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2.  EisE  AND  Progress  of  Marine  Insubancb 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  fire  and  life  insurance  and 
the  many  recent  elaborations  of  insurance  protection. 
While  marine  insurance  is  by  far  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
it  is,  in  general,  the  least  understood.  The  principle  is 
so  ancient  that  its  origin  is  completely  lost.  Those  great 
financiers,  the  Lombards,  after  they  had  engaged  in  and 
perfected  the  business  at  home  for  two  hundred  years, 
introduced  it  to  England  in  the  fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth 
century.  It  quickly  took  firm  root  in  all  the  commercial 
centers  of  Europe.  Even  the  word  insurance  is  of  Italian 
origin,  as  is  policy  (from  the  Italian  equivalent  of  a 
promise).  Early  merchants  in  the  American  colonies 
insured  their  ventures  in  London.  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  are  rivals  in  claiming  the  first  local  insurance 
office,  the  one  in  1721,  the  other  in  1724.  Even  as  late  as 
the  first  years  of  the  American  Republic,  this  business 
was  done,  as  in  London,  through  underwriters.  Very 
quickly,  however,  the  insurance  company  developed  in 
this  country  and  the  older  and  far  more  complex  system 
was  forgotten  in  America. 

'* Lloyd's*'  is  synonomons  with  marine  insurance  the 
world  over;  ** Lloyd's  agent"  is  to  be  found  in  every  port 
distinguished  on  the  most  elaborate  map  and  in  many 
that  appear  only  on  mariners'  charts.  The  existing  Cor- 
poration of  Lloyd's  developed  from  Lloyd's  Association 
of  Underwriters,  formed  in  1770  to  correct  an  abuse 
known  as  *' wager  policies*"  These  had  grown  up  among 
the  brokers  and  underwriters  who  had  made  their  chief 
meeting  place  since  1692,  at  least,  in  one  of  those  great 
news  marts  of  the  day,  a  popular  coffee  house  established 
by  Edward  Lloyd  in  London. 
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The  most  reliable  historian  of  Lloyd's  declares  that 
Edward  Lloyd  **was  at  least  not  a  mere  *  coffee  house 
keeper*  but  a  man  of  literary  attainments  who  established 
and  conducted  more  than  one  newspaper. ' '  Lloyd  *s  News 
was  permanently  established  in  1726  (a  venture  in  1696 
having  lasted  only  a  few  months),  and  in  the  form  of 
Lloyd's  List  still  flourishes,  the  oldest  existing  paper 
but  one.2 

At  Lloyd's  headquarters  of  today  in  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, the  **hub''  of  the  marine  insurance  business  of 
the  world,  there  gather  perhaps  400  members,  each  carry- 
ing on  a  marine  insurance  business  in  very  much  the  same 
fashion  as  that  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  No  one  man 
assumes  great  liability  on  any  single  risk.  Every  risk 
is  covered  by  many  different  underwriters,  each  in  his 
own  name  taking  a  small  share.  Lloyd's  as  a  corporation 
does  no  insuring.    Here  is  the  process  followed: 

An  English  merchant,  on  shipping  goods,  sends  to  the 
Boyal  Exchange  a  memorandum  giving  particulars  of 
the  shipment,  kind  of  goods,  number  of  packages,  values, 
destination,  rate  of  premium  desired,  etc.  This  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  broker  who  despatches  one  of  his 
clerks  on  a  tour  around  the  desks  of  the  other  members. 
Those  who  wish  to  **take  a  line"  on  that  particular  risk 
initial  the  **slip,"  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  underwrite  it, 
with  the  proportion  of  the  total  each  wishes  to  assume — 
perhaps  £50,  perhaps  £100  or  £200,  seldom  more,  except 
in  risks  involving  very  large  amounts  of  money.  Five 
or  six  underwriters  usually  cover  a  risk  of  $2,000,  twenty 
one  of  $10,000.  The  broker  then  sends  a  *  *  covering  note ' ' 
to  the  shipper,  serving  until  a  regular  policy  can  be  made 
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and  shipbuilding  interests.**  It  is  true  that  Lloyd  *8  early 
pronounced  themselves  in  favor  of  lower  rates  on  iron 
than  on  wooden  steamers  and  that  that  practice  worked 
to  the  disadvantage  of  American  vessels,  clinging  to 
wooden  construction,  as  we  did,  long  after  it  had  been 
abandoned  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  true,  too,  that  Lloyd 's 
gave  steamers  an  advantage  over  sailers,  greatly  to  the 
irritation  of  some  American  interests,  particularly  those 
in  our  Pacific  Coast  grain  trade.  But  it  is  diflScult  at 
this  time  to  believe  that  this  was  a  deep-laid  plot  to  kill 
off  American  shipping  competition.  Moreover,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  our  own  insurance  companies  of  today 
ridicule  the  idea  that  Lloyd's  classification  of  vessels  or 
British  insurance  rates  have  or  ever  did  have  any  con- 
nection with  either  our  shipbuilding  or  our  marine 
insurance  business.  The  chief  complaint  of  American 
companies  at  present  is  that  their  foreign,  especially 
their  British,  competitors  ^ve  a  higher  rating  to  some 
ships  than  our  own  authorities  believe  to  be  warranted. 
They  insure  doubtful  risks,  hulls  of  no  matter  what 
nationality,  American  or  European,  at  lower  premiums 
than  American  companies  will  accept. 

4.  Bisks  axd  Rates 

The  cost  of  protection  by  marine  insurance  is  a  neces- 
sary charge  both  on  the  carrier  and  on  the  cargo.  Policies 
.are  written  both  on  the  hull  and  on  the  goods  carried 
and  protect  primarily  against  fire  and  perils  of  the  sea. 
Many  of  the  large  steamship  companies  insure  their  own 


•  NPtablT,  by  W*  W.  Bfttei*  Iq  li1»  AmrHran  MaHnif  (IS^)  and  W,  L* 
\  In  The  American  Merchant  Marine  (lt)02),  some  of  whose  argu- 
'  ntoti  flDd  predletioDB  now  ai>p<^r  lo  retrospect  distinctly  amusing* 
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quarter  of  1  per  cent  to  li/^  per  cent,  althougli  as  much 
as  3  or  even  5  per  cent  may  be  charged  in  some  excep- 
tional cases.  Figure  47  exhibits  the  rates  of  marine 
insurance  charged  on  the  cargoes  of  sail  and  steam  ves- 
sels sailing  from  the  port  of  New  York  to  domestic  and 
foreign  ports  during  the  year  1912  as  published  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York, 

FiOM  New  York  to  Bail  Steam 

BostoD .  - H<a®l  1/10®  % 

Providence %@  %  l/ior^  % 

BalUmoro %U  %  1/10^  % 

Fensaeola    lVi<^2  H®  % 

Mobile l%m\^  2/10®  % 

New  Orletns JHe2%  %&  % 

GalTeaton l%®*^\^  %&  hk 

SinFraDclscx) 3    m%  1%®2% 

San  FraDcii^co  rla  Isthmus... H@  % 

LondoQ %m^%  H®1 

Liverpool   •..., %^2%  HOI 

Glaagow  • %mM  U®! 

rBarre .-..  %U^^  %®1 

fiftiQlnirg Of  Bn  meQ ,., 1    62^  yk@l% 

Bordeaux                                            ...1    m  n/l(mi 

oeDOA I  m\%      m<mi% 

Trie«te  li^'U^Vfj  %@1% 

Smyrna ,. I'/^rc^-i^  %&i% 

GtepeT^Dwm .....2    ^2%  %&l% 

Cttnton  or  Hong  Koiitf 2%  GJ4  %®a 

Slmnghal ,.-.• 2^^ffi4  1    @a 

fai«ue«e  porta .....t. 2^Q4  1    @8 

rVcrn  Crua ..2    62^  4/10®l 

CMloo    • 2    ©2^  3/10@l 

Hanoi ,....m@2H  %<a  % 

p<»rt-ao-pniice —  ....2\^^4  %mi% 

Klo  de  JaocdTo 1%@1%  %&l 

Bahla 1%«1^  HO  % 

ValiwraUo  rta  Cape  Bom 2HQ8  l%m 

Honolulu   *. 2%m%  l%mi% 

Honolulu  via  rail  to  Sjin  Fmnelsco M^lVk 

Furta  in  Central  Amertr a  via  IMhrnus d/10@lH 

®%^  meana  %  to. 

Fto.  17.— Ratea  of  Marine  Insurance  Charged  on  the  Cargoes  of  Sail 

and  Steam  Veaaela  Sailing  from  the  Port  of  New  York  to  Domestic 

and  Foreign  Ports  during  the  Year  1^12,  a&  Published 

br  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York 
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Bates  on  inland  waterways,  particularly  on  some  of 
onr  rivers,  are  naturally  and  for  obvious  reasons  fluctuat- 
ing and  high.  A  good  deal  of  complaint  is  heard  on  this 
account  which,  strangely  enough,  seems  to  be  based 
chiefly  on  a  comparison  of  freight  charges  with  insurance 
premiums.  The  author  confesses  himself  unable  to 
understand  how  a  comparison  can  be  established  be- 
tween freight  rates,  based  on  weights,  and  insurance 
premiums,  assessed  on  the  value  insured.  It  seems  that 
it  might  be  altogether  possible  to  quote  examples  of 
goods  of  high  value  and  little  weight  on  which  the  insur- 
ance charge  would  actually  exceed  the  cost  of  carriage. 

Export  goods  are  almost  invariably  insured  under  and 
as  per  instructions  from  foreign  buyers.  In  the  absence 
of  any  instructions,  they  must  still  be  insured  in  some 
fashion  and  the  shipper  then  usually  secures  such  form 
as  he  thinks  best.  Large  importers  in  other  countries 
often  insure  their  own  shipments,  e.  g.,  under  what  is 
known  as  an  open  policy.  In  any  case,  as  the  importer 
pays  the  cost  of  insurance,  he  has  the  right  to  dictate 
what  protection  he  desires.  However,  shippers  must  or 
should  often  guide  their  foreign  consignees  in  this 
respect. 

Customers  of  American  houses  sometimes  instruct 
insurance  against  all  risks  under  the  impression  that 
that  term  means  literally  what  it  seems  to  imply.  In 
reality,  no  such  insurance  is  possible.  Marine  insurance 
covers  losses  from  fire  on  board  ship  or  those  caused  by 
the  elements  or  unavoidable  accidents.  Damage  may 
occur,  for  example,  through  improper  stowage  of  cargo, 
which  no  insurance  policy  covers.  For  such  damage  the 
shipowner,  not  an  insurance  company,  should  be  held 
responsible. 
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Not  only  are  goods  shipped  by  watar  protected  by 
insurance  for  their  full  value,  but  that  value  is  increased 
by  the  actual  or  estimated  cost  of  inland  and  ocean 
freight^  insurance,  and  other  charges,  and  further  by 
an  allowance  on  the  gross  amount  of  10  (often  in  the 
Australian  and  in  some  other  trades,  20)  per  cent  to 
cover  the  estimated  profit  and  other  contingencies,  even 
if  the  duties  arc  not  insured.  Thus,  to  give  a  concrete 
illustration,  application  for  insurance  is  usually  calcu- 
lated on  such  a  basis  as  the  following: 


Manufacturer  a  invoice , ,  $600.00 

Freight  ta  »eaport,  putting  an  board,  etc 23,00 

Insurance,  commissions^  etc , , 21.00 

$644.00 
Plus  lOfo       65.00 

♦709.00 
(Usually  insured  for  $725.00) 

In  order  to  provide  for  complete  indemnity,  it  is  nec- 
^©ssary  to  insure  in  such  a  sum  as  will  represent  the  in- 
voice coKt  and  charges  plus  the  duty  and  expected  profit, 
all  of  which  enter  into  the  gross  sound  value.  In  some 
countries  duties  must  be  paid  before  damages  can  be  dis- 
covered, or  even  on  the  sound  value  of  the  goods  when 
they  are  badly  damaged.  Hence,  it  is  advisable  to  insure 
the  duties  in  such  cases*  This  must  never  be  done,  how- 
ever, mthout  the  approval  of  the  importers,  for  the  reason 
that  complaint  of  the  additional  cost  of  such  insurance 
tad  refusal  to  pay  are  likely  to  follow. 
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5.  How  Mabine  Insurance  is  Effected 


To  secure  advantageous  rates  as  well  as  to  arrange 
special  features  of  protection,  large  shippers  generally 
employ  brokers  rather  than  try  to  deal  directly  with  the 
marine  insurance  companies.  Such  brokers  receive  from 
the  companies  a  commission  on  the  premiums  paid, 
usually  at  the  rate  of  2^/4  to  5  per  cent  Through  the 
handling  of  large  amounts  and  their  familiarity  with 
practices  of  sundry  shippers  as  well  as  the  different 
insurance  companies,  they  often  offer  advantages  and 
always  save  time  and  work.  The  selection  of  the  insuring 
company  should  be,  to  some  extent,  guided  by  its  foreign 
agents*  A  company  that  has  an  agent  at  the  port  of 
destination  is  to  be  preferred. 

In  securing  marine  insurance  the  shipper  sends  to 
his  insurance  broker  {or  direct  to  a  company  with  w^hich 
an  understanding  has  been  arranged)  a  memorandum^ 
stating  the  particulars  of  the  risk  to  be  covered  In  duo 
course  a  Certificate  of  Insurance  will  be  returned,  certify- 
ing that  the  shipment  in  question  has  been  insured  under 
a  certain  policy  number.  The  certificate  represents  this 
original  policy  conveying  all  of  its  rights  so  far  as  it 
ooncems  the  collection  of  any  loss  or  claims.  The  certi- 
ficate,  as  w^ell  as  the  policy,  is  drawn  in  the  name  of  the 
party  insured,  almost  always  the  shipper  of  the  goods. 
In  the  latter  case,  assigmncnt  through  endorsement  in 
blank  by  the  shipper  makes  the  Certificate  negotiable. 
Such  proof  of  insurance,  properly  endorsed,  is  required 
for  their  own  protection  by  bankers  w^hen  negotiating 
a  draft  on  the  foreign  buyer  of  the  goods* 

Of  course,  a  separate  policy  may  be  taken  out  for  each 

vOn  pa;^  209  a  sp^Imen  mcmoraDdum  Is  set  fortli. 
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and  every  shipment  that  is  made,  but  a  large  shipper 
invariably  arranges  what  is  known  as  an  open  policy  for 
an  amount  based  on  his  annual  business,  against  which 
each  separate  shipment  is  declared.  In  each  instance 
the  amount  is  endorsed  on  the  original  policy  and  a  cer- 
tificate issued  based  on  the  terms  and  conditions  carefully 
prearranged  and  specified  in  the  policy. 

Marine  insurance  policies  are  **  divided  into  various 
classes  in  accordance  with  the  various  kinds  of  insurance 
effected  by  means  of  them.'^®  In  what  are  known  as 
valued  policies  the  value  of  the  goods  insured,  or  the 
maximum  amount  recoverable  in  case  of  loss,  is  definitely 
stated.  Then  there  are  open  policies  and  floating  policies, 
between  which  there  may  be  very  slight  distinction. 

In  an  open  policy  the  value  is  not  given  and  the  loss, 
if  any,  whether  partial  or  total,  would  have  to  be  proved. 
Loss,  if  total,  is  paid  in  the  sum  named  in  a  valued 
policy,  but  in  either  valued  or  open  policies  partial  loss 
has  to  be  proved.  Open  policies  are  frequently  utilized 
by  large  importers  to  cover  goods  in  the  course  of-  ship- 
ment from  distant  places,  which  might  be  lost  before  the 
value  became  known  to  the  insurers.  Thus,  a  house  in 
Shanghai,  when  ordoring  cotton  sheetings  from  an 
American  exporter,  may  instruct  the  latter  to  declare  the 
value  and  the  steamer  with  such  and  such  an  insurance 
company  under  the  Shanghai  firm's  Open  Policy  No.  — . 

«  Gow,  William,  Marine  Insurance,  by  far  the  best  handbook  on  the 
subject  The  best  among  elaborate  treatises  are:  Arnould,  J.,  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance  and  Average;  Lowndes,  Richard,  Law  of 
Marine  Insurance;  Duer,  John,  Law  and  Practice  of  Marine  Insurance. 
Brief  and  inexpensive  works  are  Lawrence  Duckworth's  Epitome  of  the 
Law  Affecting  Marine  Insurance  and  the  same  author's  Law  Relating 
to  General  and  Particular  Average.  All  are  Elnglish,  with  the  exception 
of  Judge  Duer*8  work,  which  is  now  over  sixty  years  old.  While  Ameri- 
can practice  Is  based  on  British,  yet  variations  have  developed  and  a 
work  dealing  with  American  policies,  phraseology,  clauses,  practice,  etc., 
would  be  welcome. 
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A  floating  policy  is  one  that  usually  specifies  the  rout 
which  goods  to  be  insured  take,  but  it  does  not  mentioi 
the  names  of  the  vessels  or  the  values.  Thus:  **At  anc 
from  the  Mersey  and  or  London,  both  or  either,  to  any  pot 
or  ports  in  Spain,  inside  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.*' < 
Floating  policies,  too,  cover  insurance  from  a  certu 
late  to  a  certain  date,  but  in  practice  the  terms  **open'^| 
and  ''floating"  are  often  used  interchangeably.  Instead 
of  specifying  the  names  of  steamers,  the  wording  usually 
is,  **  Steamer  or  steamers  warranted  to  sail  before  Slst 
December,  1914,"  while  the  value  involved  may  be  **Ten 
thousand  dollars  on  manufactured  goods  to  be  hereafter 
declared  and  valued." 

In  voyage  policies  and  time  policies  property  is  in- 
sured for  transit  from  one  point  to  another  or  for  a 
certain  period  of  time,  WTiat  is  known  as  a  continuation 
clause  has  been  devised  both  for  time  policies  and  open 
policies.  In  the  one  case  it  applies  when  a  vessel  is 
knoTMi  to  be  at  sea  in  a  damaged  condition  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  set  and  renewal  of  insurance  would  there- 
fore then  be  impossible;  in  the  other,  it  applies  in  the 
event  of  declarations  exceeding  the  amount  open  in  the 
policy. 

Interest  policies  and  wager  (or  gambling)  policies 
ir©  contrasted.  The  former  clearly  show  from  their 
'form  and  wording  that  they  are  intended  to  cover  some 
real  intorest  in  ship,  goods,  freight,  or  other  matter 
capable  of  insurance;  the  other  (the  wager  policies) 
show  from  their  form  and  wording  that  they  do  not 
require  from  the  assured  any  proof  of  reality  of  interest 
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in  what  is  stated  as  the  subject  of  insurance.*^   The  latter 
are  prohibited  by  law  in  Great  Britain. 

6.  The  Marine  iNetJBANCE  Poucy 

He  who  clearly  understands  the  terms  of  his  policy 
has  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  marine  insurance.  In 
this  chapter  it  will  only  be  possible  to  consider  briefly 
some  of  the  paragraphs  and  peculiar  phraseology  used 
in  standard  form  policies.  All  insurance  policies  the 
world  over  are  based  on  the  policy  formulated  long 
ago  by  Lloyd's.  Ours,  even  with  our  American  indif- 
ference to  precedent,  still  retain  some  of  the  antique 
phraseology.  Lloyd's  own  form,  frequently  called  their 
**S.  G."  policy,  is  awkward  and  in  places  is  hardly  in- 
telligible except  in  the  light  of  long-established  prac- 
tice. No  one  knows,  for  example,  what  the  letters 
**S.  G.,'*  appearing  near  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of 
that  policy,  originally  signified.  There  are  a  score  of  dif- 
ferent guesses  as  to  their  meaning.  They  have,  of  course, 
been  omitted  from  our  American  policies,  which  in  many 
respects  have  been  made  fuller  and  more  explicit.  The 
explanations  here  given  as  to  the  meaning  of  some  terms 
and  the  intent  of  some  paragraphs  has  been  taken  largely 
from' the  British  Marine  Insurance  Act  of  1906.^*  To  the 
author  this  seems  a  remarkable  legislative  document  in 
its  simple,  direct,  clear  statements  and  definitions. 

loQow,  Marine  Insurance,  page  18.  See  also  British  Marine  Insur- 
ance Act,  1906,  6  Edw.  VII,  Chapter  41,  Section  4. 

"Where  necessary,  the  present  explanations  have  been  amplified 
chiefly  from  Dr.  Gow's  fourth  edition,  1900.  Some  credit  must  also  be 
given  to  Hooper  and  Graham's  Modem  Business  Methods  and,  in  less  de- 
gree, to  Calvert's  Bhipping  Office  Organization,  Management  and  Accountt, 
Strictly  American  peculiarities  are  explained  from  current  practice. 
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Space  does  not  permit  consideration  of  the  special  pol- 
icy applying  to  hulls.  One  of  the  most  interesting  as  well 
as  most  complicated  questions  arising  as  to  ships  them- 
selves is  that  of  liability  when  vessels  have  been  in 
collision. 

It  will  be  well,  first,  to  remark  on  some  conditions  ap- 
plying to  all  policies.  "A  contract  of  marine  insurance 
is  a  contract  based  upon  the  utmost  good  faith,  and,  if 
the  utmost  good  faith  be  not  observed  by  either  party, 
the  contract  may  be  avoided  by  the  other  party.  The  as- 
sured must  disclose  to  the  insurer,  before  the  contract  is 
concluded,  eveiy  material  circumstance  which  is  known 
to  the  assured,  and  the  assured  is  deemed  to  know  every 
circumstance  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
ought  to  be  known  by  him.  If  the  assured  fails  to  make 
such  disclosure,  the  insurer  may  avoid  the  contract.*' 
For  example,  if  a  man  effected  insurance  on  a  ship  which 
he  alone  knew  already  to  be  lost,  the  insurer  could  cancel 
the  contract. 

For  a  policy  to  be  valid,  the  assured  must  have  an  in- 
surable interest  in  the  property  at  risk.  A  person  is  said 
to  have  an  insurable  interest  when  he  **is  interested  in 
a  marine  adventure  where  he  stands  in  any  legal  or  equi- 
table relation  to  the  adventure  or  to  any  insurable  prop- 
erty at  risk  therein,  in  consequence  of  which  he  may  bene- 
fit by  the  safety  or  due  arrival  of  insurable  property, 
or  may  be  prejudiced  by  its  loss,  or  by  damage  thereto, 
or  by  the  detention  thereof,  or  may  incur  liability  in  re- 
spect thereof.*' 

The  printed  clauses  of  the  policy  may  be  varied  or  su- 
perseded by  others,  written  in,  affixed  in  the  form  of 
gummed  and  printed  stickers,  or  impressed  by  a  rubber 
stamp.    There  are,  perhaps,  a  hundred  such  variations 
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in  frequent  enough  use  to  require  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  rubber  stamps  in  any  large  marine  insurance  ofiSce. 
Taking  up  the  policy  itself,  one  notes:  (1)  That  the 
company  makes  insurance  and  causes  the  ship  to  be  in- 
sured, **lost  or  not  lost.'*  This  expression  applies  both 
to  insurance  not  placed  until  after  the  actual  departure 
of  a  vessel  from  port,  when  her  existing  condition  is  un- 
known, and  to  risks  despatched  from  a  distant  port  when 
it  may  not  be  known  whether  the  vessel  has  sailed  or  not. 

(2)  The  phrase  *'at  and  from  — "  followed  by  the  de- 
Bcription  of  the  voyage  to  be  insured;  for  example,  New 
York  to  Shanghai,  Did  the  policy  merely  read  from 
New  York,  etc.,  the  risk  would  commence  only  when  the 
ship  sailed  from  New  York.  The  policy  tlien  would  not 
protect  the  assured  *s  property  already  loaded  were  the 
vessel  to  be  burned  while  lying  alongside  her  pier  in  New 
York  before  sailing. 

(3)  The  expression  *' whereof  is  master  for  this  pres- 
ent voyage  — *'  followed  by  the  name  of  the  ship*s  cap- 
tain. This  is  only  to  identify  the  particular  vessel  in 
question,  in  case  there  should  be  two  of  the  same  name. 
It  has  also  been  held  by  the  courts  to  be  a  corrective  of 
careless  or  mistaken  sp*^lling  of  the  ship's  name;  a  pol- 
icy calling  the  steamship  Leonard  the  Leopard  was  not 
vitiated  thereby. 

(4)  The  words  ** beginning  the  adventure,"  etc.  The 
English  law  says,  **  Where  goods  or  other  moveables  are 
insured  *from  the  loading  thereof,'  the  risk  does  not 
attach  until  such  goods  or  moveables  are  actually  on 
board,  and  the  insurer  is  not  liable  for  them  while  in 
transit  from  the  Hhore  to  the  ship."  This  provision,  how- 
ever, is  almost  always  modified  by  an  added  clause,  as 
we  shall  see,  which,  in  fact,  is  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
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that  it  is  printed  in  the  margin  of  some  policies.  *  *  Where 
the  risk  on  goods  or  other  moveables  continues  until  they 
are  *  safely  landed/  they  must  be  landed  in  the  customary 
manner  and  within  a  reasonable  time  after  arrival  at  the 
port  of  discharge,  and  if  they  are  not  so  landed  the  risk 
ceases**  (and  shipowner's  liability  begins). 

(5)  The  words  *  touching  the  adventures  and  perils/' 
etc.  The  company  takes  upon  itself  certain  named  risks, 
limited  in  number  as  compared  with  the  British  form, 
but  the  antiquities  preserved  in  the  latter  are  always 
modified  by  a  ** rider.**  The  general  formula  here  is  said 
to  date  back  to  1613.  **The  term  *  perils  of  the  seas'  re- 
fers only  to  fortuitous  accidents  or  casualties  of  the 
seas.  *  *  Lord  Herschell,  in  a  famous  decision,  put  the  mat- 
ter clearly,  thus : ' *It  is  well  settled  that  it  is  not  every  loss 
or  damage  of  which  the  sea  is  the  immediate  cause  that 
is  covered  by  these  words.  There  must  be  some  casualty, 
something  which  could  not  be  foreseen  as  one  of  the  nec- 
essary incidents  of  the  adventure.  The  purpose  of  the 
policy  is  to  secure  an  indemnity  against  accidents  which 
may  happen,  not  against  events  which  must  happen.'* 

(6)  The  term  * 'jettison,"  already  briefly  defined  under 
Bills  of  Lading,  which  is  ''the  throwing  overboard  of  part 
of  a  vessel  *s  tackle  or  cargo  to  lighten  or  relieve  her 
when  she  is  in  emergency.** 

(7)  The  term  "barratrj^**  (also  occurring  in  Bills  of 
Lading),  which  is  defined  as  follows:  "Every  wrongful 
act  wilfully  committed  by  the  master  or  crew  to  the  prej- 
udice of  the  owner,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  charterer.  '* 
This  is  really  a  relic  of  old  days  when  ship  and  cargo 
were  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  captain  and  crew. 
Cables  and  posts,  maps,  and  lighthouses  make  this  un- 
usual at  the  present  time.    "Such  acts  as  the  following 
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are  barratrous :  Scuttling  a  ship,  intentionally  running  a 
ship  ashore  \dth  the  object  of  thromng  her  away,  setting 
a  ship  on  fire,  abandoning  the  voyage  on  which  the  ven- 
ture started,  illegally  selling  a  ship  and  cargo  and  ap- 
propriating the  proceeds,  and  deviating  from  the  ves- 
sels proper  course  for  the  captain's  private  business  or 
convenience  (mere  deviation  does  not  constitute  bar- 
ratry but  deviation  with  criminal  intent  does)." 

(8)  The  term  **all  otlier  perils,"  which  is  defined 
to  include  **only  perils  similar  in  kind  to  the  perils  spe- 
cifically mentioned  in  the  policy." 

The  American  policy  imposes  the  necessity  for  the 
assured  to  *'sue,  labor,  and  travel  for."  **It  is  plain 
that  if  either  party  to  the  insurance  contract  takes  steps 
to  defend,  safeguard,  or  recover  property  covered  by  the 
policy,  these  steps  shall  not  be  taken  to  prejudice  or  alter 
the  respective  positions  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  that 
when  the  assured^  either  in  person  or  through  factors, 
^aervantSy  or  assigns,  does  his  best  to  avert  loss,  his  ex- 
penses in  doing  this  are  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  under- 
writers in  proportion  to  the  sum  assured." 

When  goods  are  lost,  the  party  insured  usually  gives 
notice  of  abandonment  to  the  underwriters.  In  this  para- 
graph of  the  policy  a  clause  is  inserted,  '*No  acts  •  •  • 
shall  be  considered  as  a  waiver  or  acceptance  of  abandon- 
ment," in  order  to  protect  the  insured  in  case  he  should 
be  able  to  recover  any  part  of  the  goods.  Abandonment 
will  later  be  more  fully  explained. 

The  phraae  providing  that  *'no  partial  loss  or  particu- 
lar average  shall  be  paid  unless  amounting  to  five  per 
cent"  is  a  strictly  American  provision  and,  in  part,  ex- 
presses a  variation  from  English  practice.    It  is  usually 
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modified  by  added  special  clauses.  Particular  average 
will  be  explained  at  length  later. 

As  regards  double  or  multiple  insurance  the  American 
practice  is  like  the  French  and  quite  unlike  the  English. 
**The  principle  adopted  in  England  is  that  the  insured 
has  the  right  to  make  his  choice  of  the  policy  against 
which  he  will  make  his  claim  for  any  loss  that  may  occur ; 
but  the  underwriters  on  that  policy  are  entitled  to  claim 
from  the  other  underwriters  on  the  same  interest  a  rate- 
able contribution  to  their  loss.'*  In  the  United  States, 
as  in  France,  **the  incidence  of  the  loss  is  determined  by 
the  date  of  the  policy — ^the  earlier  policy  alone  is  liable 
if  its  amount  is  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  interest  in- 
sured, while  the  later  policies  do  not  come  in  except  for 
the  difference  between  the  values  and  the  amount  in- 
sured with  the  earlier  underwriters.  For  any  further 
amount  the  later  underwriters  incur  no  liability,  and  they 
return  the  premium  less  one-half  per  cent  on  the  amounts 
then  treated  as  null.**  Double  insurance  occurs  chiefly 
through  mistakes  or  misunderstandings,  often  when  the 
shipper  and  the  consignee,  or  the  buyer  and  the  seller, 
have  each  insured  the  same  goods  mthout  knowing  that 
the  other  has  done  the  same. 

A  warranty  is  said  by  the  British  Act  to  mean  **a 
promissory  warranty,  that  is  to  say,  a  warranty  by  which 
the  assured  undertakes  that  some  particular  thing  shall 
or  shall  not  be  done,  or  that  some  condition  shall  be  ful- 
filled, or  whereby  he  aflBrms  or  negatives  the  existence  of 
a  particular  state  of  facts.** 

The  part  relating  to  freedom  **from  loss  or  damage 
relating  to  riot,*'  etc.,  in  the  American  policy  is  an 
elaboration  of  a  well-known  clause  in  British  insurance 
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rpolicies  known  as  the  **F.  C.  S."  clause  (freedom  from 
[capture  and  seizure) ^  which  has  become  established  prac- 
tice.   It  is  usually  either  omitted  or  superseded  by  a  spe- 
cial war  clause,  at  increased  premium,  of  course,  in  case 
risks  of  war  are  to  be  covered. 

The  so-called  "Memorandum"  in  a  marine  insurance 
policy  is  a  survival  from  the  earliest  times.  The  Ameri- 
can form  is  greatly  elaborated  from  the  comparatively 
simple  one  appearing  in  Lloyd's  policies  and  adapted  to 
modern  conditions  and  cargoes,  but  the  principle  gov- 
erning both  requires  examination  at  some  length.  *'Free 
from  average  unless  general**  attracts  attention  to  per- 
haps the  most  important  condition  affecting  marine 
insurance, 

7-  AVEBAOB 


The  usual  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word  average  in 
th©  English  language  (proportional  or  mean,  as  in  the 
phrasee,  average  cost,  above  the  average,  etc.)  seems  to 
I  Be  derived  from  a  mediaeval  use  signifying  a  tax  or 
contribution,  usually  levied  in  some  proportion  to  the 
means  of  the  contributor.  In  marine  insurance  the  word 
U  differently  used  and  seems  to  have  been  adapted  from 
th©  Frcndi  avarie,  meaning  damage.  In  marine  policies, 
average  has  two  meanings:  (1)  A  contribution  toward 
losses  and  expenses  which  have  been  incurred  for  the 
[benefit  of  all  the  parties  interested^ — general  average ;  and 
**  pajTnent  to  be  made  by  the  underwriters  for  par- 
^r  damage  sustained  by  the  property  insured, 
I  only  some  of  the  parties  are  affected — par- 
rrage. 
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(a)  Oeneral  Average 

The  term  general  average  ^^  signifies  that  the  owners 
of  the  ship  and  cargo  generally  are  liable  to  make  a  pro 
rata  contribution  towards  any  losses  sustained  or  ex- 
penses incurred  where  other  property  or  part  of  the 
ship  has  been  sacrificed  for  the  general  good  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo  generally.  For  example^ 
if  a  ship  were  in  distress,  from  stress  of  weather  or  from 
liability  to  capture,  etc,  and  the  captain,  in  order  to 
lighten  her,  were  to  throw  overboard  (or  jettison,  as  it 
is  termed)  a  portion  of  the  cargo,  or  cut  away  the  masts, 
cables,  eta,  the  act  would  be  for  the  general  safety  of  the 
ship  and  the  remainder  of  the  cargo ;  therefore,  the  own- 
ers of  the  ship  and  the  various  owners  of  the  cargo  (in- 
cluding that  lost)  would  have  to  make  a  general  con- 
tribution pro  rata  to  cover  the  loss  incurred/'  ^^ 

'*  A  general  average  loss  is  a  loss  caused  by  or  directly 
consequential  on  a  general  average  aci  It  includes  a 
general  average  expenditure  as  well  as  a  general  average 
sacrifice.  There  is  a  general  average  act  where  any  ex- 
traordinary sacrifice  or  expenditure  is  voluntarily  and 
reasonably  made  or  incurred  in  time  of  peril  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  property  imperiled  in  the  com- 
mon adventure.  Where  there  is  a  general  average  loss, 
the  party  on  whom  it  falls  is  entitled,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  maritime  law,  to  a  rateable  contri- 
bution from  the  other  parties  interested,  and  such  a  con- 
tribution is  called  a  general  average  contribution.  •  •  • 
Subject  to  any  express  provision  in  the  policy,  where  the 

IS  Hooper  and  Graham. 
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assured  has  paid^  or  is  liable  to  pay^  a  general  average 
contribution  in  respect  of  the  subject  insured,  he  may 
recover  therefor  from  the  insurer/*** 

**  General  average  is  not  in  any  way  dependent  on  in- 
surance for  its  existence.  There  is  a  liability  of  cargo 
o^Tier  and  shipowner  to  each  other  for  general  average 
quite  independent  of  any  contract  of  either  with  third 
parties,  such  as  the  contract  of  insurance  is.  In  other 
words,  general  average  properly  and  originally  forms 
part  of  the  obligations  that  arise  out  of  the  contract  of 
affreightment,  and  is  only  secondarily  connected  with  in- 
guranee/'  **  The  risk  of  haWng  to  make  contributions  to 
a  gi!neral  average  assessment  is,  then^  one  of  those 
against  which  the  shipper  of  goods  by  water  insures. 
Under  the  terms  of  his  policy,  his  general  average  con- 
tributions are  assumed  by  the  insuring  company.  The 
thipper  who  is  not  protected  by  insurance  can  be  made 
to  pay  a  general  average  contribution,  even  if  he  has 
lost  all  of  his  goods. 

An  actual  illustration  given  by  Hooper  and  Graham 
(Modern  Business  Methods)  will  serve  to  make  clear  the 
charges  that  go  into  general  average  and  how  contribu- 
tions are  aaseased,  A  small  steamer  stranded  in 
the  Adriatic  while  en  route  from  Fiume  to  Trieste,  In 
order  to  get  her  off,  the  cargo  had  to  be  transferred  to 
lighters,  during  which  operation  some  of  the  cargo  was 
lost,  other  portions  damaged,  and  the  steamer  lost  two 

ichora,  several  cables,  and  other  gear.  The  shipo%vn- 
er'a  loMes,  chargeable  to  general  average,  included:  (1) 
Chargea  for  being  towed  off;  (2)  services  of  divers;  (3) 


oe  Ifininmcv  Aet,  lOOO.   e  Edw.  VIL    Cbapter  41.  Section  OS. 
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tackle^  ropes,  etc.;  (4)  cost  of  discharging  cargo  into 
lighters;  (5)  cost  of  loading  chartered  steamer;  (6)  hire 
of  chartered  steamer;  (7)  charges  of  other  steamers  for 
assistance,  harbor  dues,  warehouse  rent,  etc.;  (8)  re- 
pairing cargo;  (9)  proportion  of  wages  and  provisions 
of  crew  whilst  vessel  was  ashore;  (10)  services  of  officials 
in  superintending  operations,  etc.;  and  (11)  adjustment, 
preparing  claims,  etc.  This  made  a  total  of  £2,300  in  all. 
In  addition,  shipper  A  lost  cargo  valued  at  £200 ;  shipper 
B  lost  cargo  valued  at  £200;  shipper  C's  cargo  was  dam- 
aged to  the  extent  of  £100 ;  and  shipper  D's  was  damaged 
to  the  extent  of.  £200.    The  total  losses  were  £3,000. 

The  contributory  values  for  general  average  were 
made  up  as  follows: 


Value  of  ship £3,000 

Less  cost  repairs 250  £2,750 

Freigbt  at  risk 450  £  3,200 

A's  goods,  net  yalue  delivered 900 

A's  goods  lost,  Invoice  value 200      1,100 

B's  goods,  net  value  delivered COO 

B's  goods  lost,  invoice  value 200         800 

CTa  goods,  net  value  delivered 500 

C's  goods  damaged,  sound  value 100        600 

D's  goods,  net  value  delivered 1,200 

0*6  goods  damaged,  sound  value 200      1,400 

ETs  goods  (not  damaged),  invoice  value 4,500 

Vb  goods  (not  damaged),  invoice  value 8,400 

G's  goods  (not  damaged),  invoice  value 5,000 

Total  of  contributory  values £20,000 

The  total  general  average  losses,  amounting  to  £3,000, 

are  equal  to  15  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  ship,  freight, 
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and  cargo  originally  taken  aboard;  therefore^  tht  gen- 
eral average  payable  by  each  party  is  15  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  his  interest.    Thus: 

Shipowner  pays   £  480  Shipowner  receives  £2,300 

A  pays 1G5  A  receives    200 

B  pays 120  B  receives    200 

C  peys  90  C  receives    100 

D  pays 210  D  receives    200 

B  pays 675 

F  pays 610 

O  pays 750 


£3,000  £3.000 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  shipowner  atfd  A,  B,  C,  and 
D  each  have  to  pay  and  receive,  the  net  amounts  they  re- 
ceive (£1,945  in  all)  being  equal  to  the  amounts  due  from 
D,  E,  F,  and  G.  The  amounts  paid  would  be  claimed 
from  the  underwriters  as  general  average.  E,  F,  and  G, 
whose  goods  were  delivered  intact,  would  none  the  less 
recover  from  the  underwriters  the  amounts  contributed 
to  general  average,  always  supposing  they  were  ade- 
quately protected  by  proper  insurance.  The  amounts 
realized  by  the  sale  of  the  damaged  portions  would  be 
paid  to  the  underwriters. 

York- Antwerp  Rules,  frequently  mentioned  in  marine 
insurance  matters,  are  simply  the  codification  of  rules 
governing  various  applications  of  General  Average 
adopted  at  an  International  Congress  held  at  York,  Eng- 
land, in  1864,  as  modified  at  a  later  Congress  at  Antwerp 
in  1877.  Application  of  York-Antwerp  Rules  is  often 
provided  for,  but  **  settlement  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  port"  is  also  common,  practice  in  different  coun- 
tries varjnng. 
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(b)  Particular  Average 

*' Particular  average  is  the  liability  attaching  to  a  ma- 
rine insurance  policy  in  respect  of  damage  or  partial  loss 
accidentally  and  immediately  caused  by  some  of  the  perils 
insured  against,  to  some  particular  interest  (as  the  ship 
alone  or  the  cargo  alone)  which  has  arrived  at  the  des- 
tination of  the  venture.  •  •  •  The  damage  must  not 
have  arisen  from  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  the  as- 
sured or  his  agents,  nor  from  the  essential  character  or 
natural  quality  or  inherent  vice  of  the  object  insured, 
nor  from  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  inseparable  from 
the  carrying  on  and  completion  of  the  voyage/'^*  An- 
other definition  reads:  ** Particular  average  is  a  loss 
which  is  not  a  general  average  loss,  and  which  falls  ex- 
clusively on  the  owner  or  other  person  interested,  giving 
him  no  right  of  contribution  against  other  persons.  For 
example,  if,  while  being  hoisted  on  board,  a  bale  of  goods 
were  to  slip  from  the  ship's  slings  and  fall  into  the  sea, 
or  if,  during  bad  weather,  the  sea  were  to  break  into  the 
ship's  hold  and  damage  a  portion  of  the  cargo,  the  loss 
thus  incurred  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  owner  of 
the  particular  goods  lost  or  damaged,  or,  if  they  were 
insured  subject  to  particular  average,  by  the  under- 
writers.'' 

Especial  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that 
insurance  protects  only  against  perils  of  the  sea.  To  ob- 
tain indemnity  under  a  marine  policy  it  must  be  proved 
that  the  damage  incurred  was  thus  occasioned.  Suppose 
a  consignee  of  goods  shipped  by  water  were  to  find  that 
those  goods,  or  a  part  of  them,  were  damaged  by  oil, 
apparently  from  leaky  cans  in  neighboring  cargo.    Upon 

i»  Gow,  William,  Marine  Insurance, 
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whom  shall  he  call  to  make  good  the  loss?  Recourse 
must  be  had  on  the  shipowner,  unless  it  can  be  proved 
to  be  an  insurance  claim,  i,  e,,  unless  the  leaky  condi- 
tion of  the  oil  cans  was  caused  by  a  peril  of  the  sea,  per- 
haps by  unusually  severe  storms  that  so  buffeted  the  ship 
as  to  damage  or  shift  the  cargo.  To  protect  the 
shipowner  against  such  claims  the  captain  of  a 
vessel,  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  port,  notes 
his  protest  (see  Chapter  11  under  ** Ships*  Papers'*),  in 
which  he  sets  forth  any  circumstances  of  his  voyage  that 
might  conceivably  affect  claims  for  damage.  If  a  severe 
storm  has  been  encountered,  the  captain  records  the  fact 
for  the  express  purpose  of  diverting  claims  from  the  ship- 
owner to  the  insurance  companies.  But  if  the  storms 
have  not  been  so  severe  as  to  justify  a  reasonable  an- 
ticipation of  resulting  damage  to  cargo  from  them,  then 
the  insurance  people  are  likely  to  disregard  the  captain's 
protest  and  insist  that  the  shipowner  is  the  responsible 
party,'* 

8.  The  Memobandum 


Wo  may  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  that  para- 
graph called  the  Memorjindum  in  the  policy.    The  effect 
of  ibis  cinnse,  as  it  is  printed,  is  to  free  underwriters 
from  olf    Viims  for  damages  or  partial  loss  unless  they 
i  percentage.   First  introduced  in  Lloyd's 
Memorandum  became  almost  immedi- 
[tawsuits  and  has  so  continued  ever 
form  is  much  more  stringent  than 
^  yied  in  England,    The  text  of  our 

*«wtM«T  mt  prorlsJong  of  the  Harter  Act  ot 
T,adlij£/*  Chapter  VIII, 
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poBi^y  as  we  have  noted^  exempts  the  insurance  company 
from  obligation  to  i)a7  any  claims  for  partial  damage 
or  particnlar  average  unless  they  amount  to  five  per  cent. 
This  provision,  like  those  of  the  Memorandum,  is  usually 
modified  by  special  added  clauses. 

The  intention  of  the  Memorandum  appears  to  have 
been  to  put  goods  of  every  description  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, certain  goods  being  regarded  as  peculiarly  liable  to 
damage  on  a  sea  voyage.  '^Warranted  free  from  aver- 
age'' here  means  ''loss  less  than  total  and  resulting  from 
sea  damage.'' 

The  effect  of  these  words  taken  in  connection  with  the 
I>ercentages  stipulated  in  the  remainder  of  the  clause  is, 
in  the  language  of  Amould,  one  of  the  foremost  marine 
insurance  authorities,  as  regards  the  group  of  articles 
first  named,  '*to  free  the  policy  for  any  extent  of  deteri- 
oration by  sea  damage  however  great  which  does  not 
amount  to  a  total  loss;"  as  regards  the  other  groups^  to 
give  the  same  freedom  for  any  extent  of  deterioration 
by  sea  damage  however  great  not  amounting  to  the  per- 
centage respectively  stated. 

The  freedom  from  claim  provided  by  the  terms  of  the 
Memorandum  is  called  the  franchise.  Gow  says  that  the 
different  percentages  enumerated  were  based  on  the 
greater  or  less  liability  of  the  goods  to  damage.  **The 
same  considerations  have  led  to  the  different  average 
terms  on  which  different  goods  were  insured.  Some  ar- 
ticles seem  always  to  show  a  certain  proportion,  more  or 
less,  of  diminution  and  deterioration  at  the  end  of  a 
voyage.  To  exclude  this  apparently  inevitable  loss,  and 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  vexatious  petty  claims,  it 
has  been  arranged  that  all  claims  falling  short  of  a  certain 
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amoniit  or  percentage  shauld  not  attach  to  the  policy 
covering  the  goods," 

In  conaidering  the  special  clauses  we  shall  see  the 
manner  in  which  the  printed  provisions  are  modified  and 
special  protection  extended  to  the  assured.  The  clauses 
warranting  that  the  *'insurance  shall  not  enure  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  benefit  of  the  carrier/'  etc.,  seem 
to  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  cotton  export  trade  and  to 
apply  particularly  to  it  The  remainder  of  the  policy, 
including  the  marginal  clauses,  seems  sufficiently  clear, 
or  at  least  to  require  no  comment  here, 

9.  Special  Clauses 


One  of  the  most  usual  of  the  special  clauses  that  are 
employed  to  modify  the  printed  conditions  of  the  policy, 
or  to  cover  risks  not  otherwise  provided  for,  often 
printed  on  the  Certificate  of  Insurance,  contains  these 
words:  "Including  risk  of  craft  to  and  from  the  Ship 
or  Vessel,  each  Craft  to  be  considered  a  separate 
risk.**  This,  as  will  be  observed,  quite  alters  the  condi- 
tion involved  in  the  time-honored  clause  of  the  policy  it- 
self, "Beginning  the  adventure  upon  the  said  goods  from 
and  immediately  following  the  loading  thereof  on  board 
^K*»  guid  vessel,*'  etc.    Tbis  modifying  clause  extends 

n  from  shore  to  shore. 

A."  (free  from  particular  average)  is  al- 

•  used    The  P.  P,  A.  franchise,  usually 

fot,  is  generally  accepted  as  a  fair  risk  for 

riRAlf  to  carry  in  view  of  the  reduced  pre- 

It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to 

rhat  less  than  double  the  P,  P.  A, 

ibbre\nated  W,  A,),  or  "against 
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all  risks"  (abbreviated  A.  B.)-  When  this  is  done  it 
must  still  be  remembered  that  the  risks  insnred  against 
are  only  those  of  the  sea. 

The  costomary  English  F.  P.  A.  form  reads:  *' War- 
ranted free  from  particular  average  unless  the  vessel  or 
craft  be  stranded^  sunk^  or  burnt,  each  craft  or  lighter 
being  deemed  a  separate  insurance.  Underwriters,  not- 
withstanding this  warranty,  to  pay  for  any  damage  or 
loss  caused  by  collision  with  any  other  ship  or  craft,  and 
any  special  charges  for  warehouse  rent,  reshipping,  or 
forwarding,  for  which  they  would  otherwise  be  Uable. 
Also  to  pay  the  insured  value  of  any  package  or  packages 
which  may  be  lost  in  transshipment.  Grounding  in  the 
Suez  Canal  not  to  be  deemed  a  strand,  but  underwriters 
to  pay  any  damage'  or  loss  which  may  be  proved  to  have 
directly  resulted  therefrom." 

American  practice  is  once  more  strongly  contrasted 
with  English  in  our  own  phrasing  of  this  F.  P.  A.  clause. 
Our  customary  reading  is:  **Free  from  particular  aver- 
age under  •  •  •  unless  caused  by  being  stranded, 
sunk,"  etc.  Under  the  English  policy  claims  may  be  re- 
covered if  a  vessel  may  have  stranded  in  the  course  of  her 
voyage,  whether  or  not  the  damages  were  caused  by  that 
accident.*^ 

Under  the  Memorandum  a  shipper  might  suffer  consid- 
erable loss  and  yet  not  be  able  to  recover  the  amount 
from  the  insurance  companies.  Take,  for  example,  a 
cargo  of  sugar  valued  at  $100,000.  It  might  be  damaged 
to  the  extent  of  $6,999,  and  the  loss,  being  less  than  the 
7  per  cent  stipulated  by  the  franchise,  could  not  be  re- 
covered. 

17  Spedflcally  thus  proylded  in  the  Marine  Insurance  Act,  1906,  under 
Section  30,  First  Schedule,  Paragraph  14. 
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In  order  to  limit  losses  thus  to  be  incurred,  "the  plan 
was  adopted  of  breaking  up  the  cargo  or  parcel  into 
emaller  subdivisions,  and  of  stipulating  that,  if  in  any 
one  of  these  the  requisite  percentage  of  damage  was  at- 
tainedy  the  underwriter  should  pay  his  proper  portion 
of  it.  Each  of  these  subdivisions  is  technically  termed  a 
series.  Taking  the  instance  of  sugar  from  Java  to 
Europe,  the  average  terms  are  that  the  underwriter  pays 
average  if  amounting  to  a  franchise  of  five  per  cent  **  of 
any  series  of  twenty  baskets  running  landing  numbers. 
By  'running  landing  numbers'  is  meant  that  the  baskets 
are  to  be  taken  in  sets  of  twenty  as  they  come  out  of  the 
hold  and  are  landed  on  the  quay.  Similarly,  in  cotton 
the  average  terms  are  warranted  free  of  particular  aver- 
age under  three  per  cent  on  each  ten  bales  running  land- 
ing numbers.  The  more  delicate  the  goods,  the  higher  the 
franchise  is  likely  to  be,  •  •  •  It  may  almost  be  taken 
AB  a  rule  that  the  more  valuable  the  goods  the  smaller 
the  series,  the  idea  evidently  being  that  a  series  should 
not  in  value  exceed  a  certain  fairly  moderate  sum  (about 
£100).  Thus,  when  underwriters  insure  cigars  against 
average,  the  series  generally  consists  of  one  case ;  cotton, 
ten  bales  running  landing  numbers;  silk,  each  package; 
indigo,  each  package ;  tea,  ten  chests,  twenty  half-chests, 
or  forty  boxes  running  landing  numbers;  sugar,  twenty 
baskets  (Java),  ten  hogsheads,  twenty  barrels,  ten  cases, 
or  fifty  bags.  *'»• 

A  great  difference  is  to  be  noted  in  the  average  terms 
on  tlie  same  article  shipped  from  di  fife  rent  ports,  and  on 
outward  and  inward  shipments.    Both  the  series  and  the 

I*  ne  AmerlcftQ  pollqr  franclilse  on  sugar  is  eeveii,  not  five,  per  c^it. 
Tbe  above  terms  are  English. 
1*  Qow,  Marit%e  Imurance^ 
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franchise  on  coffee  are  very  different  in  shipments  from 
Java  to  Europe  and  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States. 
Inward  and  outward  shipments  of  sugar  are  subject  to 
strangely  different  rules.  It  often  happens  that  dam- 
age, while  not  amounting  to  the  required  percentage  on 
the  whole,  reaches  the  limit  on  one  or  more  series. 

Clauses  added  to  a  policy  to  cover  liability  in  series 
may  read,  for  example:  **To  pay  average  on  every  ten 
bales,  running  landing  numbers;*'  **to  pay  average  on 
each  package  as  if  separately  insured;''  '^ subject  to  — 
per  cent  particular  average.  Each  shipping  package  sep- 
arately insured;"  "each  case  subject  to  particular  aver- 
age if  amounting  to  —  per  cent." 

Gk>ods  carried  on  deck  and  live  animals  are  sometimes 
considered  subjects  for  special  policies  and  not  regarded 
as  ''goods  and  merchandise"  in  the  usual  policy  sense. 
Yet,  it  has  been  held  that  ''in  the  case  of  cargo  carried 
by  river  steamers,  goods  customarily  carried  on  deck 
are  covered  by  a  policy  which  does  not  in  terms  cover 
deck  cargo."  Clauses  applying  to  deck  loads  include: 
"Warranted  free  from  claim  for  jettison  or  washing 
overboard;"  "Free  of  claim  for  damage,  but  liable  for 
the  total  loss  of  a  part,  if  amounting  to  five  per  cent." 

A  clause  sometimes  attached  to  policies  protecting 
shipments  of  machinery  reads :  "In  case  of  loss  or  injury 
to  any  part  of  a  machine  consisting  when  complete,  for 
sale  or  use,  of  several  parts,  this  company  shall  only  be 
liable  for  the  insured  value  of  the  part  lost  or  damaged." 

There  are  probably  hundreds  of  special  clauses  in  com- 
mon or  occasional  use  on  marine  policies  (those  just  given 
are  purely  by  way  of  illustration),  and  new  ones  are 
frequently  devised  by  agreement  between  shippers  and 
underwriters  to  cover,  at  rates  mutually  agreed  upoi^ 
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liability  under  new  or  unusual  conditions  in  connection 
jKth  shipments  of  considerable  importance  and  fre- 
quency* 

10,  Insurakce  Claims 


As  was  hinted  in  the  early  pages  of  this  chapter,  it  is 
eometimes  found  advantageous  to  place  marine  insurance 
with  companies  that  have  their  own  representatives  at 
the  ports  of  destination  of  the  shipments  insured  No 
one  company  has  agents  everywhere;  but,  other  things 
being  equal,  a  company  should  be  patronized  that  has  a 
representative  at  or  near  the  destinations  to  which  a 
shipper  is  frequently  forwarding  goods.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  when  damage  is  found  and  the  necessity  for 
a  daim  arises,  any  insurance  company  will  take  the 
report  and  action  of  its  own  agent  without  question, 
while  it  might  look  with  suspicion  on  the  report  of  some 
stranger  (agent  for  another  company,  perhaps),  no  mat- 
ter how  respected  in  his  own  community. 

Ae  a  rule,  the  consignee  ought  to  claim  and  collect 
damages  under  marine  insurance  policies.  He  is  on  the 
ground,  and  can  negotiate  directly  with  tlie  representative 
of  the  company.  Ho  is  in  a  position  to  obtain  and  supply 
without  delay  whatever  proofs  of  claim  and  documents 
may  be  required.  Moreover,  claims  are  almost  without 
exception  adjusted  •'according  to  the  usages  of  the  port 
of  destination.*'  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  returns  the 
claim  to  the  shippers  for  collection,  it  will  usually  be 
d  that  some  necessary  link  in  the  chain  has  been 
ctd»  Bequests  for  more  papers  or  corrected  ones 
•#  to  be  returned.  At  the  later  date  it  may  be 
jnpoesible  to  Mcnre  the  proofs,  figures,  papers. 
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or  what-not  wanted.  In  any  case  collection  of  claims 
by  shippers  is  more  difficalt  and  slower^  at  least  in  New 
York,  than  by  the  consignee.  However,  the  usual  Certi- 
ficate of  Insurance,  which  is  sent  with  other  documents 
to  the  consignee,  may  not  be  sufficient  for  the  latter 's 
use  in  case  of  damage.  Such  Certificates  always  provide 
that  claims  shall  be  adjusted  **  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  the  policy,'*  and  average  adjusters  may  demand  proof 
that  all  of  the  essential  conditions  of  the  policy  are 
embodied  in  the  Certificate  or  are  otherwise  put  before 
them. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  total  loss  recognized  in  marine 
insurance  practice:  (1)  Actual  total  loss,  where  the  sub- 
ject-matter insured  is  destroyed  or  so  damaged  as  to 
cease  to  be  a  thing  of  the  kind  insured,  or  where  the 
assured  is  irretrievably  deprived  thereof;  and  (2)  con- 
structive total  loss,  where  the  subject-matter  insured  is 
reasonably  abandoned  on  account  of  its  actual  loss 
appearing  to  be  unavoidable,  or  because  it  could  not  be 
preserved  from  actual  total  loss  without  an  expenditure 
which  would  exceed  its  value  when  the  expenditure  had 
been  incurred.^^  In  the  case  of  goods,  there  is  a  construct- 
ive total  loss  when  the  cost  of  repairing  and  forwarding 
the  goods  to  their  destination  would  exceed  their  value 
on  arrival. 

When  a  claim  for  total  loss  arises,  the  assured  should 
at  once  give  notice  of  abandonment  to  the  underwriters. 
This  is  usually  done  formally  in  writing,  and  the  under- 
writers often  enough  reply  formally,  declining  to  accept 
the  abandonment,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  in  case 
the  loss  turns  out  not  to  be  total.     This  refusal  does  not 

«o  Marine  Insurance  Act,  1906.  6  Edw.  VII,  Chapter  41,  Sections  56 
and  60. 
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affect  their  liability  in  the  least  if  the  claim  can  be 
proved.  Meanwhile,  the  assured  is  expected  to  take  such 
measures  as  he  can  to  recover  any  part  of  the  property 
and  sell  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties  concerned.  When 
the  underwriter  accepts  the  abandonment,  the  property 
passes  to  him^  the  consideration  for  the  transfer  being 
the  payment  of  the  sum  insureds 

The  docaments  required  to  establish  a  claim  for  total 
loss  are:  (1)  Protest  of  Master;  (2)  set  of  bills  of  lading 
(endorsed  if  necessary,  so  as  to  be  available  to  the  under- 
writer) ;  (3)  Policy  or  Certificate  of  Insurance  (endorsed 
if  necessary);  (4)  statement  of  loss  in  detail;  and  (5) 
bill  of  sale  and  abandonment  **with  subrogation  to  the 
underwriter/'  that  Ls,  an  assigiunent  of  all  interest  to 
the  underwriter.  The  proceeds  of  property  abandoned 
to  the  underwriter  are  accounted  for  to  him  and  are 
technically  called  salvage.  A  claim  for  total  loss  cannot, 
of  course,  extend  beyond  the  full  amount  insured  in  the 
poliisy. 

The  adjustment  of  claims  for  partial  loss  or  damage, 
that  is,  for  particular  average,  may  present  a  good  many 
|:eompUcationH,  but  in  ordinary  practice  is  readily  and 
icably  arranged.  The  books  on  marine  insurance  deal 
at  great  length  with  the  niceties  of  some  decisions,  but 
the  only  really  essential  point  necessary  to  be  brought 
n  is  that  **the  loss  for  which  the  underwriter  is 
whidi  arises  from  the  deterioration  of  the 
aea  damage."  The  rule  has  thus  been 
minent  English  judge:  **The  underwriter 
portion  of  the  difference  between  sound 
ttt  the  port  of  delivery,  and  pays  that  pro- 
tho  value  of  the  goods  specified  in  the 
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The  documents  necessary  for  the  substantiation  of  a 
claim  for  particular  average  (partial  loss)  are:  (1)  Pro- 
test of  Master,  or  log  book;  (2)  set  of  bills  of  lading;  (3) 
Policy  or  Certificate  of  Insurance  (endorsed,  if  neces- 
sary) ;  (4)  certified  statements  in  detail  of  actual  cash 
value  at  destination  of  goods  in  damaged  state,  all 
charges  paid,  and  the  same  as  to  the  sound  value  on  the 
same  day;  and  (5)  subrogation  of  damaged  goods  to 
underwriters.  At  practically  every  port  of  the  world  there 
are  average  agents  appointed  by  insurance  companies 
who,  upon  demand,  inspect  goods  on  which  damage  is 
dauned. 

Small  matters  may  be  settled  out  of  hand  by  the  direct 
agent  for  the  underwriting  company;  for  larger  or  com- 
plicated claims  he  usually  appoints  a  surveyor  or  perhaps 
several  of  them.  The  latter  may  reach  an  agreement 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned  as  to  the  amount  of  damage 
to  be  paid,  or  (more  often)  may  order  the  damaged  goods 
sold  at  auction.  The  proceeds,  on  duly  certified  account- 
sales,  constitute  the  damaged  value.  The  surveyor  also 
gives  a  certified  statement  as  to  the  sound  values  of  the 
goods  on  the  same  day,  either  from  his  own  knowledge  or 
after  inquiries  and  taking  expert  opinion  and  advice. 
In  extremely  complicated  cases  the  final  adjustment  may 
have  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  professional  average 
adjusters. 

In  determining  whether  or  not  a  claim  for  particular 
average  attains  the  franchise,  no  account  of  anything  but 
the  actual  physical  damage  is  taken.  Expenses  for 
survey,  etc.,  are  at  the  charge  of  the  assured.  If  it  is 
found  that  the  actual  material  damage  exceeds  the  stipu- 
lated franchise  (three  or  five  or  whatever  per  cent  is 
named  in  the  F.  P.  A.  clause),  there  being  evidently  a 
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liability  on  the  part  of  the  underwriter,  then  the  latter 
allows  to  the  assured  the  survey  fees  and  other  expenses 
(except  in  his  own  office)  incurred  in  making  up  the 
claim,  because  essential  to  it  and  therefore  a  part  of  it 
In  the  case  of  insurance  of  goods  in  series,  if  it  is  found 
that  there  is  a  claim  on  only  certain  series  of  damaged 
goods  and  not  on  other  series,  **then  the  proportion  of 
the  costs  attaching  to  the  goods  whose  damage  does  not 
attain  the  franchise,  falls  to  the  assured 's  burden,  not 
being  recoverable  by  him  from  his  underwriter.*' 

TEST  QUESTIONS 


1.  Who  iasures  goods  while  tranHported  on  a  railroad  T    On 
a  vessel ! 

2.  Explain  why  insurance  practice  differs  on  rail-^and^water 
transportation. 

3.  Explain  the  operation  of  Lloyd *8  insurance, 

4.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Ci\il  War  upon  American 
marine  inKurtineuT 

5.  What  risks  may  be  covered  by  marine  insurance  today  1 

6.  Approximately,  what  are  the  rates  on  marine  insurance  t 

7.  Who  pays  the  cost  of  insurance,  the  importer  or  the  ex- 
porter T 

8.  What  items  should  be  included  in  marine  insurance  t 

9.  What  is  meant  by  value  policies,  open  policies,  and  floating 
policies! 

10.  Distinguish  between  interest  policies  and  wager  policies. 

11.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  phrase  *'at  and  from"  in 
A  marine  insurance  policy  f 

12.  What  is  the  American  practice  with  respect  to  double  or 
multiple  insurance t    The  French! 

13.  Explain  the  meaning  of  general  average  in  a  marine  insur- 
ance policy. 

14.  What  is  meant  by  particular  average! 

15.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  memorandum  in  a  marina 
insurances  policy. 

16.  Explain  bow  insurance  claims  are  adjusted  under  marine 
policies. 
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as  well  as  our  prestige  in  international  relations.  We 
should  have  vessels  of  our  own  as  a  naval  auxiliary  in 
case  of  war;  we  ought  to  be  more  independent  of  foreign 
carriers  for  our  freights  when  scores  or  hundreds  of 
them  are  chartered  or  drafted  by  other  nations  when  at 
war  among  themselves,  or  interned  or  blockaded  in  home 
or  neutral  ports.^ 

A  knowledge  both  of  the  history  of  our  marine  and 
of  the  theories  and  measures  of  American  statesmen 
who  have  concerned  themselves  with  its  regeneration  is 
necessary  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  problems 
involved  in  building  up  our  foreign  shipping.  Obviously, 
thorough  or  adequate  discussion  of  so  complicated  a 
problem  cannot  be  condensed  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
chapter.  In  order  to  gain  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  situa- 
tion and  of  the  several  policies  that  are  advocated,  a 
study  of  our  history  on  the  sea  is  urged.^ 

1  This  point  Is  strikingly  emphasized  at  the  time  of  this  writing  by 
the  eTents  of  the  European  war. 

2  Among  histories  and  discussions  the  following  may  be  uoted : 
Lindsay,  W.  S.,  History  of  Merchant  Shipping.    An  English  work  still 

a  standard  as  to  conditions  prior  to  its  publication  in  1874. 

Preble,  O.  H.,  History  of  Steam  Navigation, 

Fry,  Henry,  History  of  North  Atlantic  Steam  Navigation. 

Morrison,  J.  H.,  History  of  American  Steam  Navigation. 

Maginnis,  A.  J.,  The  Atlantic  Ferry. 

Marrin,  Winthrop  I/.,  AmciHcan  Merchant  Marine.  An  ardent  and 
eloquent,  if  sometimes  narrow,  advocate  of  ship  subsidies. 

Bates,  W,  W.,  American  Marine  and  American  Navigation.  Written 
in  support  of  the  author's  theory  in  favor  of  discriminating  duties  against 
imports  in  other  than  American  bottoms,  even  if  every  treaty  of  the 
United  States  must  be  violated. 

Wells,  David  A.,  Our  Merchant  Marine.  A  logical,  well  reasoned 
argument  for  free  ships. 

Meeker,  Royal,  History  of  Shipping  Subsidies.  He  ruthlessly  riddles 
the  familiar  and  conventional  arguments  for  subsidies  and  favors  mail 
payments  *'on  a  business  basis." 
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As  will  be  recognized  by  all  who  take  the  troable  to 
investigate  this  subject  even  superficially,  efforts  to  im- 
prove our  position  on  the  high  seas  have  not  been  lacking, 
yet  have  signally  failed  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 
Shipping  men  frequently  attribute  this  failure,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  constant  coupling  of  laws  embodying  de- 
sirable requirements  with  restrictions  nullifying  the 
advantages  offered,  or  to  the  passage  of  other  and  uncon- 
nected acts  imposing  new  or  different  burdens  on  the 
man  who  wishes  to  put  a  ship  to  sea  under  the  American 
[flag. 

2.  Development  and  Prosfebity  of  American  Shipping 

From  the  very  first  days  of  the  founding  of  the  North 
American  colonies  shipbuiMing  was  naturally  one  of  the 
industries  that  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
colonists*  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ameri- 
oaa  Revolution  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  more  of 
the  people  in  New  England  were  actually  engaged  in 
shipbuilding  and  ship  sailing  than  in  agriculture,  even 
iu  spite  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  building  of 
ships  in  the  English  colonies.  The  statement  is  made 
that  at  one  time  during  this  period  Massachusetts  was 
estimated  to  have  one  vessel  for  every  hundred  of  its 


rniuniorc,  Walter  T^  Ship  Suhaidies,  An  advocate  of  dlscrlinlnatlitg 
dutir;*;  he  re<*offiilM»  certain  vital  weukoesses  In  the  plan, 

BncoQ,  Edwin  M.,  Manual  of  Navigation  Laic^,  and  Manual  of  Ship 
SuhHdict,  Two  brief  unvamUUed  sumiuariea  of  hlatory  and  present 
couditionH. 

Sbalcr,  N.  8,»  United  8tatc§  of  America^  Chapter  10,  on  'The  Maritime 
t  ^  of  Amerlcti/'  written  by  J.  It,  Holey.    Mr  Soley,  formerly  Aa- 

^  (•cj-ftary  uf  the  Navy,  reviews  the  history  of  Amerlf^an  shipping 

mod  tlie  varIou»  poltcU*?  undiniiiki'n  or  advocattnl  for  Itf*  upbuilding. 

Innumrrnble  speeches  reprinted  from  the  Congressional  Ileoord. 
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inhabitants.  One  out  of  every  four  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  a  shipowner  or  had 
been  a  ship  captain.  In  1789,  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  United  States 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  was  123,893.  During  the  next 
succeeding  eight  years  it  increased  384  per  cent.  During 
the  following  ten  years  it  increased  42  per  cent,  848,307 
tons  having  been  registered  in  1807. 

Thereafter,  there  was  no  increase,  but  rather  periods 
of  decrease  and  of  partial  recovery,  so  that  in  1837  the 
American  registered  tonnage  was  actually  a  little  less 
than  that  of  thirty  years  previous.  After  1837  the 
increase  was  again  rapid,  culminating  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  with  two  and  a  half  million  tons  in  the 
foreign  trade,  and  5,539,813  tons  in  foreign  and  domestic 
trade  and  in  the  fisheries.  The  tonnage  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  dependencies  at  this  time  was  5,895,369  and  that 
of  all  other  nations  combined  was  only  5,800,767.  Thus, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  was 
nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  shipping  tonnage  of  the 
world.  It  was  more  than  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  that 
which  would  have  been  required  to  carry  all  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  country.^ 

The  explanation  offered  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
American  vessels  during  this  period  is  that  we  built 
ships  of  better  model  end  greater  speed.  The  costs 
of  materials  entering  into  the  ships'  construction 
were,  with  the  exception  of  wood,  considerably  more  in 
the  United  States  than  in  some  other  countries,  and  the 
wages  of  seamen  were  higher.  It  was  aflSrmed,  also,  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  American  sailor  was  such  that  fewer 
men  were  required  to  man  American  vessels  and  that  we 

s  Wells,  David  A.,  The  Merchant  Marine, 
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were  also  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  introduc- 
ing labor-saving  mechanisms  on  board  of  ships  to  take 
the  place  of  manual  labor.  It  is  said  that  as  a  general 
rule  American  ships  could  make  four  voyages  while 
English  ships  were  making  three  and  that  American  ship- 
owners frequently  obtained  better  prices  for  their  freight 
— one-sixteenth  of  a  penny  more  per  pound,  for  example, 
on  cotton.  These  facts  are  more  or  less  acknowledged  by 
Lindsay,  the  historian  of  British  shipping. 

3.  Decline  of  Amemcan  Shippiko 


But  the  times  were  changing.  The  advent  of  the 
steamer,  several  years  before,  encouraged  the  efforts  of 
British  shipowoiers  to  compete  on  the  ocean  with  the 
vessels  which  they  were  better  able  to  supply  with  boilers 
and  engines  than  their  United  States  competitors.  Be- 
sides that,  Great  Britain  was  in  urgent  need  of  the 
swiftest  and  best  means  of  communication  with  many 
scattered  and  far  distant  colonies.  The  British  Govern- 
iment,  therefore,  readily  aided  Samuel  Cunard,  as  it  did 
other  owners,  granting  him  a  subsidy  of  $425,000  a  year 
to  carry  the  mails  back  and  forth  between  Liverpool, 
Halifax,  and  Boston,  with  an  occasional  visit  to  Quebec* 
The  Cunard  service  began  in  1840  with  four  wooden 
sidewheel  steamers.* 

In  1845  our  Congress  determined  to  secure  for  Ameri- 
can shipowners  a  part  of  the  steamship-carrying  trade 
and  awarded  $200,000  a  year  to  the  Ocean  Steamship 
Company  to  establish  a  service  between  New  York, 
Havre,  and  Bremen, 


Two  large  steamers  were  built^ 


*  lindsaj,  EUlory  of  Merchant  Shipping, 
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Collins  line,  with  the  quick  sailings  and  short  stay  in 
port  of  its  mail  steamers,  to  secure  or  carry  much  cargo.* 

Although  the  subsidy  to  the  Collins  line  was  increased 
in  1852  to  $33,000  per  voyage  for  twenty-sLx  trips  a  year, 
tlie  struggle  between  the  lines  quickly  became  one  for  life 
or  death.  The  superiof  speed  and  equipment  at  first  gave 
the  American  boats  the  greater  part  of  the  passenger 
business,  but  the  English  ships  got  most  of  the  freight, 
which  was  then  the  profitable  side  of  the  business. 

Although  economic  conditions  of  the  times,  as  we  now 
look  back  on  them,  made  it  doubtful  whether  the  Ameri- 
cana could  compete  successfully  with  the  English  in  steam 
navigation,  the  actual  failure  of  the  Collins  line  is  often 
attributed  to  the  loss  of  two  of  that  linens  best  ships. 
On  top  of  this  Congress  reduced  the  subsidy,  abrogating 
it  altogether  in  1858,  and  the  Collins  line  disappeared 
from  the  seas.  It  had  never  declared  a  dividend.  Al- 
though it  ** might  have  survived  the  loss  of  its  two  ships 
just  as  contemporary  British  companies  survived  o\en 
worse  disasters,  it  could  not  and  did  not  survive  the 
loiS  of  its  ships  and  the  greater  part  of  its  subsidy  at 
the  same  time.'* 

The  fine  ships  were  seized  by  Uie  mortgagees  an<l  sold ; 
at  the  same  time  the  steamships  of  the  Bremen  line  were 
withdra\v^  and  dismantled;  and  the  line  to  Havre,  run- 
ning a  little  longer,  also  soon  disappeared.  The  cost  to 
the  government  of  its  first  venture  in  steamship  subsidies, 
covering  thirteen  years  between  1845  and  1858,  is  figured 
by  Dr.  Meeker  at  api)roximately  fourteen  and  a  half 
million  dollars.** 

•  M«tkiir,  BiMtoru  of  8kipp(nff  8uh»idic§^ 

iH  K.  CoUliui  &  Ca,  when  Uiey  fnlled,  wer^  recelTing  from  the  United 
ftitos  GoTernm^it  a  total  of  ^>S.Q(X>  a  ymr  tor  20  tripe.    The  Cunard 
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The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  dedine  of  the  American  merchant  marine.  Nearly 
all  of  our  merchantmen  were  owned  in  the  North  and 
were  therefore  the  lawful  prey  of  Confederate  cruisers 
and  privateers.  The  Southern  Government  was  quick 
to  see  its  opportunity,  and  by  armed  vessels,  fitted  out  in 
Southern  ports  and  afterwards  in  England  through  the 
complaisance  of  that  Government,  fearful  depreda- 
tions were  made  on  the  conmaerce  of  the  nation.  In  the 
four  years  of  the  war  1,150,000  tons  of  shipping  were 
lost  to  our  merchant  marine.*^  From  this  loss  our  shipping 
never  again  recovered. 

The  effect  of  the  Civil  War  upon  our  merchant  marine 
was  disastrous,  because  the  shock  came  at  a  critical 
epoch  in  the  evolution  of  shipping  interests.  It  marked 
the  transition  from  sail  to  steam  and  from  wood  to  iron. 
These  changes  favored  the  English  ship  builders,  because 
they  could  manufacture  ships  cheaper  than  could  the 
American  yards.  Another  factor  to  consider  is  that  just 
at  this  time  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  development 
of  inland  industries  and  communication  in  the  United 
States.  American  capital  found  a  profitable  outlet  in 
the  interior.  These  economic  and  business  tendencies, 
which  are  largely  accountable  for  the  decline  in  our 
merchant  marine,  in  reality  antedate  the  war.  The  sub- 
sidy experiments  after  the  war  were  powerless  to  stay 
the  downward  tendency. 

Company  was  that  year  (1858)  receiving  as  subsidy  from  the  British 
Government  £173,340  ($843,000)  for  44  trips  a  year.  The  heavy  sub- 
sidy to  the  Cunard  Company  did  not  discourage  British  competition. 
Beginning  in  1850,  Mr.  luman  successfully  operated  his  line  for  years 
without  a  subsidy  and  without  any  mail  payments. 
T  Johnson,  Ocean  and  Inland  Water  Transportation, 
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4,  Shipping  Develofmekts  Aftee  the  Civil.  Wab 

Since  the  Civil  War,  the  American  merchant  marine 
has  had  a  steady  growth  in  domestic  commerce,  but  has 
fallen  to  practically  nothing  in  foreign  commerce.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  at  various  times,  both  by  private 
interests  and  by  the  Government,  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment  of  a  foreign  merchant  marine*  From  1864  to  1891 
the  Government  pursued  a  vacillating  and  haphazard 
policy,  attempting  at  various  times  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  the  merchant  marine,  but  never  following 
a  consistent  and  far-reaching  plan.  It  seems  that  what- 
ever aid  was  given  during  these  years  was  rather  in  the 
nature  of  special  favors  to  those  interests  who  were  able 
to  persuade  Congress  to  contribute  to  the  development 
of  their  Imes.  In  1864  subsidies  were  granted  to  a 
Brazilian  line  and  later  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company.  The  later  efforts  of  this  latter  company  to 
increase  its  subsidies  and  the  political  scandals  that 
grew  out  of  these  efforts,  caused  the  Government  to 
abrogate  all  subsidies  to  the  lines.  Little  more  was  done 
by  the  Government  until  the  passage  of  the  Ocean  Mail 
Act  in  1891,  Several  steamship  companies  attempted 
to  establish  lines  in  various  directions  during  these  years, 
but  most  of  the  plans  were  soon  abandoned  and  no  sub- 
stantial gain  to  an  American  merchant  marine  was  made, 

5.  Ocean  Mail  Act  of  1891 


In  1891  the  Government  attempted  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  American  lines  by  the  passage  of  the 
Ocean  Mail  Act  The  immediate  occasion  for  the  passage 
of  this  act  was  the  plea  of  the  International  Navigation 
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Company  for  mail  subsidies  on  the  vessels  of  the  Inman 
line.  This  company  had  recently  purchased  these  vessels 
from  British  interests,  whereupon  the  British  subsidies 
were  discontinued.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
act,  the  International  Navigation  Company  had  under 
construction  in  British  yards  two  costly  passenger 
steamers — the  City  of  New  York  and  the  City  of  Paris. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1891,  these  vessels  would 
not  be  eligible  for  the  subsidy.  A  suflSciently  moving 
appeal  was  made  to  Congress  which,  in  1892,  gave  the 
company  the  privilege  of  admitting  the  City  of  Paris 
and  the  City  of  New  York  to  American  registry.  This 
concession  made  them  eligible  for  mail  pay  from  our 
Government  on  the  condition  that  two  similar  ships  be 
built  by  the  company  in  American  waters.  Accordingly, 
the  St.  Paul  and  the  St.  Louis  were  ordered,  and  in  1895 
took  their  place  among  the  best  vessels  of  their  day. 
These  two  vessels  secured  under  a  special  act  seemed  to 
have  been  the  net  result  of  the  addition  to  our  merchant 
marine  by  the  Act  of  1891.® 

•  The  provisions  of  the  Ocean  Mail  Act  of  1891  may  thiis  he  sum- 
marized.  The  American  mail-carrying  steamships  were  divided  into 
four  classes.  The  first  class  was  to  include  steamships  of  a  speed  of 
20  knots  per  hour  and  a  gross  registered  tonnage  of  not  less  than  8^000. 
Vessels  of  this  class  only  were  eligible  to  carrying  the  mails  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  A  second  class  was  to  consist  of  Iron 
or  steel  steamships  of  a  speed  of  16  Isnots  per  hour  and  a  gross  registered 
tonnage  of  at  least  5,000.  This  class  was  Intended  for  service  to  South 
America,  China,  and  Japan.  A  third  class  was  to  include  iron  or  steel 
steamships  of  a  speed  of  14  Icnots  and  gross  registered  tonnage  of  at  least 
2,600.  The  fourth  class  was  to  be  made  up  of  iron,  steel,  or  wooden 
steamships  of  a  speed  of  12  knota  and  gross  registered  tonnage  of  not 
less  than  1,500.  For  ships  of  the  first  class  the  mail  pay  was  set  at 
^00  for  every  mile  traversed  on  the  outward  voyage;  ships  of  the 
second  class  were  to  receive  $2.00  a  mile ;  ships  of  the  third  class  $1.00 ; 
and  shins  of  the  fourth  class  66%  cents.  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
crews  of  the  ships  should  be  American — one-quarter  during  the  first  two 
years,  one-third  during  the  next  three  years»  and  at  least  one-half  during 
tlM  remainder  of  any  mail  contract. 
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The  Ocean  Mail  Act  of  1891  was  supplemented  in  an 
important  particular  by  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  August 
24, 1912,  This  act  provided  for  the  general  admission  to 
American  register  of  foreign-built  vessels,  less  than  five 
years  old,  aud  that  such  vessels  might  contract  with  the 
Postmaster-General  under  the  Act  of  1891  **so  long  as 
such  vessels  shall  in  aU  respects  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions and  requirements**  of  that  act.  The  Panama  Canal 
Act  eliminated  the  difference  in  cost  of  building  steam- 
ships in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain,  and  to 
that  extent  offered  certain  assistance  to  onr  shipping 
interests,  although  relative  costs  of  operation  were  not 
thereby  changed. 

On  August  18,  1914,  President  Wilson  signed  a  bill 
amending  the  section  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  in  ques- 
tion by  removing  the  limitations  as  to  age  (five  years) 
and  permitting  foreigndmilt  vessels,  no  matter  when 
built,  to  obtain  American  registry  if  owned  by  American 
firms  or  corporations,  thus  finally  accomplishing  the  free- 
ship  policy  which  for  bo  many  years  was  the  bete  noire 
of  many  Americans  influential  in  shaping  our  merchant 
marine  legislation. 


6.  Shipsuildino  ik  thb  United  States 


Shipbuilding  and  the  operation  of  ocean  steamships 
are  to  a  large  extent  interdependable,  if  not  inseparable, 
industries*  Wbile  it  is  true  that  American  shipbuilding 
cannot  develop  largely  except  as  our  merehant  marine 
develops,  yet  a  certain  amount  of  prosperity  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  requirements  of  our  Navy  and  by  the  growing 
importance  of  onr  coastwise  and  Great  Lakes  service. 
Many  of  the  vessels  built  for  the  Great  Lakes  service  arq 
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adapted  for  tramp  services  upon  the  seas,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  American  shipbuilding  industry  does 
not  compare  in  size  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
or  France. 

Why  cannot  American  shipyards  build  as  cheaply  as 
yards  on  the  Clyde  or  the  Tyne  or  the  Severn!  This  is 
a  common  question.  That  ships  can  be  built  more  cheaply 
in  British  and  German  yards  is  a  well-established  fact. 
Estimates  of  the  cost  of  American-built  ships  have 
ranged  all  the  way  from  15  to  40  per  cent  over  costs  of 
similar  foreign-built  vessels.®  A  number  of  explanations 
are  oflFered,  but  the  chief  reasons  undoubtedly  are:  (1) 
Until  recently  at  least,  the  usually  higher  cost  of  steel 
plates  in  the  United  States;  (2)  higher  labor  costs  in 
American  shipyards,  although  it  is  claimed  that  the  ef- 
ficiency of  American  workmen  in  shipyards,  as  in  so 
many  of  our  manufacturing  industries,  offsets  the  dif- 
ference in  wages  to  a  large  extent ;  and  (3),  certainly  most 
important  of  all,  the  fact  that  in  British  yards,  particu- 
larly, the  work  of  shipbuilding  has  become  standardized, 
with  an  annual  production  in  recent  years  of  from  1,000,- 
000  to  2,000,000  tons  of  shipping,  whereas  in  American 
yards  it  has,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  been  rare  that  even 
half  of  our  existing  facilities  have  been  engaged  in  actual 
work  either  for  the  merchant  marine  or  on  war  vessels 
for  our  own  or  foreign  navies. 

One  of  our  prominent  shipbuilders,  a  former  naval  of- 
ficer and  a  well-known  advocate  of  subsidies,  has  de- 
clared: **It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  practice  econ- 

•  See  report  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission  with  testimony 
taken  at  the  hearings,  Washington,  1905.  A  little  testimony  bearing  on 
tbe  same  question  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Com« 
mittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in  the  investigation  of  ship 
plug  combinations,  1013. 
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omies  under  our  circumstances  and  build  the  ships  sa 
that  they  would  compare  favorably  in  costs  with  ships 
built  abroad/* 

Far  ahead  of  all  the  world  as  we  Americans  are  in  our 
standardized,  systematized  factories,  the  British  have 
Iiitherto  actually  beaten  us  at  our  own  game  in  the  ship- 
yard. No  American  manufacturer  needs  explanation  of 
the  advantages  gained. 

American  shipbuilders  have  naturally  been  found 
ranged  with  the  ardent  supporters  of  subsidies  or  other 
subventions  or  government  assistance  to  shipbuilding^ 
and  also  of  such  assistance  to  shipping  itself.  Their 
only  hope  of  getting  work  in  considerable  volume  is 
to  be  found  in  bringing  about  a  condition  whereby  vessels 
must  be  built  in  American  yards  in  order  to  obtain  Amer- 
ican  registry.  Although  the  Government  has  made  ship- 
building a  very  highly  protected  industry,  the  political 
temper  of  the  country  has  never  been  such  that  ship- 
building bounties  could  be  seriously  considered.  Such 
bounties  to  shipbuilders  are  actually  given  in  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  a  few  other  countries.  It  has  lately 
happened  that  the  French  shipbuilders  have  been  able  to 
onderbid  the  English  shipbuilders,  because  of  the  bounty, 
which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  more  than  $150,000 
on  some  ships. 

7.  Governmental  Assistance  to  a  Mekchant  Mabinb 

Almost  all  countries  offer  some  sort  of  assistance  to 
their  principal  navigation  companies  or  to  their  ship- 
yards. This  assistance  may  take  one  or  more  of  the 
following  forms: 

1.  A  bounty  to  shipbuilders,  like  that  of  France,  just 
referred  to. 
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2.  A  navigation  bounty,  or  subsidy,  as  it  is  usually 
called. 

3.  Special  grants  for  definite  services  to  be  performed, 
either  in  the  form  of  postal  subsidies  or  naval  sub- 
ventions. 

4.  The  policy  of  taxing  their  own  vessels  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  imposts  on  foreign  vessels  entering  their 
ports. 

5.  Bemitting  some  of  the  charges  incurred  m  foreign 
services,  such  as  the  Suez  Canal  tolls. 

6.  Materials  admitted  free  of  duty  or  at  reduced  duties. 

7.  Special  rail  rates  given  from  points  where  ma- 
terials are  manufactured  to  the  port  where  the  ship  is  to 
be  launched. 

The  general,  straight,  out-and-out  subsidy  applying 
to  all  vessels  of  a  country  is  rare.  The  special  'subven- 
tion for  definite  services  to  be  rendered  is  common.  We 
have  it  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States  in  the  way 
of  mail  pay  offered  to  certain  lines,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out.  It  will  be  interesting  to  summarize  the  pres- 
ent practices  of  foreign  countries. 

Great  Britain  grants  mail  subsidies  and  admiralty  subventions 
and  her  colonies  steamship  subsidies;  France,  mail  subsidies, 
construction  and  navigation  bounties,  and  fishery  bounties;  Ger- 
many, mail  subsidies,  steamship  subsidies,  preferential  rates  on 
the  state  railroads  for  shipbuilding  materials ;  Belgium,  premiums 
to  certain  steamship  lines,  pilotage  refunds;  Austria-Hungary, 
mail  subsidies,  construction  and  navigation  bounties,  Suez  Canal 
refunds;  Hungary,  bounties  to  Hungarian  ships;  Italy,  mail 
subsidies,  construction  and  navigation  bounties;  Spain,  mail 
subsidies,  construction  and  navigation  bounties;  Portugal,  mall 
subventions  to  steamship  companies;  Denmark,  trade  subsidies, 
exemptions  from  harbor  dues;  Sweden,  state  contributions,  loans 
to  steamship  companies;  Norway,  state  contributions,  trade  sub- 
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ddies;  BtLssia,  mail  subsidies,  mileage  aubfiidies,  government 
loana,  steamship  subsidies,  Suez  Caual  refunds;  Japan,  state  aid 
to  ateamslnp  companies,  mail  subsidies,  construction  and  naviga- 
tion bounties,  fisheries  bounties;.  China,  state  aid  to  steamship 
eompaniea,  subsidies  to  shipyards;  South  America — Brazil  and 
Argentina,  subsidies  to  foreign  steamship  companies;  United 
States,  mail  subsidies  to  seven  steamship  lines.***  In  amendment 
to  the  foregoing  (from  a  1911  authority),  to  bring  conditiona 
down  to  date,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  debates  in  Congress 
apropos  of  the  Panama  Canal  tolls,  the  statement  was  made 
that  Spain  also  refunds  Suez  Canal  tolls. 

The  United  States  has  for  some  time  admitted  cer- 
tain shipbuilding  materials  free  of  import  duties,  and 
by  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  usually  referred  to  as  the 
Undem^ood  Bill,  a  preferential  discount  of  five  per 
cent  is  olTered  on  all  goods  brought  into  the  United 
\  States  in  ships  flying  the  American  flag.  However,  since 
the  same  preferential  applies  to  ships  of  all  nations  with 
which  the  United  States  has  a  treaty  insuring  equal  treat- 
ment, and  since  tlu?  flags  of  such  nations  are  flow  n  by  prac- 
tically the  w^hole  list  of  steamships  that  bring  cargo  to 
the  United  States,  the  Attorney-General  has  ruled  **that 
the  five  per  cent  discount  to  American  vessels  only,  which 
was  the  primary  object  of  the  sub-section  in  question,  can- 
not be  given  without  impairing  the  stipulations  of  exist- 
^  ing  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  various  other 
[  powers,  and  that  consequently  the  sub-section,  by  the  ex- 
pressed terms  of  the  pro\*iso,  is  inoperative." 

Yet,  in  a  case  brought  up  by  New*  York  importers  a 
decision  was  handed  down  by  a  district  court  upholding 
the  five  per  cent  preferential  as  legal  and  collectible.  Un- 
doubtedly, a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  will  be  required  to  establish  the  final  status  of  this 
provision  of  the  Underwood  Bill, 

>•  Bacon,  Edwf Q  M.t  Manual  of  Ship  8uh$idie§, 
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8.  Ship  Subsidies 

Among  the  Governmental  aids  that  are  given  to  the 
shipping  industry,  the  subsidy  question  will  immediately 
be  recognized  as  that  which  has  been  most  prominently 
before  the  public  for  two  generations  or  more.  Subsidies 
have  not  been  altogether  unknown  in  our  history,  and,  like 
many  other  well-meaning  measures,  have  proved  flat  fail- 
ures. The  common  explanation  of  such  failures  is  a 
wholesale  condemnation  of  our  navigation  laws,  often  by 
])eople  who  seem  to  have  been  very  much  in  the  dark  as 
to  just  what  the  navigation  laws  were.  The  general  mis- 
understanding in  this  respect  is  perhaps  only  equaled  by 
the  fatuous  arguments  advanced  with  irritating  frequency 
on  behalf  of  subsidies  in  this  country.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  a  brief  summary  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  sub- 
sidies will  seem  timely  in  this  discussion. 

The  arguments  usually  advanced  in  favor  of  ship  sub- 
sidies may  be  divided  into  three  classes — ^theoretical, 
popular,  and  political.  The  distinction  between  these 
classes  is  not  always  clear  cut,  but  we  may  preserve  it 
for  the  value  that  it  possesses. 

The  theoretical  arguments  in  favor  of  ship  subsidies 
usually  take  up  the  question  of  protection  to  home  indus- 
tries and  the  effect  of  subsidies  upon  shipping  compe- 
tition. Subsidies  are  usually  assumed  to  be  similar  to  a 
protective  tariff.  Inasmuch  as  both  of  them  are  intended 
to  aid  home  industries,  there  is  a  likeness.  So  far  as 
prices  of  goods  or  services  are  concerned,  the  analogy 
breaks  down.  Under  a  protective  tariff  the  home  con- 
sumer must  usually  pay  for  the  protection  in  the  form 
of  a  higher  price  for  his  goods  and  is  often  inconvenienced 
by  restriction  of  output.    Shipping  subsidies,  however. 
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cannot  increase  the  rates  of  transportation  over  the  sea 
and  they  may  conceivably  even  lower  the  rates.  Imme- 
diate effects  of  a  subsidy,  therefore,  differ  from  protec- 
tion to  national  industries. 

However,  the  economic  argnments  against  artificial 
stimulation  of  industry  will  probably  be  the  same  against 
Governmental  support  of  the  shipping  industry  as  in 
Governmental  aid  to  domestic  production.  Experience 
will  hardly  warrant  the  conclusion  that  this  artificial 
itimulus  to  the  shipping  industry  will  result  in  greater 
competition  among  the  shippers  and  that,  therefore,  rates 
will  be  reduced.  Our  own  experience  with  competition 
among  railroads  casts  serious  doubt  upon  such  a  propo- 
sition.   Perhaps,  also,  enough  actual  illustrations  might 

ibe  given  to  show  that  frequently  an  artificially  supported 
idustry  is  not  managed  in  as  eSicient  a  manner  as  one 

[in'hich  exists  only  by  reason  of  being  able  to  meet  all  com- 
[>etitiom 

A  further  objection  to  these  points  is  made  by  the 
[opponent  of  ship  subsidies.    Fear  is  expressed  that  sob- 

'sidy  payments  once  begun  as  a  temporary  policy  may 
become  permanent,  and  at  least  a  portion  of  the  bounty 
ly  be  absorbed  by  a  shipping  or  navigation  monopoly. 
Smith  long  ago  pointed  out  in  his  Wealth  of 

^Kalions  that  under  the  tonnage  bounty  of  the  Wliite 
Ilorring  Fishery,  it  was  toe  o* mmon  for  vessels  to  fit  out 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  catching,  not  the  fish,  but  the 
bounty.  Even  today  it  is  charged  that  the  French  ship- 
ping lines  sometimes  choose  the  longest  routes  because 
of  the  mileage  bounties  paid  by  that  government 
Among  the  popular  arguments  in  favor  of  the  ship 

fiubsidy,  two  may  be  mentioned:  (1)  That  trade  follows 
the  fiag,  and  (2)  that  America  should  save  the  freight 
on  itii  foreign  commerce. 
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As  to  fhe  first  argnmenty  there  can  be  no  donbt  about 
the  question  that  a  flag  floating  in  all  the  harbors  of 
the  world  makes  good  advertising  for  an  industrial 
country  and  may  thereby  stimulate  foreign  trade.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  business 
interests  are  often  much  more  compelling  than  patriotic 
sentiments  and  that  business  turns  in  the  direction  which 
is  most  profitable. 

Numerous  illustrations  might  be  given  where  a  German 
or  an  English  merchantman  has  disregarded  patriotic 
conditions  and  hauled  foreign  gooda  instead  of  the  goods 
of  its  own  country,  when  it  was  more  profitable  for 
it  to  do  so.  Only  in  case  of  a  great  emergency,  such 
as  might  be  occasioned  by  war,  does  the  lack  of  a  merchant 
marine  seriously  handicap  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States. 

The  other  popular  argument,  likewise,  has  an  element 
of  truth  in  it,  but  it  is  usually  stretched  to  an  unreason- 
able extent.  In  popular  discussions  it  is  declared  that  we 
lose  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  paid  to  for- 
eign ship  owners  for  transporting  our  goods  into  and 
out  of  the  country.  There  seems  to  be  no  understanding 
of  the  commercial  principle  that  the  buyer  and  not  the 
seller  pays  the  freight.  These  arguments  would  have  us 
deduct  the  cost  of  freight  from  our  imports  and  add  the 
cost  of  freight  to  our  exports,  which  is,  of  course,  con- 
trary to  experience."  We  should,  furthermore,  note  that 
our  exports,  upon  which  the  foreigner  pays  the  freight, 
very  considerably  exceed  our  imports. 

Furthermore,  we  should  remember  that  there  are  many 
millions  of  dollars  invested  by  Americans  in  foreign  ship- 

ti  Meeker,  HMory  of  Shipping  Subsidies. 
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ping  lines  at  the  present  time.  Statistics  recently  com- 
piled by  the  New  York  weekly^  Shipping  Illustrated, 
show  that  vessels  of  about  1,000,000  tons  gross  register, 
fljang  foreign  flags  are  owned  by  American  iu teres ts. 
Consequently,  a  large  part  of  the  income  from  these  lines 
goes  directly  into  the  pockets  of  Americans.    It  will  be 

I  Been,  therefore,  that  the  popular  arguments  in  favor  of 
this  special  aid  to  our  shipping  industry  are  not  as  strong 
as  the  tenacity  with  which  they  have  been  held  might 

t  indicate. 

The  political  arguments  in  favor  of  ship  subsidies  are 

L  usually  three :  (1)  To  establish  direct  i)0stal  communica- 
tion with  all  parts  of  the  earth,  (2)  to  pro\ide  transports 
or  cruisers  in  time  of  war,  and  (3)  to  supply  ships  for  the 
training  of  seamen  to  be  available  in  case  of  war. 

The  desirability  of  good  postal  communications  with 
all  parts  of  the  world,  under  our  own  control,  cannot  be 
denied.     Uninlermpted  systems  of  commuuieation  are 

[absolutely  essential  to  facilitate  business  transactions* 
Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  value  of  merchantmen  so 

*  built  that  they  can  be  used  in  time  of  war  as  cruisers  and 
auxiliaries.  According  to  some  opinions,  such  vessels 
make  neither  good  merchant  vessels  in  time  of  peace  nor 

Fgood  cruisers  in  time  of  war.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  they  cannot  compete  commercially  with  vessels  not 
designed  for  this  purpose  and  that  if  the  government  of 
aJiy  state  wishes  to  encourage  the  construction  of  such 

^Teasels,  it  must  aid  them  with  a  substantial  subsidy.  In 
raah  a  case  the  expense  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  costs  of  militarism  and  not  as  a  special  favor  to 
ihipping  industries. 
The  British   Board   of   Admiralty   reported   against 

[admiralty  subventiona  in  1902  and  recommended  that 
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these  payments  be  discontinued.  Recently,  however,  it 
would  seem  that  Great  Britain  has  resorted  anew  to  the 
policy  of  granting  them.  Germany  has  used  them  quite 
freely.  When  the  nature  of  these  expenditures  as  an 
item  of  public  defense  is  taken  into  consideration,  they 
can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  subsidies,  unless  the  sub- 
vention should  be  larger  than  that  required  by  the  handi- 
cap imposed  upon  these  vessels  under  the  conditions  of 
the  contract. 

That  an  American  merchant  marine  should  be  encour- 
aged for  the  purpose  of  providing  training  ships  for  men 
who  in  an  emergency  may  be  available  for  the  Navy  seems 
patriotic  but  hardly  practical  when  all  economic  condi- 
tions are  taken  into  consideration.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  cannot  build  up  a  permanent,  prosperous 
American  merchant  marine  upon  any  other  basis  than 
commercial  profits. 

9.  Shipfing  Policy  op  the  United  States 

We  have  reviewed  various  aspects  of  the  ship  subsidy 

question  and  have  seen  that  today  the  United  States  is 

paying  subsidies  in  the  guise  of  mail  contracts.    These 

subsidies  have  not,  however,  succeeded  in  rehabilitating 

the  American  merchant  marine.    There  are  other  factors 

in  our  legislation  which  must  be  considered  in  connection 

with  the  entire  policy  of  the  Government.    Tonnage  taxes 

imposed  by  the  United  States  are  usually  the  same  on 

American  as  on  foreign  ships.    Most  of  the  individual 

States  favor  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  either 

with  exemption  from  taxation  or  with  very  light  taxes. 

Exemptions  from  certain  charges,  such  as  the  practices  of 

some  nations  of  refunding  Suez  Canal  dues,  are  not 

granted  in  the  United  States. 
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The  exemption  from  Panama  Canal  tolls  was  re- 
pealed for  various  economic  and  political  reasons  before 
it  could  be  put  into  actual  operation.  The  United  States 
now  admits  shipbuilding  materials  free  of  duty.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912,  as  amended 
August  18,  1914,  any  foreign-built  vessel  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  American  registry.  The  preferential  clause  in 
the  Underwood  Tariff  Bill  is  contrary  to  our  treaty  obli- 
gations to  other  nations  and  may,  for  this  reason,  have  to 
be  abandoned* 

It  vdU  be  seen,  therefore,  that  while  the  United  States 
has  not  liberally  supported  its  merchant  marine,  at  the 
same  time  it  has  enacted  laws  which  it  was  hoped  would 
encourage  the  development  of  deep-sea  shipping  under 
the  American  flag.  None  of  the  measures  has  attained 
the  desired  results.  Even  that  much  dreaded  *  *  free  ship*  * 
law  as  enacted  in  1912  did  not  add  a  single  vessel  of 
foreign  build  to  the  American  merchant  marine.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  for  every  step  for- 
ward there  has  been  a  slip  backward  of  almost  or  quite 
the  same  proportions.  For  example,  the  Panama  Canal 
Act  of  1912,  admitting  foreign-built  ships  to  American 
registry,  providing  such  ships  were  less  than  five  years 
old,  required  that  all  watch  ofiScers  on  such  vessels  must 
bo  American  citizens.  On  this  account  alone  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Navigation,  in  his  annual  report  for  1912,  ex- 
pressed no  surprise  that  advantage  had  not  been  taken  of 
this  measure* 

The  Act  of  August,  1914,  amending  the  Panama  Canal 
Act,  extended  permission  to  adopt  American  registry  to 
foreignbuilt  vessels  irrespective  of  age  and  modified  the 
provision  regarding  officers  by  permitting  the  President, 
at  his  discretion,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  that  clause 
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and  allow  owners  of  such  ships  acquiring  Amerioan 
registers  to  continue  the  employment  of  o£Scers  of  any 
nationality  whatsoever  for  a  period  of  seven  years  under 
certain  conditions.  President  Wilson  hesitated  for  two 
weeks  to  exercise  the  power  granted  him,  apparently 
guided  by  advisers  who  informed  him  that  plenty  of 
capable  American  o£Scers  were  to  be  had.  However,  the 
position  of  American  owners  of  ships  sailing  under  for- 
eign flags  was  that  advantages  offered  by  American  reg- 
isters were  by  no  means  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
disadvantages  of  throwing  out  of  employment  old  and 
trusted  officers  of  sundry  nationalities,  and  until  the 
President  exercised  the  power  granted  him,  shipowners 
declined  to  apply  for  American  registers. 

10.  The  Navigation  Laws 

The  basic  trouble  with  our  whole  merchant  marine 
policy  unquestionably  lies  in  our  navigation  laws.  With 
the  letting  down  of  the  bars  to  all  sorts  of  foreign-built 
ships  by  the  Act  of  1914,  it  was  hoped  to  attract  to  the 
American  flag  a  large  fleet  already  owned  by  Americans 
but  flying  other  flags,  and,  in  addition,  to  stimulate  the 
formation  of  new  companies  to  acquire  some  of  the  great 
German  boats  laid  up  in  New  York  and  other  harbors  on 
account  of  the  European  war,  putting  them  under  the 
American  flag.  The  latter  course  became  impossible  or 
inadvisable,  owing  to  the  attitude  toward  such  sales  or 
transfers  adopted  by  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  de- 
liberation manifested  by  previously  established  American 
shipowners  was  explained  by  practical  shipping  people 
as  solely  due  to  handicaps  in  many  sections  of  our  navi- 
gation laws,  still  unrevised,  and  the  possibly  temporary 
character  of  the  Executive  Order  suspending  the  require- 
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ment  for  American  citizenship  on  the  part  of  officers  who 
must  be  employed.  Nine  months  after  the  passage  of  the 
act  in  question  about  150  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  both 
steam  and  sail,  and  of  all  sizes,  had  changed  to  the  Ameri^ 
can  flag  as  invited  by  the  terms  of  the  act.  Some  ship- 
owners insist  that  advantages  accroing  from  American 
registry  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  offset  the  heavily 
increased  cost  of  running  their  boats  under  the  American 
I  flag  as  contrasted  with  expenses  under  other  flags.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ships  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  of  mid-summer,  1914,  to  obtain  Amer- 
ican registers  need  not  remain  American  a  day  longer 
than  they  wisk  It  will  be  possible  and  easy  for  them  to 
change  flags  again  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  our  laws 
will  be  put  in  permanently  satisfactory  form.  ■ 

Among  the  principal  objections  still  made  by  ship- 
owners to  the  American  navigation  laws,  we  may  note 
that  under  the  American  system  of  measurement  cargo 
vessels  are  registered  as  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per 
cent  larger  than  the  same  vessels  would  register  under  the 
rules  of  other  countries.  Since  various  fees  and  taxes  are 
charged  on  the  basis  of  tonnage,  for  example,  tonnage  tax, 
dry  docking,  wharfage,  pilotage,  and  other  dues,  vessels 
of  American  register  would  have  to  pay  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  per  cent  more  in  all  these  items,  while  no  corre- 
sponding benefits  are  derived  from  the  United  States 
Govermnent,  The  President's  Order  of  September  7, 
1914,  suspended  for  two  years  existing  requirements  as 
to  measurement  by  American  officials  of  vessels  seeking 
American  registers.  More  thorough  and  permanent  leg- 
islation is  necessary. 

The  cost  of  additional  seamen  required  by  American 
navigation  laws  and  not  required  by  laws  of  other  nations 
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>imU  to  a  serious  item  on  all  laws  contemplating  a 
ige  of  registry.    In  general,  existing  American  rega- 
ins as  to  survey,  inspections,  and  times  and  places  for 
inurements  are  considered  highly  obnoxious  by  ship- 
ers.    Bear  Admiral  Goodrich,  in  the  August,  1914, 
3  of  Navy,  points  out  that  American  ships  are  taxed 
he  investment,  while  British  ships  are  taxed  on  their 
its;  American  ships  must  pay  consular  fees  every 
they  enter  a  foreign  port,  while  British  ships  pay 
fees  once  a  year  only.    He  objects,  also,  to  certain 
ictions  regarding  employment  and  discharge  of  sea- 
relating  to  fees  and  fines. 

lese  are  some  of  the  handicaps  under  which  ships 

^  the  American  flag  must  compete  with  the  ships  of 

nations.    It  is  evident  that  the  real  handicap  of 

^rican  shipping  is  not  that  the  United  States  has  not 

liberal  with  subsidies,  but  that  it  has  put  artificial 

iers  across  the  path  of  progress.    The  fact  that  such 

-i  American  corporations  as  the  United  States  Steel 

^    ^^^  ^^^oration,  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  American 

^       ^^"S^icco  Company,  the  American  Molasses  Company, 

^^^^^"•^ed  Fruit  Company,  and  others  have  operated  all  or 

^    ^^^^ly  all  of  their  steamships  under  the  flags  of  other 

"^^^^^ons,  is  but  another  proof  of  this  statement.    Facts 

^^^^^i  louder  than  words. 

"^^^^^nerican  capitcd  and  enterprise  seem  ready  and  will- 

^^    to  engage  in  foreign  shipping,  if  the  remuneration  is 

^^^^oximately  the  same  as  they  can  secure  in  other  in- 

*    ^^xies,  with  no  greater  hazards.   There  can  be  no  doubt 

^^  "to  the  willingness  of  American  owners  to  put  their 

'^^^els  under  the  American  flag  if  they  can  operate  them 

^^er  that  flag  as  cheaply  as  under  other  flags.    Sacrifices 

r  wiat  might  be  made  for  patriotic  reasons  must,  of  course, 
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come  ont  of  profits;  they  cannot  be  made  for  patriotic 
reasons  alone  until  there  are  profits. 

In  any  serious  study  of  this  very  complicated  problem, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  less  than  one-tenth  part  of 
tlie  ocean-going  vessels  of  today  are  subject  to  subsidy 
support  The  great  bulk  of  the  shipping  trade  of  the 
world  is  composed  of  cargo  vessels — tramps — none  of 
which  are  ever  subsidized  by  any  nation ;  while,  of  course, 
by  no  means  all  of  the  established  passenger  and  freight 
lines  receive  subsidies. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  certainly  is  that  no  ordinary 
subvention,  reasonable  in  its  scope,  will  in  itself  create  a 
great  American  merchant  marine.  It  has  never  done  any- 
thing of  the  sort  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  If 
subsidies  are  to  be  utilized  at  all,  they  might  be  applied 
to  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  fast-mail  services, 
or  to  encourage  the  construction  of  merchant  vessels  on 
special  lines,  making  them  easily  convertible  to  naval 
purposes.  But  these  are  purely  political  considerations, 
which  must  be  considered  independently  of  the  commer- 
cial factors  in  the  problem.  As  political  features,  we 
ought  frankly  to  face  the  problem  under  the  head  of  mili- 
tary measures.  The  encouragement  of  a  merchant  marine 
depends  primarily  on  the  enactment  of  navigation  laws 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  American  vessels  to  com- 
pete on  tenns  of  equality  with  the  similar  vessels  of 
other  nations* 

In  an  effort  to  better  this  situation  Congress  in  1916 
created  a  shipping  board  consisting  of  five  members, 
authorized  to  secure  ships  by  purchase,  lease,  etc.,  and  to 
dispose  of  these  ships  in  certain  prescribed  ways-  The 
board  also  has  authority  in  regulating  water  carriers 
along  the  general  lines  of  the  authority  of  the  Interstate 
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Commerce  Commission,  except  that  particular  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  removal  of  discriminatory  practices  rather 
than  upon  rate  regxdation.  It  should  be  noted  that  pro- 
vision is  made  that  the  new  board  is  not  to  assume  author- 
ity over  water  carriers  which  is  now  delegated  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Conmaission.  The  law  creating  the 
shipping  board  and  defining  its  authority  will  be  found 
reproduced  in  Appendix  A. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  How  does  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  rank  with  the 
chief  maritime  nations  today? 

2.  How  is  the  American  tonnage  distributed? 

3.  Account  for  the  prosperity  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  down  to  the  Civil  War. 

4.  What  economic  factors  tended  to  check  American  ship- 
building in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century? 

5.  What  effect  did  the  Civil  War  have  upon  the  American 
merchant  marine? 

6.  Explain  the  subsidy  i)olieies  of  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

7.  Why  did  the  American  subsidies  fail  to  maintain  our  mer- 
chant marine? 

8.  What  experiences  has  the  United  States  had  with  subsidies 
since  the  Civil  War? 

9.  Explain  the  terms  of  the  Ocean  Mail  Act  of  1891.    What 
important  amendments  have  been  added  to  this  law  ? 

10.  What  different  governmental  policies  have  been  used  to 
assist  a  merchant  marine? 

11.  What  are  the  chief  arguments  for  ship  subsidies?    Against 
ship  subsidies? 

12.  Explain  the  effect  of  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United 
States  upon  its  merchant  marine. 

13.  What  are  the  chief  objections  to  the  navigation  laws?  How 
have  the  laws  been  modified  recently  ? 
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THE  TtMAncmS  OF  SHIFPIHG  COMPANIES 


It  is,  no  doubt,  the  popular  notion  that  the  business  of 
shipping  is  an  assuredly  profitable  one*  But  the  shipping 
baslness  is  by  no  means  alw^s  or  continuously  profitable. 
It  is  true,  as  is  so  often  remarked,  that  the  ocean  is  free 
and  that  he  who  wishes  may  charter,  buy,  or  build  ships, 
even  though  he  has  only  limited  capital.  Yet,  none  the 
less,  a  high  degree  of  experience  and  trade  knowledge  is 
necessary.  Moreover,  for  success,  unlimited  financial 
backing  is  essential. 

The  ocean  is,  indeed,  trackless  in  more  than  the  figura- 
tive sense.  Although  it  is  unnecessary  in  planning  a 
shipping  route  by  water  to  buy  expensive  rights  of  way  or 
to  invest  heavily  in  rails  or  road  construction,  and  al- 
though the  road  costs  nothing  for  maintenance,  yet  the 
shipping  business  is  subject  to  vicissitudes  unknown  in 
other  forms  of  transportation  and  to  peculiar  conditions 
not  encountered  elsewhere.  To  sentiment  and  to  patriotic 
aspirations  are  to  be  ascribed  one  or  two  recent  attempts 
to  establish  certain  steamship  lines  under  the  American 
flag,  or  at  least  under  American  control  and  management 
The  disastrous  outcome  of  some  of  these  experiments  is 
attributable  partly  to  ignorance  and  inexperience  in  the 
highly  technical  details  of  shipping  business,  partly  (it 
would  seem)  to  quixotic  jdeas  and  methods  of  business, 
and  partly  to  insufficient  financial  resources.  There  is 
DO  more  a  royal  road  to  success  in  the  shipping  than  in 
any  other  busiiiMS. 

354 
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The  uncertainty  of  a  shipping  company  ^s  revenues  and 
the  relatively  small  returns  on  the  capital  invested  com- 
pared with  profits  otherwise  obtainable  in  this  country 
have  probably  been  responsible  for  the  reluctance  mani- 
fested by  American  capital  during  the  past  half  century 
or  more  to  engage  seriously  in  this  form  of  business. 
The  popular  idea  of  the  profitable  nature  of  this  business 
has,  i)erhap8y  been  confirmed,  to  some  extent,  by  the  un- 
doubted prosperity  of  certain  old  trans-Atlantic  lines. 
These  lines,  owing  to  their  fame  as  passenger  carriers, 
are  the  ones  best  known  to  the  average  citizen  by  name 
only.  They  are,  however,  by  no  means  the  principal  ele- 
ment in  searbome  traffic,  constituting  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  that  traffic.  Furthermore,  many  of  these  lines 
have  very  recently  seen  dark  and  gloomy  years,  serious 
losses,  and  untold  anxiety  on  the  part  of  management  and 
shareholders. 

1.  An  Era  op  Small  Pbofits 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  in  his 
report  for  1902,  declared  that  in  the  previous  year  (1901) 
out  of  89  leading  steamship  lines  33  lines — 37  per  cent 
of  the  total — ^paid  no  dividends.  The  Boer  War  of  1900 
called  into  the  English  army  transport  service  many 
steamers  of  all  classes.  This  resulted  in  a  shortage  in 
freight  carriers  for  the  world  *s  commerce.  Freight  rates, 
reflecting  that  shortage,  rose  to  a  highly  remunerative 
point.  With  the  release  of  the  vessels  employed  by  Great 
Britain,  freight  rates  immediately  fell  to  a  basis  that  was 
not  only  unremunerative  but  that  involved  serious  losses. 
There  ensued  a  surplus  of  tonnage,  which  resulted  in  rate 
wars  between  lines  plying  from  the  United  States  and 
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England  to  Australia  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  other 
lines  plying  from  both  countries  to  South  Africa  on  the 
other  hand.  This  severe  competition,  as  has  been  de- 
clared by  steamship  managers  under  oath,  resulted  in 
flosses  that  sometimes  amounted  to  from  $5,000  to  $10,000 
per  steamer  voyage. 

In  March,  1905,  a  British  shipowner  stated  that  **the 
average  British  sailing  ships  of  over  three  thousand  tons 
(dead  weight)  have  lost  about  £1,000  each  per  annum 
during  the  last  three  years  and  that  smaller  vessels  have 
fared  almost  as  badly."  ^ 

One  of  the  proniinint  English  shipping  trade  papers  pub- 
lished in  January,  1913,  an  elaborate  resume  and  analysis 
of  the  financial  history  of  cargo  boats  for  nine  years  past. 
,ltft  conclusion  showed  that  while  dividends  in  1912,  a 
[year  of  remarkable  prosperity,  averaged  nearly  seven 
'  per  cent,  the  grand  average  for  nine  years  was  only  three 
and  three-quarters  per  cent.     Moreover,  the   amounts 
» written  off  by  the  companies  for  depreciation,  which  con- 
servatively ought  to  be  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
actually  averaged  but  little  more  than  half  as  much,  al- 
though the  life  of  steamers  in  some  trades  cannot  nowa- 
days be  calculated  conservatively  at  over  twenty  years. 

The  statisticnl  representation  of  cargo-boat  finances  for 
the  years  1904  to  1912  given  in  Figure  51  supports  the 
contention  made  with  regard  to  the  actual  income  of  such 
^vessels** 


I  Qi]0to<!  by  Dr  J.  Hustw^n  Smith  la  Tho  Ocean  Carritir^ 
*  Fair  tlaut  January*  1018. 
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Tear 

1904 

1»0S 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

191S 

Tear 

1904 

190S 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

19U 

1918 

▲Terage. 


Paid  up 
Capital 


Debenture 
Loans 


Book  Value    Number  of 
of  Steamers      Vessels 


£7.594,878 
8,677;484 

£8.157.128 

£10.768.762 

898 

8.775.681 

12.353.849 

464 

8.081.800 

8.669.148 

12.130.286 

488 

9.167.869 

4.448.905 

13.732.764 

490 

9.688.401 

4.409.348 

14.338.662 

638 

9.617.011 

4.985.051 

18.916.494 

608 

9.457.650 

5.548.999 

14.610.877 

522 

9.888.584 

6.261.588 

15.717,739 

586 

10.559.848 

6.058.067 

16.477.354 

561 

9.168.861 

4.701.545 

18.781.196 

498 

Profit  on 

Dividend  on 

Per  Cent  Depreciafi 

Voyages 

Capital 

Written  ot 

£  640.541 

£277.129 

8.64 

£  216.164 

768.698 

286.005 

3.33 

238.506 

979.546 

827.445 

4.06 

848.651 

1.079.867 

883.077 

4.17 

413.390 

1.145.887 

836.165 

8.48 

393,696 

647.997 

179.886 

1.89 

189,043 

848.511 

217.681 

2.30 

290.115 

1.471.541 

870.061 

8.78 

506,040 

2.869.516 

720.568 

6.82 

1,463.919 

1.169.888 

844.118 

8.76 

451,067 

Tons 
(Gross) 

1,184,858 
1,862,049 
1,836,828 
1,516,401 
1,695,837 
1.608.341 
1,725,336 
1,833.360 
1.981,209 
1,582,079 


i  Depreciat'n 
'  at  5  per  cent 

£  622,154 
740,901 
731,971 
832.716 
876,170 
837,890 
864.187 
943,088 
1,011.028 
828.964 


Fio.  51. — Statistics  of  Cargo-Boat  Vessels 

2.  High  Ocean  Fbeight  Bates 

For  two  years  past  sudden  and,  to  some  people,  inex- 
plicable advances  in  ocean  freight  rates  have  been  put 
into  effect  Loud  protests  have  been  evoked  in  conse- 
quence. In  1911  tramp  steamers  could  be  chartered  on 
the  so-called  net  form  for  about  3  shillings  and  6  pence 
per  ton  per  month  on  the  dead-weight  carrying  capacity 
of  the  ship.  These  rates  obtained  for  voyages  from  some 
United  States  ports  to  European  ports.  Within  two  years 
U  shillings  and  6  pence  were  paid.  Then  the  rate  dropped 
down  to  9  shillings  in  October,  1912.^    During  this  same 

I  Proceeding  of  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries in  the  Investigation  of  Shipping  Combinations.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Sixty-second  Congress.  Testimony  of  W.  G.  Slckel,  Vice- 
I>ii«ctor  in  charge  of  traffic  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  page  817- 
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two  years,  rates  on  general  cargo  by  liners  have  been 
advanced  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  and  more. 

During  the  first  half  of  1913  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  investigated  shipping  combinations, 
endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  these  advances  have 
been  necessitated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  or 
whether  rates  have  been  arbitrarily  increased  by  agree- 
ments among  the  shipping  companies  and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent. 

However,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  very  few  of  the 
big  exporters  of  this  counti-y  have  joined  in  the  hue  and 
cry  against  the  steamship  companies*  It  is  apparent  that 
unless  shipowners  are  able  to  average  their  meager 
profits  during  periods  of  depression  with  large  profits 
during  years  of  prosperity,  the  result  surely  will  be  such 
a  curtailment  of  shipping  services  as  will  automatically 
bring  about  high  rates. 

The  European  War,  which  is  raging  as  this  book  is 
going  to  the  press,  has  necessarily  thro\\Ti  all  former 
rates  and  adjustments  into  utter  confusion.  \^Tiat  the 
final  outcome  will  be — whether  rates  will  return  to  their 
former  basis  or  will  be  entirely  reconstructed — ^is  im- 
possible to  forecast  at  the  present  time. 

3.  Pboftts  and  Losses  of  Some  Well-Kkown  Lines 


Tht  great  trans-oceanic  lines,  best  known  to  the  public 
because  of  their  popularity  as  passenger  carriers,  have  in 
most  cases  experienced  fluctuations  in  their  revenues 
aimilar  to  those  of  the  freight  boats.  The  average  man  is 
possibly  misled  in  this  regard  by  stories  to  the  effect  that 
the  White  iStar  Line  declared  a  30  per  cent  dividend  this 
ar  a  di\ndend  of  60  per  cent ;  and  that  prior 
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to  its  absorption  by  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company  it  had  been  paying  100  per  cent.  Stories  of  the 
earlier  history  of  this  company  are  declared  to  be  largely 
fictitious.  So  far  as  its  present  position  is  concerned,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  White  Star  Line,  unlike 
most  similar  companies,  sets  aside  little  of  its  revenue  for 
depreciation  or  for  insurance  purposes.  It  pays  its  divi- 
dends, not  to  an  assorted  company  of  shareholders,  but  to 
the  holding  company,  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company,  which,  as  a  whole,  provides  for  these  items  in 
the  budgets  of  its  subsidiaries.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  if  the  30  per  cent  dividend  declared  for  1912-1913 
by  the  White  Star  Line  had  been  computed  on  a  basis 
similar  to  that  adopted  by  most  companies,  it  would  have 
been  reduced  to  approximately  10  per  cent.  Dividends 
declared  by  other  well-known  passenger  lines  during  the 
past  six  or  eight  years  range  from  nothing  up  to  15  per 
cent  per  annum. 

The  following  extract  from  a  table  published  in  the 
special  shipping  number  of  The  Times,  of  London,  bear- 
ing date  of  December  13,  1912,  recapitulates  the  divi- 
dends, including  bonuses,  of  some  well-known  lines  from 
1906  to  1912,  inclusive. 

1906  1007  1008  1900  1010  1011  1012 

Anchor  Line   8  0  nil  5  7  7Vj 

Cunard  Line   5  5  nil  nil  5  IVz    

P.  &  O.  Deferred 13  13  13  13  13  13  15 

Pacific  steam  Navigation  Co.       6  5  4  4  5  G 

Prince  Line 5  5  3  2^2  71/2  10    

Koyal  MaU  S.  P.  Co nil  2Vj  2  3  4  5    

Union   OasUe    5  5  6    

From  various  issues  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce  during  the  first  six  months  of  1913,  it  appears  that 
annual  dividends  have,  since  the  above  date,  been  de- 
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clared  as  follows:  Anchor  Line,  12^^%;  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co*,  6% ;  Cie.  General©  Trans  Atlantique, 
5%  J  Hamburg- American  Line,  10%  (dividend  last  year 
in  the  case  of  this  line  was  9% ). 

It  seems  clear  enough,  then,  that  the  shipping  business 
is  not  invariably  a  gold  mine  for  even  the  most  intrepid 
man  of  business,  no  matter  how  expert  he  may  be  in  the 
complex  problems  of  this  form  of  commerce.  The  brighter 
side,  as  it  has  been  especially  manifested  during  1911, 
1912,  and  1913,  may  be  illustrated  by  quotations  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  American  consul  at  Cardiflf,  Wales, 
which  deals  especially  w^ith  the  great  coal  shipping  trade 
from  that  port  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe** 

4.  SPBCuumvB  Aspects  of  the  Shipping  Busiitess 

Not  only  do  the  fortunes  of  shipowners  run  the  uneven 
course  indicated,  but  much  of  their  business  is  highly 
speculative.  Profits  depend  not  alone  on  crops,  financial 
conditions,  and  commercial  developments  in  scores  of  the 
world's  markets;  not  alone  on  the  supply  of  vessels  to 
move  cargo  as  it  offers.  They  also  depend  frequently  on 
merest  chance  in  having  a  ship  available  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment.  This  becomes  clear  when  it  is  understood 
that  there  sometimes  occurs  a  difference  of  as  much  as 
ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  in  the  charter  rates  of  tw^o  steamers 
between  two  identical  ports  in  the  course  of  a  single 
month.  The  higher  price  is  demanded  because  of  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  steamer  involved  would  arrive  at  desti- 
nation at  a  favorable  opportunity  for  securing  imme- 
diately another  cargo  at  highly  remunerative  rates, 
whereas  the  first  steamer  would  have  been  subject  to  a 

tDftltr  Oontoliir  and  Trade  Rcporta,  gept  11,  10ia 
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delay  of  many  days,  or  to  the  acceptance  of  cargo  of  a 
different  nature  at  much  lower  rates.  During  the  year 
1912  charter  rates  on  bulk  commodities  fluctuated  over 
a  scale  of  almost  100  per  cent. 

The  year  1912  was  notable  not  alone  for  the  high  rates 
of  freight,  continuous  employment  of  vessels,  and  con- 
sequent general  prosperity  among  shipowners  and  ship- 
builders. To  turn  the  picture,  this  same  year  was  notable 
also  for  the  heaviest  losses  ever  recorded  in  the  history 
of  marine  insurance.  The  total  loss  from  maritime 
casualties  borne  by  Lloyd's  and  the  British  marine  in- 
surance companies  has  been  officially  estimated  at  £7,250,- 
000.  Altogether  there  were  6,031  casualties  to  vessels  of 
500  tons  gross  and  upwards.  No  fewer  than  228  ships  of 
483,158  tons  were  totally  lost.  The  Liverpool  Under- 
writers' Association,  in  January,  1913,  estimated  the  total 
loss  caused  by  the  more  important  casualties  during  the 
previous  five  years  at  £29,338,000.  While  the  bulk  of  these 
losses  falls  on  marine  insurance  companies,  the  ship- 
owners themselves  suffer  heavily  even  when  their  own 
self-insurance  funds,  set  aside  year  by  year  from  the 
earnings,  cover  the  actual  values  destroyed.  The  loss  in- 
volved in  possible  profits  from  the  services  of  a  missing 
vessel,  for  example,  may  amount  to  really  serious  figures. 

These  facts  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever 
romance  or  glamour  there  may  be  about  sea-borne  ship- 
ping, the  business  is  not  especially  attractive  from  a 
financial  point  of  view.  With  certain  exceptions,  profits 
are  small  and  the  business  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain. 
It  is  difficult  to  control  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
competitors  may  enter  the  field.  It  is  subject  to  many 
losses  due  to  such  uncertainties  as  the  elements,  accidents, 
and  the  fortunes  of  war.  The  business  should  be  classified 
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as  speculative  in  character.  In  view  of  the  uncertainties 
and  the  disastrous  experiences  of  many  shipping  interests 
daring  the  last  decade  or  so,  we  may  assume  that  Amer- 
ican capital  willing  to  enter  the  ocean-shipping  field  will 
be  restricted  for  some  time  to  come  or  so  long  as  other 
opportunities  for  investments  at  home  appear  more  cer- 
tain and  more  remunerative.  Possibly  our  longed-for 
American  merchant  marine  may  most  surely  and  on 
soundest  lines  develop  from  the  growing  fleets  of  some 
of  our  great  merchants  and  manufacturers,  which  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  have  gained  rapidly  in  favor.  A 
successful  shipping  business  cannot  spring  into  being 
over  night;  both  time  and  experience  are  required. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  has  been  the  general  state  of  shipping  profits  during 
the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century  t 

2.  How  did  the  popular  notion  that  the  shipping  business  ia 
a  profitable  one  arise  t 

3.  Why  do  ocean  freight  rates  fiuctuate  greatly  during  differ- 
ent periods  t 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  speculative  events  which  influence 
shipping  prosperity  t 

5.  What  factors  infiuence  capitalists  to  invest  money  in  the 
shipping  industry  t 


CHAPTER  XTTT 
gettikg  fobeigh  business 

1.  Introduction 

Our  study  up  to  this  point  has  been  confined  to  ship- 
ping and  handling  export  freight.  If  we  now  review 
briefly  the  ways  and  means  of  getting  and  building  up 
a  foreign  business,  the  discussion  cannot  be  considered 
out  of  order,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  are 
comparatively  few  American  manufacturers  who  have 
no  business  in  foreign  countries.  Without  being  sought, 
perhaps  without  having  been  especially  wanted,  such 
orders  have  drifted  down  on  hundreds  of  our  manufac- 
turers. 

If  these  foreign  shipments  are  to  be  handled  at 
all,  it  becomes  imperative  that  they  shall  be  handled  in 
the  correct  way.  It  is  certainly  true  that  much  of  the 
enormous  export  trade  of  the  United  States  came  to  us 
unsolicited  in  the  first  instance.  However,  the  time  long 
ago  arrived  when  progressive  manufacturers  began  to 
realize  the  profits  and  the  advantages  to  be  found  in 
foreign  outlets  for  their  products.  Now  the  day  has  fully 
dawned  when  anxious  inquiries  are  being  made  as  to 
the  best  methods  to  employ  for  getting  more  of  these 
orders  from  other  countries. 

2.  FouB  Ways  of  Obtaining  Export  Orders 

At  least  four  ways  of  getting  foreign  business  may 
be  distinguished.    The  manufacturer  or  merchant  who  i» 
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really  in  earnest  in  his  desire  to  build  up  his  export  trade 
will  use  all  of  them,  and  will  elaborate  on  each  one  with 
.  all  the  ingenuity  at  his  command.  He  will  employ  all  his 
business  experience  and  native  ability  to  get  introduced 
into  foreign  markets,  to  stay  introduced,  and  to  pull  out 
of  each  field  every  cents'  worth  of  business  to  be  had 
there. 

The  four  ways  of  breaking  into  foreign  markets  that 
are  at  the  disposal  of  American  manufacturers  are,  in 
the  order  of  their  relative  importance:  (1)  by  means  of 
traveling  salesmen;  (2)  by  advertising;  (3)  through 
direct  correspondence  with  foreign  ^'prospects;'*  (4) 
in  work  among  the  so-called  export  commission  houses 
of  New  York  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  some  other  ports, 
notably  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco, 

(a)  Traveling  Salesmen  and  Work  Among  Export 
Commission  Houses 

The  traveling  salesman  taking  the  factory  message  di- 
rect to  possible  buyers  in  attractive  foreign  markets  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  ideal  moans  of  getting  business.  This  is 
t  possible  only  when  the  American  house  has  the  right  sort 
of  a  salesman  to  send — and  this  is  a  vital  consideration — 
or  has  the  money  to  spend  on  what,  in  its  early  stages, 
may  appear  as  something  of  a  speculation.  But  this 
phase,  like  the  fourth,  work  among  export  commission 
houses,  belongs  quite  as  properly  under  the  heading  How 
to  Develop  Export  Trade  and  may  appropriately  be  post^ 
poned  until  the  next  chapter, 

(b)  Advertising  for  Foreign  Trade 

Comparatively  little  advertising  in  connection  with  the 
M6zport  trade  is  based  on  the  general  publicity  theory. 
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although  mannf acturers  are  gradually  coming  to  realize 
that  that  theory  holds  equally  good  in  export  as  in  do- 
mestic fields.  However,  most  Americans  advertise  in 
the  journals  devoted  to  exporting  purely  to  secure  cus- 
tomers or  agents.  Most  of  them  realize  that  a  mail  order 
export  business  is  not  thus  to  be  developed,  or  if  it  is  pos- 
sible, is  not  by  any  means  the  result  chiefly  to  be  desired. 
The  aim  of  export  advertising  should  be  the  establishment 
of  promising  business  connections  in  all  and  sundry  for- 
eign markets.  The  trade  thus  started  may  or  may  not  run 
into  big  figures  at  the  outset.  In  either  case,  the  far- 
sighted  manufacturer  is  satisfied,  for  he  realizes  that  the 
great  thing  is  the  establishment  of  business  relations. 
With  fair  and  intelligent  treatment,  the  connections  so  es- 
tablished will  produce  an  ever  increasing  volume  of  trade, 
through  five,  ten,  or  an  indefinite  number  of  years  to  come. 
But  the  advantages  resulting  from  shrewd  export  ad- 
vertising extend  even  further  than  this.  For  example, 
the  salesman  despatched  by  a  manufacturer  finds  to  his 
satisfaction  that  when  he  presents  his  business  card  to  a 
merchant  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  he  is  not  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  totally  unknown  and  unheard  of  manu- 
facturer. The  prospective  customer  at  once  recognizes 
the  firm  or  company  name,  even  if  he  recalls  nothing  else 
in  connection  with  it.  He  is,  therefore,  predisposed  to 
accept  the  traveler  as  a  representative  of  a  large,  or  at 
least  a  well-known  house.  This  is  by  no  means  the  insig- 
nificant trifle  it  may  seem  to  the  inexperienced;  for  to 
our  shame  be  it  confessed,  merchants  in  other  lands  have 
had  experiences  far  from  conducive  to  confidence  in  un- 
known American  exporters  as  well  as  in  their  traveling 
representatives.  It  sometimes  surprises  large  American 
firms,  known,  perhaps  f anious,  in  every  state  of  the  Union, 
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to  find  that  they  have  never  been  so  much  as  heard  of  in 
foreign  countries.  In  beginning  export  trade  it  is  deeds 
only,  not  reputation,  that  can  be  relied  upon. 


Preparation  of  Advertising  Copy. — Assuniing,  how- 
ever, that  the  main  purpose  of  most  manufacturers  in 
patronizing  the  advertising  pages  of  export  trade  papers 
is  to  establish  connections  in  desirable  foreign  markets 
where  such  mediums  circulate,  it  is  clear  that  the  prepa- 
ration of  export  copy  requires  unusual,  or  rather  in* 
dividualized  attention. 

Since  any  advertising,  domestic  or  foreign,  is  bound  to 
call  out  a  certain  proportion  of  replies  from  mere  curi- 
osity seekers,  it  is  often  argued  that  copy  should  be  de- 
vised to  restrict  such  replies  to  the  minimum.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  export  trade,  it  is  to  be  questioned  if 
precisely  the  contrary  result  ought  not  to  be  aimed  at 
This  form  of  advertising  is  neither  general  publicity  nor 
mail  order.  At  best  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  actual, 
tangible  business  is  to  be  expected  than  a  possible  order 
for  samples  of  insignificant  cost. 

The  whole  story  can  not  be  told  in  the  announcement 
and  many  advertisers  feel  that  copy  should  be  so  attrac- 
tively worded  as  to  bring  in  the  largest  possible  number 
of  replies.  Afterward  these  may  be  carefully  scrutinized 
and  sifted.  Such  advertisers  seek  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining in  detail  the  advantages  of  their  line  to  those 
correspondents  who  have  been  attracted  by  the  adver- 
tisement and  have  fancied  that  here  they  may  find  nov- 
elty, cheapness,  or  excellence  of  some  sort  which  can  be 
turned  into  profits  far  them.  They  write  to  find  out,  and 
it  is  tlie  part  of  the  advertiser  then  to  sell  his  goods  to 
the  prospects  thus  developed.    Possibly,  therefore,  the 
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more  opportumties  to  tell  his  story  at  length  that  the 
advertiser  unearths,  the  more  chances  he  has  of  getting 
actual  orders. 

(c)  Foreign  Correspondence 

The  very  backbone  of  any  export  business  must  be 
correspondence.  No  matter  how  many  salesmen  may  be 
sent  to  foreign  markets,  such  salesmen  cannot  visit  all 
markets  nor  remain  the  whole  year  in  any  market.  Busi- 
ness opportunities  in  other  countries  will  constantly 
arise  which  must  be  developed  through  correspondence. 
Beplies  to  advertisements  must  be  turned  into  orders 
through  correspondence.  Not  only  must  foreign  busi- 
ness be  started  in  this  fashion  and  future  continuance 
and  growth  also  thus  developed,  but  complaints  and  dis- 
satisfaction must  be  settled  through  the  mails. 

One  cannot  always,  in  fact  one  can  seldom  or  never, 
reply  to  a  letter  from  1,000  or  10,000  miles  distant  with : 

"Our  Mr.  Blank  will  be  in  your  city  in  a  week  or  two 
and  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  full  line  of  fall  sam- 
ples"; or: 

**  Shall  be  able  to  adjust  your  complaint  to  mutual  sat- 
isfaction.'' 

The  manufacturer  who  replies  to  an  enquiry  for  cata- 
logue and  prices  with : 

**  Yours  rec'd.    Under  separate  cover  we  send  cata- 
logue and  take  pleasure  in  quoting  our  best  discount  of 
5-10-5  and  5,  cash  to  accompany  order.  Tours  truly,'' 
will  get  little  export  trade,  and  deserves  less. 

Selling  goods  and  arranging  business  details  by  letter 
simply  involves  transferring  to  paper  the  arguments  and 
something  of  the  very  atmosphere  of  every-day  business 
talk.   It  should  not  be  a  diflScult  task,  yet  many  men  botch 
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it  inexcusably.  Some  hints  may  be  offered  that  will,  per- 
haps, help  in  dictating  to  a  stenographer  letters  which 
will  be  as  effective  as  a  face-to-face  conversation. 

Effective  Letter-Writing, — The  strongest  feature  of 
an  advertisement  or  of  a  selling  letter  is  nsnally  the  in- 
dividnality  of  the  goods  offered.  Price  is  almost  in- 
variably a  minor  consideration.  Who  has  ever  met  the 
man  who  could  swear  that  his  goods  are  the  cheapest  in 
all  the  world!  Somebody  is  always  bobbing  np  with 
something  cheaper.  Moreover,  in  every  market  there  are 
buyers  for  expensive  goods  as  well  as  for  cheap  goods; 
some  merchants  who  want  the  very  best  there  is  to  be 
had  as  well  as  those  who  are  content  to  cater  to  the 
masses.  The  characteristics  which  differentiate  an  ar- 
ticle from  others  of  the  same  general  kind  are  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  the  price.  Convince  a  pros- 
pect, in  Buenos  Aires  as  in  New  York,  that  you  have 
something  better,  something  different;  a  tool  that  will 
do  more  work,  or  do  it  more  cheaply,  or  last  four  times 
as  long;  offer  a  prospect  a  cue  that  he  in  turn  can  use 
effectively  in  reselling  the  goods  to  his  customers,  and 
slight  differences  in  price  are  forgotten. 

Both  in  advertising  and  in  selling  by  letter  this  is  just 
as  true  in  dealing  with  customers  in  Australia  or  Chile 
as  with  our  fellow  citizens  in  the  United  States,  But  the 
manufacturer  has  nothing  but  his  letter  to  depend  upon 
in  the  case  of  the  foreign  prospect.  He  cannot  get  an  an- 
swer in  two  or  three  days  or  a  week.  It  will  be  two  or 
three  months  before  he  can  hear  from  many  of  his  pros- 
pects and  customers  in  foreign  markets.  Every  letter, 
every  phrase  in  every  letter  must,  therefore,  be  efficient. 
His  correspondent  must  be  made  to  understand  from  his 
first  letter  just  how  and  why  his  goods  are  better  or 
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more  desirable;  the  whole  story  must  be  told.  Since  he 
is  talking  to  men  of  other  blood  and  breeding,  of  other 
habits  and  experience,  knowing  little  if  anything  of 
Amerioan  trade  practices  (although  mnch,  perhaps,  of 
those  of  other  countries,  Germany  or  England,  for  ex- 
ample), the  story  must  be  clear  and  simple.  The  high 
lights  must  be  vivid,  but  beware  of  Yankee  braggadocio. 
Forget  American  slang;  forget  that  your  factory  is  the 
' 'biggest  in  the  world;''  eschew  trade  technicalities,  for 
our  trade  terms  are  often  incomprehensible  in  other 
countries;  write  as  you  would  to  a  kindergarten  class, 
politely,  of  course;  respectfully  and  diplomatically  con- 
vey an  impression  of  strength,  solidity,  importance,  that 
all  the  boastfulness  you  could  invent  would  fail  to  carry. 
However  effective  the  short,  snappy  letter  may  be 
here  at  home,  you  can  not  rely  on  it  to  carry  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  over  seas.  Better  a  full  letter  of  three 
pages  than  the  most  clever  concoction  of  half  a  page  that 
entails  fresh  inquiries  and  explanations  and  the  wast- 
ing of  weeks  and  months  of  time.  One  must  never  as- 
sume that  his  foreign  correspondents  are  mind-readers. 
Interesting  subject  matter,  cleverly  aimed  to  catch  the 
eye  and  rivet  the  attention,  will  carry  the  reader  through 
to  the  last  line  of  a  long  communication.  But  nothing 
could  be  more  unwise  than  to  assume  that  one's  foreign 
correspondents  are  children,  simply  because  of  a  certain 
nnffuniliar  tone  in  their  letters  which  the  amateur  in 
doing  business  with  foreigners  may  characterize  as  ig- 
norance or  innocence.  On  the  contrary,  business  men  in 
other  countries  are  quite  as  shrewd  and  clever  in  their 
own  ways  as  are  Americans.  Their  methods  and  cus- 
toms differ  from  ours,  perhaps,  but  are  no  stranger  to  us 
than  ours  are  to  them. 
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Trade  Terms  and  Phrases. — American  manufacturers 
have  adopted  the  unfortunate  habit  of  coining  many  new 
terms ;  even  of  attaching  ^their  own  or  new  and  strange 
meanings  to  older  terms.  Many  catalogues  produced  in 
this  country  are  unintelligible  to  Americans  even  who 
are  not  themselves  engaged  in  the  special  line  of  trade 
treated.  Often  enough,  we  ourselves  have  to  ask  expla- 
nations of  the  makers  of  goods  with  which  we  have  not 
before  been  acquainted.  The  value  of  the  advice  to  avoid 
technicalities  in  foreign  correspondence  may  be  made 
clear  by  concrete  examples. 

American  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  have  reversed 
the  original  and  proper  significance  of  certain  trade 
classifications.  We  call  boys^  sizes  the  range  from  2i^ 
to  5;  youths',  from  11  to  2.  But  a  youth  is  an  older  and 
presumably  larger  animal  than  a  boy,  and  British  manu- 
facturers reverse  the  American  nomenclature.  In  Eng- 
land youths'  sizes  are  those  that  we  call  boys*. 

The  British  use  of  the  word  'Svreuch"  differs  from 
oars,  and  **spamier'*  is  still  the  more  common  term 
among  English  engineers  and  mechanics  for  our  wrench* 
The  fact  that  the  world-wide  sale  of  the  American  arti- 
cle, accompanied  by  our  appellation  for  it,  has  made 
** wrench'*  evennvhere  understood  should  not  tempt 
manufacturers  of  articles  less  widely  known  and  intro- 
duced to  try  to  force  their  own  phraseology  on  foreign 
customers.  Some  study  (possible  even  at  long  range), 
of  foreign  and  especially  English  trade  terms  and  cus- 
toms is  indicated.* 

The  greatest  possible  individuality  should  be  attached 
to  the  goods  that  are  oflFered  for  sale.  This  is  possible 
in  all  lines,  even  staples.    Sugar,  for  example,  may  be 
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put  np  in  special  boxes  or  cartons  and  sold  under  a  catcliy 
name.  If  there  are  no  startling  qualities  actually  inher- 
ent in  the  goods  themselves,  sometimes  claims  for  nov- 
elty, originality,  individuality  can  nevertheless  be  urged. 
Yet  one  maker's  vinegar  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  another  maker.  If  a  manufacturer's  ingenuity  or  flow 
of  language  or  thought  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  force- 
fully presenting  novel  claims  for  his  goods,  then  refuge 
may  be  had  in  an  impressive  trade-mark  which  may  be  so 
emphasized  and  pushed  that  it  will  ultimately  become  a 
standard  and  actually  sell  the  goods.  Trade-marks,  by 
the  way,  are  always  and  everywhere  in  foreign  fields 
peculiarly  valuable  assets.  People  in  other  countries  are 
far  more  firmly  wedded  to  names  and  marks,  once  favor- 
ably introduced,  than  are  we  restless  Americans. 

All  foreigners  are  much  more  fond  of  formality  in 
correspondence  than  we  are.  The  American  may  smile 
at  the  **we  are,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants"  of 
his  English  customers ;  may  sneer  at  the  ^  *  S.  S.  Q.  B.  M. " 
of  his  Spanish-speaking  customers  when  he  learns  that 
those  symbols  translate  into  ^*your  servant  who  kisses 
your  hand/'  However,  he  will  make  no  mistake  if  he 
revises  the  tenor  of  his  usual  correspondence  and  makes 
slight  concessions,  at  least,  to  the  prejudices  of  those 
abroad  from  whom  he  is  seeking  to  secure  orders,  sign- 
ing himself,  perhaps,  *^ Yours  faithfully,"  instead  of  his 
customary  ** Yours"  or  *^ Yours  truly."  On  no  account 
must  he  indulge  in  such  barbarisms  as  the  rubber  stamp 
signature  or  the  very  modem  but  absolutely  .unpardon- 
able '* Dictated  but  not  read"  or  '* Signed  in  the  absence 
of ." 

Language  to  Use. — Many  of  the  loading  merchants  of 
every  country  are  able  to  read  the  English  language,  even 
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when  they  dare  not  trust  themselves  to  write  or  speak 
it.  If  the  principals  cannot,  there  is  usually  someone  in 
their  employ  who  can*  None  the  less  in  seeking  orders 
the  most  effective  possible  appeal  should  be  made.  This 
unquestionably  is  accomplished  by  putting  one's  case 
before  his  prospect  in  the  latter 's  own  language.  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  will 
suffice  for  the  whole  conmiercial  world — Portuguese,  not 
because  it  is  so  important  or  widespread  in  itself,  but  be- 
cause the  Brazilians  are  intensely  jealous  of  their  Span- 
ish'Speaking  neighbors  and  proud  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  a  language  of  their  own  which  they  are  anxious  the 
rest  of  the  world  should  acknowledge. 

English  or  (rarely)  German  suffices  for  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  where  Danish  or  Swedish  will  never  be 
required  save  with  correspondents  of  the  smallest  calibre. 
French  answers  perfectly  well  for  all  important  business 
houses  in  Italy.  Translators  are  so  readily  and  cheaply 
procurable  everyw^here  noAvadays  that  small  excuse  exists 
for  failure  to  talk  business  on  paper  to  prospects  or  cus- 
tomers in  their  own  tongues,  or  tongues  that  they  use 
frequently  and  easily. 

A  great  deal  of  misapprehension  exists  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  starting  business  solely  through  correspond- 
ence. Americans  are  constantly  berated  by  their  amateur 
critics  for  the  attempt  to  develop  business  in  this  fashion. 
Consuls,  particularly,  are  fond  of  pointing  out  that  busi- 
ness in  their  districts  is  utterly  impossible  from  cata- 
logues alone.  Yet  it  is  most  seriously  to  be  doubted  if 
there  exists  an  American  (or  any  other)  manufacturer, 
doing  any  export  business  at  all,  who  cannot  congratulate 
himself  on  some  large  and  profitable  accounts  started  in 
precisely  this  way,  which  never  have  been,  and  probably 
nww  will  be,  oxiltivated  by  personal  visits. 
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Our  critics  are  prone  to  forget  that  manufacturers  do 
not  expect  a  customer,  not  even  a  **bite''  from  every 
letter  sent  out.  A  large  number  must  be  distributed  to 
secure  a  single  inquiry — ^perhaps  one  interested  reply  to 
every  hundred  circular  letters  (of  the  best  type)  is  a 
fair  average.  But  if  an  actual  order  is  developed  from 
a  thousand  letters  the  system  is  to  be  pronounced  suc- 
cessful. The  mathematical  calculation  as  to  costs  in- 
volved is  easily  performed  mentally,  and  the  profit  is 
not  alone  to  be  figured  on  the  initial  order  but  on  many 
future  orders  from  a  permanent  connection  thus  estab- 
lished. It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  there  does  not 
exist  an  American  exporter  who  has  not  established  some 
business  connections  solely  through  correspondence, 
while  there  are  some  within  the  author's  personal  ac- 
quaintance who  have  never  developed  foreign  trade  in 
any  other  way. 

The  personal  letter,  actual  or  apparent,  is  always  a 
much  stronger  appeal  than  the  self-confessed  circular. 
This  is  peculiarly  true  in  the  export  trade,  above  all  in 
the  trade  with  Latin-America.  Whenever  letters  printed 
in  facsimile  of  typewriting  are  employed,  the  greatest 
care  should  be  exercised  in  exactly  matching  inserted  ad- 
dresses and  salutations  to  the  body  of  the  letter. 

Circulars  and  Catalogues. — Circular  letters  referring 
to  catalogues  under  separate  covers  should  contain  some- 
thing more  than  a  brief  notification.  Some  part  of  the 
manufacturer's  story  should  be  told,  or  at  least  hinted  at, 
in  the  letter  itself.  The  printed  matter  may  not  arrive  by 
the  same  mail — ^in  some  foreign  markets  may  be  delayed 
a  week  or  two.  In  any  case  it  is  most  desirable  to  include 
in  the  letter  some  brief  synopsis  of  the  most  striking  and 
effective  talking  points  of  a  line  in  order  to  enlist  the 
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recipient's  curiosity  and  thus  insure  his  opening  and 
reading  the  catalogue. 

In  what  languages  should  export  catalogues  be  printed! 
This  depends  on  the  pocketbook  of  the  exporter.  Prob- 
ably the  majority  of  manufacturers  begin  with  an  Eng- 
lish, usually  the  ordinary  domestic,  catalogue  only.  They 
try  out  possibilities  in  this  manner,  later  deciding  on  their 
policy  as  to  new  catalogues  according  to  the  encourage- 
ment received*  No  manufacturer  should  spend  any 
money  in  the  effort  to  establish  an  export  trade  unless 
he  is  confident  of  his  ability  in  that  direction  and  fully 
intends  to  stick  to  the  effort  patiently  and  follow  it  up 
to  success.  For  this  reason  it  would  seem  that  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  printing  descriptions,  and 
selling  arguments  in  languages  that  wHll  be  most  effective 
would  far  outweigh  the  expense  necessitated.  Some 
manufacturers  compromise  the  difficulty,  using  an  Eng- 
lish catalogue  with  a  brief  resume,  a  special  circular,  in 
the  requisite  languages.  They  make  an  insert  of  this 
^inggesting  inquiry  as  to  explanations  and  descriptions 
which  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  by  letter. 

In  the  preparation  of  special  export  editions  it  is  not 
always  desirable  to  reproduce  the  whole  of  the  domestic 
edition*  The  latter  almost  invariably  lists  some  goods 
not  entirely  suitable  for  trade  in  other  countries*  Two 
editions  may  be  prepared  for  export ;  one  small  and  cheap 
for  general  circular  work,  the  other  complete  and  more 
elaborate  for  regular  customers  and  really  important  in- 
quiries. Remarks  applying  to  the  style  and  terminology 
of  letters  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  writing  of 
catalogues. 
I  The  question  as  to  what  prices  should  be  quoted  in  gen- 
I   era]  circular  letter  campaigns  admits  of  but  one  answer* 
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However  virtuous  the  principle  of  one  price  to  all  may  be 
consideredi  it  assuredly  is  not  good  policy  in  the  export 
trade.  It  is  a  practical  certainty  that  circular  quotations 
will  reach  all  classes  of  merchants  large  and  small,  and 
with  varying  credit  and  financial  responsibility.  If,  as 
many  manufacturers  believe,  the  great  thing  is  first  to 
get  goods  introduced  somehow — to  consumers,  to  small 
retailers,  anyhow,  so  long  as  the  goods  get  on  the  market 
— the  great  aim  and  expectation  will  be  ultimately  to  get 
them  into  the  warehouses  of  the  biggest  or  best  people  in 
a  given  market.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  when  the  big 
man  finds  that  the  little  fellows  (those  whom  he  regards 
as  his  legitimate  c\istomers)  have  been  enjoying  the  same 
prices  that  he  must  pay  he  will  promptly  lose  all  interest 
in  the  line.  Moreover  there  are  other  possible  allow- 
ances to  be  foreseen  and  provided  for — special  induce- 
ments to  New  York  export  commission  houses,  for 
example. 

Foreign  Postage. — To  conclude,  there  is  the  perennial 
question  of  foreign  postage.  It  is  more  or  less  generally 
acknowledged  that  in  this  respect  Americans  are  the 
worst  ojBfenders  in  the  world.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the 
cause  is  mere  ignorance  as  to  the  rates  of  postage  to  other 
countries,  or  of  the  fact  that  recipients  of  letters  not  fully 
prepaid  are  taxed  double  the  deficient  postages,  thus  in- 
ducing a  frame  of  mind  not  exactly  calculated  to  predis- 
pose them  to  consider  the  letter  writer's  proposals  favor- 
ably. The  real  trouble  in  the  office  of  the  average  busi- 
ness house  is  pure  carelessness,  usually  on  the  part  of 
office  boys  and  mailing  clerks.  Among  many  schemes 
proposed  to  insure  proper  prepayment  of  postage  per- 
haps the  best  is  the  use  of  special  envelopes,  of  unusual 
size  or  color,  or  those  ready-embossed  with  five  cent 
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stamps  which  stenographers  should  be  instructed  to  use 
these  without  exception  in  addressing  foreign  letters- 
This  brings  the  responsibility  home  to  the  heads  of 
departments  who  must  see  each  individual  envelope  whea 
signing  the  accompanying  letter. 


I 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

L  What  four  ways  of  getting  foreign  business  does  Ifr, 
Hough  raeution  especially  T 

2.  What  does  he  say  about  the  traveling  aalesman  as  a  method 
of  getting  new  business  T 

3.  What  can  you  say  about  general  publicity  advertising  for 
getting  foreign  trade  f 

4.  What  has  been  the  aim  of  the  export  advertising  carried 
by  most  American  firms? 

5.  What  points  should  be  considered  in  the  preparation  of 
advertising  copy! 

6.  Why  is  foreign  correspondence  the  backbone  of  the  export 
business  f 

7.  What  is  the  strongest  feature  to  be  emphasized  in  a 
letter! 

8.  Why  should  dang  be  avoided  in  foreign  correspondence  f 
9*  Illustrate  the  care  that  must  be  taken  in  the  use  of  trade 

terms  and  phrases, 

10.  Why  is  formality  so  important  in  a  business  letter  to 
Spanisli-speaking  customers! 

11*  What  conditions  would  guide  you  in  selecting  a  language 
in  which  to  conduct  foreign  correspondence  ! 

12.  What  points  would  you  bear  in  mind  in  the  preparation  of 
eatalogs  and  circulars  in  the  development  of  foreign  trade! 

13,  Why  is  it  important  to  prepay  all  postage  on  foreign  mail- 
ing matter! 


CHAPTEE  XIV 

DEVELOPmO  EZPOBT  TRADE 

L  Tbayblino  Salesmen  fob  Fobeiqn  Tebbitobies 

Traveling  salesmen  have  been  classified  as  a  means  of 
developing,  rather  than  starting  foreign  business,  largely 
because  few  if  any  manufacturers  begin  export  business 
by  sending  them  out.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  content  to  test  foreign  fields  in  less  expensive  ways  at 
fiirst,  and  because  no  concern  sends  its  salesmen  to  all  for- 
eign markets  and  few  of  them  keep  salesmen  continually 
at  work  in  any  given  market.  No  one  questions  the  vastly 
superior  results  to  be  gained  from  the  work  of  a  good 
salesmen  as  compared  with  returns  obtainable  in  any 
other  way. 

The  manufacturer  who  can  afford  to  do  so,  having  dis- 
covered that  there  is  a  demand  for  his  goods  that  appears 
to  be  susceptible  of  development  in  a  special  market,  or 
several  of  them,  should  by  all  means  despatch  the  best 
salesmen  he  can  find  to  cultivate  the  promising  field.  But 
most  conservative  business  managers  wish  first  to  be 
convinced  that  their  goods  can  be  sold  in  these  markets 
in  quantities  and  at  profitable  prices.  That  test  is  usually 
made  in  ways  suggested  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

American  manufacturers  are  still  constantly  upbraided 
for  not  using  salesmen  more  generally  in  seeking  foreign 
business.  Some  of  the  criticism  aimed  at  us  is  amusing 
in  its  absurdity.    An  American  consul  in  Turkey  in  his 
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published  reports  for  ten  years  past  has  been  complain- 
ing that  no  American  salesmen  visit  his  district.  But 
I  he  is  located  in  a  town  of  not  over  50,000  population,  a 
twelve-hour  carriage  ride  inland  from  the  nearest  sea- 
port No  wise  salesman  making  a  trip  to  Turkey  would 
consider  it  worth  while  spending  the  time  required  for 
this  inconvenient  and  none  too  promising  detour. 

Not  only  the  volume  of  business  in  sight  but  the  prices 
at  which  that  business  can  be  booked  affect  the  operations 
of  a  foreign  salesman.  The  author  is  acquainted  with  a 
salesman  for  a  Lyons  (France)  silk  manufacturer  who 
once  every  two  years  makes  a  thorough  tour  of  Colombia, 
visiting  on  horse  or  mule  back  every  toMn  of  any  com- 
mercial importance  in  that  republic.  AVhen  the  author 
expressed  astonishment  that  so  much  time  should  be 
spent  and  so  many  hardships  undertaken  to  get  orders 
that  are  far  from  imposing  in  quantity,  he  was  told  that 
the  prices  at  which  these  orders  were  taken  were  from  25 
per  cent  to  50  per  cent  over  the  prices  paid  by  customers 
in  more  important  commercial  centers. 

(a)  Qualifications  of  Salesmen 

Having  determined  to  send  a  salesman  to  a  foreign  ter- 
ritory to  which  a  trip  seems  desirable,  the  question  arises 
— what  salesman  shall  be  sent!  Shall  it  be  an  old  em- 
ployee, thoroughly  versed  in  the  factory  products  but 
unfamiliar  witli  export  conditions,  speaking  no  language 
save  his  native  English;  or  shall  it  be  a  specially  engaged 
j^ealesman  familiar  with  the  ground  to  be  covered^  ac- 
quainted with  prevailing  customs  and  local  characteristics 
and  fluent  in  the  language  used  by  prospective  customers  t 
If  any  general  reply  can  be  made  to  this  inquiry  it  must 
be  tJiat  probably  the  factory  employee  is  the  preferable. 
Tins  is  especially  true  if  any  considerable  technical 
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knowledge  of  the  goods  themselves,  their  nature  or  uses 
and  their  advantages,  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

However  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  American  salesmen  make  a  success  in  foreign 
fields.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  stick  to  their 
work  abroad  long  enough  to  wear  off  certain  character- 
istics which  may  have  actually  helped  them  to  get  busi- 
ness here  at  home,  but  prove  a  heavy  handicap  in  other 
countries. 

While  a  little  Yankee  breeziness  will  do  no  harm  in 
foreign  traveling,  is  perhaps  more  or  less  expected  and 
regarded  as  amusing  and  piquant,  yet  slang,  braggadocio, 
swagger,  familiarity,  so  common  with  us  here  at  home 
that  we  scarcely  notice  them,  are  regarded  by  foreign 
merchants  as  insulting,  or  at  least  incomprehensible. 

The  American  salesman  chosen  to  travel  in  foreign 
countries  must,  first  of  all  be  a  gentleman,  fitted  to  mix 
socially  with  the  best  there  may  be  in  the  cities  he  is  to 
visit,  for  he  will  solicit  orders  from  the  biggest  and  best 
of  the  merchants  (the  small  dealers  probably  do  no  direct 
importing  from  over  sea) ;  ho  must  be  broad-minded, 
adapting  himself  easily  and  promptly  to  new  surround- 
ings and  atmospheres,  capable  of  discovering  the  good 
features  in  new  and  strange  customs  and  habits ;  he  must 
be  a  real  diplomat,  versatile  and  well-read;  if  not  pro- 
ficient in  the  language  of  his  customers,  he  must  have  at 
least  such  a  facility  for  acquiring  other  tongues  as  will 
enable  him  quickly  to  pick  up  a  smattering  of  the  one 
desired. 

And  he  ought  to  be  several  other  things  also.  Such  a 
Chesterfield  is  not  easily  or  usually  found,  is  not  to  be 
expected.  But  the  salesman  who  does  not  approximate 
in  some  limited  degree  these  several  qualifications  had 
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better  be  kept  at  home,  on  his  accustomed  rounds.  In 
foreign  markets  he  will  not  reflect  credit  on  his  house, 
or  his  country,  nor  will  he  send  back  a  satisfactory  vol- 
ume of  orders  from  the  right  people. 

(b)  Expense  of  Salesmen         * 


The  expense  involved  in  drumming  foreign  markets  by 
salesmen  sent  out  direct  from  the  factory  will,  inevitably, 
be  considerable.  The  salesman  that  should  be  sent  will  be 
worth,  and  should  be  paid,  a  salary  of  anywhere  from 
$3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  His  traveling  expenses  from 
home  city  back  again  will  not  average  less  than  $11  or 
$12  a  day  (including  steamer  fares,  tips,  etc.),  and  may 
run  very  much  more,  especially  if  samples  are  carried* 
It  would  be  difficult,  in  some  cases,  to  make  a  short  and 
hurried  trip  for  the  daily  expense  just  named,  but  for 
any  long  trip,  from  four  months  upwards,  the  average 
given  may  be  counted  upon,  no  matter  what  direction  the 
trip  may  take. 

Much  depends,  of  course,  on  how  much  entertaining 
the  salesman  is  expected  to  do.  Here  it  may  be  re- 
marked incidentally,  that  the  necessity  of  automobile 
rides  nowadays  has  added  materially  to  the  salesman's 
entertainment  expenses  everywhere.  In  averaging  daily 
expenses  the  quantity  and  nature  of  samples  that  are 
carried  are  even  more  vital.  In  many  countries  custom- 
house procedure  in  entering  and  clearing  samples  (to  say 
notliing  of  duties)  is  costly  and  involves  loss  of  much 
time.  Moreover,  (outside  of  Europe)  comparatively  few 
foreign  hotels  boast  sample  rooms  or  permit  ordinary 
chambers  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  In  such  cases 
special  rooms  or  vacant  shops  have  to  be  hired.  Further^ 
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more  in  almost  all  Central  and  South  American  countries^ 
in  South  Africa,  in  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  sales- 
men's licenses  may  have  to  be  procured.  They  may  cost 
several  hundreds  of  dollars  in  a  single  country,  each  sepa- 
rate province  or  state,  sometimes  each  municipality,  im- 
posing its  own  individual  tax.  But  ingenious  as  well  as 
experienced  foreign  travelers  seldom  pay  these  taxes, 
managing  to  circumvent  the  laws  in  a  variety  of  ways. . 

(c)  Shipping  Samples 

Since  the  arrival  of  a  salesman  accompanied  by  sev- 
eral trunks  of  samples  as  ^^ baggage"  at  once  brands  the 
traveler  as  subject  to  a  tax  for  license,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  salesmen  ship  their  samples  ahead  as  cargo. 
The  salesman  secures  a  regular  bill  of  lading,  by  the  same 
vessel  on  which  he  himself  proceeds  in  the  guise  of  a  sim- 
ple tourist.  The  sample  trunks  or  cases  may  be  con- 
signed to  some  reliable  customhouse  or  forwarding  agent, 
or,  preferably,  to  a  local  agent  or  merchant  with  whom 
business  has  already  been  initiated,  or  with  whom  the 
salesman  hopes  to  begin  business.  Immediately  after 
arrival  the  salesman  visits  the  consignee,  explaining  mat- 
ters, delivering  bill  of  lading  and  soliciting  his  coopera- 
tion in  getting  the  samples  through  the  custom  house. 

This  plan  involves  paying  duties  which  together  with 
all  other  expenses  are,  of  course,  borne  by  the  visitor. 
In  some  countries  it  is  possible  to  deposit  the  amount  of 
the  duty,  or  have  a  bond  filed  to  cover  that  amount,  and 
on  leaving  the  country  obtain  a  refund  of  the  deposit  or 
cancellation  of  the  bond.  However,  this  proceeding  is 
almost  invariably  accompanied  by  so  much  red  tape,  de- 
lay, and  annoyance  that  traveling  salesmen  usually  dis- 
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regard  the  refund  and  consider  it  actually  dieaper  to 
charge  the  outlay  to  expense.  Of  course  this  would  not 
be  the  case  if  a  large  sum  of  money  were  involved.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  many  traveling  men  have  sepa- 
rate sets  of  samples  shipped  ahead  of  them  to  the  various 
countries  they  plan  to  visits  selling  each  set,  duty  paid, 
when  ready  to  go  on.  to  another  fieki 

New,  inexperienced  salesmen  sometimes  ask,  to  whom 
they  can  consign  their  sample  cases,  shipped  as  cargo, 
when  it  is  their  first  %dsit  to  a  market.  It  is  easy  enough 
for  anyone  to  learn  from  inquiries  of  sundry  authorities 
the  names  of  reliable  custom  house  agents  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Frequently,  however,  it  is  far  more 
desirable  to  use  this  as  a  means  of  introduction  to  the 
house  with  which  the  salesman  most  wishes  to  establish 
business  relations.  Incomprehensible  as  it  may  seem 
yet  it  is  all  too  common  a  fact  that  at  this  point  many  a 
new  salesman  will  break  in  with:  **But  I  don't  know  any 
business  houses  there!" 

The  idea  of  a  man*8  starting  out  on  a  long  and  expen- 
sive trip  in  the  hope,  if  not  expectation,  of  selling  goods  in 
certain  markets  about  which  he  knows  nothing  is  suf- 
ficiently startling.  Not  only  such  a  salesman  personally, 
but  his  principals  as  a  house  ought  to  know  all 
about  a  market  before  attempting  to  drum  it  even  by  cor- 
respondence, to  say  nothing  of  sending  traveling  sales- 
men.  They  ought  to  know  the  names  of  all  the  leading 
mercliants  and  the  chief  characteristics  of  each  one;  the 
relative  importance  of  each  house,  its  responsibility, 
etc.;  what  lines  are  handled;  what  competitors  have  al- 
ready secured  a  foothold.  To  start  on  a  selling  trip  with- 
out such  a  knowledge  is  to  incur  needless  delay  and  ex- 
pense at  every  turn*    Such  information  is  by  no  means 
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difficult  to  secure.  The  ** service''  departments  of  most 
of  the  export  trade  papers  give  advice  of  this  sort  free  of 
charge  to  their  advertisers. 

The  exporter  should  remember  always  that  a  certain 
risk  is  incurred  in  consigning  samples  to  business  men 
anywhere  with  whom  there  have  been  no  previous  busi- 
ness transactions.  Certainly  nothing  of  the  sort  ought 
ever  to  be  attempted  except  when  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  favor  asked  (always,  of  course,  by  earlier 
letter)  will  not  be  regarded  as  an  imposition. 

When  samples  have  been  landed  in  a  foreign  country 
where  licenses  for  salesmen  are  required,  in  some  such 
way  as  has  been  suggested  the  visitor  works  with  the 
house  that  has  helped  him  in  and  under  the  license  issued 
to  that  local  house,  requiring  no  additional  license  for 
himself.  But  a  word  of  warning  must  conclude  our  con- 
sideration of  this  subject :  in  some  countries  rewards  are 
given  for  the  exposure  of  salesmen  who  attempt  to  evade 
payment  of  local  taxes.  Local  concerns  have  been  known 
to  put  the  authorities  on  the  track  of  such  foreign  sales- 
men, even  when  business  has  been  transacted  between 
them. 

(d)  Combination  Salesmen 

On  account  of  the  expense  involved  in  sending  abroad 
the  factory's  individual  representative,  ''combination" 
salesmen  are  sometimes  employed.  Theoretically,  this 
scheme  of  sending  with  one  man  the  samples  of  eight  or 
ten  manufacturers,  each  of  whom  contributes  pro  rata,  or 
in  some  agreed-upon  proportion,  to  the  necessary  costs 
of  a  trip,  might  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
In  practice,  it  is  almost  without  exception  a  failure.  It  is 
seldom  that  such  a  combination  survives  its  first  trip,  or 
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first  seasoiL  Even  when  reconstmoted  from  time  to  time, 
it  rarely  lasts  two  or  three  years- 

As  for  the  salesmen  who  nndertake  these  ventures,  they 
usually  drop  out  of  sight,  so  far  as  the  export  trade  is 
concerned.  There  will  always  be  some  of  the  factories  rep- 
resented that  will  proclaim  the  salesman  a  thief  and  a  rob- 
ber,  because  he  took  their  money,  contributed  towards 
costs  of  a  trip,  but  got  no  orders. 

Reasons  for  the  failure  of  these  combination  ventures 
are  not  far  to  seek*  Most  of  them  are  engineered  by  men 
of  little  if  any  experience  in  foreign  business  relations. 
They  may  have  devised  the  scheme  because  they  believe 
the  development  of  a  profitable  business  thus  possible,  or 
because  they  want  to  see  foreign  countries,  peoples,  and 
trade  at  some  one  else's  expense.  But  even  when  the 
salesman  is  a  man  of  wide  and  thorough  export  training 
and  experience,  it  always  results  that  after  two  or  three 
good  selling  accounts  have  been  secured  the  remaining 
houses,  required  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  trip, 
will  be  hard  to  persuade  of  Uie  value  of  the  combination 
arrangement  The  salesman,  no  matter  how  honest  his 
intentions,  is  certain  to  take  on  whatever  manufacturers 
he  can  finally  persuade  to  part  with  the  necessary  funds, 
whether  or  not  the  goods  they  make  are  suitable  for  the 
markets  to  be  visited.  Lines  utterly  dissimilar  are  car- 
ried, involving  either  neglect  of  some  or  unduly  long 
stops  in  each  market  in  order  to  cultivate  varied  kinds  of 
merchants,  with  increased  expense  and  slow  progress. 
Ultimately  the  salesman  finds  it  necessary  to  follow  the 
Hues  of  least  resistance,  sells  the  goods  that  sell  most 
easily,  and  overlooks  the  others.  Those  manufacturers  for 
whom  no  business  is  secured  quickly  retire  from  the  com- 
bination, and  the  salesman  returns  home  either  disgusted 
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with  the  scheme  or  to  spend  weeks  or  months  in  the  effort 
to  hypnotize  new  manufacturers  to  fill  up  the  holes  thus 
left  This  process  is  seldom  repeated  for  many  succes- 
give  trips. 


(e)  Following  Up  Salesman's  Work 

All  too  frequently  the  manufacturer  who  has  sent  a 
salesman  on  a  trip  rests  content  with  the  business  con- 
nections thus  established  and  returns  the  salesman  to  his 
domestic  territory;  or,  if  a  special  man  had  been  taken 
on  for  the  foreign  trip,  discharges  him  to  save  further 
selling  expense.  Either  course  is  distinctly  unfavorable 
to  the  future  development  of  the  business  thus  encour- 
aged, if  not  initiated. 

A  trade  once  opened  up  ought  to  be  kept  in  that  con- 
dition. The  inroads  of  competitors  must  be  guarded 
agaiDst;  the  interest  of  customers  kept  alive;  their  per- 
sonal acquaintance  continued  and  cultivated.  If  the  visit 
of  the  salesman  can  not  be  repeated  year  after  year,  yet 
occasion  ought  to  be  found  for  another  visit  in  two  or 
three  years  at  least.  Within  such  periods  various  con- 
ditions may  arise  that  can  be  grasped,  met,  and  under- 
stood by  no  one  so  well  as  the  man  from  the  factory. 

But  what  is  to  happen  ** between  times''  to  the  trade 
which  the  salesman  has  started  or  developed,  while  the 
salesman  is  working  in  other  and  probably  distant  fields? 
Shall  it  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself?  This  brings  us  to 
the  consideration  of  a  method  of  doing  business  in  for- 
eign markets  which  European  manufacturers  habitually 
employ  but  which  most  Americans  despise. 
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2*  Local  Besident  Agskts  Abboab 


Swarms  of  local  commission  agents  abound  in  every 
foreign  market  They  are  strictly  salesmen,  buying  noth- 
ing themselves,  merely  offering  the  samples  sent  them 
by  foreign  manufacturers  whom  they  represent  They 
try  to  secure  orders  from  local  dealers  and  look  after 
the  development  and  satisfactory  conduct  in  general  of 
the  business  of  their  principals  in  their  markets. 

It  seems  hard  for  American  manufacturers  to  under- 
stand the  operations  of  these  agents.  It  is  even  harder 
for  them  to  convince  themselves  that  such  agents  can  be 
competent,  successful,  of  high  grade,  and  a  desirable 
means  of  promoting  business.  Yet  almost  all  European 
manufacturers  employ  such  local  commission  agents  in 
some,  many  in  all,  the  markets  to  which  they  export  their 
products*  Furthermore,  probably  every  professional 
export  house  in  New  York  utilizes  the  services  of  such 
agents  in  those  foreign  markets  to  which  they  especially 
cater,  but  which  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
the  maintenance  of  branch  houses. 

When  the  unual  American  manufacturer  advertises  for 
foreign  ** agents/'  he  per\'ert8  the  primal  meaning  of 
the  word.    Instead  of  a  representative  of  a  principal,  he 

^means  a  merchant  or  other  buyer  of  goods  to  whom  he 
will  grant  control  of  his  products  in  a  given  territory 
when  the  buyer  actually  orders  and  pays  for  goods,  per- 
haps in  certain  stipulated  quantities.  Sometimes  val- 
nable  territories  have  been  given  away  in  return  for  an 

border  of  a  few  dollars'  worth  of  goods,  and  a  ''promise," 
80  delighted  has  the  manufacturer  been  over  any  sort 
of  order  from  abroad*     A   manufacturer   of  billiard 
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tables  gave  the  exclnsive  agency  for  his  goods  for  the 
whole  Argentine  Eepublic  to  a  hotel  in  Bnenos  Aires,  be- 
cause that  hotel  ordered  ten  tables  for  its  own  new  bil- 
liard room.  One  American  ma^er  of  a  certain  kind  of 
machine  tools  made  a  German  dealer  his  agent  for  all 
of  Continental  Europe  when  that  dealer  simply  promised 
to  buy  some  tools,  although  the  same  dealer  was 
also  agent  for  two  American  competitors.  Such  connec- 
tions are  not  agents  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word. 

The  ambition  of  most  manufacturers  is  to  put  their 
goods  into  the  hands  of  jobbers  in  foreign  countries,  if 
not  to  give  their  exclusive  agency  to  such  houses.  Job- 
bers as  we  know  them  are,  however,  non-existent  in  many 
other  countries.  There  may  be  comparatively  large 
houses  doing  both  a  retail  and,  to  some  extent,  a  whole- 
sale business  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Or  the  place 
of  the  jobber  may  be  taken  by  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  is  usually  called  the  general  importer.  Many,  if 
not  most  of  the  latter  class,  when  they  are  not  the  familiar 
general  store,  do  not  stock  goods,  but  act  as  importers  for 
their  customers  of  too  small  caliber  to  bother  with  the 
trouble  and  detail  of  important  processes.  They  get  from 
abroad  such  special  goods  as  are  desired.  An  exclusive 
agency  for  a  line  of  goods  given  to  the  former,  i.  e,,  the 
combined  retail  and  wholesale  merchant,  will  obviously 
kill  the  chances  of  a  manufacturer  to  sell  to  other  retail 
slops,  competitors  of  the  agent. 

An  agency  given  to  a  general  importer,  doing  whole- 
sale business  exclusively,  may  be  a  more  desirable  policy. 
However,  this  is  open  to  the  objections  that  attach  to 
similar  arrangements  with  jobbers  here  at  home,  plus 
this  condition :  a  great  many  of  these  general  importers 
do  not  carry  any  goods  in  stock.    They  order  only  kinds 
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and  quantities  specified  by  their  local  customers  and  upon 
arrival  make  direct  deliveries  to  their  customers.  Hence, 
they  are  not  in  position  to  contract  for,  or  even  to  promise, 
any  given  minimum  annual  consumption. 

The  advantage  of  the  local  commission  agent,  who  buys 
nothing  for  himself,  but  simply  solicits  orders  for  the 
manufacturer,  lies  in  the  ability  of  such  a  man  to  get 
business  for  his  principals  from  all  possible  buyers  in 
his  field.  Being  constantly  on  the  ground^  he  is  able  to 
take  immediate  advantage  of  every  opportunity  the 
moment  it  arises  and  to  adjust  troubles  and  complaints 
that  are  morally  certain  to  arise  in  the  conduct  of  any 
business,  whether  foreign  or  domestic.  Moreover,  he  can 
safeguard  payments  and  collections  for  his  principals. 

The  province  of  the  agent,  properly  so-called,  by  no 
means  includes  only  the  securing  of  orders.  Those  other 
functions,  just  indicated,  are  even  more  important,  for 
it  is  all  too  easy  for  promising  trade  to  be  spoiled  by 
injudicious  letters  from  the  factory,  perhaps  thousands 
of  miles  distant  If  salesmen  are  sent  out  by  the  fac- 
tory, they  find  a  great  advantage  in  working  with  local 
agents,  permanently  resident  in  all  the  principal  markets 
covered*  The  know^ledge  and  experience  of  the  resident 
agent  saves  much  time  and  furnishes  guidance  aa  to  re- 
sponsibility and  character  of  local  customers.  In  addi- 
tion, the  local  agent  remains  on  the  ground  after  the 
traveler  has  gone. 

Hundreds  of  these  local  commission  agents  are  to  be 
found  in  every  important  commercial  city  of  the  world — 
even  in  New  York  and  some  other  cities  of  the  United 
States,  as  representatives  of  European  manufacturers 
selling  goods  in  this  country,  A  great  many  of  them  in 
tvsry  city  are  poor  specimens  of  business  men,  but  in 
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every  hundred  there  will  be  found  one  or  two,  perhaps 
several,  who  are  old,  experienced  men,  respected,  shrewd, 
careful,  conservative,  successful,  both  as  to  sales  and  con- 
duct of  business.  They  are  representatives  for  some  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  Europe. 
American  concerns  of  experience  are  using  them  more 
and  more.  Undeniably  a  good  agent  of  this  class  offers 
the  best  possible  means  of  developing  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent the  trade  of  a  city  or  district.  He  may  work  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with,  and  supplementary  to,  the  work 
of  direct  representatives  from  the  factory.  Needless 
to  say,  however,  extreme  care  must  be  exercised  in  select- 
ing such  an  agent,  in  separating  the  rare  sheep  from  the 
many  goats. 

3.  ExpoBT  Commission  Houses 

What  are  commonly  termed  Export  Commission 
Houses,  hundreds  of  which  are  established  at  New  York, 
a  few  at  other  ports  from  Boston  around  the  coasts  to 
San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound,  offer  another  means  of 
developing  trade  in  foreign  markets.  But  these  houses 
are  not  primarily  introducers  of  new  goods.  If,  inci- 
dentally, they  attempt  something  of  the  sort,  their  efforts 
are  scattered,  as  their  connections  and  facilities  abroad 
vary  in  most  extraordinary  fashion.  Careful  investiga- 
tion is  necessary  to  determine  where  each  such  house 
operates  effectively  and  the  nature  of  the  business  done 
in  each  separate  field  that  is  expected  to  be  covered. 

The  real  function  of  the  export  commission  house,  as 
distinguished  from  the  export  merchant,  properly  so 
called,  of  whom  there  are  few  in  the  United  States,  is 
to  act  as  buying  agent  in  the  United  States  for  foreign 
concerns  dealing  in  American  goods.  A  large  buyer  in 
some  foreign  market  may  find  a  very  real  advantage  in 
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entrusting  many,  if  not  all>  of  his  American  orders  to  sucli 
a  house  in  New  York  and  paying  the  customary  buying 
commission  of  from  2V2  to  5  per  cent.  Instead  of  send- 
ing some  fifty  individual  orders  to  fifty  different  manu- 
facturers, receiving  as  many  separate  invoices  and  bills 
of  lading,  financing  separately  fifty  different  accounts, 
and  paying  excensive  freight  charges  for  minimum  bills 
of  lading  on  some  very  small  shipments,  the  whole  may 
be  accomplished  in  one  operation  by  depending  on  an 
export  commission  house.  Such  a  house  distributes  the 
orders,  finances  each  one,  ships  all  together  on  one  bill 
of  lading,  and  reimburses  itself  as  may  have  been  agreed, 
usually  by  one  draft  on  the  foreign  buyer. 

These  orders  originate  with  the  foreigner.  About  all 
that  the  export  house  can  do  with  such  a  customer  is  to 
forward  to  him  the  printed  matter  and  prices,  possibly 
samples,  of  a  manufacturer,  with  a  recommendation  to 
place  trial  orders,  ^\^)cthc^  the  actual  buyer  places  an 
order  depends  absolutely  on  his  o^vn  judgment  smd  not 
at  all  on  any  influence  the  New  York  exporter  may  claim 
to  exercise.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  a  third  party,  the  ex- 
port house,  can  tell  the  manufacturer's  story  so  effect- 
ively as  the  latter  can  himself  tell  it.  However,  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  the  exporters  place  the  goods  before 
rach  of  their  customers  as  they  know  might  be  inter- 
ested is  not  to  be  denied. 

The  great  majority  of  export  commission  houses  handle 
every  conceivable  sort  of  goods  that  are  made  in  this 
country  and  that  can  be  exported,  since  they  may  be  de- 
manded by  their  customers — from  needles  to  locomotives 
and  from  shoe  polish  to  cargoes  of  wheat.  Comparatively 
few  of  them  specialize.  Even  when  such  a  house  has  its 
own  branches  in  foreign  countries,  or  employs  local  com- 
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mission  agents  to  represent  it,  the  operations  of  the  house 
may  differ  radically  in  different  markets.  In  one,  busi- 
ness may  consist  chiefly  in  cotton  piece-goods ;  in  another, 
in  machinery;  in  a  third,  in  coal ;  in  a  fourth,  in  boots  and 
shoes,  leather,  shelf  hardware,  etc. 

The  business  carried  on  in  each  market  depends  partly 
on  how  chance  may  have  turned  the  tide  of  trade  toward 
a  particular  house,  partly  on  the  individuality  of  the 
resident  manager  of  the  branch  house.  To  expect  the 
manager  of  a  branch  in  Shanghai,  whose  business  consists 
chiefly  in  cotton  piece-goods,  to  try  to  introduce  machin- 
ery is  obviously  absurd.  That  manager  cannot  spare  time, 
as  he  probably  has  not  the  inclination,  to  attempt  to  sell 
something  he  knows  nothing  about  and  to  make  and  cul- 
tivate new  friends  and  acquaintances  in  a  hitherto  un- 
known circle  of  trade.  But  another  branch  of  the  same 
New  York  house  may  welcome  the  chance  to  add  a  new 
line  of  machinery,  because  it  is  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  business  already  in  hand,  appealing  to  trade  acquaint- 
ances already  counted  as  customers. 

To  induce  export  commission  houses  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  their  goods,  manufacturers  often  accede  to  re- 
quests for  special,  extra,  or  confidential  discounts  or 
commissions  that  every  export  house  is  practically  cer- 
tain to  make  when  asked  to  interest  itself  in  promoting 
foreign  sales.  The  wisdom  of  such  concessions  is  a  ques- 
tion of  policy  which  manufacturers  must  determine  each 
for  himself.  In  any  case,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  each 
commission  house,  the  markets  where  it  is  strong,  and  the 
character  of  business  in  each  market,  is  most  desirable. 
No  export  commission  house  covers  all  the  world. 
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4,  Manufactubers'Expobt  Agents 


FmaUy,  among  means  for  the  development  of  trade  in 
foreign  countries  must  be  counted  the  manufacturers' 
export  agents,  whose  numbers  have  rapidly  increased  in 
recent  years.  Most  of  them  are  located  in  New  York, 
and  a  large  part  of  their  work  consists  in  regularly  and 
systematically  dramming  the  trade  of  the  export  com- 
mission houses  just  described.  They  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  their  various  departmental  managers,  endeavor 
to  have  their  own  goods  preferred  when  **open'*  orders 
are  placed,  etc.  These  manufacturers'  export  agents 
sometimes  take  the  place  of  an  export  department  at  the 
factory,  taking  care  of  all  foreign  correspondence,  attend- 
ing  to  details  of  foreign  shipping,  and  even  to  the  nego- 
ti}ition  of  foreign  drafts. 

Usually  such  an  export  agent  represents  several  manu- 
facturers ;  some  only  three  or  four,  some  as  many  as  fifty, 
with  each  of  whom  sucli  terms  are  made  as  may  be 
mutually  satisfactory.  Sometimes  the  arrangement  is 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  a  commission  on  sales,  more  often 
a  commission  plus  a  small  monthly  cash  contribution  to- 
wards expenses  for  office  rent,  clerical  labor,  postage,  etc. 
In  arranging  representation  with  such  an  agent,  previous 
personal  acquaintance  is  highly  desirable. 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Why  are  trrtveling  BaU^smen  more  suitable  for  developing 
foreign  trade  than  for  starting  foreign  trade! 

2.  Why  in  the  volume  of  sales  not  the  only  te^t  to  be  used 
In  detenTtinifig  the  prolitablen(»<»  of  employing  salesmen  f 

3.  What  qualifications  should  a  good  salesman  for  foreign 
flddi  pomeflsT 

C  what  are  the  expenses  of  such  salesmen  t 
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5.  Wliat  policies  are  used  in  shipping  sample  packages  for 
salesmen  into  foreign  territory  f 

6.  Explain  the  system  of  combination  salesmen. 

7.  Explain  the  necessity  of  following  up  salesmen's  work. 

8.  In  what  ways  may  local  resident  agents  abroad  be  usedf 
What  classes  of  local  agents  may  be  found  f 

9.  What  other  services  besides  selling  do  local  commission 
agents  perform? 

10.  In  what  ways  may  manufacturers  use  export  commission 
houses  established  in  this  country  to  increase  their  foreign  sales  f 

11.  Explain  the  services  that  are  rendered  by  export  com- 
mission houses. 

12.  What  is  meant  by  manufacturers'  export  agents T 
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FOREIGN  CREDITS  AND   COU.ECTIOKS 


1-  Payment  for  Export  Invoices 


How  does  one  get  his  money  for  goods  shipped  to  for- 
eign countries  t  There  is  no  commoner  inquiry  from 
manufacturers  who  would  lite  to  export  their  goods.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  many  manufacturers  declaring 
that  what  attracts  them  to  the  export  trade  is  the  fact 
that  they  get  cash  for  their  goods.  Cash  may  be  inter- 
preted in  a  number  of  ways,  as  will  shortly  appear,  but 
what  is  meant  in  the  connection  just  instanced  is,  cash 
remitted  with  the  order,  or  paid  before  or  upon  shipment. 
Undoubtedly  by  far  the  greater  number  of  American 
manufacturers  who  have  some  export  trade  demand  such 
terms  from  their  foreign  customers.  However,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  trade  with  other  markets  is  not  to  be  de- 
veloped to  half  its  possibilities  in  this  fashion.  While 
the  greater  number  of  our  American  manufacturers  ad- 
here complacently  to  these  terms,  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  the  great  bulk  of  our  export  trade  in  value  is  financed 
on  terms  more  liberal  to  buyers.  Our  enormous  ship- 
mt^ntB  of  grain,  flour,  cotton^  lumber,  and  copper  are 
financed  on  terms  customary  in  their  respective  trades. 
These  are  regarded  as  amply  safeguarding  sellers  while 
at  the  same  time  saving  buyers  the  expense  and  annoy- 
ance of  putting  money  into  the  United  States  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  invoices. 
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The  adequate  development  of  our  national  export  trade, 
great  already,  but  only  in  its  infancy,  depends  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  on  such  a  study  of  foreign  markets  and 
customers  as  will  permit  American  shippers  to  extend 
with  safety  to  themselves  terms  that  will  neither  be  re- 
garded as  insulting  by  customers  in  other  countries  nor 
involve  hardships  and  needless  expense  on  the  part  of 
the  shippers. 

For  many  years  our  critics  have  derided  "American 
cash  terms '*  and  contrasted  them  unfavorably  with  the 
'*long  credits '*  said  to  be  extended  by  European,  par- 
ticularly by  German,  manufacturers.  Intelligent  explana- 
tion of  ways  and  means  and  conditions,  with  advice  as 
to  how  more  favorable  arrangements  may  be  made,  sel- 
dom accompanies  these  criticisms.  In  most  departments 
of  our  domestic  trade  cash  or  short  credit  terms  govern. 
American  prices  are  usually  made  on  this  basis.  Our 
critics  are  prone  to  forget  that  in  no  country  are  cash 
prices  the  same  as  credit  prices. 

The  customer  in  Turkey  or  in  Brazil  who  has  been 
accorded  a  credit  of  six  months  can  readily  obtain  a  sub- 
stantial discount,  perhaps  of  10  per  cent,  when  he  decides 
to  pay  cash.  Credit  must  be  paid  for,  if  no  more  at  least 
in  the  way  of  substantial  interest  for  the  time  involved, 
no  matter  where  creditor  and  debtor  reside,  in  Germany 
or  the  United  States,  in  Australia  or  Mexico.  Perhaps 
it  is  in  our  failure  properly  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
our  attractive  American  prices  are  only  possible  in  return 
for  a  prompt  exchange  of  cash  for  merchandise,  that  mis- 
apprehension exists  as  to  the  American  attitude  towards 
credit  questions.  Possibly  it  is  true  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  manufacturers  in  this  country  work  on  a  smaller  cap- 
italization than   do   manufacturers   in   Great   Britain. 
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Therefore,  the  latter  can  better  afford  to  calculate  only 
interest,  and  at  as  low  a  rate  as  5  per  cent  per  annum, 
in  granting  their  foreign  customers  terms  of  three 
months,  six  months,  or  longer  periods* 

However,  the  bulk  of  the  export  trade  of  any  produ- 
cing country  is  financed  by  bankers.  Once  a  thorough 
understanding  of  practices  in  vogue  in  handling  foreign 
trade  through  them  is  acquired,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  remaining  for  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Anier- 
icans  to  extend  facilities  to  good  customers.  Such  terms 
cost  the  first  parties  nothing  while  meeting  customs,  prej- 
udices, even  trade  requirements,  of  other  markets. 

(a)  How  to  Secure  Confirmed  Credit 


Even  when  manufacturers,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
are  firm  in  their  determination  to  get  the  money  for  their 
goods  before  they  leave  American  shores,  the  demand  for 
such  payment  may  be  put  in  a  fashion  that  will  help  a 
little  in  mollifying  the  customer.  Not  a  few  manufac- 
turers in  quoting  prices  are  content  with  the  abrupt, 
sharp,  unqualified  phrase,  *'Our  export  terms  are  invari- 
ably cash  in  full  with  order.**  Let  the  manufacturer 
picture  to  himself  the  effect  of  this  phraseology  on  a 
business  house,  in  Buenos  Aires,  for  example,  locally  rated 
as  a  millionaire  concern,  and  accustomed  to  have  manu- 
facturers who  are  acquainted  with  it  accept  gladly  terms 
which  it  may  require;  which  usually  sees  suppliers  fall- 
ing over  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  get  orders  on 
any  terms,  not  dictating  such  terms  as  are  employed 
with  insolvents. 

If  such  terms  must  be  made,  why  not  at  least  make 
an  effort  to  sugar-coat  them,  put  them  diplomatically. 
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extract  the  stingy  make  it  dear  that  no  personal  reflection 
is  intended?  For  example,  one  may  explain  that  the 
mannfactarer's  business  system  '^for  the  present"  neces- 
sitates payments  for  all  export  shipments  in  New  York, 
irrespective  of  customers  and  of  destinations;  that  as  the 
present  is  a  first  transaction,  it  is  suggested  that  the  de- 
sired order  be  forwarded  through  some  responsible  buy- 
ing agency  in  the  United  States;  or,  if  preferred,  the 
prospective  customer  may  arrange  with  his  local  bankers 
to  open  a  credit  for  the  amount  of  the  order  with  their 
banking  correspondents  in  New  York,  who  may  be  in- 
structed to  advise  the  shipper  of  such  credit  and  to  pay 
the  amount  involved  upon  presentation  of  ocean  bill  of 
lading.  This  process,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  safeguards 
both  parties;  the  buyer,  because  he  knows  that  the  New 
York  bankers  will  not  pay  out  his  money  until  proof  is 
presented  of  actual  shipment  of  the  goods;  the  seller, 
because  he  knows  that  the  money  is  waiting  and  imme- 
diately available  as  soon  as  shipment  has  been  made. 
At  the  same  time,  hope  may  be  expressed  that  in  the 
early  future,  particularly  with  the  anticipated  develop- 
ment of  business,  it  will  be  possible  to  arrange  somewhat 
more  liberal  terms,  which  the  shipper  is  especially  anxious 
to  bring  about  in  the  case  of  this  particular  customer,  etc. 
It  has  hitherto  often  been  much  more  economical  for 
customers  of  American  manufacturers  in  some  foreign 
markets  to  obtain  bank  credits  in  London  than  in  New 
York.  Such  credits  have  been  found  equally  as  satis- 
factory as  New  York  credits  by  our  manufacturers,  since 
documentary  bills  drawn  against  banks  in  London  find 
a  ready  market  in  New  York  at  attractive  rates  of  ex- 
change. Credits  thus  opened  with  London  bankers  may 
be  confirmed  by  the  latter  to  the  American  manufac- 
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hirers  in  the  same  way  that  New  York  bankers  con- 
firm the  opening  of  credits  with  them. 

The  advantage,  indeed  the  necessity  of  securing  con- 
firmation of  credits,  is  obvious.  The  manufacturer  or 
other  shipper  of  goods  is  not  dependent  on  the  bare  word 
of  a  customer  in  the  distant  country.  He  knows  that  his 
money  is  waiting  for  <him  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible 
banking  house.  Advices  from  a  London  banker  to  an 
American  manufacturer  that  credit  has  been  opened 
under  certain  conditions,  when  attached  to  other  docu- 
ments covering  a  given  transaction,  increase  chances  of 
marketing  the  draft  involved  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  with  New  York  foreign  exchange  houses,  dem- 
onstrating the  transaction  to  be  legitimate  and  sure  be- 
yond any  quest itm.  How  London,  as  the  world's  finan- 
cial center,  and  especially  the  clearing  house  for  the 
world's  exchanges^  may  be  affected  by  results  of  the  Eu- 
ropean war  is  today  an  interesting  query. 

Another  form  of  credit  which  sometimes  comes  to  notice 
also  requires  a  word  of  explanation.  Merchants  in  the 
Far  East,  that  is  in  China  and  Japan,  in  ordering  goods 
from  the  United  States  always  supply  what  is  called  a 
"letter  of  credit,"  but  this  is  quite  unlike  the  document 
that  properly  bears  that  name.  This  so-called  letter  of 
credit  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  an  advice  to  New 
York  bankers  or  correspondents  of  Far  Eastern  bankers 
that  it  will  probably  be  safe  to  buy  drafts  up  to  certain 
amounts,  dra^-n  according  to  certain  terms  on  the  house 
in  whose  favor  this  document  has  been  issued.  The  drawer 
of  such  a  draft  is  not  relieved  from  responsibility,  as 
he  woald  be  in  the  case  of  the  more  usual  and  properly 
so-oalled  letter  of  credit.  Yet,  since  Far  Eastern  bankers 
do  not  issue  these  letters  of  advice  to  their  New  York 
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correspondents  excepting  in  cases  where  they  believe 
buyers  to  be  amply  responsible  and  morally  sure  to  meet 
the  obligations  involved,  American  shippers  may  proceed 
in  these  cases  with  entire  confidence. 

Adroitness  in  correspondence  is  emphatically  called 
for  in  making  these  financial  arrangements,  yet  careless- 
ness, thoughtlessness,  bluntness,  even  offensiveness,  are 
the  rule  and  contribute  more  than  anything  else  to  the 
growth  of  the  legend  that  Americans  do  not  extend 
credits.  This  is  not  true,  for  we  are  often  rather  more 
free  in  giving  indiscriminate,  if  not  long,  credits  than  we 
ought  to  be.  No  manufacturers  in  the  world,  British, 
German,  or  any  others,  offer  terms  other  than  cash  to 
totally  unknown  concerns,  or  on  first  transactions  to  any- 
body except  famous  houses  known  everywhere. 

(b)  Open  Accounts 

The  true  basis  for  all  foreign  business  is  not  the  remit- 
tance of  cash  in  any  form  by  buyer  to  seller,  but  is  the 
documentary  bill  of  exchange,  or  draft.  A  certain  amount 
of  export  business  is  and  must  be  done  on  **open  ac- 
count,'' just  as  most  of  our  domestic  trading  is  done — be- 
tween Ohio  and  Texas,  for  example.  This  is  true  of  much 
of  our  business  in  Europe,  where  the  custom  has  arisen 
because  of  the  real  or  fancied  necessity  for  American  in- 
vaders to  meet  trade  customs  in  vogue  between  closely 
neighboring  nations.  French  exporters  employ  drafts  in 
shipping  to  customers  in  Brazil,  but  they  sell  customers 
in  Italy  on  open  account.  The  markets  are  so  close  to- 
gether that  to  them  Italian  business  is  hardly  to  be  called 
foreign.  Communications  are  easy  and  quick  and  busi- 
ness customarily  direct  from  factory  to  retail  shop.    So, 
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although  American  flour  exporters  finance  European 
business  through  documentary  drafts,  when  American 
shoe  manufacturers  sought  business  in  Europe  they 
found,  or  thought  they  found,  themselves  obliged  to  carry 
on  business  with  European  shops,  as  those  shops  had 
previously  been  doing  business  with  their  neighbors — 
that  is,  on  open  account  So  in  sundry  other  lines  sold  by 
us  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  the  practice  varies, 

Mexico  and  Cuba  are  other  markets  where,  largely 
(it  would  seem)  through  stress  of  competition,  open  ac- 
counts have  come  to  be  the  rule,  and  many  native  houses 
decline  to  accept  proposals  to  do  business  subject  to 
drafts.  Much  of  the  "West  Indian  trade  is  handled  sim- 
ilarly, the  rule  being  that  remittance  shall  be  returned 
by  the  homeward  voyage  of  the  same  ship  that  brought 
out  the  goods — ^a  rule  honored  as  frequently  in  the  breach 
as  in  the  observance. 

Practically  all  the  Central  American  trade  with  the 
United  States  consists  in  the  exchange  of  commodities. 
The  house  here  ships  down  such  goods  as  are  ordered 
and  debits  their  value  against  consignments  of  local  prod- 
uce sent  north  by  the  Central  American  firms.  On  this 
account  most  of  the  business  with  those  five  republics  is 
handled  by  New  York,  New  Orleans,  or  San  Francisco 
export  conmiission  houses,  since  the  usual  manufacturer 
has  no  facilities  for  disposing  of  consignments  of  coffee, 
mahogany,  logvt-ood,  etc 

Theoretically,  there  are  just  as  good,  just  as  big,  just 
as  rich,  just  as  honorable  business  houses  in  all  other 
countries  as  in  our  ovra.  Hence,  business,  it  may  be 
thought,  can  be  as  safely  done  with  such  firms  abroad 
as  with  good  houses  at  home,  and  on  the  same  basis.  But 
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standards  of  commercial  morality  vary.  Tactics  that 
would  land  a  business  man  in  jail  in  the  United  States 
may  be  applauded  in  Turkey  as  evidences  of  business 
ability  and  shrewdness.  The  French  word  chicaneur  is 
JTrequently  heard  in  business  circles  in  many  different 
countries.  Our  own  chicanery  is  adopted  from  it.  Its 
nearest  definition  in  English  is,  *  *  kicker.  *  ^  The  man  qual- 
ified as  a  chicaneur  is  likely  to  make  all  sorts  of  claims, 
take  advantage  of  every  loophole  or  technicality,  seek  in 
every  devious  fashion  to  secure  a  rebate  or  discount  to 
which  he  is  not  entitled.  Japanese,  Syrian,  Armenian, 
Greek,  native  East  Indian  merchants  all  have  standards 
of  commercial  morality — ^their  own,  but  not  ours. 

Doing  business  on  open  account  with  foreigners  may 
often  enough  be  safe,  but  it  is  to  be  advised  only  when 
the  creditor  is  capably  represented  on  the  ground  by  a 
permanently  established  local  agent.  Such  an  agent  must 
be  depended  on  to  adjust  complaints  immediately  and  to 
secure  prompt  remittances  on  due  dates.  In  the  absence 
of  a  local  agent,  open  account  business  in  foreign  mar- 
kets is  almost  certain  to  involve  greatly  belated  remit- 
tances and  some  losses.  At  any  rate,  it  is  sure  to  prove 
a  severe  strain  on  the  patience  and  temper  of  the  Amer- 
ican. 

(c)  Documentary  Bills  of  Exchange 

We  may  now  appropriately  inquire  as  to  those  long 
credit  terms  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  as  extended 
by  European  manufacturers  to  their  foreign  customers, 
very  especially  by  the  Germans  to  Latin-Americans.  But, 
if  our  critics  and  self-appointed  advisers  only  knew  it,  far 
more  impressive  examples  are  to  be  found  among  the  big 
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English  exporters.  It  is  true  that  in  the  large  lines  of 
trade,  in  German  woolens  and  in  English  cotton  goods, 
for  example,  long,  almost  indefinite  credits  are  often  ex- 
tended. Without  exception,  however,  they  are  the  out- 
growth  of  long  years  of  intimate  business  relations  on  a 
big  scale,  of  personal  acquaintance,  and  a  thorough,  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  debtor's  business  and  his  financial 
abilities*  Business  of  this  sort  between  two  houses  may 
easily  run  from  $50,000  to  $250,000  a  year  and,  if  closed 
at  all,  it  is  by  acceptances  bearing  interest,  of  course,  and 
fiubject  to  renewals  at  the  will  of  the  debtor.  Indefinite 
terms  are  often  made  in  such  cases.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  countries  like  Argentina  and  Brazil,  of  unstable 
currencies,  where  fluctuations  of  exchange  may  involve 
an  extra  cost  of  hundreds  of  dollars  in  forced  settlements 
on  set,  prearranged  dates.  These  old  and  good  customers, 
therefore,  virtually  remit  when  they  please,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  favorable  turns  in  exchange  rates*  There  is 
nothing  extraordinaiy  about  this  sort  of  business,  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  in  some  lines,  agricultural  inaple- 
ments,  for  example,  also  grant  liberal  indulgences  to  big 
and  trusted  customers. 

So  far  as  the  general  run  of  business  is  concerned,  Ger- 
man, British,  or  other  European  practices  in  exporting 
differ  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  custom  of  old,  experienced 
American  exporters.  All,  alike,  usually  make  sales  sub- 
ject to  drafts  accompanying  order  bills  of  lading.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  that  Germans  draw  four,  five,  or  six 
months^  drafts  where  Americans  hitherto  have  been  re- 
stricted by  our  banking  rules  to  three  or  four  months* 
drafts.  But  to  any  really  first-class  customer  the  dif- 
ference? between  throp  months  and  four  or  five  months 
assuredly  is  not  vital  as  determining  the  address  of  an 
rden 
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The  criticism  of  American  failure  to  extend  credit  ap- 
plies almost  exclusively  to  our  newer,  inexperienced  ship- 
pers, whose  practices  will  undoubtedly  grow  in  liberality 
with  experience.  While  these  shippers  may  be  numerous, 
the  volume  of  their  business  certainly  does  not  compare 
with  that  of  older  exporters,  though  not  necessarily  larger 
houses.  The  author  is  often  tempted  to  point  out  to  our 
amateur  critics  the  credit  terms  extended  by  one  of  the 
big  American  manufacturers  of  sewing  machines.  This 
concern  sells  its  wares  on  the  installment  plan  in  every 
nook  and  comer  of  the  civilized  world.  This  system, 
now  applied  in  so  many  branches  of  trade,  was  invented 
by  the  sewing  machine  company  in  question,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  many  other  trades  and  extended  with  satis- 
factory results,  to  countries  where  British  and  German 
merchants,  claiming  infallibility  through  long  residence, 
predicted  disaster. 

But  what  many  of  our  manufacturers  have  yet  to  learn 
is  how  to  carry  on  the  documentary  foreign  draft  busi- 
ness safely;  how  thus  to  give  customers  the  benefit  of  de- 
layed payments  while  reimbursing  themselves  immedi- 
ately, and  risking  little  if  anything.  This  sounds  par- 
adoxical. It  is  not  only  possible,  but  for  generations  has 
been  the  established,  everyday  practice  of  exporters  both 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Issuance  of  Foreign  Drafts. — ^In  our  study  of  Bills  of 
Lading  we  have  seen  that  transportation  companies  will 
not  deliver  goods  carried  by  them  except  against  pres- 
entation of  a  proper  bill  of  lading  proving  rightful  owner- 
ship. We  have  seen  that  through  so  drawing  the  bill  of 
lading  as  to  make  delivery  to  order,  the  shipper  retains 
delivery  of  the  goods  in  his  own  hands  and  may  transfer 
ownership  by  endorsement.    A  similar  practice  prevails 
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a8  to  the  protection  afforded  by  certificates  of  marine  in- 
surance. 

Now,  a  shipment  of  merchandise  protected  against  loss 
by  the  liability  of  the  carrier,  subject  to  the  terms  of  its 
receipt,  plus  suitable  marine  insurance  for  full  value,  rep- 
resents valuable  security  on  which  bankers  engaged  in 
international  business  are  quite  willing  to  advance  money. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  very  basis  of  their  business.  Hence,  if 
A,  B,  X  &  Co,  of  New  York  have  a  shipment  of  goods 
going  forward  to  C,  D,  Z  &  Co.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  an 
order  bill  of  lading  is  secured  from  the  steamship  com- 
pany and  a  certificate  of  insurance  from  the  underwriters ; 
both  are  endorsed  in  blank,  making  them  the  property  of 
any  one  who  may  hold  them.  Incidentally,  it  may  here  be 
remarked  that  due  respect  should  be  paid  to  these  nego- 
tiable papers.    They  are  not  to  be  carelessly  handled, 

A  draft,  or  bill  of  exchange,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is 
now  drawn  in  duplicate  (again  *Ho  the  order  of  our- 
selves") against  the  foreign  customer.  Here  is  another 
**bearer"  document  when  endorsed  in  blank.  These  sev- 
eral papers — a  full  set  of  the  negotiable  copies  of  the 
bills  of  lading,  the  certificate  of  insurance,  the  draft  in 
duplicate  (known  as  First  and  Second  of  Exchange),  to- 
gether with  duplicate  copies  of  the  invoice  and  possibly 
such  other  papers  as  packing  lists — are  presented  to  a 
bank  making  a  specialty  of  foreign  exchange  and  sold  to 
it  if  it  cares  to  undertake  the  proposed  biisiiioss. 

While  the  drawer  of  the  draft,  L  e,,  the  sliipper  of  the 
goods,  obtains  spot  cash  for  the  full  value  of  the  draft, 
yet  the  *'sale"  is  not  without  recourse.  If  the  drawee, 
the  man  who  has  ordered  the  goods  and  their  consignee, 
fails  to  meet  the  draft,  the  shipper  will  have  to  refund  to 
the  New  York  bank  which  originally  bought  the  draft  the 
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full  amount  advanced  pins  cable,  postage,  and  protest 
charges.  The  bank  is  protected  in  thus  advancing  cash 
on  such  documents  by  the  control  of  merchandise,  amply 
covered  by  insurance,  and  by  the  signature  of  the  drawer. 

It  is  the  latter 's  responsibility  that  counts  for  most. 
Any  business  house  which  enjoys  a  good  rating  in  either 
of  the  two  principal  commercial  reporting  agencies  of 
this  country  can  without  trouble  sell  to  foreign  exchange 
bankers  unlimited  amounts  of  foreign  drafts  of  legitimate 
character,  when  accompanied  by  the  documents  described. 
Scant  attention,  usually  none  at  all,  is  paid  to  the  stand- 
ing of  the  foreign  consignee,  except  in  special  cases  in- 
volving peculiar  circumstances — cargo  not  readily  salable 
if  refused  in  a  foreign  port,  or  unusually  large  amounts 
of  money. 

Course  of  the  Draft. — ^This  is  what  happens  to  a  foreign 
draft  thus  sold  to  New  York  bankers.  One  full  set  of  all 
the  accompanying  documents  is  sent  by  first  mail  and  a 
full  set  of  the  duplicates  by  next  succeeding  mail  (to 
guard  against  possible  loss)  to  the  bank's  London  corre- 
8i>ondent  By  the  latter  the  full  sets  are  forwarded  to  its 
correspondent  in  the  city  of  destination.  The  banker  at 
that  point  surrenders  the  documents  and  gives  possession 
of  the  goods  to  the  consignee  when  the  latter  fulfills  the 
terms  of  the  draft  and  not  before. 

If  settled  satisfactorily,  the  transaction  is  closed;  if 
the  draft  is  refused,  the  local  bank  cables  the  fact,  holds 
the  shipment,  and  awaits  instructions.  The  drawer  of 
the  draft — ^the  shipper  in  the  United  States — ^has  to  re- 
fund the  money  advanced  and  give  instructions  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  goods.  He  may  order  them  returned  to 
New  York,  reshipped  to  some  other  destination,  turned 
Ofver  to  consignee  without  payment  of  the  draft,  sold  at 
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auction,  or  otherwise  proceed  as  he  may  see  fit  If  the 
'shipper  refuses  to  refund  to  the  New  York  banker  the 
money  advanced,  the  latter  will  probably  enter  suit,  mean* 
whUe  ordering  the  holding  bank  at  port  of  destination  to 
realize  on  the  goods  at  once  to  best  advantage,  crediting 
in  due  course  the  proceeds  obtained  abroad  and  prosecut- 
ing for  the  balance  due. 

Risks  in  Foreign  Drafts. — Obviously  a  certain  risk  ia 
incurred  by  manufacturers  in  shipping  goods  subject  to 
draft  unless  consignees  are  well  and  favorably  known  to 
them.  Charges  on  refused  goods  that  have  to  be  returned 
are  always  unexpectedly  heavy.  Indeed,  frequently 
enough  shippers  prefer  to  t^e  their  chances  in  ordering 
the  holding  bank  abroad  to  sell  the  goods  for  what  they 
will  bring,  rather  than  pay  return  charges  and  expenses. 
Many  cases  appear  from  time  to  time  of  orders  placed  by 
foreign  concerns  which  succeed  in  persuading  manufac- 
turers to  ship  subject  to  draft,  only  on  one  excuse  or  an- 
other to  refuse  the  draft  when  presented.  These  very 
dealers  buy  in  the  self-same  goods  when  sold  at  auction 
for  a  small  fraction  of  their  value,  much  less  than  the 
price  originally  contracted  for.  No  such  terms,  therefore, 
must  ever  be  granted  to  any  but  high-class  customers  on 
whom  the  best  of  reports  havp  been  obtained.  With  the 
latter  little  risk  is  incurred,  because  in  every  importing 
market  the  reputation  of  merchants  depends  on  the 
prompt  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  honor 
drafts  drawn  against  them  more  than  on  any  other  con- 
,  eideratiom  The  banks  in  most  foreign  markets  take  the 
>lace  of  our  Dun's  and  Bradstreet's,  and  the  importer 
who  allows  even  one  apparently  legitimate  documentary 
draft  upon  him  togo  to  protest  finds  his  commercial  rep- 
iBtation  immediately  ruined. 
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Kinds  of  Drafts. — ^It  is  in  the  use  of  certain  forms  of 
drafts  that  it  becomes  possible  for  the  manufacturer, 
while  obtaining  prompt  cash  for  the  goods  he  ships,  at 
the  same  time  to  extend  credit  to  his  customer.  Drafts 
may  be  drawn  payable  at  sight  or  at  30,  60,  or  90  days 
after  sight — ^less  frequently  after  date.  In  the  case  of 
sight  drafts  bankers  demand  payment  upon  presentation 
and  at  once  hand  over  the  bills  of  lading,  yielding  posses- 
sion of  the  goods.  But  drafts  drawn  payable  at  30  or 
any  other  number  of  days  after  sight  may  be  subject  to 
two  conditions :  private  or  separate  instructions  may  be 
given  to  bankers  when  selling  the  drafts  to  deliver  bills  of 
lading  to  consignee  (drawee)  only  upon  payment  of  the 
draft;  or  to  surrender  those  documents  and  give  posses- 
sion of  the  goods  when  the  drawee  ** accepts'*  the  draft. 
Drafts  under  which  accompanying  bills  of  lading  are  not 
to  be  given  up  until  the  money  is  paid  (known  as  **D.  P.'* 
— documents  for  payment)  are  seldom  drawn  at  any  con- 
siderable number  of  days  after  sight.  They  may  be  so 
drawn  in  order  to  allow  sufficient  leeway  in  time  for  cargo 
vessels,  naturally  much  slower  than  mail  ships,  to  arrive 
with  the  goods  and  thus  make  payment  virtually  on  ar- 
rival of  the  goods.  It  may  be  remarked,,  however,  that 
although  a  sight  draft  is  supposed  to  be  presented  imme- 
diately upon  receipt,  the  practice  of  banks  in  many  mar- 
kets is  to  hold  such  sight  drafts  until  arrival  of  the  ship 
bringing  the  goods. 

The  extension  of  the  practice  of  drawing  on  customers 
at  30,  60,  90,  or  more  days  after  sight,  with  instructions 
to  bankers  to  deliver  bills  of  lading  upon  acceptance  of 
draft  (commonly  referred  to  as  **D.  A.'* — documents  for 
acceptance)  gives  foreign  customers  actual  credit  terms. 
When  such  drafts  are  accompanied  by  instructions  to  give 
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up  the  bills  of  lading  as  soon  as  the  consignee  has  ac- 
cepted the  drafts,  the  consignee  obtains  the  goods  imme- 
diately upon  their  arrival  and  is  not  obliged  to  pay  for 
them  until  some  time  later.  When  drafts  of  this  sort  are 
presented  by  local  bankers  the  drawee  accepts  them  by 
signing  his  name  across  the  face  with  date.  They  then 
become  promissory  obligations  falling  due  at  the  stated 
number  of  days  after  date  of  acceptance.  Obligations 
thus  incurred  are  pretty  sure  to  be  taken  care  of  in  due 
course  by  all  reputable  houses,  unless,  of  course,  finan- 
cial disaster  inter^^enes.  In  many  countries  laws  spe- 
cifically protect  makers  of  such  drafts  against  default  in 
payment  after  acceptance.  In  countries  so  widely  sep- 
arated as  Egypt  and  Chile,  for  example^  permitting  an 
accepted  draft  to  go  to  protest  is  regarded  by  the  laws  as 
a  confession  of  bankruptcy,  and  proceedings  may  follow 
without  other  formalities. 

Charges  on  Drafts. — ^In  connection  with  the  negotia- 
tion of  any  foreign  drafts  there  are,  of  course,  certain 
charges  and  expenses  that  have  to  be  paid.  These  include, 
for  example,  bankers  ^  commissions,  postage,  and  interest 
Who  pays  themf  The  foreign  customer  must,  and  that 
nnderbtanding  should  have  been  arrived  at  before  the 
order  was  accepted  or  shipped.  The  easy  way,  and  the 
one  frequently  employed,  is  to  stifmlate  in  making  all  quo- 
tations that  prices  named  in  money  terms  of  the  United 
States  will  be  converted  into  pounds  sterling,  when  ship- 
ment is  made,  at  the  day's  rate  (for  such  exchange  as  is 
required)  ruling  in  New  York  on  date  of  shipment.  Now, 
the  quoted  rates  of  exchange,  fluctuating  from  day  to  day, 
include  interest  and  all  bank  charges.  If  a  rate  of  $4.85 
18  named  for  a  sight  draft,  the  rate  for  a  draft  payable 
10  days  after  sight  will  probably  be  something  like  $4.83 
'♦'^rling. 
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Before  a  draft  is  actually  drawn,  inquiry  in  the  ex- 
change market  is  made  to  find  what  bankers  are  oi)en  to 
buy  a  draft  of  a  certain  description^  and  which  one  offers 
the  best  rate.  Some  offer  is  accepted  by  the  shipper  and 
the  invoice  value  of  the  goods  in  dollars  is  converted  into 
sterling  at  the  agreed-upon  rate.  When  presented  to  the 
banker  in  due  form,  draft  and  all  documents  complete, 
the  shipper  receives  exact  face  value  for  his  invoice  in 
dollars,  although  the  distant  castomer  will  pay  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  (or  the  equivalent  in  his  national  cur- 
rency), and  his  payment  covers  the  interest  and  other 
charges.  If  this  program  is  not  followed,  the  unavoid- 
able costs  should  be  added  to  the  total  invoice  value  and 
thus  collected — ^always,  of  course,  under  prior  agreement 
with  the  customer. 

2.   FOBEIGK  EXGHANQB  BbOKEBS 

All  large  and  regular  export  shippers  in  New  York 
habitually  employ  foreign  exchange  brokers  in  market- 
ing their  bills  of  exchange.  They  find  their  services  profit- 
able as  well  as  labor-saving.  Better  rates  of  exchange 
are  thus  frequently  obtainable,  because  the  brokers  offer 
bills  to  a  number  of  bankers,  and  requirements  of  certain 
bankers  for  exchange  on  a  given  market,  or  for  a  certain 
kind  of  bills,  may  induce  from  them  better  offers  than 
other  bankers  would  be  willing  to  make  for  the  same  bills 
on  the  same  day.  One  banker  may  have  a  surplus  of 
bills  on  a  given  market  from  a  certain  shipper  and  wish 
to  buy  no  others  from  him,  while  the  reverse  condition 
may  be  the  case  with  that  banker's  competitors  in  the 
foreign  exchange  market. 

Manufacturers  and  shippers  at  interior  points  some- 
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times  labor  under  a  sliglit  disadvantage  in  soiling  their 
foreign  drafts,  owing  to  tlieir  practice  of  forwarding 
sucli  documents  through  their  local  bankers.  The  latter, 
as  a  rale,  know  nothing  at  all  about  foreign  exchange, 
and  if  persuaded  to  cash  a  manufacturer's  foreign  doc- 
umentary bills,  they  treat  the  transaction  as  an  ordinary 
loan,  charging  advances  against  the  manufacturer's  reg- 
ular line  of  acconmiodation  paper  and  restricting  by  so 
much  facilities  which  the  manufacturer  raay  require  for 
the  conduct  of  his  domestic  trade* 

Expenses  are  thus  also  increased,  for  the  inland  bank 
will  send  the  documents  to  its  regular  New  York  corre- 
spondent. The  latter  may  have  no  foreign  exchange  re- 
lations and  be  obliged  to  send  the  papers  to  another  New 
York  bank  which  makes  a  specialty  of  foreign  exchange. 
The  best  rates  of  exchange  are  not  obtained  in  this  fashion 
and  there  are  two  unnecessary  bank  commissions  to  be 
paid.  Direct  connections  may  be  made  by  any  well-rated 
manufacturer  with  New  York  foreign  exchange  bankers. 
It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  interior  bankers  are  be- 
ginning to  establish  their  own  foreign  exchange  depart- 
ments doing  business  direct  with  corresponding  banks  in 
some  of  our  principal  foreign  markets.  It  is  devoutly  to 
be  ho])ed  that  this  practice,  inaugurated  by  banks  in  De- 
troit, Chicago,  and  Cincinnati,  will  be  rapidly  extended. 

The  practice  just  referred  to  of  inland  banks*  treating 
foreign  documentary  drafts  as  they  would  an  ordinary 
domestic  draft  is  indefensible  and  manifests  a  misunder- 
standing w^hich,  with  manufacturers  as  well  as  bankers, 
ought  to  be  cleared  up.  Many  manufacturers  are  accus- 
tomed to  draw  what  we  call  drafts  on  delinquent  debtors, 
and  such  drafts  are  not  usually  very  seriously  regarded 
either  by  maker  or  drawee.    No  disappointment,  even  no 
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surprise,  is  manifested  when  such  drafts  are  returned  un- 
paid. A  documentary  draft,  esi)eciall7  a  foreign  draft 
accompanied  by  shipping  papers,  is  a  radically  different 
operation,  by  no  means  to  be  confused  with  the  other 
domestic  practice  just  referred  to.  The  hypothecation 
of  valuable  securities  in  the  way  of  merchandise  amply 
protected  by  insurance,  which  is  virtually  what  the  for- 
eign docxmientary  bill  of  exchange  represents  when  sold 
to  bankers,  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  drawing  an 
ordinary  draft  on  a  debtor.  While  strange  to  some 
manufacturers,  the  process  of  collecting  for  shipments 
of  goods  through  draft  attached  to  documents  is  well 
known  in  one  or  two  lines  of  trade  right  here  in  the  United 
States.  If  satisfactory  arrangements  cannot  be  made 
with  local  bankers,  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  directly 
with  foreign  exchange  houses. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Explain  ''long  credit '^  as  used  in  foreign  trade. 

2.  Who  should  pay  for  the  privilege  of  long  credits?     In 
what  wayf 

•    3.  What  is  meant  by  securing  confirmed  credit! 

4.  Why  do  American  exporters  frequently  secure  bank  credits 
in  London  rather  than  in  New  York  T 

5.  What  are  the  advantages  of  confirmed  credit! 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  Oriental  ** letter  of  credit''! 

7.  Explain  how  export  goods  are  sold  on  open  accounts. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  documentary  bills  of  exchange ! 

9.  How  does  the  foreign  draft  differ  from  the  domestic  draft 
used  in  making  collections  from  delinquents! 

10.  Explain  the  issuance  of  foreign  drafts. 

11.  What  risks  are  involved  in  the  use  of  foreign  drafts! 

12.  Explain  "D.  P."  and  "D.  A."  drafts. 

13.  What  kinds  of  foreign  drafts  are  issued  ! 

14.  What  services  do  foreign  exchange  brokers  render  I 

15.  How  do  many  udand  banks  treat  foreign  drafts! 


CHAPTER  XVI 


AK£ltIGA*8    OPFORTUKITT   IK   THE    MABKCTS 
OF   THE    WORI^D 


1,  Iktboductiox 


Europe  *8  industries,  paralyzed  by  the  greatest  war  in 
history,  can  no  longer  supply  necessities,  comforts,  lux- 
uries, to  millions  of  people  in  neighboring  lands,  to  other 
millions  in  distant  parts  of  the  world.  What  shall  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  make  of  their  opportunity  to  supply 
their  goods  in  place  of  European  goods!  Shall  we  tim- 
orously sit  back  in  our  office  chairs  and  wait  for  the 
strange  buyer  to  present  himself,  hat  in  one  hand,  letter 
of  credit  in  the  other,  begging  ns  kindly  to  let  him  have 
a  few  little  things  that  are  imperatively  needed  to  keep 
his  business  going?  Shall  we  blunder  out  into  the  un- 
known world  of  foreign  commerce,  A^ithout  comprehen- 
sion, thought,  or  study,  without  wisely  laid  plans,  with- 
out determination  to  surmount  difficulties,  without  a 
large  reserve  stock  of  patience!  Shall  we  reach  out 
eagerly  for  all  wo  can  get  at  the  moment — and  straight- 
way forget  all  about  it!  Or  shall  we  plant  a  new  flag  in 
many  a  strange  market  and  diligently,  iDtelligently,  pro- 
ceed to  fortify  our  positions  against  competitors  who, 
one  day  or  another,  are  certain  to  challenge  ust  These 
are  questions  that  loom  large  before  American  business 
men  today. 
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2.  Ambbioa's  Duty 

Duty,  no  less  than  opportunity,  confronts  us — ^a  duty 
which  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  may  call  for  sacrifices 
from  us.  Let  no  Pharisee  sneer  at  the  phrase.  What 
does  it  mean  that  for  some  weeks  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  Europe  not  one  pound  of  European  freight 
arrived  in  Cuba  and  no  shipments  were  afloat?  What, 
except  that  our  little  neighbor  must  depend  on  us  for 
most  things — for  the  things  that  make  life  worth  living 
no  less  than  the  things  that  make  life  possible. 

Other  countries,  dozens  of  them,  scores  of  them,  coun- 
tries to  the  south  of  us,  countries  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  countries  in  Europe,  even,  and  colonies  of 
European  nations,  are  in  the  same  condition.  Foodstuffs 
must  be  had,  true ;  but  so  must  coal,  for  winter  comfort 
here,  to  appease  the  boilers'  appetites  there.  Machinery 
and  grease  to  keep  factory  wheels  going;  woolens,  cot- 
tons, silks,  that  people  may  be  clothed.  Shoes  wear  out, 
and  the  Cape  Town  shopkeeper  who  earns  bread  and 
butter  for  his  family  must,  sooner  or  later,  replenish 
his  stock  that  his  morrow's  bread  and  butter  may  be 
sure  and  his  customers  be  shod.  The  shoe  factory  in 
Brazil  or  Australia  must  have  leather,  else  entail  suf- 
fering on  scores  and  hundreds  of  its  workpeople,  their 
wives,  sons,  and  daughters;  nails  and  locks  are  needed, 
that  half-buUt  houses  and  shops  may  be  finished,  and 
carpenters  saved  from  the  almshouse;  plows  and  har- 
rows, forks,  hoes,  rakes  and  spades,  reapers  and  thresh- 
ers must  be  had,  that  famine  may  not  invade  the  land. 

Where  else  than  to  the  United  States  shall  the  people 
of  Central  and  South  America  turn!  of  Japan,  China  and 
India,  Australia  and  South  Africa,  the  islands  of  the 
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eastern  and  the  western  seas  I  Picture  the  ram  that 
would  follow  the  absolute  cessation  of  commerce  in  these 
lands  that  are  practically  dependent  on  the  outside  world 
for  manufactured  goods !  Is  it  not  Duty  that  conf ronta 
ust 

3,  Foreign  Needs 

It  is  hard,  perhaps,  for  many  of  us  to  realize  what  the 
shutting  off  of  supplies  might  mean  in  some  of  these 
Jands,  yet  even  we  of  the  United  States  are  not,  cannot 
be  entirely  self-supporting.  Ask  the  man  who  makes  the 
socks  you  wear  about  his  supply  of  dye-stuffs.  Shoes 
for  Bra2iilt  Why  don't  they  make  them  themselves! 
They  do,  in  large  part,  but  their  shoe  factories  must  shut 
down  unless  thousands  of  cases,  rolls,  bundles,  of  upper 
and  sole  leather  are  forthcoming  from  somewhere  before 
many  months  elapse,  unless  the  innumerable  supplies  that 
any  factories  require  are  at  hand  for  immediate  use-  All 
of  these  things  Brazil  has  bought  and  must  buy  from 
oversea  manufacturers,  because  they  are  not  and  can- 
not at  present  satisfactorily  be  produced  in  Brazil. 
For  months  to  come  Germany  and  Austria  will  not  be 
able  to  manufacture  a  dollar's  worth  of  upper  leather; 
could  not  ship  the  leather  to  Brazil  or  to  any  other  coun- 
try if  they  had  it  to  ship.  Little,  if  any,  can  be  shipped 
from  France  for  long  weary  months  to  come.  British 
tanners  of  splendid  oak  sole  leather  will  have  all  or 
nearly  all  they  can  manage,  with  reduced  forces  of 
workers,  in  supplying  the  home  market  and  the  extraor- 
dinary demands  of  several  hundred  thousand  British 
soldiers  in  rough  field  work.  Then  where  shall  Brazil, 
whore  e^all  Australia,  where  shall  every  other  country 
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Before  a  draft  is  actually  drawn,  inquiry  in  the  ex- 
change market  is  made  to  find  what  bankers  are  oi)en  to 
buy  a  draft  of  a  certain  description^  and  which  one  offers 
the  best  rate.  Some  offer  is  accepted  by  the  shipper  and 
the  invoice  value  of  the  goods  in  dollars  is  converted  into 
sterling  at  the  agreed-upon  rate.  When  presented  to  the 
banker  in  due  form,  draft  and  all  documents  complete, 
the  shipper  receives  exact  face  value  for  his  invoice  in 
dollars,  although  the  distant  customer  will  pay  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  (or  the  equivalent  in  his  national  cur- 
rency), and  his  payment  covers  the  interest  and  other 
charges.  If  this  program  is  not  followed,  the  unavoid- 
able costs  should  be  added  to  the  total  invoice  value  and 
thus  collected — ^always,  of  course,  under  prior  agreement 
with  the  customer. 

2.   FOBEIQK  EXGHANQE  BbOKEBS 

All  large  and  regular  export  shippers  in  New  York 
habitually  employ  foreign  exchange  brokers  in  market- 
ing their  bills  of  exchange.  They  find  their  services  profit- 
able as  well  as  labor-saving.  Better  rates  of  exchange 
are  thus  frequently  obtainable,  because  the  brokers  offer 
bills  to  a  number  of  bankers,  and  requirements  of  certain 
bankers  for  exchange  on  a  given  market,  or  for  a  certain 
kind  of  bills,  may  induce  from  them  better  offers  than 
other  bankers  would  be  willing  to  make  for  the  same  bills 
on  the  same  day.  One  banker  may  have  a  surplus  of 
bills  on  a  given  market  from  a  certain  shipper  and  wish 
to  buy  no  others  from  him,  while  the  reverse  condition 
may  be  the  case  with  that  banker's  competitors  in  the 
foreign  exchange  market. 

Manufacturers  and  shippers  at  interior  points  some- 
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reporters  and  editorial  writers  changed,  and  we  heard 
only  of  our  wonderful  possibilities.  Manufacturers  by 
the  hundreds  suddenly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
would  like  some  of  the  fruit  that  they  hear  is  on  the 
point  of  falling  into  someone's  lap.  Go  after  itt  Spend 
money  on  a  systematic  campaign  for  new  business?  But 
few  of  them  cared  to  do  this.    A  thousand  men,  young 

LATIN-AMERIGA 

COMMERCE-1913 

TOTAI/  »  2.864,876, 224. 


Fio.  52.— A  Fighting  Chart  for  American  Business  Men 

and  old,  were  moved  to  confess  that  for  several  years 
they  liad  cherished  the  notion  that  export  trade  was  just 
exa(*tly  suited  to  their  special  abilities,  and  now  they  be- 
lieved th(*y  would  take  some  good  line  from  a  big  manu- 
facturer and  settle  in  Buenos  Aires.  They  would  be 
obliged  for  an  address  of  such  a  manufacturer.  Speak 
Spanish — ^know  anything  of  Latin-American  character 
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surprise,  is  manifested  when  such  drafts  are  returned  un- 
paid. A  documentary  draft,  especially  a  foreign  draft 
accompanied  by  shipping  papers,  is  a  radically  different 
operation,  by  no  means  to  be  confused  with  the  other 
domestic  practice  just  referred  to.  The  hypothecation 
of  valuable  securities  in  the  way  of  merchandise  amply 
protected  by  insurance,  which  is  virtually  what  the  for- 
eign documentary  bill  of  exchange  represents  when  sold 
to  bankers,  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  drawing  an 
ordinary  draft  on  a  debtor.  While  strange  to  some 
manufacturers,  the  process  of  collecting  for  shipments 
of  goods  through  draft  attached  to  documents  is  well 
known  in  one  or  two  lines  of  trade  right  here  in  the  United 
States.  If  satisfactory  arrangements  cannot  be  made 
with  local  bankers,  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  directly 
with  foreign  exchange  houses. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Explam  'Uong  credit"  as  used  in  foreign  trade. 

2.  Who  should  pay  for  the  privilege  of  long  credits?     In 
what  wayt 

•    3.  What  is  meant  by  securing  confirmed  credit? 

4.  Why  do  American  exporters  frequently  secure  bank  credits 
in  London  rather  than  in  New  York! 

5.  What  are  the  advantages  of  confirmed  credit? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  Oriental  ** letter  of  credit"? 

7.  Explain  how  export  goods  are  sold  on  open  accounta 

8.  What  is  meant  by  documentary  bills  of  exchange  ? 

9.  How  does  the  foreign  draft  differ  from  the  domestic  draft 
used  in  making  collections  from  delinquents? 

10.  Explain  the  issuance  of  foreign  drafts. 

11.  What  risks  are  involved  in  the  use  of  foreign  drafts? 

12.  Explam  ''D.  P."  and  ''D.  A.''  drafts. 

13.  What  kinds  of  foreign  drafts  are  issued  ? 

14.  What  services  do  foreign  exchange  brokers  render! 

15.  How  do  many  inland  banks  treat  foreign  drafts? 
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and  conditions t  No,  was  that  necessary!  Tlie  pendn- 
Inm  swung  too  far  from  pessimism,  far  over  the  max- 
imum optimistic  mark  to  the  outer  margin  of  frenzy. 

5.  Financing  Problems 


Croakers  continued,  nevertheless,  and  we  were  asked : 
** Where  are  you  going  to  get  your  money  for  the  goods 
you  expect  to  sell!*'  For  some  time  this  was  a  serious 
question.  The  disruption  of  the  international  exchange 
markets  of  the  whole  world  operated  to  curtail  ship- 
metits.  Large  quantities  of  goods  previously  ordered 
and  ready  for  shipment  could  not  be  dispatched  because 
no  means  of  financing  the  invoices  through  hankers  were 
available.  For  many  weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war,  drafts  on  London  were  practically  the 
only  bills  of  exchange  that  could  be  sold  in  the  New  York 
market.  It  was  equally  difficult  to  put  money  into  for- 
eign markets  and  to  take  money  out  of  them.  The  gen- 
eral eflFeet  on  our  export  trade  may  be  illustrated  in  the 
foUomng  account  of  actual  conditions. 

A  New  York  export  commission  house  had  eight  hun- 
dred  packages  of  dry  goods,  valued  at  $60,000  or  $70,000, 
ready  to  go  forward  to  customers  in  the  Philippines  who 
had  ordered  them  long  before.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
goods  were  clamoring  for  their  money.  A  well-known 
shipowner  had  a  steamer  loading  for  Manila  and  was 
anxious  to  carry  those  eight  hundred  packages,  needed 
them,  in  fact,  and  a  lot  more,  to  fill  up  his  vessel  The 
whole  transaction  was  held  up  because  the  exporters 
could  not  sell  their  draft  on  Manila;  could  not  pay  the 
manufacturer  until  such  a  draft  was  sold;  were  unwilling 
to  forward  even  to  old  trusted  cnstomers  without  draw- 
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snrprise,  is  manifested  when  sudi  drafts  are  returned  un- 
paid. A  docomentary  draft,  especially  a  foreign  draft 
accompanied  by  shipping  papers,  is  a  radically  different 
operation,  by  no  means  to  be  confused  with  the  other 
domestic  practice  just  referred  to.  The  hypothecation 
of  valuable  securities  in  the  way  of  merchandise  amply 
protected  by  insurance,  which  is  virtually  what  the  for- 
eign documentary  bill  of  exchange  represents  when  sold 
to  bankers,  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  drawing  an 
ordinary  draft  on  a  debtor.  While  strange  to  some 
manufacturers,  the  process  of  collecting  for  shipments 
of  goods  through  draft  attached  to  documents  is  well 
known  in  one  or  two  lines  of  trade  right  here  in  the  United 
States.  If  satisfactory  arrangements  cannot  be  made 
with  local  bankers,  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  directly 
with  foreign  exchange  houses. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Explain  'Uong  credit"  as  used  in  foreign  trade. 

2.  Who  should  pay  for  the  privilege  of  long  credits?    In 
what  wayt 

•    3.  What  is  meant  by  securing  confirmed  credit? 

4.  Why  do  American  exporters  frequently  secure  bank  credits 
in  London  rather  than  in  New  York! 

5.  What  are  the  advantages  of  confirmed  credit? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  Oriental  ** letter  of  credit"? 

7.  Explain  how  export  goods  are  sold  on  open  accounts. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  documentary  bills  of  exchange  ? 

9.  How  does  tiie  foreign  draft  differ  from  the  domestic  draft 
used  in  making  collections  from  delinquents? 

10.  Explain  the  issuance  of  foreign  drafts. 

11.  What  risks  are  involved  in  the  use  of  foreign  drafts? 

12.  Explain  ''D.  P.''  and  ''D.  A.''  drafts. 

13.  What  kinds  of  foreign  drafts  are  issued? 

14.  What  services  do  foreign  exchange  brokers  render! 

15.  How  do  many  inland  banks  treat  foreign  drafts? 
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sels,  partly  commandeered  by  the  Britisli  and  French 
governments,  partly  destroyed  at  sea  or  captured  by 
enemies,  and  partly  consisting  of  German  vessels  in- 
terned in  neutral  ports,  enormonsly  reduced  shipping 
facilities.  The  diversion  to  the  North  Atlantic  routes  of 
a  large  part  of  the  available  remaining  tonnage  resulted 
in  exorbitant  freight  rates  on  these  lines,  and  vessels  in 
other  trades  demanded  similarly  enhanced  rates. 

We  are  an  impatient  as  well  as  an  impetuous  people^ 
we  iVmericans*  Just  one  month  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war  we  began  to  wonder:  **  Where  is  that 
export  business  we  have  been  told  would  be  coming  our 
wayf"  September  was  not  a  week  old  when  we  read  a 
column  head  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  **  Steel 
Trade  Less  Cheerful — Pittsburgh  Disappointed  Over 
Export  Orders";  and  again,  **With  Low  Cotton,  Mills 
Cannot  Understand  Why  No  Foreign  Orders  Are  Arriv- 
ing/'  But  nations  do  not  (because  they  cannot)  stop 
stock'StilL  Industry  must  go  on,  or  incalculable  suffer- 
ing results.  Warehouses  do  not  perennially  and  eternally 
maintain  themselves  brim  full  and  running  over — the  big- 
gest stocks  are  depleted  in  a  month,  three  months,  six 
months. 

So  it  was  by  no  means  unexpected  from  the  viewpoint 
of  conservative  students  of  the  situation  that  week  after 
week  and  month  after  month  passed  before  actual  orders 
began  to  make  themselves  felt  from  other  sources  than 
the  belligerent  European  governments.  True,  there  came 
a  veritable  inundation  of  inquiries  regarding  what  the 
United  States  could  offer  to  take  the  place  of  goods  for- 
merly purchased  but  no  longer  available  from  manufao- 
tarers  in  certain  European  countries  wliieh  were  stopped 
from  nifiVing  or  shipping  further  supplies  by  the  course 
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of  the  war.  Yet  these  inquiries  were  not  followed  im- 
mediately by  a  similar  volume  of  actual  orders.  This 
was  the  perfectly  natural,  indeed  inevitable,  course  of 
business.  No  new  business,  foreign  or  domestic,  is  usual- 
ly big  at  the  outset.  It  was  not  and  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  importers  in  foreign  markets  will  shift  from 
German,  French,  Belgian,  or  other  goods  which  they  know 
and  like  to  unknown,  untried  American  goods,  probably 
somewhat  unlike  those  of  European  origin,  perhaps  cost- 
ing a  little  more  money,  until  those  buyers  have  been 
thoroughly  convinced  that  old  and  favorite  goods  are  no 
longer  to  be  obtained  and  until  their  stocks  of  the  old 
goods  are  so  depleted  that  they  dare  not  wait  longer. 

It  is  always  the  case  that  export  orders  are  small  at 
the  outset,  because  the  new  goods  must  be  tested.  Suc- 
ceeding orders  are  usually  small,  for  buyers  must  learn 
that  they  can  confide  in  the  honest  treatment  they  will 
receive  from  a  new  source  of  supply,  must  learn  by  ex- 
perience that  the  American  manufacturers  will  ship 
exactly  what  is  ordered  and  will  ship  the  same  goods  the 
second  time  as  the  first  and  not  *  *  something  better. ' ' 

It  was  eight  months  from  the  outbreak  of  war  that 
merchants  in  other  countries  actually  began  to  feel  the 
imperative  necessity  of  replenishing  stocks  and  tliat 
orders  began  to  reach  American  exporters  for  goods 
which  had  never  before  appeared  in  our  export  trade. 
For  virtually  the  first  time,  our  window  glass  and  plate 
glass,  for  example,  began  to  be  shipped  in  large  quanti- 
ties to  Australasia,  to  South  Africa,  and  to  the  Eiver 
Plate  markets.  From  widely  separated  points  there  be- 
gan to  arrive  orders  for  sample  lots  of  new  goods,  coupled 
with  the  report,  **Our  stocks  are  virtually  exhausted — 
we  shall  have  to  get  goods  from  somewhere." 
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Meanwhile,  the  re-establishment  of  banking  relations 
had  proceeded  apace  and  the  credit  of  old-established 
cnstomers  of  American  exporters  had  been  rehabilitated. 
While  the  extension  of  credit  continued  to  be  safeguarded 
most  strictly  and  in  many  instances  unusually  severe 
terms  continued  to  be  imposed,  yet  this  result  was  recog- 
nized the  world  over  as  inevitable  and  as  justified  by  the 
extraordinary  conditions*  The  re-adjustment  of  credit 
terms,  previously  grossly  abused  in  some  cases,  was 
actually  welcomed  on  all  sides.  It  is  highly  doubtful  if 
there  will  be  a  return  for  years  to  come,  if  ever,  to  the 
nnwarranted  and  unsafe  methods  introduced  in  certain 
markets,  especially  in  the  piece-goods  business,  by  some 
of  our  European  competitors. 

6,  Beduced  Resoubces  of  Foreign  Buyers 
Economists  point  to  the  immense  loss  of  trade  that  the 
best  of  the  South  American  countries  must  experience 
through  the  cutting  off  of  the  European  markets  for  their 
native  products.  Brazil,  for  example,  with  the  German 
market  closed,  will  lose  one  of  her  best  customers  for 
coffee,  tobacco,  hides,  rubber,  etc.  Germany  paid  Brazil 
over  $50,000,000  for  these  things  last  year,  Brazilian 
exports  to  the  other  European  belligerents  will  be  sadly 
curtailed,  to  say  the  least.  Sales  to  Austria,  for  example, 
of  something  like  $20,000,000  a  year  will  be  lost.  So 
the  Brazilians  will  not  have  so  much  money  to  spend  as 
before. 

Moreover,  Brazil,  as  a  nation,  is  habitually  hard  up; 
it  is  asserted  that  since  she  became  a  republic  her  budget 
has  never  met  expenditures.  Negotiations  for  another 
loan  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  came  to  an  abrupt 
stop  with  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe.  Moreover,  it 
seems  extremely  doubtful  if  the  government  issue  of 
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$135,000,000  in  paper  money,  which  has  been  reported  as 
a  measure  jnst  taken  to  help  her  out  of  present  per- 
plexities, will  assist  commerce  materially. 

Argentina,  too,  is  in  a  bad  way;  crop  failures  and  the 
over-extension  of  credit  in  boom  times  have  resulted  in 
serious  depression.  Some  of  the  largest  and  richest  busi- 
ness houses  in  Buenos  Aires  have  had  to  ask  extensions 
from  their  European  and  American  creditors. 

Is  it  worth  while  attempting  to  get  business  in  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine  Eepublic  in  view  of  such  conditions! 
It  surely  is,  for  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
must  still  be  purchased — ^and  whatever  direction  the 
orders  take,  those  goods  must  be  paid  for  on  the  best 
terms  available.  No  people  can  simply  sit  down,  fold 
their  hands,  and  do  nothing.  Factories  must  run,  even 
if  on  half  time.  Men  must  live  and  be  clothed ;  will  insist 
on  some  comforts,  luxuries,  fun,  even  in  the  worst  times. 
We  are  talking  of  the  trade  of  a  nation,  not  of  a  petty 
crossroads  shopkeeper;  of  commerce  that  amounts  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

7.  OuB  Shake  of  Eeduced  Trade 

Take  a  specific  illustration :  Automobiles  may  be  called 
luxuries;  at  least  in  times  of  panic  it  is  reasonable  to 
exi>ect  that  comparatively  few  will  be  bought.  What  is 
the  force  of  comparatively  in  this  connection!  In  1912, 
the  last  year  for  which  detailed  statistics  are  available, 
Brazil  imported  automobiles  to  the  value  of  $5,368,650. 
Purdiases  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $924,045, 
from  Germany  $1,526,018,  from  France  $1,470,795,  from 
England  $317,873,  from  Belgium  $186,216.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  Brazil  feels  poor  next  year  and  economizes  in 
automobiles.    Of  the  cars  she  does  buy  a  smaller  pro- 
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portion  than  formerly  will  be  made  in  England,  a  still 
smaller  proportion  in  France,  and  none  at  all  in  Ger- 
many. In  these  countries  the  production  of  automobiles 
for  export  will  be  greatly  curtailed  or  entirely  stopped 
by  a  shortage  of  labor  owing  to  the  vast  number  of  men 
of  all  classes  drafted  into  the  armies,  and  the  unusual 
demand  for  automobiles  for  army  use. 

At  the  very  worst  imaginable,  Brazil  must  this  year 
buy  half  of  her  recent  average  imports,  or  say  $2,500,000 
worth  of  motor  cars.  Germany  can  not  get  one  cent's 
worth  of  this  trade,  so  that  we  may  count  for  ourselves 
the  share  that  Germany  would  have  had  in  this  future 
trade  of  Brazil  (which  we  are  counting  as  only  half  her 
previous  trade),  say  $750,(M)0.  Now,  further  suppose 
that  France,  England,  and  Belgium  will  be  able  to  con- 
tribute some  cars,  but  not  so  many  as  hitlierto,  to  the 
halved  future  trade  of  Brazil.  Suppose  they  can  supply 
tliree-quarters  of  their  previous  proportion  of  Brazil's 
imports.  Divide  our  own  former  trade  with  Brazil  by 
two,  and  let  us  see  what  our  pr9spect  for  next  year 
amounts  to.  Half  of  our  old  business,  $500,000;  plus  all 
of  Germany's  share,  $750,000;  plus  one-quarter  of  the 
possible  future  proportions  of  France,  England,  and 
Belgium,  $500,000;  total  $1 ,750^000  worth  of  automobiles 
— nearly  double  our  existing  business — which  American 
manufacturers  ought  to  sell  to  Brazil  under  the  worst 
imaginable  conditions.  Of  course,  this  is  conditioned 
on  the  assumption  that  our  manufacturers  are  willing 
and  able  to  present  their  cars  and  to  demonstrate  that 
they  are  worth  the  buying. 

These  assumed  reductions  in  the  possible  import  trade 
of  Brazil  in  automobiles  have  been  purposely  exag- 
gerated to  paint  the  picture  in  the  darkest  colors  pos- 
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sible.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Brazil's  trade  should  be 
thus  cat  in  two.  No  one  who  knows  the  Brazilians  will 
be  willing  to  agree  that  the  figures  could  be  thus  cut 
down.  Throughout  Latin-America,  wherever  there  is 
a  road  that  a  motor  car  can  travel  or  even  a  mile  or  two 
of  paved  town  streets,  some  natives  will  buy  cars  if  they 
have  to  drive  them  barefooted  and  part  with  their  last 
dollar  to  get  them. 

Let  our  automobile  manufacturers  add  to  possible 
Brazilian  trade  a  share  of  Argentina's  $5,000,000  of 
automobile  imports — $1,269,735  from  the  United  States, 
$2,350,000  from  France,  $820,000  from  Germany.  Scale 
this  total  down  iu  the  case  of  Argentina,  as  we  did  with 
Brazil,  to  harmonize  with  hard  times,  and  the  most  pes- 
simistic must  acknowledge  that  it  begins  to  look  as  if 
there  is  still  hope  in  the  export  trade  for  American  manu- 
facturers of  automobiles.  Besides,  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  there  is  a  share  of  the  trade  for  us  to  capture 
in  eighteen  other  Latin-American  republics  south  of  the 
Bio  Grande.  Times  are  good  in  some  ♦of  them  and  in 
some  the  motor  car  business  is  beginning  to  assume  prime 
importance. 

What  seems  to  be  true  of  the  automobile  business  is 
certainly  true,  also,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  as  to  every 
other  line.  Commerce  in  no  country  will  be  dead,  no  mat- 
ter what  depression  may  prevail,  no  matter  how  lifeless 
it  may  seem,  it  will  still  run  into  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

8.  The  WoBiD  Mabkets 

The  attention  of  most  Americans  is  turned  chiefly  to 
Latin-America  as  a  potential  market  for  us.   Big  and  rich 
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as  are  some  of  those  markets,  it  shoold  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  there  are  others  peculiarly  inviting.  For  sen- 
timental reasons,  if  for  no  others,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, South  Africa,  India,  British  possessions  all,  will 
buy  no  German  or  Austrian  goods  to  speak  of  for  sev- 
eral years  to  come.  Gennany 's  trade  in  Japan  and  China 
is  likely  to  languish,  long  after  German  factories  are 
able  to  offer  their  products  for  export.  SpaiUi  Norway, 
Sweden,  Demnark,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  Egypt 
are  beginuiiig  to  inquire  what  they  can  get  in  the  United 
States  tliat  will  replace  the  Gennan  goods  they  have 
been  buying  of  late.  These  markets  are  equally  as  big 
and  attractive,  to  say  the  least,  as  those  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, which  have  been  so  widely  and  so  effectively  adver- 
tised to  US. 

It  is  probably  unfortunate  that  such  mistaken  popular 
impressions  prevail  as  that  South  America  is  nearer  to 
us  than  to  Europe;  that  her  markets  should  legitimately 
be  ours;  that  there  is  or  can  be  such  a  thing  as  **pan- 
AmoricanisuL''  The  principal  markets  of  South  Amer- 
ica, especially  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Be^ 
public  are  actually  nearer  to  Europe  than  to  the  United 
States,  There  exists  no  reason  for  fancying  that  they 
or  any  other  South  American  countries  are  legitimately 
our  customers.  In  language,  psychology,  habits,  all  are 
radically  unlike  us.  Although  called  republics,  the  form 
of  government  in  all  these  states  is  as  much  opposed  to 
ours  as  ours  is  to  the  Kaiser's.  If  we  want  to  gain  trade 
in  Latin-America  it  must  be  accomplished  by  dint  of  hard 
and  especially  intelligent  effort.  Meanwhile  let  us  not 
forget  the  existence  of  other  equally  attractive  markets 
which  are  even  more  favorably  disposed  to  give  our  wares 
fair  consideration. 
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9.  EiKDS  OF  Goods  Available 

To  be  sure,  we  can  xiot  often,  indeed  we  can  seldom, 
oflfer  to  replace  German  or  any  other  goods  by  precisely 
identical  articles.  But  one  make  of  German  automo- 
bile differs  from  another;  no  two  American  manufac- 
turers turn  out  exactly  the  same  gasoline  engine;  each 
individual  brand  of  boots  and  shoes  has  its  own  char- 
acteristics. In  supplying  stocks  of  new  goods  to  our  new 
customers  we  shall  have  to  give  them  the  best  we  make — 
that  whidi  will  most  satisfactorily  fill  the  shelves  where 
once  reposed  slightly  different  products  of  European  fac- 
tories. We  cannot  always  name  as  low  prices  as  these 
new  customers  have  been  wont  to  pay.  None  the  less, 
American  goods  will  be  bought,  because  there  remains 
no  other  great  manufacturing  nation  to  supply  the 
world's  requirements.  The  greatest  value  to  us  of  the 
present  crisis  lies  in  our  chance  to  prove  the  desirability 
and  the  advantages  of  our  special  wares,  whether  at 
higher  or  lower  prices  than  others. 

What  new  lines  have  American  manufacturers  now, 
for  the  first  time,  a  real  chance  to  introduce  into  foreign 
markets?    There  is  our  whole  textile  trade,  which  ought, 
80  far  as  the  physical  limitations  of  our  factory  and 
trade  systems  permit,  to  gain  a  footing  hitherto  impos- 
sible.   German  woolens  and  worsteds,  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish products  in  the  same  lines,  are  now  unprocurable. 
No  matter  if  our  Latin- American  correspondents  prefer 
widths  on  the  metric  system,  if  they  can  no  longer  buy 
them,  they  must  accept  our  inch  widths.    Our  silk  mills 
Ixave  known  for  several  years  past  that  some  of  their 
qualities  were  well  suited  for  certain  foreign  markets; 
they,  and  others,  may  now  establish  themselves  where  be- 
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fore  competition  made  it  difficult  and  costly.  In  onr  cot- 
ton piece-goods  we  sliall  now  have  a  chance  to  place  some- 
thing else  than  heavy  drills  and  sheeting,  a  little  duck 
and  cotton  flannel.  The  big  cliance  is  for  our  prints.  If 
Ajuerican  manufacturers  of  prints  can  only  be  persuaded 
to  meet  buyers  half  way  there  will  result  an  addition  of 
many  millions  to  our  annual  export  statistics, 

American  wdnes,  drugs,  hardware,  and  agricultural 
implements  may  now,  perhaps,  have  opportunities  for 
business  vastly  greater  than  have  ever  before  been 
known.  But  why  attempt  to  list  the  whole  range  of  our 
industry  T  New  lines  not  hitherto  knowTi  outside  our 
own  country  will  benefit  by  the  extraordinary,  unprec- 
edented condition  of  to-day. 
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10,  The  OppoRTumTY 


The  figures  of  the  commerce  lost  to  the  beHigerent 
nations  of  Europe  are  stupendous,  almost  beyond  belief, 
Germany's  trade,  of  course,  is  most  conspicuous.  In 
1913  Gernmny  *s  exports  amounted  to  $2,478,150,000.  Fol- 
lowing  August  1,  1914,  it  dwindled  to  a  few  i>altry  thou- 
sands. Someone  else  must  now  supply  $390,000,000 
worth  of  textiles  which  Germany  has  been  shipping  all 
over  the  world.  A  goodly  portion  of  the  $138,000,000 
worth  of  leather  exported  annually  from  Germany  must 
now  come  from  other  sources.  Machinery  and  electrical 
devices  have  counted  for  $285,000,000  a  year  in  Ger- 
man export  statistics.  To-day  this  appears  as  a  frightful 
sacrifice  and  loss  wiiich  may  never  be  regained  from 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  if  we  seek  it  right 
and  handle  it  right,  once  we  have  secured  it. 

Wise  planning,  cool,  far-sighted  strategy  is  called  for 
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in  meeting  the  greatest  emergency  in  history,  commer- 
cial no  less  than  political  Stady  and  thought  must  be 
given  to  what  appear  to  be  magnificent  chances  to  expand 
onr  business;  patience,  persuasiveness,  persistency  are 
essential  But  above  all,  let  every  man  avoid  even  the 
suspicion  of  rejoicing  over  the  chances  that  have  come 
to  us  through  Europe's  awful  cataclysm.  Yet,  much  as 
we  may  regret  the  moral  setback  of  the  whole  world  to 
conditions  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  terrible  shedding 
of  human  blood,  it  would  be  criminal  of  us  to  neglect 
our  commercial  opportunity;  cowardly  to  shirk  the  duty 
that  is  imposed  on  the  United  States  of  America  as,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  the  sole  remaining  possible 
source  of  supply  for  most  of  the  things  that  other  nations 
urgentiy  require. 

Finally,  let  us  not  forget  the  tremendous  commercial 
as  well  as  financial  opportunities,  and  the  real  Duty  that 
will  confront  us  in  an  exhausted  Europe  after  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.  Manufacturers  and  financiers,  as  well 
as  humanitarians  of  the  United  States,  must  look  solemnly 
beyond  the  i>erplexities  of  the  hour  to  the  obligations 
the  not-distant  future  is  surely  bringing.  It  is  a  time 
for  cool  heads,  careful  calculation,  conservative  and  wise 
aggressiveness. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  "What  effect  has  the  European  war  had  upon  industry  t 
2:  In  what  sense  does  America  owe  a  duty  to  the  world? 

3.  Explain  how  American  pessimism  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  was  turned  into  optimism. 

4.  Show  how  the  war  has  tied  up  shipping  finances. 

5.  Why  in  tiie  face  of  financial  difficulties  should  America  try 
to  gain  a  strong  foothold  in  foreign  markets  ? 

6.  Explain  how  the  purchasing  power  of  many  neutral  mar- 
kets has  been  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
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>f  rciluccd  foreign  trade  is  America's  outlook 

markets  arc  open  to  the  United  States? 

of  American  goods  are  especially  needed  in 

A  n»8ult  of  the  war? 
Xic  of  the  chief  items  in  the  trade  suspended 

irope  not  be  able  to  resume  immediately  her 
norld  trade  after  the  conclusion  of  peace t 
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APPENDIX  A 

SHIPPING  BILL 

[H.  R.  15455] 

An  Act  To  establish  a  United  States  Shipping  Board  for 
tbe  purpose  of  encourasrlnfir,  developingr.  and  creating  a  naval  auxiliary 
and  naval  reserve  and  a  merchant  marine  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
tbe  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  its  Territories  and  possessions 
and  with  foreign  countries:  to  regulate  carriers  by  water  engaged  in 
tbe  foreign  and  interstate  commerce  of  the  United  States;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Benate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  when  used  in 
this  Act: 

The  term  "common  carrier  by  water  In  foreign  commerce"  means 
a  common  carrier,  except  ferryboats  running  on  regular  routes,  en- 
gaged in  the  transportation  by  water  of  passengers  or  property  be- 
tween the  United  States  or  any  of  its  Districts,  Territories,  or  pos- 
sessions and  a  foreign  country,  whether  In  the  import  or  export  trade: 
Provided,  That  a  cargo  boat  commonly  called  an  ocean  tramp  shall 
not  be  deemed  such  "common  carrier  by  water  in  foreign  commerce." 

The  term  "common  carrier  by  water  in  interstate  commerce"  means 
a  common  carrier  engaged  in  the  transportation  by  water  of  passengers 
or  property  on  the  high  seas  or  the  Great  Lakes  on  regular  routes  from 
port  to  port  between  one  State,  Territory,  District,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  and  any  other  State,  Territory,  District,  or  possession 
of  the  United  States,  or  between  places  in  the  same  Territory.  District, 
or  possessioiL 

The  term  "common  carrier  by  water"  means  a  common  carrier  by 
water  in  foreign  commerce  or  a  common  carrier  by  water  in  interstate 
coDunerce  on  the  high  seas  or  the  Great  Lakes  on  regular  routes  from 
port  to  port 

The  term  "other  person  subject  to  this  Act"  meacs  any  person  not 
included  in  the  term  "common  carrier  by  water,"  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  forwarding  or  furnishing  wharfage,  dock,  warehouse  or  other 
terminal  facilities  in  connection  with  a  common  carrier  by  water. 

The  term  "person"  includes  corporations,  partnerships,  and  associa- 
tions, existing  nnder  or  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  State,  Territory.  District,  or  possession  thereof,  or  of  any  foreign 
country. 

Sec.  2.  That  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  no  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  association  shall  be  deemed  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
onless  the  controlling  interest  therein  is  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  unless  its  president  and 
managing  directors  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  corpora- 
tion itself  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  a 
States  Territory,  I>istrlcty  or  possession  thereof. 
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The  proTiBions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  ta  receivers  and  trustees  of  all 
pereoiLB  to  whom  the  Act  applies,  and  to  the  successors  or  assignees  of 

such  perBons. 

Sec.  3.  That  a  board  Is  hereby  created,  to  be  known  as  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  and  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  board.  The 
board  shall  be  composed  of  five  commissioners*  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate:  said 
board  shall  annually  elect  one  of  Its  members  as  chairman  and  one  as 
vice  chairman. 

The  first  commisBloners  appointed  shall  continue  In  office  for  terms 
of  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  years,  respectively,  from  the  date  of 
their  appointmenti  the  term  of  each  to  be  designated  by  the  President, 
but  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  six  years,  except 
that  any  person  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  commissioner  whom  he  succeeds. 

The  cornxnissloners  shall  be  appointed  with  due  regard  to  their  fitness 
for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  on  them  by  this  Act, 
and  to  a  fair  representation  of  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try. Not  more  than  three  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  appointed  from 
the  same  political  party.  No  commissioner  shall  be  In  the  employ  of 
or  hold  any  official  relation  to  any  common  carrier  by  water  or  other 
person  subject  to  this  Act,  or  own  any  stocks  or  bonds  thereof,  or  be 
pecuniarily  interested  therein.  No  commissioner  shall  actively  engage 
in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employment.  Any  commissioner 
may  be  removed  by  the  President  for  Inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  ar 
malfeasance  In  office.  A  vacancy  in  the  board  shall  not  impair  the 
right  of  the  remaining  membera  of  the  board  to  exercise  all  its  powers. 
The  board  shall  have  an  official  seal*  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

The  board  may  adopt  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  its  procedure 
and  the  conduct  of  its  business. 


Sbc,  4.    That  each  member  of  the  board  shall  receive  a  salary  of 

|T,500  per  annum.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  at  a  salary 
of  IS jO 00  per  annum,  and  employ  and  fijc  the  compensation  of  such  at- 
torneys, officers,  naval  architects,  special  experts,  examiners,  clerks,  and 
other  employees  as  it  may  find  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of 
Ite  duties  and  as  may  be  appropriated  for  by  the  Congress,  The  Presi- 
dent, upon  the  request  of  the  board,  may  authorize  the  detail  of  officers 
of  the  military,  naval,  or  other  services  of  the  United  States  for  such 
duties  as  the  board  may  deem  necessary  In  connection  with  its  business. 

With  the  exception  of  the  secretary,  a  clerk  to  each  commissioner, 
the  attorneys,  naval  architects,  and  such  special  experts  and  examiners 
as  th«  board  may  from  time  to  time  find  necessary  to  employ  for  the 
conduct  of  Its  work,  all  employees  of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  from 
lists  of  eliglbles  to  be  supplied  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
In  sceor dance  with  the  civil-service  law, 

Tho  expenses  of  the  board,  including  necessary  expenses  for  transport 
tatlon,  incurred  by  the  members  of  the  board  or  by  its  employees  under 
Its  orders.  In  making  any  investigation,  or  upon  official  business  in 
say  other  place  than  In  the  city  of  Washington,  shall  be  allowed  and 
paid  on  the  presentation  of  Itemised  vouchers  therefor  approved  by 
the  chalrmiiu  of  the  board. 
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Until  otherwise  provided  by  law  the  board  may  rent  snitable 
for  its  use. 

The  Auditor  for  the  State  and  Other  Departments  shall  reeelYe  and 
examine  all  accounts  of  expenditures  of  the  board. 

Sbc.  6.  That  the  board*  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  is  anthor- 
ised  to  have  constructed  and  equipped  in  American  shipyards  and  navy 
yards  or  elsewhere,  giving  preference,  other  things  being  equal,  to 
domestic  yards,  or  to  purchase,  lease,  or  charter,  vessels  suitable,  as 
far  as  the  commercial  requirements  of  the  marine  trade  of  the  United 
States  may  permit,  for  use  as  naval  auxiliaries  or  Army  transports,  or 
for  other  naval  or  military  purposes,  and  to  make  necessary  repairs  on 
and  alterations  of^such  vessels:  Provided,  That  neither  the  board  nor 
any  corporation  formed  under  section  eleven  in  which  the  United  States 
is  then  a  stockholder  shall  purchase,  lease,  or  charter  any  vessel — 

(a)  Which  is  then  engaged  in  the  foreign  or  domestic  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  unless  it  is  about  to  be  withdrawn  from  such  com- 
merce without  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  return  it 
thereto  within  a  reasonable  time; 

(b)  Which  is  under  the  registry  or  flag  of  a  foreign  country  whidi  is 
then  engaged  in  war; 

(c)  Which  is  not  adapted,  or  can  not  by  reasonable  alterations  and 
repairs  be  adapted,  to  the  purposes  specified  in  this  section; 

(d)  Which,  upon  expert  examination  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
board,  a  written  report  of  such  examination  being  filed  as  a  public 
record,  is  not  without  alteration  or  repair  found  to  be  at  least  seventy- 
five  per  centum  as  efficient  as  at  the  time  it  was  originally  put  in  com- 
mission as  a  seaworthy  vessel. 

Sbo.  6.  That  the  President  may  transfer  either  permanently  or  for 
limited  periods  to  the  board  such  vessels  belonging  to  the  War  or 
Navy  Department  as  are  suitable  for  commercial  uses  and  not  required 
for  military  or  naval  use  in  time  of  peace,  and  cause  to  be  transferred 
to  the  board  vessels  owned  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  and  not 
required  in  its  business. 

Sbo.  7.  That  the  board,  upon  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  it 
and  approved  by  the  President,  may  charter,  lease,  or  sell  to  any  person, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  any  vessel  so  purchased,  constructed,  or 
transferred. 

Sec.  8.  That  when  any  vessel -purchased  or  constructed  by  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  board  as  herein  provided,  and  owned  by  the  United 
States,  becomes,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  it  shall  be  appraised  and  sold  at  public  or  private  competitive 
sale  after  due  advertisement  free  from  the  conditions  and  restrictions 
of  this  Act 

Sbo.  9.  That  any  vessel  purchased,  chartered,  or  leased  from  the 
board  may  be  registered  or  enrolled  and  licensed,  or  both  registered  and 
enrolled  and  licensed,  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  and  entitled  to 
the  benefits  and  privileges  appertaining  thereto:  Provided,  That  for> 
eign-built  vessels  admitted  to  American  registry  or  enrollment  and 
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the  ezlsteDCft  of  which  is  declared  bj  proc!amatSoo  of  tlw  PreaUeat, 
ao  resael  registered  or  enrolled  and  licensed  nader  the  lava  of  tka 
United  Stat^  shall,  without  the  approxal  of  the  board,  be  1 
or  chartered  to  an j  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States*  or  1 
ferred  to  a  for«rijni  registry  or  flag.  No  Teasel  registered  or 
and  license  under  the  laws  of  tbe  United  States,  or  owned  bj  aay 
person  a  ritfsen  of  the  United  States,  except  one  which  the  board  ia 
prohibited  from  purchasing,  shall  be  sold  to  any  person  not  a  dttasa 
of  the  United  States  or  transferred  to  a  foreign  registry  or  la&  nnleaB 
such  ressel  Is  first  tendered  to  the  board  at  the  price  in  good  ftdth 
offered  br  oth'^rs,  or.  If  no  such  offer,  at  a  fair  price  to  be  determined 
in  tbe  manner  provided  In  section  ten. 

Any  T«^se]  sold,  chartered,  leased,  transferred,  or  operated  in  rldla- 
tlon  of  this  s'rrrt.foD  fthall  l>e  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  and  whoerer 
Tlolat^-s  any  provlKlon  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  subject  to  a  flne  of  not  more  than  15,000  or  to  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  fire  years,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sr/'.  10.  That  the  President,  upon  giving  to  the  person  interested 
surh  r^'asonable  notice  In  writing  as  In  his  judfnnent  the  circumstances 
permit,  may  take  possession,  absolutely  or  tf'mporarlly,  for  any  naral 
or  military  purpose,  of  any  vessel  purchased,  leased,  or  chartered 
from  the  board :  Providf'd,  That  if.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  President,  an 
emergr-ncy  exists  r^ulrlng  such  action  he  may  take  possession  of  any 
such  vessel  without  notice. 

Thereafter,  upon  ascertainment  by  agreement  or  otherwise,  the 
United  States  shall  pay  the  person  interested  the  fair  actual  ralue 
bas'^d  upon  normal  conditions  at  the  time  of  taking  of  the  interest  of 
such  person  in  Qv^ry  vessel  taken  absolutely,  or  If  taken  for  a  limited 
period,  the  fair  charter  value  under  normal  conditions  for  such  period. 
In  cRSf  of  disagreement  as  to  such  fair  value  it  shall  be  determined  by 
appraisers,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  board,  one  by  the  person  inter- 
ested, and  a  third  by  the  two  so  appointed.  The  finding  of  such 
appraisers  shall  bo  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties. 

Sac.  11.  That  the  board,  if  in  its  judgment  such  action  is  necessarj 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  may  form  under  the  laws  of  tha 
District  of  Columbia  one  or  more  corporations  for  the  purchase,  con- 
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stmction,  equipment,  lease,  charter,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  mer- 
chant vessels  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  total  capital 
stock  thereof  shall  not  exceed  $50,000,000.  The  board  may,  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  subscribe  to,  purchase,  and  vote  not  lees 
than  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  such  corporation,  and  do  all 
other  things  in  regard  thereto  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  The  board, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  may  sell  any  or  all  oT  the  stock  of 
the  United  States  in  such  corporation,  but  at  no  time  shall  it  be  a 
minority  stockholder  therein:  Provided,  That  no  corporation  in  which 
the  United  States  is  a  stockholder,  formed  under  the  authority  of  this 
section,  shall  engage  in  the  operation  of  any  vessel  constructed,  pur- 
chased, leased,  chartered,  or  transferred  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  unless  the  board  shall  be  unable,  after  a  bona  fide  effort,  to  con- 
tract with  any  person  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  the  purchase, 
lease,  or  charter  of  such  vessel  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  board. 

The  board  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  fact  that  vessels  are  offered 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  a  contract  will  be  made,  and 
shall  Invite  competitive  offerings.  In  the  event  the  board  shall,  after 
full  compliance  with  the  terms  of  this  proviso,  determine  that  it  is 
unable  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  such  private  parties  for  the  pur- 
chase, lease,  or  charter  of  such  vessel,  it  shall  make  a  full  report  to  the 
President,  who  shall  examine  such  report,  and  if  he  shall  approve  the 
same  he  shall  make  an  order  declaring  that  the  conditions  have  been 
found  to  exist  which  justify  the  operation  of  such  vessel  by  a  corpora- 
tion formed  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

At  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
European  war  the  operation  of  vessels  on  the  part  of  any  such  corpora^ 
tion  in  which  the  United  States  is  then  a  stockholder  shall  cease  and 
the  said  corporation  stand  dissolved.  The  date  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  shall  be  declared  by  proclamation  of  the  President  The 
vessels  and  other  property  of  any  such  corporation  shall  revert  to  the 
board.  The  board  may  sell,  lease,  or  charter  such  vessels  as  provided 
in  section  seven  and  shall  dispose  of  the  property  other  than  vessels 
on  the  best  available  terms  and,  after  payment  of  all  debts  and  obliga- 
tions, deposit  the  proceeds  thereof  in  the  Treasury  to  its  credit.  All 
stock  in  such  corporations  owned  by  others  than  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  dissolution  shall  be  taken  over  by  the  board  at  a  fair  and 
reasonable  value  and  paid  for  with  funds  to  the  credit  of  the  board.  In 
case  of  disagreement,  such  value  shall  be  determined  in  the  manner 
provided  In  section  ten. 

Seo.  12.  That  the  board  shall  investigate  the  relative  cost  of  building 
merchant  vessels  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  maritime  countries, 
and  the  relative  cost,  advantages,  and  disadvantages  of  operating  in 
the  foreign  trade  vessels  under  United  States  registry  and  under  for- 
eign registry.  It  shall  examine  the  rules  under  which  vessels  are  con- 
structcKl  abroad  and  in  the  United  States,  and  the  methods  of  classifying 
and  rating  same,  and  it  shall  examine  into  the  subject  of  marine  in- 
surance, the  number  of  companies  in  the  United  States,  domestic  and 
foreign,  engaging  in  marine  insurance,  the  extent  of  the  insurance  on 
hulls  and  cargoes  placed  or  written  in  the  United  States,  and  the  extent 
of  reinsurance  of  American  maritime  risks  in  foreign  companies,  and 


aacertaln  wbat  steps  mar  be  necessair  to  develop  &zi  ample  marine 
Insurance  system  aa  an  aid  in  the  develop  meet  of  ait  American  mer^ 
chant  marine.  It  shall  examine  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rules  and  regulations  thereunder,  and  make  such  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  aa  it  deems  proper  for  the  amendment^ 
Improvement,  and  revision  of  such  laws,  and  for  the  development  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  It  shall  Investigate  the  legal  atatus  ol 
mortgage  loans  on  vessel  property,  with  a  view  to  means  of  Improv* 
fug  the  security  of  such  loans  and  of  encouraging  Investment  in  Amer- 
icaa  shipping. 

It  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  In  each  year,  make 
a  report  to  the  Congress,  which  shall  include  its  recommendations  and 
the  results  of  its  inveatigations,  a  summary  of  its  transactions,  and  a 
statement  of  all  expenditures  and  receipts  under  this  Act.  and  of  the 
operations  of  any  corporation  in  which  the  United  Static  is  a  stock- 
holder, and  the  names  and  compensation  of  all  persons  employed  by 
the  board. 

Sec,  13.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec^ 
tlons  five  and  eleven  no  liability  shall  be  incurred  exceeding  a  total  of 
160,000,000  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  the  request  of 
the  board,  approved  by  the  President,  £haU  from  time  to  time  issue 
and  sell  or  use  any  of  the  bonds  of  the  Uniied  States  now  available  in 
the  Treasury  under  the  Acts  of  August  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine.  February  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten.  and  March  second, 
nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  relating  to  the  issue  of  bonds  for  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  C^anal,  to  a  total  amount  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000:  Frovided^  That  any  bonds  Issued  and  sold  or  used  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  may  be  made  payable  at  such  time  within 
ifly  years  after  Issue  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  fix,  instead 
of  fifty  years  after  the  date  of  Issue,  as  prescribed  In  the  Act  of  August 
fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine. 

The  proceeds  of  such  bonds  and  the  net  proceeds  of  all  talee^  char- 
ters, and  leases  of  vessels  and  of  sales  of  stock  made  by  the  board. 
and  all  other  moneys  received  by  it  from  any  source,  shall  be  covered 
Into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  board,  and  are  hereby  perma- 
nently appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
sections  five  and  eleven. 

Sec.  14.  That  no  common  carrier  by  water  shall  directly  or  IndK 
reetly— 

First  Pay,  or  allow,  or  enter  Into  any  combination,  agreement,  or 
understanding,  express  or  Implied,  to  pay  or  allow,  a  deferred  rebate 
to  may  shipper.  The  term  *'def erred  rebate"  in  this  Act  means  a  re- 
turn of  any  portion  of  the  freight  money  by  a  carrier  to  any  shipper  I 
aa  a  consideration  for  the  giving  of  all  or  any  portion  of  his  ship- ' 
mentt  to  the  same  or  any  other  carrier,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  thu 
payment  of  which  Is  deferred  beyond  the  completion  of  the  service 
for  which  It  Is  paid,  and  is  made  only  if,  during  both  the  period  for 
which  computed  and  the  period  of  deferment,  the  shipper  has  complied 
with  the  terms  of  the  rebate  agreement  or  arrangement 

Second.   Use  a  fighting  ship  either  separately  or  in  conjunction  with 
aay  other  carrier,  through  agreement  or  otherwise.    The  term  "flghtlnf  "^ 
jfT  in  this  Act  means  a  vessel  uaed  In  a  particular  trade  by  a  carrier 
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or  group  of  carriers  for  the  purpose  of  excluding,  preventing,  or  re- 
ducing competition  by  driving  another  carrier  out  of  said  trade. 

Third.  Retaliate  against  any  shipper  by  refusing,  or  threatening  to 
refuse,  space  accommodations  when  such  are  available,  or  resort  to 
other  discriminating  or  unfair  methods,  because  such  shipper  has 
patronized  any  other  carrier  or  has  filed  a  complaint  charging  unfair 
treatment,  or  for  any  other  reason. 

Fourth.  Make  any  unfair  or  unjustly  discriminatory  contract  with 
any  shipper  based  on  the  volume  of  freight  ofPered,  or  unfairly  treat 
or  unjustly  discriminate  against  any  shipper  in  the  matter  of  (a) 
cargo  space  accommodations  or  other  facilities,  due  regard  being  had 
for  the  proper  loading  of  the  vessel  and  the  available  tonnage;  (b) 
the  loading  and  landing  of  freight  in  proper  condition;  or  (c)  the 
adjustment  and  settlement  of  claims. 

Any  carrier  who  violates  any  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $25,000  for 
each  offense. 

Sbc.  15.  That  every  common  carrier  by  water,  or  other  person  sub- 
ject to  this  Act,  shall  file  immediately  with  the  board  a  true  copy,  or, 
if  oral,  a  true  and  complete  memorandum,  of  every  agreement  with 
another  such  carrier  or  other  person  subject  to  this  Act,  or  modifica- 
tion or  cancellation  thereof,  to  which  it  may  be  a  party  or  conform  in 
whole  or  in  part,  fixing  or  regulating  transportation  rates  or  fares; 
giving  or  receiving  special  rates,  accommodations,  or  other  special 
privileges  or  advantages;  controlling,  regulating,  preventing,  or  destroy- 
ing competition;  pooling  or  apportioning  earnings,  losses,  or  traffic; 
allotting  ports  or  restricting  or  otherwise  regulating  the  number  and 
character  of  sailings  between  ports;  limiting  or  regulating  in  any  way 
the  volume  or  character  of  freight  or  passenger  trafllc  to  be  carried; 
or  in  any  manner  providing  for  an  exclusive,  preferential,  or  co-operar 
tlve  working  arrangement.  The  term  "agreement"  in  this  section  in- 
cludes understandings,  conferences,  and  other  arrangements. 

The  board  may  by  order  disapprove,  cancel,  or  modify  any  agree- 
ment, or  any  modification  or  cancellation  thereof,  whether  or  not 
previously  approved  by  it,  that  it  finds  to  be  unjustly  discriminatory 
or  unfair  as  between  carriers,  shippers,  exporters,  importers,  or  ports, 
or  between  exporters  from  the  United  States  and  their  foreign  com- 
petitors, or  to  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  be  In  violation  of  this  Act,  and  shall  approve  all  other 
agreements,  modifications,  or  cancellations. 

Agreements  existing  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  board 
shall  be  lawful  until  disapproved  by  the  board.  It  shall  be  unlawful 
to  carry  out  any  agreement  or  any  portion  thereof  disapproved  by  the 
board. 

All  agreements,  modifications,  or  cancellations  made  after  the  organ- 
ization of  the  board  shall  be  lawful  only  when  and  as  long  as  approved 
by  the  board,  and  before  approval  or  after  disapproval  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful to  carry  out  in  whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
such  agreement,  modification,  or  cancellation. 

ESvery  agreement,  modification,  or  cancellation  lawful  under  this 
section  shall  be  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  July 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect  trade 
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mfaivfiil  restraiBts  aai 
and  Acts  MoppVemaUMTT  thereto^  aad  the 
flecdOBS  aewtrntj-ihite  to  Beraitj-seTta^  boch  iactedre;  of  dw  Act  ap- 
prorcd  Ao^ost  twenty-ieTeBth,  ef^t»i  hnndred  aad  ■lity-tBT.  en- 
titled "Aa  Aet  to  reduce  t«T«riop.  to  proride  rerenoe  for  the 
mtenu  aad  for  other  pnupofics."  and  ajnendmeBU  aad  Ads  i 
thereta 

Whoever  Tlolstes  anj  prorision  of  this  section  shall  he  Hihli  to  m 
^eoMhj  of  IM04  for  emch  day  rach  Tiolstlon  eonttBnes^  to  he  i 
by  the  United  States  In  a  dTll  action. 


Sbc,  IC.  That  It  shall  be  nnlawfid  for  any  eommon  carrier  hr 
or  oth«r  penon  subject  to  this  Act,  either  alone  or  in  eo^JnBcilon  with 
anj  other  person,  directlj  or  indiredly^ 

First  To  make  or  gire  anj  undue  or  unreasonable  prefe 
rantace  to  anj  particular  person*  locality,  or  description  of 
an  J  reject  whatsoerer,  or  to  subject  any  particolar  person,  locality,  or 
description  of  traAc  to  any  nndn^^  or  unreasonable  preliidlee  or  dls- 
adrantai^e  In  anj  respect  whatsoerer. 

Second.  To  allow  any  person  to  obtain  transportation  for  pimieHy 
at  less  than  the  re^lar  rates  then  established  and  enforced  on  tks 
line  of  such  carrier,  by  means  of  false  billing,  false  dassUcatlon.  falsa 
weiirhlns.  false  report  of  weight,  or  by  any  other  unjust  or  unfair  derteo 
or  means. 

Third.  To  induce,  persuade,  or  otherwise  influence  any  marine  In- 
surance company  or  underwriter,  or  agent  thereot  not  to  gire  a  coii- 
peting  carrier  by  water  as  favorable  a  rate  of  insurance  on  resKl  or 
cargo,  baring  due  regard  to  the  class  of  Tessel  or  cargo,  as  is  granted 
to  such  carrier  or  other  person  subject  to  this  Act. 


Sec.  17.  That  no  common  carrier  by  water  in  foreign 
shall  demand,  charge,  or  collect  any  rate,  fare,  or  charge  whidi  Is 
unjustly  discriminatory  between  shippers  or  ports,  or  unjustly  prej- 
udicial to  exporters  of  the  United  States  as  compared  with  their  for- 
eign competitors.  Whenever  the  board  finds  that  any  such  rate,  Ihre, 
or  charge  is  demanded,  charged,  or  collected  it  may  alter  the  same  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  correct  such  unjust  discrimination  or  prejudlee 
and  make  an  order  that  the  carrier  shall  discontinue  demanding,  diarg- 
ing.  or  collecting  any  such  unjustly  discriminatory  or  prejudicial  rate^ 
fare,  or  charge. 

Every  such  carrier  and  every  other  person  subject  to  this  Ad  shall 
establish,  observe,  and  enforce  Just  and  reasonable  regulations  and 
practices  relating  to  or  connected  with  the  receiving,  handling,  storing, 
or  delivering  of  property.  Whenever  the  board  finds  that  any  such 
regulation  or  practice  is  unjust  or  unreasonable  it  may  determine,  pre- 
scribe, and  order  enforced  a  Just  and  reasonable  regulation  or  practice. 

See.  18.  That  every  common  carrier  by  water  in  IntersUte  com- 
merce shall  esUblish.  observe,  and  enforce  Just  and  reasonable  rates, 
fares,  charges,  classifications,  and  UriflTs,  and  Just  reasonable  regular 
Uons  and  pradices  relating  thereto  and  to  the  issuance,  form,  and  sub- 
i  of  tickets,  receipts,  and  bills  of  lading,  the  manner  and  method 
sting,  marking,  packing,  and  delivering  property  fbr  transpor- 
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tatlon,  the  carrying  of  personal,  sample,  and  excess  baggage,  the  facill* 
ties  for  transportation,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  or  connected 
with  the  receiving;  handling,  transporting,  storing,  or  delivering  of 
property. 

Ehrery  snch  carrier  shall  file  with  the  board  and  keep  open  to  public 
inspection,  in  the  form  and  manner  and  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  board,  the  maximum  rates,  fares,  and  charges  for  or  in  connection 
with  transportation  between  points  on  its  own  route;  and  if  a  through 
route  has  been  established,  the  maximum  rates,  fares,  and  charges  for 
or  in  connection  with  transportation  between  points  on  its  own  route 
and  points  on  the  route  of  any  other  carrier  by  water. 

No  such  carrier  shall  demand,  charge,  or  collect  a  greater  compensa- 
tion for  sudi  transportation  than  the  rates,  fares,  and  charges  filed  in 
compliance  with  this  section,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  board 
and  after  ten  days'  public  notice  in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed  by 
the  board,  stating  the  increase  proposed  to  be  made;  but  the  board  for 
good  cause  shown  may  waive  such  notice. 

Whenever  the  board  finds  that  any  rate,  fare,  charge,  classification, 
tarift,  regulation,  or  practice,  demanded,  charged,  collected,  or  observed 
by  such  carrier  is  unjust  or  unreasonable,  it  may  determine,  prescribe, 
and  order  enforced  a  Just  and  reasonable  maximum  rate,  fare,  or  charge, 
or  a  just  and  reasonable  classification,  tarift,  regulation,  or  practice. 

fihcc.  19.  That  whenever  a  common  carrier  by  water  in  Interstate 
commerce  reduces  its  rates  on  the  carriage  of  any  species  of  freight  to 
or  from  competitive  points  below  a  fair  and  remunerative  basis  with 
the  intent  of  driving  out  or  otherwise  injuring  a  competitive  carrier 
by  water,  it  shall  not  increase  such  rates  unless  after  hearing  the  board 
finds  that  such  proposed  increase  rests  upon  changed  conditions  other 
than  the  elimination  of  said  competition. 

Sec.  20.  That  it  shall  be  unlawfuf  for  any  common  carrier  by  water 
or  other  person  subject  to  this  Act,  or  any  officer,  receiver,  trustee, 
lessee,  agent,  or  employee  of  such  carrier  or  person,  or  for  any  other 
person  authorized  by  such  carrier  or  person  to  receive  information, 
knowingly  to  disclose  to  or  permit  to  be  acquired  by  any  person  other 
than  the  shipper  or  consignee,  without  the  consent  of  such  shipper  or 
consignee,  any  information  concerning  the  nature,  kind,  quantity, 
destination,  consignee,  or  routing  of  any  property  tendered  or  deliv- 
ered to  such  common  carrier  or  other  person  subject  to  this  Act  for 
transportation  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  which  information 
may  be  used  to  the  detriment  or  prejudice  of  such  shipper  or  consignee, 
or  which  may  improperly  disclose  his  business  transactions  to  a  com- 
petitor, or  which  may  be  used  to  the  detriment  or  prejudice  of  any 
carrier;  and  it  shall  also  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  solicit  or  know- 
ingly receive  any  such  information  which  may  be  so  used. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  giving  of  such 
information  in  response  to  any  legal  process  issued  under  the  authority 
of  any  court,  or  to  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State,  Territory,  District,  or  possession  thereof,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  powers,  or  to  any  officer  or  other  duly  authorized  per- 
son seeking  such  information  for  the  prosecution  of  persons  charged 
with  or  suspected  of  crime,  or  to  another  carrier,  or  its  duly  authorized 
agent,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  mutual  traffic  accounts  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business  of  such  carriers. 


Sec.  21.  That  the  board  may  require  any  comfiKm  carrier  by  waten 
or  otber  person  subject  to  this  Act,  or  any  officer,  receiver,  trustee, 
lessee,  agent,  or  employee  thereof,  to  file  with  it  any  periodical  or 
special  report,  or  any  account,  record,  rate,  or  charge,  or  any  memo- 
ranclum  of  any  facts  and  transactions  appertaining  to  the  business  of 
such  carrier  or  other  person  subject  to  this  Act  Such  report,  account, 
record,  rate,  charge,  or  memorandum  shall  be  under  oath  whenever  the 
board  so  requires,  and  shall  be  furnished  in  the  form  and  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  board.  Whoever  fails  to  file  any  report,  account, 
record,  rate,  charge,  or  memorandum  as  required  by  this  section  shall 
forfeit  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  flOO  for  each  day  of  such 
default. 

Whoever  willfully  falsifies,  destroys,  mutllatea,  or  alters  any  such 
report,  account,  record,  rate,  charge,  or  memorandum,  or  willfully 
fllea  a  false  report,  account,  record,  rate,  charge,  or  memorandum  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  subject  upon  conviction  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  11,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
to  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 

Sue.  22.  That  any  person  may  file  with  the  board  a  sworn  complaint 
setting  forth  any  violation  of  this  Act  by  a  common  carrier  by  water, 
or  other  person  subject  to  this  Act,  and  asking  reparation  for  the 
injury,  if  any,  caused  thereby.  The  board  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the 
complaint  to  such  carrier  or  other  person,  who  shall,  within  a  reason- 
able time  specified  by  the  board,  satisfy  the  complaint  or  answer  it  In 
writing.  If  the  complaint  is  not  satisfied  the  board  shall,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  Act  investigate  it  In  such  manner  and  by 
such  means,  and  make  such  order  as  it  deems  proper.  The  board,  if 
the  complaint  fa  filed  within  two  years  after  the  cause  of  action  accrued, 
may  direct  the  payment,  on  or  before  a  day  named,  of  full  reparation  to 
the  complainant  for  the  injury  caused  by  such  violation. 

The  board,  upon  its  own  motion,  may  in  like  manner  and,  except  aa 
to  orders  for  the  payment  of  money,  with  the  same  powers,  investigate 
any  violation  of  this  Act 

Sec.  2S.  Orders  of  the  board  relating  to  any  violation  of  tbti  Act 
shall  be  made  only  after  full  hearing,  and  upon  a  sworn  complaint  9r 
in  proceedings  Instituted  of  Ita  own  motion. 

All  orders  of  the  board  other  than  for  the  payment  of  money  made 
under  this  Act  shall  continue  in  force  for  such  time,  not  exceeding 
two  years,  aa  shall  be  prescribed  therein  by  the  board,  unless  sus- 
pendf^d,  modified,  or  set  aside  by  the  board  or  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction. 

Ewe.  24.  That  the  board  shall  enter  of  record  a  written  report  of 
every  investigation  made  under  this  Act  lu  which  a  hearing  has  been 
held,  stating  its  conclusions,  decision,  and  order,  and.  if  reparation  la 
awarded,  the  findings  of  fact  on  which  the  award  is  made,  and  shall 
furnish  a  copy  of  such  report  to  all  parties  to  the  investigation. 

The  board  may  publish  such  reports  in  the  form  b«*8t  adapted  for 
public  information  and  use.  and  such  authorized  publications  shall, 
without  further  proof  or  authentication,  be  competent  evidence  of  such 
roporU  in  all  courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States,  Territories, 
Dtstricts*  and  possessions  thereof. 
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8so.  26.  That  the  board  may  reverse,  suspend,  or  modify,  upon  such 
notice  and  in  such  manner  as  it  deems  proper,  any  order  made  by  It 
Upon  application  of  any  party  to  a  decision  or  order  it  may  grant  a 
rehearing  of  the  same  or  any  matter  determined  therein,  but  no  such 
application  for  or  allowance  of  a  rehearing  shall,  except  by  special 
order  of  the  board,  operate  as  a  stay  of  such  order. 

Sec.  26.  The  board  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty  when- 
ever  complaint  shall  be  made  to  it,  to  investigate  the  action  of  any 
foreign  Government  with  respect  to  the  privileges  afforded  and  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  vessels  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  the  laws,  regulations,  or  practices 
of  any  foreign  Qovemment  operate  in  such  a  manner  that  vessels  of 
the  United  States  are  not  accorded  equal  privileges  in  foreign  trade 
with  vessels  of  such  foreign  countries  or  vessels  of  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, either  in  trade  to  or  from  the  ports  of  such  foreign  country  or  in 
respect  of  the  passage  or  transportation  through  such  foreign  country 
of  passengers  or  goods  intended  for  shipment  or  transportation  in  such 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  either  to  or  from  ports  of  such  foreign 
country  or  to  or  from  ports  of  other  foreign  countries.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  board  to  report  th^j^esults  of  its  investigation  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  its  recommendations,  and  the  President  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  secure  by  diplomatic  action  equal  privileges  for 
vessels  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  such  foreign  trade.  And  if  by 
such  diplomatic  action  the  President  shall  be  unable  to  secure  such 
equal  privileges  then  the  President  shall  advise  Congress  as  to  the 
facts  and  his  conclusions  by  special  message,  if  deemed  important  in 
the  public  interest,  in  order  that  proper  action  may  be  taken  thereon. 

Sec.  27.  That  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  alleged  violations  of 
this  Act,  the  board  may  by  subpoena  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  documents,  and  other  evidence 
from  any  place  in  the  United  States  at  any  designated  place  of  hear- 
ing. Subpoenas  may  be  signed  by  any  commissioner,  and  oaths  or 
affirmations  may  be  administered,  witnesses  examined,  and  evidence 
received  by  any  commissioner  or  examiner,  or,  under  the  direction  of 
the  board,  by  any  person  authorized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State,  Territory,  District,  or  possession  thereof  to  ad- 
minister oaths.  Persons  so  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  board  and 
witnesses  shall,  unless  employees  of  the  board,  be  entitled  to  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  as  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Obedience  to 
any  such  subpoena  shall,  on  application  by  the  board,  be  enforced  as 
are  orders  of  the  board  other  than  for  the  payment  of  money. 

Sec.  28.  That  no  person  shall  be  excused,  on  the  ground  that  it  may 
tend  to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture, 
from  attending  and  testifying,  or  producing  books,  papers,  documents, 
and  other  evidence,  in  obedience  to  the  subpoena  of  the  board  or  of 
any  court  in  any  proceeding  based  upon  or  growing  out  of  any  alleged 
violation  of  this  Act;  but  no  natural  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or 
subjected  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transac- 
tion, matter,  or  thing  as  to  which,  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena  and  un- 
der oath,  he  may  so  testify  or  produce  evidence,  except  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  exempt  from  prosecution  and  punishment  for  perjury  com- 
mitted in  so  testifying. 
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flBC  29.    Thmt  in  cue  <rf  TtoUUon  of  may  order  ef  the 
Uukn  en  order  for  the  peTmeat  of  money,  tke  board,  i 
Injured  hj  mth  rloUtlon,  or  the  Attorney  GcbobI, 
a  district  court   haTimr  jnrladlctioii   of  the  pertSee;    mai 
beerioc.  the  court  determlnee  that  the  order  vas  rcgaluly 
dnlj  iisned,  it  shall  enforce  obedience  thereto  by  a  vrtt  if 
or  other  proper  process,  mandatory  or  otherwise. 

Sbc.  30.  That  in  case  of  rlolatJon  of  any  order  of  tke 
the  payment  of  money  the  person  to  whom  sach  award 
may  file  in  the  district  court  for  the  district  in  whSdi  m 
resides,  or  in  which  is  located  any  ofllce  of  the  carrier  or  < 
to  whom  the  order  was  directed,  or  in  which  is  located  any  potait  «f 
call  on  a  regular  ronte  operated  by  the  carrier,  or  In  any  eovrt  of 
general  Jarisdiction  of  a  State,  Territory,  District,  or  poasessioo  of 
the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  of  the  partiea,  a  petttkm 
snit  setting  forth  briefly  the  causes  for  which  he 
and  the  order  of  the  board  in  the  premises. 

In  the  district  court  the  findings  and  order  of  the  board  shall  be 
prima  facie  eridence  of  the  facts  therein  stated,  and  the  petltlooer 
shall  not  be  liable  for  costs,  nor  shall  he  be  liable  for  eosts  at  any 
subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings  unless  they  accrue  upon  Ua 
appeaL  If  a  petitioner  in  a  district  court  finally  preraila,  he  shall 
be  allowed  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  to  be  taxed  and  collected  aa 
part  of  the  costs  of  the  suit. 

All  parties  in  whose  favor  the  board  has  made  an  award  of  repara- 
tion by  a  single  order  may  be  joined  as  plaintiifs,  and  all  other  partiea 
to  such  order  may  be  joined  as  defendants,  in  a  single  suit  In  any 
district  in  which  any  one  such  plaintiff  could  maintain  a  suit  against 
any  one  such  defendant.  Service  of  process  against  any  such  defend- 
ant not  found  in  that  district  may  be  made  in  any  district  in  which 
is  located  any  office  of.  or  point  of  call  on  a  regular  route  operated 
by.  such  defendant  Judgment  may  be  entered  In  fsYor  of  any 
plaintiff  against  the  defendant  liable  to  that  plaintiff. 

No  petition  or  suit  for  the  enforcement  of  an  order  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  money  shall  be  maintained  unless  filed  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  order. 

Sec.  31.  That  the  venue  and  procedure  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  suits  brought  to  enforce,  suspend,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  any  order  of  the  board  shall,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided,  be  the  same  as  in  similar  suits  in  regard  to  orders  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  such  suits  may  also  be  main 
tained  in  any  district  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  parties. 

Sec.  32.  That  whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this  Act,  except 
where  a  different  penalty  is  provided,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde* 
meanor.  punishable  by  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 

Sec.  33.  That  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  the  power 
or  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  nor  to  confer 
upon  the  board  concurrent  power  or  jurisdiction  over  any  matter 
within  the  power  or  jurisdiction  of  such  commission;  nor  shall  this 
Act  be  construed  to  apply  to  Intrastate  commerce. 
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Brno.  S4.  That  if  any  prorlBion  of  thlB  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  proYiflion  to  certain  circumatances,  is  held  unoonstitational, 
the  remainder  of  the  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  proyision  to 
drcumstancea  other  than  thoae  as  to  which  it  is  held  onconatitntional, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sbo.  86.  That  for  the  flacal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  seventeen,  the  sum  of  |100,000  is  hereby  appropriated, 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  board,  including  the  payment 
of  salaries  herein  authorised. 

Sio.  86.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  refuse  a 
clearance  to  any  vessel  or  other  vehicle  laden  with  merchandise 
destined  for  a  foreign  or  domestic  port  whenever  he  shall  have  sat- 
isfactory reason  to  believe  that  the  master,  owner,  or  other  oiDcer 
of  such  vessel  or  other  vehicle  refuses  or  declines  to  accept  or  receive 
freight  or  cargo  in  good  condition  tendered  for  such  port  of  desti- 
nation or  for  some  intermediate  port  of  call,  together  with  the  proper 
freight  or  transportation  charges  therefor,  by  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  unless  the  same  is  fully  laden  and  has  no  space  accom- 
modations for  the  freight  or  cargo  so  tendered,  due  regurd  being 
had  for  the  proper  loading  of  such  vessel  or  vehicle,  or  unless  such 
freight  or  cargo  consists  of  merchandise  for  which  such  vessel  or 
vehicle  is  not  adaptable. 

Approved,  September  7,  191<(. 
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CHAPTER  V 
ooeak  shipping  routes  and  servioss 

1.  The  Gbbat  Trunk  Lines 

**Tniiik  line"  is  a  term  that  may  be  applied  with  equal 
justice  to  the  great  water  routes  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
main  through  line  of  a  railway.  Although  there  is  no 
right  of  way,  no  stretch  of  steel  rails  and  sleepers,  vessels 
that  plow  the  seas  follow  certain  routes.  In  the  com- 
paratively crowded  north  Atlantic,  courses  are  care- 
fully mapped  out.  Seven  great  trade  routes  of  the 
world  are  distinguished  by  prominent  American  and 
European  authorities.  Of  them  all,  the  North  Atlantic 
route  is  by  far  the  most  important  both  in  freight  and 
in  passenger  traflSc. 

(a)  The  North  Atlantic  Route 

More  than  one-sixth  of  the  world's  entire  shipping  ia 
said  to  be  employed  on  this  trunk  line  between  the  United 
States  and  various  countries  of  northern  Europe.  Not 
only  are  countries  in  that  part  of  the  world  the  largest 
customers  for  American  goods,  but  the  United  States 
is  by  far  the  largest  buyer  of  exports  from  Great  Britain, 
Gtermany,  and  France.  The  North  Atlantic  route  reaches 
from  our  principal  ports  to  the  mouth  of  the  British 
Channel  and  thence  through  diverging  lines  to  sundry 
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ports  of  the  North  and  the  Baltic  Sea*  Very  few  lines 
pass  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  ha\^ng  Glasgow  or  Belfast 
as  termini*  This  great  North  Atlantic  trunk  route,  like 
every  other,  has  numerous  feeders,  branch  lines  joining 
it,  for  example,  from  Canada,  from  ports  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and,  at  its  other 
extremity,  branch  lines  connecting  it  with  those  Scandi- 
navian and  Russian  ports  not  directly  reached  by  steam- 
ers from  this  side. 

The  North  Atlantic  route  goes  far  to  the  north  of  the 
ocean,  following  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points  on  the  spherical  surface  of 
the  globe.  The  shortening  of  distance  thus  involved  will 
be  readily  appreciated  upon  examination  of  any  geo- 
graphical globe,  although  it  appears  puzzling  on  first 
examination  of  a  flat  map.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that 
vessels  from  the  West  India  Islands  and  other  points 
south  of  our  own  country  proceed  to  northern  Europe 
over  very  nearly  the  same  route  that  is  followed  by  ships 
from  New  York  and  Boston,  passing  often  within  a  few 
miles  of  New  York.  A  steamship  proceeding  from 
Central  America  to  Liverpool  would  lose  only  a  little 
over  300  miles  in  actually  calling  en  route  at  New  York. 
Such  calls  are  rare,  because  a  chance  visitor  to  New  York 
Harbor  would  have  little  luck  in  picking  up  either  cargo 
or  passengers.*  Calls  are  common  at  Hampton  Roads, 
however,  for  fresh  supplies  of  coal  to  ran  vessels  across 
the  Atlantic. 


t  One  example  b  the  Spanish  traoft- Atlantic  service  from  Barcelona 
to  Vera  Ctm,  Mexico,  calUag  on  the  outward  voj-age  at  New  Tork  and 
HaTana  and  on  the  return  at  the  same  ports  In  raverse  order. 
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(h)  The  Mediterranean  and  Oriental  Route 

The  second  of  the  great  trade  routes,  ranking  next  in 
importance  to  that  of  the  North  Atlantic,  is  that  from 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  (or  from  England 
or  northern  Europe)  via  Gibraltar  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  southern  Europe  and  northern  Africa  and 
through  the  Suez  Canal  to  India,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
the  Philippines,  Japan,  and  Australasia,  This  route 
beyond  Suez  is  used  by  steamers  only,  for  the  unreliable 
winds  of  the  Eed  Sea  and  the  high  canal  dues  make  it 
unprofitable,  indeed  almost  physically  impossible,  for 
saiUng  vessels.  The  latter  still  take  the  route  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  steamships  also  did  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869.  In  the  case  of 
passenger  carriers,  the  saving  in  time  of  passage  effected 
by  the  Suez  route  far  more  than  offsets  the  charges  for 
the  use  of  the  canal. 

From  this  route  there  is  naturally,  as  a  glimpse  at  a 
map  will  suggest,  an  especially  large  number  of  feeders. 
Connecting  with  this  main  line  are  subsidiary  lines  to 
and  from  the  Levaut  and  the  Black  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
East  Africa,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Siam,  Cochin  China, 
etc.  With  the  enormous  recent  development  of  commerce 
the  world  over,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  practice 
to  inaugurate  direct  lines  of  steamers  between  ports 
whose  business,  actual  or  in  immediate  prospect,  war- 
rants so  doing.  Nevertheless,  there  must  always  remain 
a  very  large  number  of  ports  and  districts  whose  com- 
merce must  be  connected  with  a  trunk  line  by  subsidiary 
services,  transshipping  goods  to  more  important  throu^ 
lines. 
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(c)  The  South  African  Route 

Next  comes  the  South  African  Tmnk  Line,  terminating 
in  American  or  European  ports  at  one  extremity  and  at 
Cape  Town  or,  more  commonly,  at  porta  oo  the  southeast 
coast  of  Africa — Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban, 
and  Delagoa  Bay,  at  the  other.  Many  steamers,  consti- 
tuting a  very  important  element  in  this  trade,  however, 
continue  on  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  even  if,  aa 
is  not  always  the  case,  such  steamers  call  at  Cape  Town 
to  take  on  or  discharge  cargo  or  passengers.  This 
through  service,  destined  especially  for  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  but  to  some  extent  even  for  British  India^ 
is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  freight  vessels.  Al- 
though the  voyage  from  Great  Britain  is  1,000  miles 
longer  by  this  route  than  through  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  Bed  Sea,  ships  select  the  South  African  route  for 
the  sake  of  economy  in  escaping  the  Suez  tolls.  With 
them  time  is  not  so  great  an  object  as  it  is  with  vessels 
of  a  somewhat  higher  class,  especially  the  great  pas- 
senger liners.  Practically  all  cargo  ships  from  the 
TJnited  States  to  ports  of  Australasia  take  this  route ;  so 
dp  some  of  the  ships  of  similar  character  from  New  York 
to  the  Philippines,  China,  and  Japan.  The  distance  from 
New  York  to  Australasian  ports  is  practically  the  same 
via  Suez  or  via  the  Cape. 

Within  the  past  few  years  British  shipping  lines  have 
devoted  special  attention  to  building  up  services  to  Aus- 
tralia on  this  route  (via  the  Cape),  and  there  are  at 
present  a  considerable  number  of  large  new  ships  in  this 
service  that  offer  satisfactory  accommodations  for 
passengers  as  well  as  cargo,  at  fares  much  lower  than 
th68e  charged  by  the  express  steamers  via  the  Suez 
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Canal.  On  this  trunk  line  there  are  no  ships  from  the 
United  States  that  accept  passengers,  and  to  reach  South 
African  ports  the  American  traveler  has  first  to  proceed 
to  Europe,  while  to  reach  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
or  Australasian  ports  he  usually  proceeds  by  way  of 
Pacific  ports.  The  heaviest  sailing  tonnage  in  the  world 
is  to  be  found  along  the  Cape  route. 

(d)  The  South  American  Route 

The  fourth  of  the  great  trade  routes  may  be  called  the 
South  American.  As  a  trunk  line  it  must  be  considered 
as  extending  from  Europe  and  the  United  States  around 
Cape  Horn  (for  sailing  vessels)  or  through  the  Strait 
of  Magellan  (for  steamers,  few  of  which  now  go  ^^  'round 
the  Horn"),  up  the  west  coast  of  South  America  as  far 
as  Panama,  on  to  the  comparatively  unimportant  ports 
of  Central  America,  and  up  to  San  Francisco,  Puget 
Sound,  or  Vancouver.  In  this  route,  however,  must  also 
be  classed  the  separate  and  usually  independent  services 
from  the  United  States  and  Europe  terminating  at  the 
ports  of  Brazil  or  of  the  River  Plate.  Many  lines  serve 
Brazil  only ;  others  serve  both  Brazil  and  the  River  Plate ; 
while  the  only  approach  to  the  ports  on  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  has  hitherto  been  the  long  route  around 
Cape  Horn.  The  latter  is  served  almost  exclusively  by 
lines  that  do  not  visit  either  Brazil  or  the  River  Plate, 
and,  except  to  refill  bunkers  with  coal,  very  rarely  stop 
at  intermediate  ports.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  West  Coast 
that  steamship  routes  will  be  most  conspicuously  altered 
by  the  Panama  Canal.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  actual 
distance  between  certain  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Europe,  and  ports  in  China  and  Japan  is  shorter  via 
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Magellan  than  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  yet  the  Magellan 
route  is  never  followed  by  merchant  ships  destined  for 
the  Orient  because  of  the  delays  and  dangers  likely  to 
be  encountered  in  the  stormy  and  foggy  strait. 

Comparatively  few  services  via  this  trunk  line  are  uni- 
formly regular  in  both  directions.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
several  important  lines  of  steamers,  both  from  Europe 
and  from  the  United  States,  serving  Brazil  and  the  River 
Plate  markets.  Vessels  of  these  lines  travel  back  and 
forth  with  all  the  regularity  of  any  line,  but  a  large  share 
of  American  business  with  these  markets  involves  the 
use  of  ships  in  one  direction  only.  For  example,  the 
United  States  is  the  largest  buyer  of  Brazilian  products — 
coflfee,  rubber,  etc.,  especially  the  former.  There  is 
demand  for  a  much  greater  tonnage  to  bring  these  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  States  than  there  is  for  ships  to  take 
American  exports  to  Brazil 

Ae  Euroi>ean  shipments  to  Brazil,  consisting  of  gen- 
eral merchandise  and  more  especially  coal,  are  heavier 
than  those  from  America,  a  triangular  route  is  common — 
vessels  proceeding  from  Europe  with  cargo  for  Brazil 
and  returning  from  Brazil  with  products  of  that  nation 
to  &6  United  States.  Here,  owing  to  the  comparatively 
ttntted  Cixports  destined  for  Brazil,  which  oro  adequately 
taken  care  of  biy  a  smaller  Beet,  the  ships  piok  up  a  oargo 
fbr  Europe*  They  thus  complete  what  ia  known  as  a 
frriangn]«*  voyage,  frequent  in  all  eeWi  but  especially 
common  in  almost  all  of  the  South  American  trade. 
Similar  conditions  prevail  in  trade  mth  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

The  trade  of  the  West  Coast,  on  the  contrary,  demands 
more  shipe  from  the  United  States  than  f<ir  tlie  return 
Toyage,    The  result  is  that  ships  chartered  for  the  trip 
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out  from  New  York  are  usually  abandoned  to  the  owners 
at  Valparaiso,  Callao,  or  other  port  of  final  destination. 
They  proceed  thence,  with  or  without  cargoes,  in  such 
directions  as  owners  may  be  able  to  arrange.  This  state 
of  affairs  will  probably  continue  until  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing commerce  between  North  and  South  America  reaches 
the  point  where  the  movement  in  cargo,  in  both  direc- 
tions, is  more  nearly  equalized.  This  may  be  hastened 
by  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  may  perhaps  be 
assisted  by  the  projected  development  of  enormous  iron 
ore  mines  in  Chile.  There  interests  have  recently  been 
acquired  by  a  large  steel  company  of  the  United  States 
and  will  involve  the  chartering,  buying,  or  building  of 
a  considerable  fleet  of  vessels  which  it  may  be  thought 
wise  to  utilize  exclusively  in  the  direct  service  between 
the  United  States  and  Chile.  One  indication  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  establishment  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  of  a  regular  direct  line  of  chartered  steam- 
ships between  New  York  and  Brazil.  This  new  service  is 
said  to  have  been  inspired  by  large  contracts  for  rails  and 
other  steel  products  that  the  corporation  has  secured 
in  Brazil.  The  ships  of  this  line  will  seek  general  cargo 
in  addition  to  that  supplied  by  the  Steel  Corporation  for 
its  Brazilian  customers,  and,  furthermore,  whether 
loaded  or  not,  they  will  return  from  Brazil  direct  to  New 
York. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  popular  impression, 
indeed  the  statement  often  made  from  the  platform 
and  in  print,  that  South  America  lies  nearer  to  ports 
of  the  United  States  than  to  European  exporting  pointa, 
is  a  mistaken  one.  An  examination  of  a  good  globe  or 
map  will  quickly  demonstrate  this.  For  all  ports  south 
of  Cape  Roque,  distances  to  tiie  principal  shipping  points 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  are  considerably  shorter 
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than  between  the  same  ports  of  South  America  and  New 
York. 

Still  another  important  factor  in  the  trade  following 
this  great  trunk  route  is  composed  of  ships  that  stop 
at  no  South  American  ports  whatsoever,  but  proceed  on 
northward  along  the  West  Coast  to  the  Ilawaiian  Islands 
or  to  ports  of  Califumia,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
British  Columbia.  Practically  all  of  the  last-named 
trade  is  now  likely  to  be  diverted  through  the  Panama 
Canal. 

(e)  The  Caribbean  Route 

The  fifth,  or  Caribbean,  route  is  entirely  different  from 
any  other  of  the  seven.  A  score  of  lines  from  Europe, 
as  well  as  from  the  United  States,  penetrate  the  barrier 
raised  by  the  long  chain  of  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser 
Antilles  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  or  enter  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  channels  between 
Cuba  and  Florida  on  one  side  and  Yucatan  on  the  other. 
Here  is  a  veritable  tangle  of  routes  which  cross  each 
other  in  every  direction.  Ships  on  these  lines  carry 
through  cargo  from  home  port  to  final  port;  they  also, 
almost  without  exception,  rlo  what  may  be  likened  to  an 
accommodation-train  business,  virtually  a  coastwise 
trade,  calling  at  intermediate  ports  to  leave  a  little  cargo 
and  take  on  a  little  more. 

This  route  includes  shipping  between  New  York  and 
other  Atlantic  ports  and  our  own  and  Mexican  ports  of 
the  Gulf,  ports  of  Central  America,  northern  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indies;  it  includes  also  shipping 
between  British,  German,  French,  and  other  European 
ports  and  the  ports  just  referred  to  around  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  are  regular 
lines  engaged  in  this  trade,  some  of  them  more  highly 
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spedalized  than  almost  any  others.  For  example,  here 
we  find  the  ships  in  the  great  fruit  trade  and  the  lines 
that  handle  almost  exclusively  cotton,  or  grain,  or  lum- 
ber, from  our  Gulf  ports,  etc.  In  addition  there  are  large 
numbers  of  tramps  engaged  at  certain  seasons  when  crop 
movements  are  heaviest. 

A  good  idea  of  the  general  Caribbean  trade  may  be 
gained  from  an  examination  of  the  operations  of  the 
Boyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  along  this  route. 
Sailing  fortnightly  from  Southampton,  these  vessels, 
after  a  call  at  the  Azores,  proceed  to  Barbados.  Thence, 
loading  and  discharging  cargo,  passengers,  and  mails  at 
each  port  of  call,  they  visit  Trinidad,  Puerto  Colombia, 
Cartagena,  Colon,  and  sail  northwards  to  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  and  Antilla,  Cuba,  thence  to  New  York.  Their 
homeward  journey  from  New  York  follows  the  same 
route  in  reverse  order.  At  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad) 
these  ships  make  connection  with,  and  transship  to,  inter- 
colonial vessels  of  the  s^me  company  on  branch  lines, 
reaching  Demerara,  the  islands  north  of  Trinidad  as  far 
as  St.  Kitts,  and  several  co«s^  ports  of  Venezuela  as  far 
as  La  Guayra.  A  similar  course  is  sailed  by  Dutch 
vessels  from  Rotterdam,  excepting  that  calls  are  made 
at  Haitian  instead  of  at  Jamaican  and  Cuban  ports. 

Other  European  lines  make  a  number  of  calls  before 
reaching  a  terminal  at  Colon  or  on  the  Central  American 
coast.  This  sort  of  service  is  found  profitable,  indeed  is 
almost  indispensable,  in  the  West  Indian  and  Caribbean 
trade,  where  the  business  of  any  one  port  or  district 
is  not  suflScient  in  itself  to  monopolize  the  service  or  the 
capacity  of  any  one  vessel.  American  lines  ply  to  Colon, 
Central  America,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  sundry  islands, 
and  Mexico,  both  from  New  York  and  from  most  of  our 
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other  principal  ports,  Wliile  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  of  our  Gulf  ports  is  direct  (without  stop)  to 
Europe,  yet  some  of  the  ships  that  load  cotton,  etc,  at 
Galveston  and  New  Orleans  reach  those  terminals  after 
a  voyage  of  general  character  from  home  port  in  Europe, 
with  frequent  calls,  such  as  have  been  described. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  certain 
factors  which  atTeet  the  prompt,  and  in  some  cases  the 
economical,  shipment  of  freight  to  ports  reached  by  ships 
following  this  route.  Because  of  inadequate  landing 
facilities  at  not  a  few  of  these  ports^  ships  often  restrict 
the  quantity  of  cargo  they  will  accept  for  a  certain  sail- 
ing to  such  a  tonnage  as  they  can  discharge  within  the 
usual  length  of  time  allotted  to  a  call  at  the  particular 
port  in  question.  Thus,  the  captain  of  a  ship  on  which 
the  author  traveled  a  short  time  ago  declared  that  he  had 
left  behind  him  on  New  York  docks  upwards  of  900  tons 
of  cargo,  destined  for  a  port  in  the  West  Indies,  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  accept,  even  though  he  had 
room  for  it,  because  unloading  it  at  port  of  destination 
would  have  delayed  the  sbio  -^t  that  port  for  a  day  or  two 
beyond  his  advertised  sailing  date* 

(f)  The  East  Asia-American  Route 


The  sixth  of  the  great  ocean  routes  leads  across  the 
Pacific  and  connects  North  America  and  Asia.  In  some 
respects  this  trunk  line  resembles  the  North  Atlantic 
route,  although  of  far  less  importance,  San  Francisco 
and  Yokohama  lie  in  practically  the  same  degree  of 
latitude,  yet  the  shortest  route  between  the  two  porta 
follows  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  leading  far  north.  Som6 
lines  vary  this  route  by  a  call  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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These  islands  have  grown  fast  in  commercial  importance, 
especially  in  recent  years.  They  lie  2,000  miles  south  of 
the  shortest  passage  and  a  call  at  Honolulu  adds  800 
miles  to  the  length  of  the  voyage.  While  the  main  course 
of  this  route  lies  between  San  Francisco  and  Yokohama, 
yet  on  the  American  side  there  are  other  ports  that  con- 
tribute to  it  from  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles,  on  the 
south,  to  Portland,  Oregon,  the  Puget  Sound  ports  of 
Tacoma  and  Seattle,  and  the  British  Columbian  port  of 
Vancouver.  On  the  Asiatic  side,  lines  extend  from  Yoko- 
hama to  other  ports  in  Japan,  to  North  China,  Corea, 
and  Siberia,  down  the  China  coast,  and  on  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  This  northern  Pacific  trunk  line  is  another 
forceful  illustration  of  the  distance  saved  by  great  circle 
sailing.  Vessels  from  as  far  south  as  Panama  on  the 
American  side  travel  almost  due  north  to  join  the  arc 
that  is  followed  by  ships  from  Puget  Sound,  while  the 
distance  is  far  less  to  Manila  on  the  Asiatic  side  via  Yoko- 
hama and  the  great  circle  than  by  any  other  route. 

(g)  The  North  and  South  Pacific  Route 

The  last  of  the  great  ocean  routes  is  from  our  Pacific 
coast  (or  from  Vancouver)  to  the  Australasian  colonies. 
On  the  American  coast,  the  Puget  Sound  ports  and  San 
Francisco  are  the  principal  points  from  which  steamers 
proceed,  calling  at  Honolulu  and  Samoa,  Fiji  or  Tahiti, 
to  one  or  more  ports  of  New  Zealand,  usually  finishing 
the  voyage  at  Sydney,  unless  cargo  requirements  involve 
proceeding  to  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  or  other  Australian 
ports.  It  is  said  that  this  route  has  not  been  profitable 
of  late  years.  At  times  services  have  been  abandoned 
altogether.    Although  this  is  the  shortest  route  between 
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eastern  Australia  or  New  Zealand  and  the  eastern  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  mails  have  perforce  been 
shipped  by  the  Suez  Canal  route.  The  freight  traffic 
between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Australasia  has  never  been 
heavy,  and  lines  have  professed  themselves  dissatisfied 
with  mail  payments.  Occasional  sailings  are  scheduled, 
but  the  service  is  comparatively  unimportant. 

2,  Arranging  Profitable  Routes 


Triangular  routes,  necessarily  adopted  by  some  ship- 
ping lines,  are  comparatively  numerous.  Very  few  mar- 
kets in  the  world  exchange  with  any  other  country  an 
equal  volume  of  export  and  import  freight.  There  will, 
therefore,  in  almost  every  case  be  a  surplus  of  cargo 
moving  in  one  direction,  and  the  ships  required  to  take 
care  of  that  surplus  must,  after  discharging,  seek  employ- 
ment in  another  direction.  Varying  seasons  in  different 
countries,  too,  affect  the  demand  for  tonnage.  It  some- 
times requires  considerable  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
shipping  lines  to  arrange  sailings  between  given  ports  so 
that  they  will  be  both  regular  and  profitable. 

A  scheme  de\ised  about  ton  years  ago  by  the  directors 
of  the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet  at  Odessa,  as  once  ex- 
plained to  the  author,  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration. 
There  is  a  very  large  and  profitable  emigrant  traffic  from 
Eussia  and  the  Levant  to  the  United  States.  Several 
vessels  belonging  to  the  fleet  in  question  were,  at  that 
time,  not  very  profitably  empIoycMl.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion about  the  large  profits  to  be  obtained  from  emigrant 
pasBEgOB  if  a  regular  line  were  established  to  sail  from 
Odessa  via  Turkish,  and  possibly  Italian,  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean,  to  New  York,  for  the  assured  patronage 
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from  all  these  ports  was  quite  enough  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses for  the  outward  voyage  (Odessa  to  New  York). 

The  directors  of  the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet  were  not 
convinced,  however,  that  return  traflSc  w;ould  be  suffici- 
ently large  or  regular  to  be  relied  upon  to  support  a  direct 
return  voyage  from  New  York.  Accordingly,  they 
planned  to  send  the  Russian  ships  from  New  York  to 
Brazil,  either  in  ballast  or  with  such  cargo  as  might  be 
picked  up  at  New  York,  and  in  Brazil  load  coffee,  partly 
for  Trieste  and  partly  for  south  Russian  ports.  The 
heavy  demand  for  coffee,  and  comparatively  limited 
competition  in  direct  sailings  from  Brazil  to  the  Adriatic 
and  Russia,  made  it  seem  probable  that  in  thus  arranging 
the  triangle  satisfactory  profits  might  be  anticipated. 
While  this  scheme  never  materialized  owing  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  yet  it  is  illustrative 
of  the  ingenuity  that  sometimes  has  to  be  exercised  by 
shipowners  in  the  effort  to  give  their  boats  profitable 
employment. 

South  Africa  is  an  example  of  a  market  that  offers 
little,  if  any,  return  cargo.  It  is  a  big  importing  market, 
but  its  exports  hitherto  have  been  limited  as  to  volume 
because  there  is  little  bulk  freight  such  as  cargo  carriers 
must  look  for.  They  can  by  no  means  depend  on  ship- 
ments of  gold  du^t,  diamonds,  and  ostrich  feathers. 
Though  these  commodities  are  intrinsically  valuable, 
freight  revenues  thereon  are  insignificant.  While  the 
great  company  that  almost  monopolizes  the  passenger 
traffic  between  Great  Britain  and  the  South  African 
Union  maintains  a  large  fleet  of  big,  fast,  modern  steam- 
ers, it  is  enabled  to  do  so  from  the  passenger  fares 
received  and  from  the  cargo  business  bound  southward. 
The  vessels  return  practically  empty.    Other  ships  com- 
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peting  for  this  trade,  after  discharging  cargo  at  South 
African  ports,  find  themselves  obliged  to  sail  in  ballast 
to  some  distant  port  to  obtain  cargo  for  their  return 
voyage.  So  ships  serving  the  New  York-Cape  trade  have 
to  work  their  way  from  Africa  to  Europe  by  way  of  India 
or  Australia  and  come  from  Europe  in  ballast  to 
New  York  again  to  get  a  cargo  here  for  South  Africa,  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  expense  suffered  by  these  steam- 
ers in  coming  from  Europe  empty  to  load  South  African 
cargo  at  New  York  amounts  to  at  least  $6,000  per 
voyage.^ 

The  routes  taken  by  both  steamships  and  sailing  vessels 
are  influenced  by  climatic  and  seasonal  conditions.  In 
some  parts  of  the  ocean  trade  winds  are  to  be  counted 
on  with  all  the  certainty  of  recurring  seasons  or  of  alter- 
nating night  and  day.  Ocean  currents,  veritable  rivers 
flowing  between  banks  of  water,  are  in  some  cases  strong 
enough  to  affect  seriously  the  progress  of  low-powered, 
slow,  and  heavily  laden  cargo  carriers.  Sailing  ships, 
from  their  very  nature,  are  forced  to  study  scientifically 
the  prevailing  winds  and  currents  in  various  parts  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  sailing  ship  from  the 
United  States,  destined  for  Brazil,  will  very  likely  be 
found,  in  the  course  of  her  voyage,  close  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,    . 

Steamships,  w^hile  independent  of  the  winds,  must, 
to  a  certain  extent,  take  account  of  ocean  currents, 
but  as  a  whole  they  may  be  said  to  lay  their  courses  to 
accomplish  their  voyages  over  the  shortest  possible 
routes,     Steamships  estimate  a  voyage  by  knots  trav- 

»  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Ifercbaiit  Marlue  and  Fisheries  in  the  InTesttgatlon  of  Shipping  Ooxd- 
bUmUons,   p.   313. 
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versed;  sailing  ships,  by  days  at  sea.  The  steamships, 
burning  so  much  coal,  seek  the  shortest  possible  route 
between  terminals;  the  sailors  merely  try  to  make  their 
voyage  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  since  they  must  of 
course  traverse  many  unnecessary  miles  in  tacking 
against  adverse  winds  or  in  seeking,  sometimes  through 
a  long  detour,  a  favorable  trade  wind. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  trunk  route  the  liners  traverse 
well-defined  lanes  varying  according  to  the  season.  The 
word  ** lanes,*'  in  its  literal  sense,  is  vividly  descriptive 
of  the  routes  laid  across  the  ocean  and  bounded  by  cer- 
tain well-defined  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude.  They 
were  first  proposed  by  an  American  naval  officer  as  tend- 
ing to  diminish  risks  of  collision  between  ships  traveling 
in  opposite  directions  across  the  comparatively  crowded 
North  Atlantic.  Such  lanes  run  farther  north  in  the 
winter  than  in  the  summer  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  short  route  via  the  great  circle,  while  in  spring 
and  early  autumn  the  lanes  follow  an  intermediate  course. 
This  is  done  to  lessen  danger  from  floating  ice,  set  free 
from  arctic  regions  by  the  advent  of  warm  weather. 
Since  the  loss  of  the  Titanic,  the  established  lanes  have 
been  marked  somewhat  farther  south  than  before,  during 
the  season  when  icebergs  are  to  be  expected.  The  course 
followed  by  these  North  Atlantic  liners  is  so  well  and 
widely  understood  that  it  is  possible  for  the  great  fleet 
of  fishing  boats  which  gathers  off  the  Great  Banks  of 
Newfoundland  to  avoid  the  course  taken  by  the 
steamers.* 

•The  steamship  routes  adopted  to  take  effect  April  15,  1913,  are 

officially  described  as  follows: 

From  February  1  to  August  31,  both  days  inclusive : 

Westbound. — B^om  Fastnet  or  Bishops  Rock  on  a  great  circle  to 

longitude  47  deg.  in  latitude  41  deg.  30  min.,  thence  by  eithe'*  Thumb 
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3.  Expected  Effects  on  Commebce  of  the  Panama.  Canal 

In  considering  ocean  routes  and  mileage  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  nautical  mile  or  knot  differs  mate- 
rially from  the  mile  used  on  land,  the  statute  mile.  The 
latter  is  5,280  feet  in  length,  the  nautical,  6,080  feet 
Figure  10  gives  a  fairiy  comprehensive  idea  of  the  sea 
mileage  by  various  routes  between  some  of  the  principal 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant ports  throughout  the  world.  While  showing  the 
variation  in  distance  according  to  different  routes  fol- 
lowed, this  table  also  serves  to  illustrate  the  saving  to 
be  effected  by  the  Panama  Canal  For  example,  in 
proceeding  from  New  York  to  Shanghai  steamers  at 
present  using  the  Suez  Canal  traverse  12,525  miles;  if 
they  proceed  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  distance  ia 
14,593  miles.  By  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal,  however^ 
it  is  possible  to  reach  Shanghai  after  a  voyage  of  only 
10,649  miles.  The  saving  in  distance  between  New  York 
and  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  is  considerably  greater 
— practically  4,000  miles  over  either  the  Suez  or  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  routes,  the  two  last  being  almost  identical 
in  distance. 


Hue  or  great  circle  to  Boston  Lightship  or  a  point  south  of  Nantudcet 
Shoals  UghtBhlp. 

EastbouDd.— From  latitude  40  deg,  10  nilo.,  longitude  70  deg,  or  from 
Boston  Lightship,  by  rhumb  line  to  longitude  47  deg.  Id  latUude  40  des- 
aO  min.,  thent^  by  great  drele  to  Fastnet  or  Bishops  Rock. 

From  Seiitember  1  to  January  31,  both  days  IncluslTe: 

Westbound, — From  Fastnet  or  Bishoi>8  Rock  on  a  great  circle  to 
longitude  50  deg.  In  latitude  44  deg.,  thence  by  either  rhumb  line  or 
great  rlrcle  to  Boston  Lightship  or  a  point  south  of  Nantucket  Shoalc 
Uflitshlp. 

SastbouQd.-— From  latitude  40  deg.  lO  mln.,  longitude  70  deg.,  or 
from  BoaloQ  Ughtjdilp,  by  rhumb  line  or  longitude  50  deg.  In  latltuda 
43  deg.*  thaoce  by  great  circle  to  Fastnet  or  Blahopa  Bock. 
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Fio.  10. — ^Distances  from  Ports  of  the  United  States  to  Some  of  the 
Principal  Foreign  Ports 
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Pre.  10.— Ocmtinaed 


The  probable  effect  which  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal 
route  will  have  on  the  woi:ld'8  commerce  has  been  so 
thoroughly  discussed  in  extended  reports  to  Congress 
and  by  repeated  articles  in  the  daily  press  and  in  the 
weekly  and  monthly  magazines  of  the  country  that  a  long 
discussion  seems  unnecessary  in  this  treatise.  Statistics 
for  the  first  six  months'  operation  show  that  practically 
all  expectations  as  to  volume  have  been  exceeded.  A  few 
probable  tendencies  may  be  indicated. 

Before  all  else  the  Canal  will  benefit  the  shippers 
between  the  east  coast  and  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States.  Very  likely  it  will  contribute  materially  to  the 
development  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and  per- 
haps, ultimately,  of  both  the  Caribbean  and  Pacific  coasts 
of  Central  America.  There  seems,  however,  a  general 
disposition  to  exaggerate  its  effects  in  this  regard,  that 
is,  on  the  Latin- American  countries,  particularly  those  on 
the  west  coast  The  development  that  is  hoped  for  in 
some  of  the  more  sparsely  settled  countries  and  districts 
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will  midoubtedly  be  much  slower  than  some  eBthnfiiasta 
have  predicted. 

On  the  other  hand  the  fact  is  generally  overlooked  that 
the  opening  of  the  Canal  has  brought  New  Zealand 
and  the  principal  ports  of  Australia  and  Japan 
more  than  two  thousand  miles  nearer  to  New  York  and 
other  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  than  to  Liver- 
pool and  most  other  great  European  shipping  points. 
In  this  fact  resides  the  greatest  promise  for  our  manu- 
facturers and  merchants.  The  Panama  route  does  not 
benefit  shipping  from  Europe  to  Australia  or  to  the 
Orient;  the  route  via  Suez  is  still  the  shorter  and,  for 
other  reasons,  the  preferable  route,  New  Zealand,  only, 
having  an  advantage  in  miles.  ManOa^  Hong  Kong,  and 
Shanghai  are  still  nearer  Liverpool  than  New  York, 
despite  the  shortened  voyage  for  our  ships, 

Liverpool  (as  a  typical  European  shipping  point)  by 
patronizing  the  Panama  route  can  gain  in  mileage  only 
in  the  case  of  shipments  to  Japan.  But  since  all  the 
line  traffic  includes  a  series  of  calls  and  is  not  destined 
to  one  port  only,  it  is  probable  that  the  established 
European  lines  will  continue  using  the  Suez  route  to 
Japan,  calling  at  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai,  while 
American  ships  for  Manila  will  doubtless  abandon  present 
routes  in  favor  of  Panama,  stopping  at  Yokohama, 
Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong,  in  spite  of  the  slightly  greater 
distance  to  Manila, 

Hong  Kong  and  Manila  are  nearly  on  the  line  that 
marks  the  division  of  advantage  between  the  Panama 
and  pre\aou8  routes,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned; the  old  routes  still  have  the  preference  in  ship- 
ping  to   the   Straits   Settlements,    British    India,    the 
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Dutch  East  Indies,  etc.  But  all  Australasia  is  nearer 
via  Panama.  The  entire  west  coast  of  South,  Central, 
and  North  America,  from  Coronel,  in  Chile,  to  Vancouver, 
in  British  Columbia,  has  been  brought  hundreds,  even 
thousands,  of  miles  nearer,  not  only  to  our  own  ports,  but 
to  those  of  Europe  also.  From  three  or  four  days  to  as 
many  weeks  may  be  saved  to  ships  of  all  the  maritime 
nations  in  using  the  Panama  route  on  those  voyages  for 
which  it  offers  an  advantage  in  distance,  the  time  saved 
depending,  of  course,  on  the  speed  of  the  vessel. 

The  comparative  distances  from  New  York  and  Liver- 
pool to  Australasia,  China,  and  Japan  via  the  Suez  and 
Panama  canals  are  represented  in  Figure  11. 

More  important  than  distance  or  time  saved  may  be  the 
question  of  coal  supplies  and  coal  costs  by  the  Panama 
route  as  opposed  to  those  of  alternative  routes.  Un- 
doubtedly there  will  be  ample  facilities  for  coaling  and 
cheap  supplies  at  both  ends  of  the  Canal;  moreover, 
several  of  the  West  India  islands  are  planning  to  enlarge 
their  coal  depots.  In  addition,  it  is  reported  that  the 
French  Government  is  planning  to  develop  facilities  at 
Tahiti,  which  may  become  an  important  port  of  call  on 
the  Panama- Australasian  route.  But  the  rapid,  and  to 
some  extent  unexpected,  advance  in  favor  of  oil-burning 
and  internal-combustion  engines  on  ocean  ships  may 
revolutionize  plans  hitherto  proposed — ^may,  indeed,  have 
determining  influence  on  the  choice  of  routes. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  directors  of  tho  Suez  Canal  Com- 
pany, **The  Panama  waterway  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
complement,  not  as  a  competitor.**  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  an  enormous  amount  of  commerce  and  trade 
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^^^         B^o.  11. — Cotnpftratlve  Distances  from  New  York  and  Liverpool  to  Ao»- 
^^H                  tralasia,  China,  and  Japan  tU  the  Sues  and  Panama  Canals 

^^^1             Fk'om  Pawima  rrojffo  and  TolU,  Report  to  CGtkgren,  1012,  by  B.  B.  Johnioa. 

^^™                 This  table  pre«eoU  some  lntereitlii«  tttcta  to  the  welog  eye.     It  l«  worthy  of 
V                 tbouKtitful  AoaljilB.     DletADceB  are  Important,  but  they  are  not  the  ootj  factor, 
^L                 The  porta  of  call  that  may  be  made  en  route  are  often  more  dctermlnatlTe  th&A 
^^^1           dlataneea.     Buittneai  aod  not  dUtaace  dctertnloes  route*. 

W          will  be  reorganized^  perhaps  rediatributed.    There  are 

■  great  opportunities  awaiting  the  West  Indies;  a  heavy 

■  tide  of  emigration  to  the  west  coast  Latin-American 
I           republics  will  set  in  if  the  several  governments  will  only 
1            so  alter  sanitary  and  economic  conditions  as  to  tempt 
^          immigration;  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  around* 
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the-world  steamship  services  is  almost  a  certainty;  with 
improved  Australasian  connections.  New  York  may  rival 
London  as  a  wool  center;  United  States  coal  exports 
ought  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bonnds  to  figures  approxi- 
mating those  of  Great  Britain.  These  are  some  of  the 
surest  results  anticipated  from  our  great  work  at  the 
Isthmus. 

The  Suez  Canal  opened  a  new  trade' empire  to  the  com- 
merce of  Europe.  In  spite  of  transportation  changes  and 
the  competition  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  it  still 
more  than  holds  its  own  after  forty-three  years  of  opera- 
tion. Its  profits  in  1912  were  nearly  $18,000,000,  the 
largest  on  record;  during  this  year  5,373  vessels  passed 
through  it  For  some  time  to  come  the  traffic  through 
the  Panama  Canal  probably  will  not  equal  that  at  Suez. 
The  future  may  depend  on  the  regulations  and  adminis- 
tration provided  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

What  Panama  means  to  the  United  States,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  interior,  no  less  than  the  people  of  the  sea- 
boards. Pacific,  Gulf,  and  Atlantic,  might  be  the  text  for  a 
big  and  great  book. 

4.  Transshippino  Services 

The  successful  export  traffic  man  must  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  geographical  conditions.  Not  only  must  he 
know  where  and  what  the  leading  foreign  ports  are  and 
how  they  may  be  reached,  but  he  must  also  study  the  best, 
quickest,  and  cheapest  ways  of  landing  his  goods  at  ports 
of  less  importance  and  of  delivering  them  at  such  ports  as 
are  most  favorably  situated  in  relation  to  interior  places. 

A  few  months  ago  an  American  house  properly  marked 
a  motor  boat  for  Bagdad,  but  shipped  it  to  Smyrna.    At 
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Smyrna  the  boat  was  farther  from  Bagdad  than  it  was 
before  it  left  New  York,  What  that  exporter  thought 
would  happen  to  his  shipment  when  it  got  to  Smyrna,  his- 
tory does  not  say.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  would  be  hauled 
overland — across  mountains  and  deserts,  a  small  matter 
of  thirty  days'  travel  or  thereabouts,  A  fascinating 
study,  this  of  the  world's  geography  and  shipping — a 
story  of  steamships  and  schooners  and  lighters;  of  river 
boats  running  a  thousand  miles  back  from  ports  into  the 
interiors  of  countries  we  think  of  as  wild ;  of  great  rail 
systems  and  trains  of  pack  mules,  camels,  or  llamas ;  of 
pianos  carried  inland  on  men's  shoulders  at  a  cost  of  $300 
each.  Plain  geography  is  the  basis  of  it  all  The  foreign 
shipper  must  study  geography  with  a  new  interest 

Practically  all  important  seaports  the  world  over  are 
reached  by  direct  steamers  from  some  port  of  the  United 
States-  All  other  ports  of  minor,  even  of  the  smallest, 
importance  are  reached  by  American  merchants  through 
connecting  services,  transshipping  from  the  termini  of 
direct  lines  from  the  United  States,  A  very  large  trans- 
shipment trade  in  goods  of  European  origin  is  done  at 
the  port  of  New  York,  just  as  there  is  a  large  transship- 
ing  business  in  American  goods  at  the  port  of  Hamburg, 

Philadelphia  has  no  direct  sailings  to  Australia,  hence 
Philadelphia  manufacturers,  in  shipping  goods  destined 
for  Australian  customers,  must  either  forward  their 
goods  to  New  York  to  be  shipped  thence  by  direct  steamer, 
or  they  may  patronize  steamers  sailing  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Liverpool,  London,  or  Continental  ports,  trans- 
shipping at  these  points  to  other  lines  bound  for  Aus- 
tralia, always  on  through  bills  of  lading,  it  must  be 
understood.  Similar  conditions  exist  in  shipping  from 
other  American  cities  to  various  markets  and  in  the  case 
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of  foreign  shipments  coming  into  places  in  the  United 
States  not  reached  by  direct  ships,  even  though  they  may 
be  seaports. 

As  a  general  rule,  transshipment  is  to  be  avoided  when- 
ever possible,  because  of  the  danger  of  damage  involved 
in  extra  handling,  and  because  it  usually  entails  loss  of 
time.  There  are  cases,  however,  where  a  transshipping 
service  is  equally  as  satisfactory  as  a  direct  service. 

In  the  Australian  trade,  the  White  Star  Line  plying 
between  the  several  ports  of  the  United  States,  which  it 
reaches,  and  Liverpool  or  Southampton,  England,  com- 
petes with  the  direct  steamers  sailing  out  of  New  York 
for  American  freight  destined  to  Australia.  Bates  from 
New  York  through  to  Australian  points,  by  transship- 
ment from  the  White  Star  boats  sailing  from  this  side  to 
White  Star  boats  at  Liverpool  plying  via  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Australia,  are  at  this  writing  actually 
lower  than  rates  quoted  by  slower  direct  vessels  between 
New  York  and  Australian  ports. 

All  of  the  great  lines  sailing  from  American  ports  offer 
a  great  variety  of  transshipping  connections.  The  Ham- 
burg-American Line,  for  instance,  publishes  a  hand-book 
of  ports  reached  via  that  line  by  transshipment  at  Ham- 
burg. The  list  includes  about  one  thousand  ports  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  By  way  of  specific  example,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  it  enumerates  more  than  one  hundred 
ports  on  the  Baltic  Sea  alone  that  can  be  reached  on 
through  bills  of  lading  by  transshipping  from  Hamburg- 
American  boats  to  subsidiary  or  connecting  services  at 
the  home  port  of  Hamburg.  Practically  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  lines  terminating  at  Liverpool  or  almost  any 
other  of  the  world  ^s  great  ports. 

The  choice  of  routes  open  to  a  shipper  is  therefore  wide 
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and  usually  depends  on  rates  quoted,  quickness  in  transit 
time,  or,  sometimes,  on  insurance  premiums  necessitated. 
A  merchant  in  New  York  wishing  to  ship  goods  to  Con- 
stantinople, for  example,  will  find  direct  steamers  between 
New  York  and  that  port ;  or  he  may  ship,  probably  at  the 
same  freight  rate,  by  Italian  lines  from  New  York  to 
Naples  and  Genoa,  transshipping  thence  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  or  he  may  patronize  the  Austrian  Lloyd  line  ply- 
ing from  New  York  to  Trieste  and  thence  transshipping 
to  the  Levant  services  of  the  same  line ;  or  he  may  ship 
to  Liverpool,  obtaining  transshipment  thence  to  lines  ply- 
ing through  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea ;  or  he  may 
ship  to  Hamburg,  and  even  in  this  roundabout  service,  by 
means  of  the  Levant  Line  from  Hamburg,  reach  Con- 
stantinople as  cheaply,  although  not  so  quickly,  as  by  the 
steamers  direct  from  New  York  to  Constantinople. 

Freight  rates  on  through  bills  of  lading  that  involve 
transshipment  are  almost  always  reasonable,  sometimes 
surprisingly  cheap.  In  making  the  combination,  rate 
allowances  deemed  necessary  to  tempt  shipments  or  to 
meet  competition  may  be  absorbed  in  the  usual  rate  of 
the  initial  line  or  they  may  be  divided  by  the  two  lines 
involved.  Through  bills  are  not  always  issued,  however, 
even  to  ports  listed  as  ordinarily  reached;  the  quantity 
and  character  of  the  shipment  tendered  occasionally 
affects  the  disposition  of  the  initial  line  in  this  respect 
Transshipping  charges  are  almost  always  included  in  the 
through  rate,  but  large  or  heavy  pieces  that  involve  spe- 
cial handling  are  exceptions;  for  them  the  companies  are 
sometimes  unable  to  estimate  transshipping  costs  and  in 
such  cases  these  charges  follow  to  the  consignees. 

A  few  suggestions  concerning  the  principal  lines  exist- 
ing prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  may  be 
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given  to  the  reader  who  has  hitherto  paid  little  attention 
to  the  subject  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  services 
advertised  are  subject  to  frequent  changes.*  Further, 
it  may  be  observed  that  ships  are  frequently  advertised 
to  sail  for  such  and  such  ports  *'if  sufficient  inducement 
offers/*  This  expression  will  not  be  noticed  in  the  case 
of  the  big  lines  to  Europe,  for  example,  but  may  often 
be  encountered  in  examining  sailing  lists  for  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America,  the  East  Indies  and  the  Far 
East,  etc. 

In  the  former  case  a  ship  sailing  for  the  general  des- 
tination of  the  West  Coast  will  probably  take  out  a  cargo 
composed  chiefly  of  goods  to  be  discharged  at  Valparaiso 
and  Callao;  whether  she  will  call  at  Antofagasta,  for 
instance,  may  depend  on  how  much  cargo  is  tendered  for 
that  port.  Obviously,  it  would  not  pay  a  ship  to  call  at 
any  one  of  the  numerous  ports  of  comparative  insignifi- 
cance along  that  coast  merely  to  put  ashore  one  case  of 
boots  and  shoes  and  two  cases  of  hardware;  nor  is  the 
commerce  of  such  ports  regular  enough  to  warrant 
including  them  in  a  line's  fixed  itinerary.  When,  before 
sailing,  a  vessel  decides  that  sufficient  inducement  has  not 
been  offered  to  make  a  given  call  worth  while,  then 
intending  shippers  to  such  a  port  must  either  forward 
to  a  nearby  point  to  be  transshipped  to  destination  or, 
if  that  is  impossible,  hold  the  shipment  for  the  next 
opportunity — a  contingency  which  importers  at  such 
points  are  quite  prepared  to  accept. 

4  Fall  lists  with  sundry  particulars  required  for  constant  reference 
by  actual  dippers,  are  to  be  found  in  the  American  Exporters'  Export 
Trade  Directory,  or  in  the  Exx)orters*  Encyclopedia,  which  has  a 
wealth  of  detail«  especially  valuable  to  those  who  are  located  at  seaports 
and  who  make  their  own  shipments. 


(a)  Steamship  Lines  from  New  York 

Great  Britain  is  reached  by  no  less  than  eight  different 
but  regular  steamship  lines  sailing  from  New  York  direct 
to  Liverpool,  Southampton^  London,  Bristol,  Swansea, 
Manchester,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Leith,  and  Glasgow,  with 
occasional  steamers  for  Ne^^Tport  and  Cardiff* 

Belgium  is  reached  by  two  direct  lines  from  New  York 
to  Antwerp;  Holland  by  three  to  Rotterdam, 

There  are  only  two  lines  plying  from  New  York  to 
Germany,  terminating  at  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  respec- 
tively. These  two  lines,  however,  afford  from  nine  to 
t%venty  sailings  a  month,  according  to  traffic. 

From  New  York  to  Denmark  there  is  but  one  direct 
line,  which  also  touches  at  Christiania,  Norway,  There 
is  a  newly  established  direct  line  from  New  York  to  the 
latter  port,  but  Sweden  is  at  present  reached  by  trans- 
shipment. 

Only  one  regular  line  connects  New  York  with  Russia, 
terminating  at  Libau,  Occasional  sailings  for  Odessa 
and  other  ports  on  the  Black  Sea  are  noted, 

France  is  reached  from  New  York  by  three  regular 
lines,  which  land  cargo  at  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  and 
Marseilles. 

Lisbon,  Portugal,  is  reached  by  two  lines  sailing  from 
New  York;  the  Spanish  ports  of  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  and 
Valencia,  by  three  lines  with  occasional  sailings  at  irreg- 
ular intervals  for  other  ports. 

Fifteen  regular  lines  connect  New  York  with  ports  of 

•  As  thej  existed  under  normal  conditions  prior  t^  Aag^u«t  1*  1014 
FoUowlns  the  outbreak  of  the  Emropeflu  war  «oine  services  were  «u#' 
peoded,  others  radically  altered. 
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Italy,  prinetpally  Naples  and. Genoa,  with  some  calls  at 
Leghorn^  Venice,  Messina,  and  Palermo. 

Commnnication  between  New  York  and  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  ports  of  Trieste  and  Fiume  is  maintained  by 
two  direct  steamship  lines,  and  two  other  lines  connect 
New  York  with  Piraeus,  Greece,  while  another  calls 
monthly  at  Patras,  Greece.  Ports  of  Turkey,  partic- 
ularly Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  are  reached  from 
New  York  by  three  direct  lines  of  steamers. 

The  ports  of  British  India — ^E^arachi,  Bombay,  Madras, 
Calcutta,  Rangoon,  and  Colombo— are  connected  with 
New  York  by  two  direct  regular  lines,  while  all  of  the 
lines  plying  to  the  Far  East  from  New  York  touch  at 
Singapore. 

China  and  Japan  are  reached  by  the  same  steamship 
lines  from  New  York,  five  in  number,  calling  at  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Kobe,  and  Yokohama,  with  occasional 
sailings  for  other  Japanese  points.  The  same  lines  also 
touch  at  Manila  and  have  occasional  direct  sailings  for 
other  ports  of  the  Philippines,  notably  Cebu  and  Hollo. 

Three  steamship  lines  from  New  York  sail  directly  to 
p)orts  of  Australasia,  including  Freemantle,  Adelaide, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Wellington, 
Lyttelton,  and  Dunedin. 

Ports  of  South  Africa  are  reached  from  New  York  by 
five  lines  of  steamers,  usually  calling  at  Cape  Town,  Port 
Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  and  Delagoa  Bay. 

Between  New  York  and  Brazil  there  are  six  direct  lines 
of  steamships  reaching  all  of  the  principal  ports,  one  of 
the  lines  also  extending  its  service  up  the  Amazon  as  far 
as  Manaos. 

The  River  Plate  territory,  including  Buenos  Aires,  La 
Plata,  and  Bosario  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  and  Monte- 
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video  IB  Uruguay,  is  reached  by  six  direct  lines  of  steam- 
ers from  New  York;  two  other  lines  engaged  chiefly  in 
the  trade  with  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  call  at 
Bahia  Blanca,  Argentine  Eepublic* 

New  York  is  connected  with  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  including  the  principal  ports  of  Chile  from 
Punta  Arenas  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan  north  to  Peruvian 
and  Ecuadorean  ports,  by  three  direct  lines. 

To  Mexico  there  are  but  two  direct  lines  from  New 
York,  these  lines  serving  ports  on  the  Gulf  from  Pro- 
gresso  to  Tampico. 

There  is  a  direct  steamship  ser\"ice  from  New  York 
to  Port  Limoo,  Costa  Rica;  another  to  Puerto  Cortez, 
Honduras;  one  to  Belize,  British  Honduras;  and  four 
regular  services  to  Panama,  touching  at  Colon  or  Bocas 
del  Toro, 

The  northern  coast  of  South  America  is  reached  from 
New  York  by  three  direct  lines,  which  touch  at  Cartagena, 
SavaniUa  (port  of  Barranquilla),  and  Santa  Marta  in 
Colombia ;  t%vo  lines  touch  at  the  principal  ports  of  Vene- 
zuela; three  lines  reach  British  Guiana;  and  one  calls  at 
Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana, 

New  York  also  has  regular  communication  by  a  number 
of  direct  steamship  lines  with  all  of  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  Islands,  including  Trinidad  and  Barbados,  and 
I  several  services  to  various  ports  of  Cuba,  four  lines 

I  sennng  ports  of  Porto  Rico,  four  reaching  the  island  of 

I  Jamaica,  two  touching  at  Haitian  ports,  and  one  plying 

r  to  the  Dominican  Republic, 


(h)  Steamship  Lines  from  Portland,  Maine 

From  December  to  April,  inclusive,  when  their  ordinary 
Canadian  terminal  ports  are  closed  on  account  of  ice, 
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three  lines  sail  from  Portland,  Maine.  These  are  the 
Allen  Line  to  Glasgow,  the  Dominion  Line  to  Liverpool 
and  Bristol,  and  the  Thomson  Line  to  London  and  Naples. 

(c)  Steamship  Lines  from  Boston 

There  are  nine  direct  steamship  lines  from  Boston  to 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom;  one  line  to  Antwerp;  one 
to  Hamburg;  one  to  Stettin;  two  to  Christiana,  Norway, 
and  one  to  Copenhagen,  Denmark;  one  to  Holland;  one 
to  Genoa  and  Naples;  one  to  Havana,  Cuba;  one  to  Port 
Limon,  Costa  Bica;  one  to  Eiver  Plate  ports;  one  to 
China  and  Japan;  and  two  to  Nova  Scotia. 

(d)  Steamship  Lines  from  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  has  direct  steamship  communication  with 
ports  of  Great  Britain  by  seven  steamship  lines;  one  line 
plying  to  Antwerp,  Belgium ;  another  to  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many; one  to  Rotterdam,  Holland;  two  to  Christiana, 
Norway,  and  Copenhagen,  Denmark;  one  to  Genoa  and 
Naples,  Italy;  two  to  Jamaica;  and  one  to  some  Cuban 
ports. 

(e)  Steamship  Lines  from  Baltimore 

Baltimore  is  connected  by  five  lines  of  steamers  with 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  two  lines  with  ports  of 
Germany,  by  one  line  with  Holland,  by  one  with  Bel- 
gium, by  three  with  France,  by  one  with  Christiana  and 
Copenhagen,  and  by  two  lines  to  Jamaica,  one  to  Cuban 
ports  and  one  to  Colon,  Panama. 
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(f)  Steamship  Lines  from  Newport  News  and  Norfolk 

Two  direct  steamship  lines  connect  Newport  News  and 
Norfolk,  Va*,  with  British  porta;  two  lines  ply  to  Hol- 
land ;  two  to  Germany ;  and  one  to  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico, 

(g)  Steamship  Lines  from  Savannah 

There  are  eight  steamship  lines  operating  on  some- 
what irregular  schedules,  dependent  on  the  season,  from 
Savannah  to  various  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
continent  of  Europe,  including  Scandinavia,  Germany, 
Holland^  Belgium,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Austria- 
Hungary. 

(h)  Steamship  Lines  from  Mobile 

Mobile  boasts  eleven  or  twelve  steamship  lines  plying 
at  varied  intervals  direct  to  British,  German,  French, 
Dutch,  and  other  European  ports ;  to  Vera  Cruz  and  other 
Mexican  ports ;  to  Cuba,  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras, 
British  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Jamaica,  Haiti,  Trinidad, 
Barbados  and  other  West  Indian  Islands,  and  Demerara. 

(i)  Steamship  Lines  from  New  Orleans 


From  New  Orleans  there  are  twenty  or  more  lines  to 
Europe,  including  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Gennany,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Italy,  and  Austria ;  three  lines  to  Mexico ;  one  to 
Porto  Rico;  two  to  Honduras;  two  to  Nicaragua;  one  to 
British  Honduras;  one  to  Guatemala;  one  to  Costa  Rica; 
one  to  Panama;  two  to  Cuba;  one  to  Jamaica;  one  to 
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Brazil  and  the  Biver  Plate;  and  one  to  the  Far  East. 
Blve  or  six  of  the  European  lines  carry  passengers  as 
well  as  freight,  but  the  sailings  of  many  are  irregular, 
although  usually  frequent  during  the  cotton  season. 

(j)  Steamship  Lines  from  Galveston,  Texas  City,  and 

Port  Arthur 

There  are  about  twenty-five  steamship  lines  sailing  at 
regular  or  irregular  intervals  from  Galveston,  Texas 
City,  and  Port  Arthur  to  England,  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Denmark;  one  line  to  Cuba;  one  to 
Jamaica;  two  to  Mexico;  and  one  to  Porto  Bico. 

(k)  Steamship  Lines  from  San  Francisco 

From  San  Francisco  four  steamship  lines  reach 
Hawaii;  two  sail  to  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines; 
four  ply  to  ports  of  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America;  three  reach  ports  of  the  west  coast  of  South 
America;  three  reach  ports  of  Europe  including  Antwerp, 
London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Hamburg,  and  Dunkirk; 
and  one  reaches  Australasian  ports. 

(I)  Steamship  Lines  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma 

From  the  Puget  Sound  ports  there  are  two  steamship 
lines  plying  to  Hawaii;  two  to  Australasia;  and  four  to 
Japan,  China,  and  the  Philippines.  In  addition,  there 
are  four  lines  to  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  three  calling  at  ports  of  the  west  coasts  of 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South  America. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  In  what  sense  can  the  words  'Urunk  line'^  be  applied  to 
ocean  routes! 

2.  Explain  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  North  Atlantic 
route. 

3.  Why  do  not  sailing  vessels  use  the  Suez  Canal  for  Oriental 
trade  T 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  important  features  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Oriental  routes? 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  most  importart  ports  on  the  South 
African  route? 

6.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  triangular  voyage  on  the 
South  American  route. 

7.  In  what  ways  does  the  Caribbean  route  differ  from  the 
other  oceanic  routes? 

8.  Trace  the  main  ports  on  the  East  AEia- American  route. 

9.  Why  has  shipping  been  irregular  on  the  North  and  South 
Pacific  route! 

10.  Explain  how  steamship  companies  attempt  to  arrange  prof- 
itable routes. 

11.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  statute  mile  and  a  nau- 
tical mile? 

12.  What  are  some  of  the  most  important  routes  whose  dis- 
tances are  affected  by  the  Panama  Can^  t 

13.  Why,  if  Liverpool  is  nearer  to  Japan  by  way  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  will  ships  from  Liverpool  probably  continue  to  use 
the  Suez  route? 

14.  Why  is  the  question  of  coal  supplies  and  coal  costs  im- 
portant  with  reference  to  the  Panama  route? 

15.  What  are  some  of  the  chief  advantages  which  the  port  of 
New  York  may  expect  from  the  Panama  Canal  ? 

16.  What  are  some  of  the  most  important  points  to  observe  in 
transshipping  facilities  in  sea  home  traffic! 

17.  ^Mention  some  instances  in  which  transshipment  may  actu- 
ally be  cheapen  than  direct  service. 

18.  What  are  the  advantages  of  through  bills  of  lading? 

19.  Under  what  conditions  are  transshipping  costs  charged  to 
consignee? 

20.  In  what  connection  is  the  phrase  ''if  sufficient  inducement 
offers'"  used  in  steamfibip-iine  advertising? 


CHAPTER  VI 
0sabteb8  and  oc£ak  fbezoht  rates 

!•  The  Economy  of  Tbansportation  by  Wateb 

Few  people,  except  those  closely  associated  with  ships, 
realize  the  enormous  quantity  of  freight  required  to  fill 
the  holds  of  a  modem  steamer.  Take  as  an  example  a 
cargo  vessel  rated  as  of  6,000  gross  tons,  with  a  dead 
weight  cargo-carrying  capacity  of  10,000  tons,  and  dis- 
regard (though  impossible,  practically)  the  variation  in 
freights  composed  partly  of  heavy  and  partly  of  light 
but  bulky  goods.  The  average  load  of  a  freight  car  in 
the  United  States  in  1912  was  36  tons.  On  this  basis  the 
steamship  in  question  would  absorb  into  her  holds  the 
contents  of  more  than  310  box  cars,  or  anywhere  from 
ten  to  thirty  ordinary  train  loads.  Perhaps  some  actual 
examples  will  illustrate  the  enormous  carrying  capacity 
still  further.  The  steamship  Iowa  sailed  from  Galveston 
for  Bremen  on  September  26, 1913,  carrying  22,500  bales 
of  cotton  weighing  11,925,000  pounds,  or  almost  6,000 
tons,  the  ordinary  load  of  375  railway  freight  cars.  On 
October  4, 1913,  the  San  Gregorio,  the  largest  oil  carrier 
afloat,  sailed  from  New  York  for  Rotterdam  with  14,200 
tons  of  refined  petroleum,  or  more  than  the  contents  of 
530  standard  tank  railway  cars. 

It  has  been  stated  in  New  York  shipping  circles  that 
the  cost  of  transporting  one  ton  of  freight  one  mile  by 
water  averages  only  seven-eighths  of  a  mill,  while  by  rail 
the  cost  averages  8.48  times  as  much,  or  7.4  mills.    A 
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paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
England  demonstrated  that  in  that  country  the  sea-borne 
cost  was  only  one  thirty-fifth  of  the  rail  cost,  which  is 
1.54  pence  per  ton  per  geographical  mile  for  mineral 
trains.  An  American  Consular  report  *  dealing  with  the 
question  of  rail  and  ocean  freight  rates  quotes  from  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  some  rates  on  various 
commodities  in  Germany,  Taking  machinery  as  an  ex- 
ample, it  is  shown  that  w^hen  shipped  in  not  less  than 
ten-tou  lots  the  rate  per  100  pounds  from  Frankfort  to 
the  port  of  Hamburg,  a  distance  of  333  miles,  is  about  14 
cents,  while  the  rate  on  the  same  goods  by  steamship  from 
Hamburg  to  Melbourne,  Australia,  a  distance  of  11,000 
miles,  is  43  cents  per  100  pounds,  ' 

Some  time  ago  South  African  importers,  complaining 
of  ocean  freight  rates  from  England,  were  confronted 
with  the  evidence  tbat  rates  on  iron  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Durban,  a  distance  of  about  7,000  miles,  were 
(at  that  time)  25  shillings  per  ton,  while  the  rail  rate 
inland  from  Durban  to  destination  (Kimberly),  a  dis- 
tance of  483  miles,  was  110  shillings,  or  about  four  and 
a  half  times  as  much  for  the  short-rail  haul  as  for  the 
ocean  haul,  which  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  times  as  long. 
As  an  example  of  the  economy  in  ocean  freight  rates, 
even  for  small  parcels,  the  experience  of  a  Chicago  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturer  may  be  cited.  He  found  that  at 
the  carload  rate  it  would  cost  him  about  $1.20  to  trans- 
port 48  pairs  of  men's  shoes  by  rail  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  a  distance  of  912  miles,  while,  even  at  the  excep- 
tionally high  rates  of  ocean  freight  recently  ruling,  the 
rate  for  the  same  shoes  from  New  York  to  London,  a  dis- 
tance of  3,222  miles,  was  but  little  more,  viz.,  about  $1.32» 

1  Daily  CoufitUar  aod  Trade  Reporte,  Julsr  23,  1913,  page  436. 
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2.  Basis  fob  Ocean  Fbeioht  Bates 

Before  entering  upon  any  consideration  of  ocean 
freight  rates  it  is  necessary  to  understand  clearly  the 
basis  on  which  they  are  made.  In  ordinary  rail  ship- 
ments in  the  United  States  the  long  ton  has  long  since 
fallen  into  disuse.'  However,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  in  ocean  transportation,  it  is  assumed  to  be 
understood  universally  that  a  ton  is  a  long  ton  and  con- 
sists of  20  hundredweight  (cwt.)  of  112  pounds  each,  a 
total  of  2,240  pounds. 

Americans  unfamiliar  with  English  terms  and  prac- 
tices, which  rule  in  the  shipping  trade  over  the  long 
routes,  barring  only  certain  few  exceptions,  for  the  most 
part  frequently  make  the  mistake  of  calling  and  some- 
times even  quoting  prices  per  hundredweight,  meaning 
thereby  100  pounds.  This  is  more  than  likely  to  lead  to 
serious  misunderstandings  in  negotiations  with  foreign 
customers.  Hundredweight  should  never  be  used  to  rep^ 
resent  100  pounds.  It  is  necessary  in  studying  sea  borne 
traffic  with  foreign  ports  to  learn  thoroughly  the  differ- 
ence in  terminology  and  the  varying  equivalents  of  for- 
eign, especially  English,  denominations.  Not  only  must 
the  long  ton  be  understood,  but  American  shippers  or 
importers  must  learn  that  the  English  or  Imperial  gallon 
is  one-fifth  larger  than  the  Ajnerican  gallon.  Again,  that 
Europeans  in  speaking  of  carloads  usually  mean  thereby 
from  10  to  15  tons,  their  railway  freight  cars  being  small 
and  light  as  compared  with  ours. 

Furthermore,  terms  in  English  currency  have  to  be 
used  constantly  and  their  equivalents  in  American  money 

•  There  are  certain  commodities  moving  by  rail  that  always  take  the 
long  ton,  but  they  are  few  in  number. 
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should  be  studied  The  English  pound  sterling,  divided 
into  20  shillings  of  12  pence  each,  is  nsually,  in  steamship 
practice,  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  $4,86  or  $4.87,  unless 
otherwise  specifically  stated.  For  quick  and  rough  con- 
version it  may,  however,  be  called  $4.80,  making  the 
value  of  each  shilling  24  cents  and  of  each  penny  2  cents. 
This  conversion,  however,  must  not  be  followed  in  actual 
computations,  except  when  warranted  by  ruling  rates  of 
exchange. 

Frequently,  when  a  steamship  company  is  asked  for 
a  quotation  of  freight  rates  it  names  a  rate  "per  ton, 
weight  or  measurement,  ship^s  option.'*  This  means  that 
the  freight  will  be  assessed  either  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 
or  per  measurement  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,^  whichever  may 
be  found  to  be  more  advantageous  for  the  ship,  that  is^ 
bring  in  the  larger  revenue.  If,  in  steamship  parlance, 
a  package  ** measures  more  than  it  weighs,'*  that  is,  if 
its  weight  is  not  so  much  as  56  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot, 
then  the  freight  rate  will  be  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet 
Since  comparatively  few  commodities  **  weigh  more  than 
they  measure,*'  it  follows  that  the  great  majority  of  ocean 
freight  rates  are  based  on  the  measurement  and  not  on 
the  weight  ton.* 


i  Tbe  meflemremeiit  ton  Is  50  cubic  feet  in  shipping  by  salUng  Te«8el& 
The  cable  contents  of  a  pflckage  are  found  by  nmltlplylng  together  tbe 
length,  breadth,  and  tbickneas  in  feet  and  Inches,  The  result  i»  ex- 
pressed In  cubic  feet  and  twelfths  of  a  cubic  foot  Thus  11»  means  11 
coble  feet  and  9/12  of  a  cubic  foot*  or  0  Inches,  Books  of  tables  are 
published  by  the  aid  of  which  cubical  contents  may  readily  be  foond 
without  the  necessity  of  actual  caleulntlon.  The  greatest  dimensions  of 
a  package  In  each  direction  are  always  talien.  Packages  of  Irregnlar 
shape  are  measured  to  result  in  the  largest  cubical  contents  possible: 
uo  cx>m  prom  lie  or  "ST^tige**  dimension  Is  possible. 

« Cariosity  Is  often  manifested  as  to  the  origin  of  the  measurement 
%on  of  40  cubic  feet  accepted  In  tbe  shipping  trade  as  tbe  equivalent  of 
th#  ton  wtigbt  of  2,240  pounds.     This  practice  seems  to  hsTe  arises 
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The  practice  just  explained,  although  common  enough 
stilly  seems  likely  to  be  abolished  gradually.  Less  than 
ten  years  ago  it  was  virtually  the  only  distinction  made 
by  steamship  agents  as  to  general  cargo  in  trans-oceanic 
trades.  With  the  exception  of  West  Indian  and  Central 
American  ships,  hardly  a  line  sailed  from  New  York  that 
did  not  accept  general  cargo  either  as  '^ measurement" 
goods  or  as  ** weight"  goods.  This  was  almost  the  only 
distinction  made,  without  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  commodities  involved — shoes,  furniture,  and  ma- 
chinery were  all  taken  as  ^^measurement"  freight,  indis- 
criminately. 

One  of  the  first  innovations  introduced  was  a  rate  per 
barrel  on  cotton  seed  oiL  The  practice  of  quoting  per 
package  or  per  other  unit  has  gradually  become  more 
general,  until  today  the  shipper  of  cotton  piece  goods 
in  bales  to  China  pays  freight  in  cents  per  100  pounds,  a 
quotation  which  would  have  paralyzed  the  old-timer  with 
astonishment.  Today  a  bill  of  lading  for  a  mixed  ship- 
ment may  show  six  or  eight  or  a  dozen  different  rates  of 
freight  applying  to  the  various  packages  and  commod- 
ities represented,  all  of  which,  ten,  even  six  or  eight 
years  ago,  would  have  been  lumped  together  at  one  rate, 
without  discrimination.  Similarly,  the  number  of  lines 
calling  the  ton  2,000  instead  of  2,240  pounds,  or  (what  is 
the  same  thing)  quoting  per  100  pounds  and  extending 

because  in  early  days  it  was  found  that  a  ton  weight  of  Russian  wheat 
occupied  40  cubic  feet,  Russia  at  one  time  having  been  the  chief  source 
of  Great  Britain's  wheat  supply.  Mr.  Frank  Andrews,  in  his  article  on 
Ocean  Freight  Rates  and  Conditions  Affecting  Them,  published  as  a 
Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  states  that  "In  the  case  of 
wheat,  a  measurement  ton  of  the  average  quality  produced  in  the  United 
States  equals  from  82  to  85  per  cent  of  a  ton  in  weight,  since  40  cubic 
feet  contain  on  an  average  from  1,850  to  1,900  pounds  of  this  article.** 
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ttie  application  of  "weight'*  rates  to  freight  fonnerly 
taken  only  by  measure,  seems  to  be  increasing. 

There  is  absolutely  no  nniformity,  however,  in  steam- 
ship practice  in  regard  to  these  matters.  One  and  the 
same  line  quotes  some  rates  in  shillings  per  long  ton  or 
per  40  cubic  feet  and  other  rates  in  cents  per  foot,  per 
unit,  per  package,  or  per  100  pounds,  while  another  line 
reverses  the  practices  of  the  first  in  some  or  even  in  all 
respects.  Present  conditions  in  ocean  freights  can  only 
be  described  as  chaotic,  although  there  are  a  few  lines 
that  have  more  or  less  scientifically  scheduled  commodi- 
ties.   These  are  referred  to  again  later  in  this  chapter. 

The  example  of  the  German  lines,  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
desire  to  cater  to  shippers  with  famihar  terms,  and,  in 
the  case  of  Oriental  and  Australasian  trade,  the  compe- 
tition of  the  trans-continental  rail  lines,  have  all  tended 
to  hasten  the  changes  from  the  old  and  eminently  unsci- 
entific methods. 

The  Germans  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade  were  the 
first  to  classify  freights,  making  six  divisions  in  the  trade 
from  Germany  to  the  United  States,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  reproduction  of  a  page  from  a  recent 
handbook.  Classes  and  rates  shown  apply  solely  to  goods 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  Germany,  nothing 
of  the  sort  being  published  governing  shipments  in  the 
reverse  direction^  L  e.,  from  the  United  States.  It  will 
be  noted  that  rates  are  quoted  in  dollars  per  cubic  meter 
—dollars,  apparently,  for  the  information  of  the  Amer- 
ican importer  and  meters,  probably,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  ship.  This  is  a  perplexing  and  needless  variation 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  ocean  freight  situation. 

But  some  German  lines  have  gone  much  farther.    The 
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German  Levant  Line  and  tiie  German  East  African  Line, 
in  connection  with  the  German  state-owned  railways,  and 
doubtless  through  arrangements  not  unconnected  with 
the  actual  subsidies  received  by  those  lines,  publish  thick 
and  elaborate  volumes  giving  through  rates  of  freight, 
applying  to  shipments  of  various  sizes  from  interior 
manuf  aeturing  points  in  Germany  to  ports  in  the  Levant 
or  in  (German  Southeast  Africa.  Thus,  a  manufacturer 
of  hosiery  in  Chemnitz  knows  exactly  what  the  freight 
will  be  on  a  case  containing,  say,  a  hundred  dozen  stock- 
ings from  Chemnitz  to  Beyrouth,  Syria,  and  can  prepay 
the  through  charge  and  secure  a  through  bill  of  lading 
at  his  railway  station  in  Chemnitz.  It  is  the  same  with 
all  principal  German  products  from  prominent  inland 
towns  to  ports  of  any  importance  in  the  territories 
covered  by  the  two  lines  named  and  for  shipments  of 
from  50  kilos  (about  100  pounds)  upwards.  However, 
while  convenient  for  reference,  the  rates  do  not  impress 
one  as  being  remarkably  low  and  German  trade,  though 
growing,  has  not  been  developed  in  these  directions  at 
an  abnormal  rate.  None  the  less  so  theoretically  perfect 
a  scheme  has  nowhere  else  been  attempted. 

The  increase  in  our  own  country's  foreign  trade  and 
the  unf  amiliarity  with  the  old  termssof  the  shipping  trade 
on  the  part  of  many  of  our  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, particularly  in  the  interior  where  steamship 
agents  have  at  times  directly  solicited  business,  together 
with  the  desire  of  some  rail  trunk  lines  to  increase 
through  foreign  bill  of  lading  traffic,  have  probably  con- 
tributed to  the  harmonizing  of  ocean  freight  methods 
with  those  customary  in  this  country. 

The  third  factor  that  has  tended  to  break  down  old 
methods  is  the  rather  acute  competition  in  shipping  to 
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A*  For  goods  shipped  by  Mall  steamers. 

!•«  class,  #2.50  per  cubic  meter. 

Basket-ware,  hollow  glass  and  ordinary  Bohemian  glass-ware. 

2p^  clasSf  $  $,—  per  cubic  meter* 

Accordeons,  Albums,  enamelled  hollow-ware,  empty  tin-boxes,  artificial 
flowers  and  fancv  feathers,  hemp-bags,  harmonicas,  ordinary  wooden- ware, 
furniture  (Vienna  cent),  toys,  crockery,  straw-goods,  earthen-pipes,  earthen  wart. 

3^^  class,  #  3.50  per  cubic  iheter. 

Beer,  bitters,  brandy,  tin-goods,  dried  flowers  and  plants,  brushes 
(rfcestraw,  piassava  and  from  other  vegetable  materials,  and  wire-brushes), 
card-board,  chromos,  ordinary  iron-ware,  yams,  jute-ware,  incandescent  light* 
mantles,  fine  wooden-ware,  paste*board,  buttons,  music-instruments  (trumpets, 
drums  and  stringed  instruments),  oil -prints,  wall-paper,  polishing-paste, 
picture-postcards,  clocks  of  the  Black  Forest  and  metal-docKs,  Berlin  wool, 
2inc-castings. 

4tt»  clas8»  #5.—  per  cubic  meter. 

Essentia]  oils,  ribbons,  cotton  goods,  amber,  trimmings,  buds,  bulbs, 
books  (printings  and  pamphlets),  brushes,  drugs,  fine  iron-ware,  prepared 
skins  (not  destined  for  manufacturing  furs)  in  cases  and  bales,  fancy  goods, 
curtains,  fine  glass-ware,  rubber-goods,  half-silks,  gloves  (giac6-gIoves 
excluded),  pianos,  grocery,  Berlin  dry  goods,  preserves,  corsets,  crystal- ware, 
artificial-silk,  hardware,  leather  in  cases,  leather  goods,  Linen  gcw)ds,  liquors, 
majolica-ware,  machines,  meerschaum,  knives,  metal-ware,  furniture,  music- 
boxes,  organs,  perfumeries,  living  plants^  china-ware,  lace-ware,  scissors, 
hams,  chocolate  and  chocolateware,  hosiery,  carpets,  clothes,  household- 
goods,  wine  in  cases  and  casks,  woollen  goods,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  sv^eets. 

5«*  clMSt  #7.50  per  cubic  meter. 
Apothecary  goods,  champaign,  quinine,  instruments  (chirurgical,  astro- 
nomical etc.),  chemical  salts,  glac^-gloves,  velvet-goods^  silk-goods,  laces^ 
silk  stockings,  arms,  sausages,  periodicals. 

6*>*  class,  S  10.—  per  cubic  met«r* 

•Merchandise,  manufactured  goods,  mode-  and  dress-articles,  human  hair. 

B.  For  goods  shipped  by  Express  steamers. 

The  Freight  for  goods  of  the  classes  t  to  5  of  the  foreizotng  tariff  Is 
#7.50,  and  for  goods  pi  class  6  #10.—  per  cubic  meter 

Rates  of  freight  for  packages  weighing  more  than  lODO  kilos  or  of 
extraordinary  dimensions,  for  dead-vyeight  cargo,  or  for  goods  not  mentioned 
In  the  above  tariff,  to  be  specially  a|nreed. 

The  freight  for  parcels  is  20  Pf.  per  cubic  decimeter  {M  200.—  per 
cubic  meter),  mtnimum  A  2  —  per  parcel. 

Freight  for  paintings  and  objects  of  art,  goldware  and  silverware^ 
precious  stones,  ivory,  jewellery^  specif,  precious  metals  and  other  articles 
of  value  will  be  charged  according  to  their  value.  No  bill  of  lading  wilt  be 
signed  at  a  lower  rate  than  #35.—  per  cubic  meter  The  value  must  be 
proved  by  consular  invoice. 

No  bill  of  lading  will  be  signed  for  less  freight  than  #3.*— • 


The  above  rates  are  understood  to  be  net  without  rebate  or  bonus. 


-Freight  Tariff  from  Bremen  to  New  York 

iideuttcber  Lloyd  ComtHU^'s  buidboolt  of  lnfonntllOB 
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China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Australasia  that 
existed  prior  to  the  recent  rate  advances  and  still  exists 
from  Middle  Western  points,  between  trans-continental 
rail  lines  in  connection  with  Pacific  steamers  and  direct 
steamship  lines  from  New  York.  This  severe  competi- 
tion may  have  infljienced  practices  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board as  to  ocean  freight  quotations,  revising  old  prac- 
tices to  bring  them  on  a  par  with  the  customary  prac- 
tices of  the  American  railways. 

Whatever  may  be  the  causes  for  changing  methods  in 
freight  rates,  classifications,  and  quotations,  which  it  is 
dear  are  constantly  growing,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  is  as  yet  no  uniformity  in  practice  even  so 
far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned.  While  it  may  be 
noted  that  although  a  finer  classification  of  commodities 
shipped  from  England  and  Europe  generally  preceded 
any  attempt  at  classification  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
classifications  are  now  much  the  same,  thanks  to  the  influ- 
ence of  conferences.  Yet,  some  American  practices  (per 
100  pounds,  for  example)  are  not  customary  in  other 
countries.  As  will  be  gathered  from  the  accompanying 
rate  sheets,  the  American  shipper  must  be  prepared  to 
despatch  his  freight  under  a  variety  of  terms  and  con- 
ditions. 

3.  Two  Kinds  of  Rates 

The  modern  exporter  is  dependent  altogether  upon 
steamship  lines  rather  than  upon  tramp  steamers,  except 
in  the  case  of  certain  bulk  commodities  like  grain,  coal, 
lumber,  etc.  His  dependence  on  the  liners  will  probably 
increase  with  the  continued  increase  of  our  export  trade 
in  manufactured  goods,  especially  as  tramp  ships,  grow- 
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ing  constantly  in  size,  come  to  be  more  and  more  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  merchant.  We  have,  therefore, 
to  consider  two  kinds  of  ocean  freight  rates:  (1)  Those 
per  hired,  t,  e.,  chartered,  vessel;  and  (2)  those  per  liner, 
on  small,  less-than-cargo  quantities,  frequently  referred 
to  as  * 'general  cargo*" 

4.  Shipments  fer  Chabtebed  Vessel 

In  chartering  a  vessel  a  shipper  virtually  leases  it  from 
its  owners.  He  may  do  this  in  several  different  ways. 
He  may  charter  the  ship  for  the  voyage,  that  is,  for  either 
a  single  or  a  round  trip  and  to  or  from  some  definite 
port,  or  he  may  charter  a  vessel  on  time— for  three 
months,  six  months,  twelve  months,  or  any  other  period. 
In  trip  charters  the  shipper  usually  agrees  to  pay  a 
given  price  per  ton  on  the  cargo  or  in  the  case  of  grain 
the  price  may  be  per  bushel,  per  hundred,  or  per  quarter. 
If  the  vessel  is  chartered  on  time,  the  rate  is  usually  so 
much  per  ton  per  month,  based  on  the  net  register  ton- 
nage of  the  vessel,  that  tonnage,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  being  on  the  basis  of  100  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  which 
is  altogether  different  from  the  other  forms  of  tons  used 
in  regard  to  cargo. 

In  trip  charters  the  owner  of  the  vessel  usually  pays 
all  of  tlie  expenses  of  the  operation  of  the  ship,  including 
even  port  charges,  while  the  shipper  pays  nothing  except 
the  freight  charges  that  have  been  agreed  upon.  In  time 
cbarters  a  variety  of  conditions  may  apply,  but  ordinarily 
the  owner  of  the  ship  supplies  the  crew  and  provides  food 
and  maintenance  and  keeps  the  ship  in  repair,  while  thm 
charterer  furnishes  the  fuel  and  pays  the  port  and  ter- 
minal diargeg* 
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Time  oharters  are  not  favored  by  experienced  shippers 
because  of  the  risks  which  are  assumed.  Every  delay  at 
sea,  every  bad  day  in  port,  every  strike,  or  detention  in 
loading  or  discharging  port,  means  just  so  much  a  day 
against  the  shipper. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  occasions  when  time  charters 
may  be  considered  by  shippers  cheaper  or  more  desirable 
than  trip  charters.  Engagements,  naturally,  always  de- 
pend upon  circumstances  surrounding  each  special  trans- 
action. Nevertheless,  a  trip  charter  eliminates  the  ele- 
ment of  risk  from  the  calculations  of  a  shipper.  The  trip 
charter  is  by  long  odds  the  more  common  form  and 
xisually  is  made  for  the  outward  trip  only,  the  ship  being 
surrendered  to  the  control  of  its  owners  when  unloaded 
at  port  of  destination. 

5.  Chasteb  Pabty 

The  document  which  forms  the  contract  between  the 
shipowner  and  the  man  who  leases  the  ship  is  known  as 
the  Charter  Party.  There  are  scores  of  forms  which 
these  documents  take,  sometimes  depending  upon  the 
choice  of  individual  owners,  sometimes  following  rules 
laid  down  by  trade  organizations,  or  otherwise,  as  apply- 
ing to  certain  branches  of  commerce.  For  example,  we 
have  approved  forms  of  grain  charters  devised  by  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange  and  other  standard  forms 
for  coal,  cotton,  lumber,  and  other  commodities. 

Among  the  many  clauses  of  the  Charter  Party,  that 
relating  to  **lay  days'*  should  be  noted.  This  refers  to 
the  time  allowed  to  the  charterer  for  either  loading  or 
unloading,  sometimes  both,  but  usually  to  the  number  of 
days  allowed  for  loading.   Ordinarily,  these  days  are  cal- 
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culated  from  24  hours  after  the  captain  has  given  written 
notice  to  the  charterer  that  the  vessel  is  ready  to  load. 
These  lay  days  are  sometimes  described  as  **  running 
days'*  and  sometimes  as  '* working  days/'  and  there  is 
a  difference  which  it  is  important  to  observe.  Running 
days  are  consecutive  days,  while  working  days  are  such 
as  are  usually  devoted  to  work  at  the  place  where  the 
vessel  is  loadings  Sundays  and  public  holidays  being 
omitted.  In  most  charter  parties  it  is  stipulated  that  a 
certain  number  of  days'  demurrage  shall  be  allowed  over 
and  above  the  fixed  number  of  lay  days,  on  payment  of  a 
stated  sum  of  so  many  pence  per  register  ton  per  day. 
This  is  intended  to  compensate  the  owner  for  loss  of 
wages,  insurance,  provisions,  eta,  when  the  vessel  is  de- 
layed in  its  loading. 

Sometimes  it  is  agreed  that  ** dispatch  money*'  at  a 
stated  rate  per  day  shall  be  paid,  that  is,  that  the  char- 
terer is  to  receive  the  sum  stated  for  every  day  saved  in 
loading,  out  of  the  number  of  lay  days  specified  in  the 
charter  party.  In  the  case  of  coal  charters,  it  is  fre- 
quently stipulated  that  a  certain  number  of  tons  per  day 
shall  be  loaded  or  discharged,  or  if  not,  that  demurrage 
shall  be  paid.  If  the  charterer  is  unable  to  ship  as  much 
cargo  as  the  vessel  is  able  to  take,  freight  must  never- 
theless be  paid  on  deficiency,  or  what  is  called  *Mead 
freight" 

Freight  is  usually  paid  at  the  port  of  discharge  but 
frequently  it  is  paid  in  advance  at  the  port  of  loading, 
depending  partly  on  custom  and  partly  on  agreement. 
When  paid  abroad,  the  sum  involved,  in  terms  of  English 
Sterling  money,  is  usually  reckoned  at  **the  current  rate 
of  exchange  for  sight  bills  on  London,"    The  shipowner 

bound  to  take  proper  care  of  the  goods  loaded  on  board 
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WflnafffT  BCBtioncd,  onto  aaid  party  of  tha  aacond  part  for  a  Tojaga  from 

«r  so  nmr  thareanto  aa  A»  ^mj  aafaly  gat  and  thare  dalivar  har  oargo  on  tKa  tarma  foOowiaf  t 

1  Tbamld  ataamar  ahaU  ba  tight,  staunch,  atroag  and  a^ary  way  flttcd  f or  aooh  a  v^yaga,  aad  raeaiva  oa  beard  dwiag  tha  af otaaalA 
«<oyac«*  *^  mcrchandi«a  hartioaftar  mantionad ;  and  no  goods  or  mrrchandiaa  ahall  ba  ladaa  on  board  otbarwiaa  than  fkom  tha  Mid  paity 
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Mid  to  pay  to  aaid  party  of  tha  flrat  part,  or  Agant,  for  um  of  aaid  Tfasal  during  tha  ^yaga  aforeaald,  diUliop 

and  panoa  par  ton  of  3,940  Iba.  of  Coal.  BUt  of  Lading  quaatl^,  payahla  In  Britlik 

Starliac  or  ita  fqaivalmt.  at  tlie  rata  of  94.00  to  tha  £  Sterling,  frM  of  discount  or  intaraat,  upon  daUvary  of  cargo.    Chartavara  ara  not  to  bt 
UsM*  for  fraiijbt  on  oargo  lost  or  jeUiaonad. 

9.    Cbartarars  to  pay  fraifrht  in  Naw  York  upon  dallrcry  of  tha  cargo  at  discharging  port,  1cm  tha  amoaat  raquirad  by  OapCala  te 

Ita  at  diwharglng  port,  whioh  amount  ohortarars  agrca  to  furnish  Captain  frM  of  charga. 
4.    Tba  not  of  Ood,  rMtraint  of  PrinoM,  Rulars.  and  paopla,  flra  and  all  and  avary  othar  d.«ngrra  and  aooidanu  of  tha  aaaa,  rlton 
aCOMD  navigalloa  of  what  natura  and  kind  aqsTar,  rIOta,  and  atrikM  of  pitman,  and  all  and  are  -y  othar  uaaToidabla  htadraaoM  whiok 
prataot  tha  loading  aad  dalivvry  during  tha  aaid  voyags,  alwaya  'mutually  azoapted. 

Sl.    Oargo  to  ba  loadad  aad  disehargad  in  (       )    running  daya,  Sundays  aad  lagal  hoUdaya 

ijujiprait     Lay  daya  ara  to eomosanaa  twanty-four  houra  afur  stMmer'a  antry  at  Custom  Boum  both  .U  loading  aad  dlschargiag  ports,  pM- 
lidart  ataaMcr  thaa  ready  to  load  or  dlf«hargc.    Stoaraar  to  work  at  night  if  rcquirad. 

C  Stcaawr  to  pay  cbartara  r«  or  thair  agenia  dcapatch  mooay  at  tha  rata  of  flra  oania  United  SiatM  gold  pernet  rsglalcr  ton  par  daj 
CoTMcblaydayBotusad.  • 

7     Alao,  that  for  aaoh  aad  avary  dayls  dataatioo  by  daCauit  of  aaid  party  of  tha  aaoond  part,  or  Agpt,  tan  oehia  U.  8.  Odd  p^  aM 
ga^jgtwr  toa  par  day,  day  by  day.  ahall  ba  paid  by  aaid  party  of  tha  aaoond  part,  or  Agant,  to  aaid  party  of  tha  flrat  pan.  or  Agant. 
a.    BiliaofLadlagiobaaignadwithootpraJndicatothlaCharta>>,batatootlaMthaacbartaradrat«a. 

•.    BMiharooaltobaauppliadbyahartcranat  dollan,  U.  8.  gold,  par  ton  of  t,t40  Ibik 

trianMadlaCobttakevaatPhlladalphiaorBalttmora,or  dolUra  U.  8.  gold,  par  Ion  oC 

lySMtta  trUnmsd  iato  buakara  at  Norfolk  or  Nawport  Naws. 

1#.  fltcamarlobaoonsignadtoChartararaorthclrAgaataat  porta  of  loading  and dlaeharge,flrco  of  charga, ttkd  aaid  Agenu  to  loa4, 
titai,  aad  dtsdharga  tha  aatlra  oargo  at  Chartarars*  azpeoM,  thay  alM  paying  all  otftward.port  chaiigM.  pilocagaa,ato.,at  loadlag  port*  aad  all 
iMwaad  port  €lHfiso,pilolagn,  ate.,  at  diseharglag  port,  both  balaglacidantal  to  thiacargn.    Staamer  to  pay  tha  aum  of 

(£  )  British  Starling  to  oovaraama.   StaasMl 

In ftovldr alMMi  wiachca, winohmea.  glna  and  ffalb  to  rua all  whMlliM almultaaaooaly.   Tbaloadingto  ba  dona  uadar  tha  anparrlalon  ol 
tiw  Mnatar.  bnt  Chartarar*  ahatl  Bot  bailabla  for  impfopar  atowaga. 

11.  Staaawr  lo  hava  a  liaa  opoa  tha  oargo  for  all  fraight,  daad  freight  and  damurrage,  and  all  and  arery  othar  aum,  or  avflM  of  moat^ 
«Meli  M^  beooma  daa  tha  ataamar  uadar  thia  charter.  - 

It.  It  la  abo  mutually  agreod  that  thia  ahlpment  b  anbjeot  to  all  tha  torma  and  provisions  of  and  all  tha  axamptions  from  llahlB^ 
OTVt^nad  ia  Iho  Act  of  OoogreM  Of  tha  United  StatM  entitbd  "An  Act  ralating  to  Navigation  of  VasMb.  eto.."  approved  on  tha  18th  d|iy 
of  Fvbmary,  IflM.  SMworthinsM  ^varrantad  only  ao  far  as  ordinary  cara  can  provida,  aad  ownara  ara  not  liable  for  Iom,  datantloa.  tk 
dHMwa  atWaf  flroM  latent  dafoola  csbtlng  at  tha  Uma  of  saUing.  Oaneral  Average,  If  any,  to  ba  aattlad  according  to  Vork-Antwarp  mlai 
of  !«•.  \^ 

IS.    Lay  days  if  required  by  Gharterara,  not  to  oommaoca  before  If  I      .aadaboold 

MMfltoaMarBOtbaready  for  cargo  at  her  loading  jMrt  on  or  before  noon  Ifl      ,thi 

n^liwiiw  Ihilr  stints  tn  lis  IS  tbi  nptinn  nf  nsnnrlllnf  iMi  Charter  Party  at  any  time  not  later  than  tha  day  of  staamar'e  readiaeia. 

M.  OnaMiT  to  havt  Uberty  toiow  and  to  ba  towad  and  to  amist  vasmb  in  all  situation*,  also  to  call  at  any  port  or  ports  for  coali 
and/ar  ctber  oappllaa. 

%$.  llM  carfo  or  oargoM  to  ba  recaivad  and  delivered  akmgstda  of  tha  ataamar,  where  eha  can  k>ad  and  disdMrga,  alwaya  safdy  adoal 
wMdn  naek  of  her  tackbs :  aad  lighterage,  aad  abo  extra  lighterage,  if  any.  at  tba  risk  and  axpeoM  of  tha  cargo.  Igit  ataaawr  gnaraataM  to 
Anv  not  MOM  than  feat  on  arrival  at  port  of  diMbhrga.  otharwiM  any  lightaraire  neoeoMry  to  lighUn  ateaosM  to  thai 

dealt  tn  ba  for  owaara' aooooat 

Id.  Otnawer  to  load  aad  dlaoharga  at  eooh  berth  or  bertha  as  ofafttarara  may  deaignato.  If  mon  than  ooa  berth  ba  uaed  at  iea^toi 
fMft  «r  at  dtoehirfhif  port,  oharterara  to  pay  extra  coot  of  ahiftliv  ataaoiar,  tloia  uaed  in  ahifting  to  count  m  by  daya. 

IT,  A  isiniiiihainn  of  flvo  per  oaat.  oa  tba  amoont  of  freight  aad  demurrage  b  due  by  tha  StMoiar  aad  Ownan  on  ilgaint  of  Ikia 
€tartsr  Pkrtj,  ahip  loot  or  not  loot,  charter  canceUed  or  not  cancelled,  to  W.  W.  BATTIB  4k  CO. 

tfL   T^  tho  Irao  aad  faithful  performance  of  all  and  every  of  tha  foregoing  agreamanta,  we,  tha  aaid  partba,  do  hanby  Und  fWMlftl^ 
irfcifciV  #MCUtoif»,  admtobtratoM  aad  aasigns,  each  to  tha  other.  In  tha  penal  sum  of  estimated  amount  of  freight, 
waharanato  set  our  banda,  tha  day  and  year  first  above  wrHtaa. 

WitntM  to  the  signature  of 

WitaaM  to  tbt  d^aatora  of 

Cvriff  tiia  tba  foMfloiat  b  »ltaa  and  oomel  copy  of  tha  orffiaU  Ctertor  Flirty  on  Ato  to  ovr  n9B^ 

Fio.  13.— Usual  Form  of  n  Coal  Charter  Party 


of  his  vessel,  the  loading  and  stowage  of  the  cargo 
usually  being  done  by  the  crew.  He  is  responsible  for 
losses  incurred  through  defective  stowage  or  theft  on 
board,  but  is  not  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  to  the 
cargo  by  sea  water,  storms  or  perils  of  the  sea  gen- 
erally, for  damage  by  fire  or  the  consequences  of  devia- 
tion from  the  proper  course  of  his  voyage,  when  occa- 
sioned by  the  perils  of  the  sea.  These  risks  are  covered 
by  the  insurance  which  the  charterer  secures  for  his  own 
protection. 
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6.  Chabteb  Rates 


Rates  for  freight  paid  under  charters  fluctuate  widely 
and  are  competitive  in  the  extreme.  Thus,  during  March, 
1912,  tlie  rate  on  grain  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool  ran 
from  4  pence  per  bushel  on  the  first,  up  to  5  pence  on  the 
eleventh,  gradually  falling  off  and  reaching  2^4  pence  on 
the  first  of  April  In  1900  the  average  rate  on  wheat, 
corn,  and  rye  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  was  11.81 
cents  per  100  pounds;  in  1901  it  was  4,38  cents  per  100 
pounds;  in  1902,  5.03  cents;  in  1904,  3,94  cents;  in  1905, 
5.69  cents;  in  1906,  5.03  centos,  etc.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
regular  charter  traffic  in  the  world  is  that  in  Welsh  coals 
from  Cardiff  or  Newport,  Wales,  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  his  annual  report  of  the  coomierce  of  Wales 
for  1912,  tlie  American  Consul  at  Cardiff  included  tables 
showing  freight  rates  per  ton  to  various  ports  with  the 
highest  and  lowest  rates  for  the  year*'*  Extraordinary 
variations  are  to  be  noted  in  the  course  of  a  single  twelve- 
month. Tlie  rate  on  coal  from  Cardiff  to  a  port  nearby, 
suoh  BB  Copenhagen,  translated  into  American  money, 
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varied  from  $1.06  to  $2.07  per  ton.  A  variation  of  $1  a 
ton  was  also  noticed  in  rates  on  shipments  from  Cardiff 
to  St.  Nazaire  (not  very  far  away  on  the  French  coast ), 
while  rates  from  Cardiff  to  ports  on  the  Biver  Plate  ran 
from  $3.52  np  to  $6.07  in  the  course  of  this  one  year. 

Charter  rates  depend  more  intimately  on  supply  and 
demand  than  perhaps  any  other  prices  that  can  be  named. 
If,  at  a  certain  port,  there  is  a  cargo  that  must  be  moved 
immediately,  a  vessel  lying  unoccupied  in  that  port  can 
sometimes  command  a  price  two  or  three  times  greater 
than  a  vessel  only  five  or  six  days'  distant.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  are  eight  or  ten  vessels  in  port  all  seeking 
cargo,  competition  becomes  intense  and  rates  are  cut.  A 
vessel  loses  less  in  taking  cargo  at  less  than  cost  of  opera- 
tion than  in  lying  idle  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time.  While,  as  we  shall  see,  combinations  among  the 
regular  steamship  lines  are  now  so  common  as  to  be 
almost  universal,  yet  no  combination  among  owners  of 
tramp  ships  has  ever  been  possible  nor  has  any  attempt 
at  combination  become  effective. 

The  influence  of  the  tramp  ship  plying  for  charter  in 
full  cargo  shipments  is  none  the  less  a  strong  corrective 
of  any  disposition  that  steamship  lines  or  combinations 
of  lines  may  manifest  toward  undue  inflation  of  their 
rates.  Profits  of  the  liners  do  not  come  from  small  parcel 
freights.  The  backbone  of  their  profits  must  always  be 
those  freights  that  are  tendered  in  comparatively  large 
quantities,  and  when  the  liner's  rates  are  advanced  too 
far  the  tramp  ship  is  certain  to  come  in  and  pick  up  a 
cargo  or  a  combination  of  cargoes  from  several  shippers. 
Shipping  men  have  repeatedly  testified  that  liners  do  not 
dare  advance  their  rates  to  the  point  which  they  know 
would  attract  tramp  shipowners,  over  whose  operations 


neither  the  regular  liners  nor  anyone  else  can  have  the 
slightest  control. 

Shipowners  claim  that  neither  large  nor  small  shippers 
are  ever  at  the  mercy  of  conference  lines,  because  '*K  the 
rates  exceed  or  even  approximate  the  charter  rate  for 
tramp  steamers,  large  shippers  immediately  protect 
themselves  by  the  employment  of  tramps  for  the  trans- 
portation  of  their  shipments.  Small  individual  shippers, 
who  cannot  accumulate  merchandise  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient  to  justify  the  chartering  of  tramp  steamers,  are  at 
such  times  served  by  chartering  brokers  who  are  always 
ready,  when  rates  by  the  regular  lines  advance  to  snch 
a  point  that  a  profit  can  be  made  by  chartering,  to  put 
chartered  ships  on  the  berths  themselves  accumulating 
the  shipments  of  numbers  of  small  merchants,  who  by 
this  means  can  always  protect  themselves  against  op- 
pression.'^ ** 

However,  in  the  anti-trust  suit  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Brazil  Steamship  Conference  at  the  hearing 
of  October  14^  1913,  the  goverimient  attorneys  put  in  cer- 
tain evidence  to  show  that  the  competition  of  tramp 
steamers  does  not  adequately  control  the  regulation  of 
rates.  The  figures  were  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  line  steamer  being  able  to  load  partly  with  general 
cargo  and  partly  with  rails,  etc.^  obtains  about  twice  the 
revenue  for  its  space  that  can  be  obtained  by  tramp 
steamers  carrying  full  cargoes  of  rails.  Statistics  from 
outward  manifests,  New  York  to  all  Brazilian  ports 
served  by  the  Hamburg  Line 's  joint  service,  Prince  Line, 

t«  Rfport  of  the  committee  appointed  hy  the  representatlres  of  Bteftm- 
Bhtp  11ne«  maliituliiLag  established  Beirlces  from  New  York  to  forel^ii 
couotrlefl,  March  ^,  Wl%  printed  In  Volume  II  of  Proceedtngs  of  the 
0»]xuidtt4*e  on  Ibe  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  In  the  InvestlgatlOD 
<if  «hlpt>lng  oomblnatloDS,  p&ge  13GS. 
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and  the  Lamport  and  Holt  Line,  showed  that  the  total 
cargoes  consisted  of  40  per  cent  bulk  and  60  per  cent 
generaL  The  average  rate  obtained  for  bulk  was  $.195 
and  for  general  $.27.  Individual  instances  were  cited  in 
which  the  total  freight  revenue  of  a  vessel  averaged 
$.243  per  cubic  foot  on  all  cargo,  whereas  if  a  steamer 
had  been  loaded  with  a  full  cargo  of  rails  only  as  a  tramp 
steamer,  the  income  would  have  been  only  $.12.  Other 
instances  were  shown  substantiating  these  results.^ 

7.  FoBMs  OF  Chabtbb  Pabties 

The  commonest  forms  of  charter  parties  include : 

(1)  The  Anglo-American  Cotton  Charter  Party. — ^In 
this  form  freight  is  based  upon  the  net  tonnage  of  the 
vesseL  The  favorite  form  of  this  charter  was  originally 
that  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  July,  1895,  but  it  has  recently  received 
numerous  modifications. 

(2)  The  Net  Grain  Charter  Party. — By  its  terms  the 
shipowner  is  paid  an  agreed  sum  per  unit  of  weight  of 
cargo,  the  charterer  paying  the  ship's  expenses  at  both 
loading  and  discharging  ports. 

(3)  The  '*Pixpinus/'  or  Chamber  of  Shipping  Pitch 
Pine  Charter. — This  form  takes  its  unique  name  from  the 
telegraphic  code  word  used  to  indicate  it  between  ship 
brokers.  It  was  adopted  in  1898  for  use  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  the  European  continent  and  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  is  in  extensive  use  on  the  Gulf  coast  of 
the  United  States.  The  rate  of  freight  is  named  in  shil- 
lings and  pence  per  St.  Petersburg  standard  hundred  of 

«  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  October  15-16,  1913. 
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165  cubic  feet.  As  in  a  mimber  of  other  charters^  the 
number  of  lay  days  is  determined  by  allowing  1V4  days 
for  each  100  net  register  tons  of  the  vessel.  The  ship- 
owner pays  all  port  charges  and  pilotage  fees  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  that  are  noted. 

(4)  The  Baltimore  Berth  Grain  Charter  Party. — The 
days  allowed  for  loading  a  vessel  are  in  this  form  re- 
stricted to  five  and  it  has  the  distinctive  feature  of  pro- 
viding that  the  charter  party  is  exchanged  for  regular 
bills  of  lading  and  superseded  by  them  when  cargo  is 
loaded  and  the  ship  ready  to  sail. 

(5)  ''Cork  for  Orders''  Charter  Party.— Used  in  the 
Baltimore  grain  trade,  this  form  includes  the  term 
'^ range,"  referring  to  a  provision  in  the  cliarter  by 
which  the  loading  port  is  not  specified  when  the  charter 
is  signed.  It  requires  tlie  vessel  to  report  at  some  speci- 
fied place  and  there  to  receive  orders  as  to  where  to  pro- 
ceed to  load-  The  loading  ports  are  limited  to  those 
within  a  certain  range  of  coastline.  This  form  provides 
also  that  the  ship  proceed  from  the  loading  port  to 
Queenstown,  Falmouth,  or  Plymouth,  and  there  to  receive 
orders  as  to  final  destination.  Its  name,  **Cork  for 
Orders,"  had  origin  in  the  fact  that  formerly  Cork  was 
the  port  named  as  the  point  where  orders  as  to  destina- 
tion were  to  be  received.  Of  late  years  the  final  desti- 
nation of  a  vessel  is  almost  always  determined  before  the 
cargo  is  loaded  and  the  ship  is  ordered  from  the  loading 
port  direct  to  its  destination.  Under  this  form  of  charter 
party  the  port  charges  are  paid  by  the  shipowner,  whereas 
under  the  **i3et  grain"  form  they  are  paid  by  the 
charterer- 

(6)  Berth  Terms  Grain  CJjirter  Party, — Used  at  New 
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OrlaanSf  tiiis  is  similar  to  that  favored  at  Baltimore,  but 
leaves  the  nmnber  of  lay  days  open  to  agreement. 

(7)  Galveston  Grain  Charter  Party. — This  is  similar 
to  the  **Cork  for  Orders''  form,  but  provides  that  the 
vessel  is  to  sail  with  sufficient  coal  only  to  carry  her  to 
Norfolk  or  Newport  News,  there  to  take  only  enough  to 
run  the  ship  to  the  western  coast  of  Europe  where,  if  the 
vessel  is  to  continue  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  another  supply  of 
coal  must  be  obtained. 

(8)  Savannah  Cotton  Charter  Party. — This  is  similar 
to  the  Anglo-American,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor 
provisions,  but  it  does  not  definitely  name  the  loading 
port  The  vessel  may  be  ordered  to  proceed  for  cargo 
to  Femandina,  Brunswick,  Savannah,  Charleston,  Wil- 
mington, Norfolk,  or  Newport  News. 

(9)  European  Charter  Party  (Sail  $2). — This  form  is 
used  in  the  timber  and  lumber  trade  and  is  intended  for 
contracts  made  with  sailing  vessels.  There  is  a  similar 
form  for  steamships  which  adopt  the  title  ^^  Timber — 
Steam— $2  formr—1897.''  Both  forms  are  known  as  ''$2'* 
because  of  provisions  requiring  the  shipowner  to  pay  the 
charterer  $2  for  each  50  cubic  feet  of  cargo,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  shipper  paying  expenses  of  stowing  and  port 
charges.  There  is  a  simple  form  used  in  the  schooner 
trade  of  the  Gulf  coast,  expressing  the  rate  in  dollars  and 
cents  per  thousand  feet.  It  also  provides  that  lumber  or 
timber  shall  be  loaded  from  a  wharf  or  lighters,  prevent- 
ing wet  timber  from  rafts  being  made  part  of  the  cargo. 

(10)  Naval  Stores  Charter  Party. — ^In  this  form  the 
rate  of  freight  is  named  in  shillings  and  pence  per  310 
pounds  of  rosin  or  40  gallons  of  spirits  of  turpentine  or 
rosin  oil,  plus  5  per  cent  primage  in  both  cases. 


(11)  Time  Charter  Party ^  West  Indian  Fruit  Trade. — 
A  feature  of  this  charter  as  distinct  from  other  time 
charters  is  the  clause  that  **0n  account  of  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  cargoes  that  this  steamer  is  intended  to 
carry  she  is  not  allowed  to  stop  to  pick  up  any  wreck  or 
in  any  way  assist  or  tow  any  vessel,  especially  when  by 
80  doing  she  is  liable  to  be  detained^  only  in  order  to  save 
human  life/*  According  to  the  terms  of  this  form  the 
shipowner  pays  salaries  and  subsistence  for  the  officers 
and  crew,  but  the  charterer  furnishes  the  coal  and  pays 
the  port  charges.  The  freight  charges  are  paid  in  ad- 
vance every  half  month  and  the  rate  of  exchange  is  stated 
at  $4.85  as  opposed  to  other  rates  ruling  under  other 
forms  of  charter  party .^ 

A  charter  party  is  sometimes  signed  by  an  agent  of  the 
owner  by  telegraphic  authority  and  the  agent's  name  is 
usually  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  document  as  agent 
for  the  owner. 

The  clause  reading  to  the  effect  that  the  ship  is  **  tight, 
strong,  and  in  every  way  fitted  for  the  voyage'*  is  calle<^ 
the  ** warranty." 

The  exact  port  at  ivhich  a  vessel  is  to  discharge  need 
not  necessarily  be  named  in  the  charter  party.  Such 
phrases  are  common  as  **One  safe  port  on  the  continent 
between  Havre  and  Hamburg,  both  inclusive,**  In  such 
cases  the  port  of  destination  may  be  named  before  the 
vessel  leaves  the  port  of  loading  or,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained, it  may  be  instructed  to  call  at  a  certain  other 
port  en  route  for  orders. 

A  charterer  may  sublet  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the 

•  See  Oce«fi  Freight  Rates  and  Conditiont  Affecting  Them,  by 
FruDk  Andrews,  publiBbed  in  1907  as  Statistics  Balletln  67  of  the  Depart- 
munt  of  Agriculture,  from  whlcb  the  above  outline  has  been  modl0€<L 
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ship  or  he  may  transfer  the  charter  to  others,  unless 
prohibited  by  the  terms  of  the  charter  party.  He  may 
ship  cargo  for  other  persons  at  a  higher  or  lower  rate 
of  freight  than  that  specified  in  the  charter  party,  but 
the  total  amount  of  freight  stated  on  the  bill  of  lading 
must  equal  the  amount  represented  by  the  cargo,  calcu- 
lated at  the  rate  of  freight  named  in  the  charter  party. 
When  a  ship  has  been  sublet  at  a  higher  rate  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  out  the  final  bill  of  lading  at  a  very 
low  rate;  that  is,  if  three-quarters  of  the  tonnage  has 
been  sold  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  specified  in  the 
charter  party,  the  remaining  one-quarter  may  have  to 
be  noted  on  the  bill  of  lading  as  taken  at  a  very  low  price 
per  ton  in  order  to  bring  the  sum  total  of  the  freight  to 
thai  called  for  by  the  terms  of  the  charter  party. 

8.  Shipbcents  of  General  Cabgo 

Shipments  of  less-than-cargo  quantities  are  almost  ex- 
clusively handled  by  the  regular  steamship  lines.  For 
the  satisfactory  carrying-on  of  general  commerce  the 
regularity  of  the  liner  is  indispensable.  Ejiowing  exactly 
what  he  has  to  depend  upon,  the  shipper  can  count,  with 
reasonable  certainty,  on  making  contract  deliveries  at 
some  definite  date  in  the  future  or  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  He  may  even  protect  himself  as  to  rates 
by  making  contract  agreements  with  the  shipping  com- 
panies, but  this  practice  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
The  ordinary  practice  is  for  a  shipper,  when  he  has 
goods  to  go  forward,  to  inquire  of  one  or  more  companies 
for  space  and  rates  on  the  specified  shipment  he  has  to 
offer.  In  the  past  some  large  producers,  manufacturers, 
and  merchants  or  export  commission  houses,  who  know 
pretty  well  what  tonnage  they  will  have  to  offer  for  a 
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given  market  in  the  course  of  a  year,  have  jnade  oca- 
tracts  Bpecifying  rates  to  which  they  are  to  be  enUtled^ 
and  this  is  probably  still  done^  especially  as  applying  to 
certain  commodities.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  necessary 
for  the  average  shipper  from  New  York,  even  for  for- 
warding agents  doing  a  regular  and  a  large  business,  to 
inquire  specifically  for  rates  on  a  given  shipment  of  a 
stated  volume,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  rely  upon 
precedents. 

Aside  from  variations  due  to  the  character  of  the  com- 
modities offered  for  transportation  and  their  volmne  or 
weight,  quoted  f  reiglit  rates  depend  upon  lines  and  indi- 
vidual steamers  of  lines.  These  freight  rates,  it  must 
always  be  understood,  are  determined  ui>on  and  fixed 
by  conference  or  agreements  reached  by  the  different 
lines  which  govern  perhaps  twothirds  of  the  **general 
cargo**  shipments  of  the  United  States  today.  The  rate 
on  a  given  commodity  to  London  or  Liverpool  may  vary 
from  15  shiUings  per  ton  to  20  shillings  or  even  25 
shillings,  by  ordinary  steamers  of  various  lines,  up  to  40 
shillings,  by  such  express  boats  as  the  Mauretania  and 
Lusitania.  At  some  other  ports  ruling  rates  of  freight 
may  be  more  freely  quoted  than  at  New  York,  at  least 
for  some  trades.  However,  all  freight  destined  for  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  world  must  go  from  New  York^  and 
many  of  the  sundry  shipments  naturally  are  routed  via 
that  port.  For  that  reason,  New  York  conditions  are 
those  of  greatest  interest  and  importance  and  a  most 
extraordinary  state  of  affairs  prevails  there. 

9,  Ocean  Tajuffs 

The  man  familiar  with  railway  traflSc,  only,  will  natur- 
ally be  astonished  to  learn  that  no  such  thing  as  an  ooeau 
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freight  tariff  or  commodity  dassifioation  is  to  be  had  in 
New  York  governing,  either  officially  or  approximately, 
shipments  to  Enrope,  South  Africa,  Australia  and  New 
2jealand,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Orient  generally,  or  to 
Bnudl  and  the  Biver  Plate.  Yet  such  is  the  very  fact 
Tariffs  exist,  but  they  are  jealously  kept  back  of  the 
counters  in  steamship  offices.  Never  are  they  allowed 
outside  of  these  offices  and  a  shipper  is  rarely  permitted 
a  glance  at  them.  Of  course,  an  experienced  shipper  can 
guess  that  the  rate  on  shoes  to  English  ports  will  be 
40  shillings  per  measurement  ton  by  the  Lusitania  or 
Mauretania;  perhaps  25  shillings  by  some  slower 
Gunarders;  and  possibly  20  shillings  by  boats  of  some 
other  lines;  but  this  will  be  pure  guesswork. 

On  actually  booking  the  freight  it  may  be  found  that 
the  quantity  tendered  or  some  other  consideration  will 
considerably  modify  the  rates  formerly  enjoyed.  For 
this  reason,  an  assumed  rate  is  not  apt  to  be  the  lowest 
available.  In  fact,  such  tariffs  as  exist  are  said  to  be 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  By 
the  last  phrase  it  is  not  intended  to  intimate  that  rates 
are  cut,  for  emphatically  the  contrary  condition  prevails. 
It  is,  however,  suspected  that  the  actual  minimum  rate  is 
available  to  large  shippers  only.  Other  reasons  given 
as  explaining  the  secrecy  with  which  these  New  York 
shipping  offices  surround  their  tariffs  include  a  whole- 
some fear  of  further  Government  suits  and  investigations 
and  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  companies  to  dis- 
cipline, if  not  eliminate,  the  forwarding  agent  Whatever 
be  the  cause,  it  is  a  fact  that  tariffs  and  commodity 
classifications  are  not  given  out  by  the  lines  plying  to 
those  parts  of  the  world  mentioned.  The  only  guides 
of  this  character  of  which  New  York  can  boast  are  the 
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weekly  freight  reports  of  some  freight  brokers,  covering 
breadstuffs  and  provisions  only,  as  shipped  during  the 
preceding  week. 

In  contrast  with  this  condition,  certain  lines  running 
from  New  York  to  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies 
publish  elaborate  books  of  rates  and  classifications,  in- 
cluding even  through  rates  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
American  ports,  via  transshipment  over  the  Panama 
railroad,  and  thence  by  the  regular  steamship  lines, 
touching  west  coast  ports  on  the  voyage  south.  A  few 
pages  from  the  tariff  books  of  the  United  Fruit  Cam- 
pany's  steamship  department  will  illustrate  the  fashion 
in  which  such  freiglits  are  published.  The  allied  lines — 
the  Hamburg-Ameriean  Atlas  Service,  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company,  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Panama  Steamship  Company^ — publish  tariffs  sim- 
ilar to  this. 

Kate  cards  published  by  some  of  the  steamship  agents 
at  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  New  Orleans,  and  some 
ether  ports  serve  chiefly  to  emphasize  the  lack  of  any 
scientific  or  uniform  basis  for  the  establishment  of  rates 
and  the  exceedingly  limited  variety  of  commodities  com- 
monly handled  by  lines  irom  such  ports.  For  years  past 
gome  of  the  companies  on  the  Pacific  coast  have  pub- 
lished more  complete  tariff  schedules,  possibly  because 
all  of  them  work  in  very  close  connection  with  some 
of  the  great  railway  systems.  Specimens  of  some  of 
these  published  tariffs  accompany  this  chapter,  together 
with  rate  tables  submitted  in  evidence  to  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  spent  the  early 
part  of  1913  in  investigating  shipping  combinations. 
These  are  all  to  give  an  idea  of  what  rates  may  be  and 
how  they  have  been  assessed  and  are  not  guides  to  actual 
ruling  figures  or  practices. 
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On  pages  136  and  137  are  shown  freight  rates  of  the 
Boyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  by  steamer  from 
New  York  to  Colon;  thence  by  railroad  across  the 
isthmus  to  Panama ;  and  thence  by  associated  steamship 
lines  on  the  west  coast. 

On  pages  139,  140  and  141  are  shown  freight  rates  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  from  San  Francisco 
to  Hawaii  and  the  Far  East. 

10.  Fluctuations  in  Bates 

Although  on  some  routes,  for  example,  the  Caribbean 
Unes,  trade  is  based  on  fixed  tariffs  that  are  subject  to 
few  fluctuations,  a  considerable  part  of  the  big  and  busy 
North  Atlantic  trade  is  done  on  rates  that  fluctuate  con« 
stantly.  This  is  one  of  the  possible  explanations  of  the 
secrecy  maintained  as  to  some  tariffs. 

Fluctuations  in  ocean  freight  rates  are  sometimes,  even 
in  these  days  of  conferences  and  agreements  among  the 
steamship  lines,  due  to  ordinary  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  competition 
among  lines  still  continues,  for  all  the  shipping  lines  of 
the  world  are  not  as  yet  embraced  in  agreements,  and 
all  agreements  are  periodically  broken.  In  the  trade  to 
Porto  Rico,  for  example,  (an  exception  in  the  Caribbean 
territory),  there  had  been  several  lines  soliciting  freights 
in  very  active  competition;  normal  rates  were  cut  during 
1913,  indeed  up  to  the  combination  of  two  of  the  lines  in 
the  spring  of  1914,  until  the  normal  rates  were  subjec"" 
to  a  discount  of  70  per  cent. 

Foreign  buying,  especially  in  the  grain  trade,  may 
cause  great  fluctuations  in  freight  rates  from  New 
York.  It  may  be  that  at  one  time  freight  room  for  the 
continent  goes  begging  at  extremely  low  prices.    A  week 
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RULES    AND    REGULATIONS 

It«BI   t 

PBSFAY1C1NT  Or  FREIGHT  CBASaU 

KINOSTON 
Freig)it  and  chai«»8  an  payable  kt  N«w  Tork  or  IDngston  at  aMppers  optldra^  «ic«pt  on  8p«(i«,  ViltuAiliB.  Ptilili- 
Ab1«  Ootxli  and  live  Stock*  which  must  be  prepftld, 

ODTPORTS 
Frelflit  md  cbarps  to  Jamalcft  Outports  must  be  prepftld. 
Ittmt 

PRtMAOS 
iUtat  to  ElAiBton  beai  10^  primate,  un]«ss  otherwise  sp«cifl«d ;  rataa  to  Jamaica  Dutpocts  ai«  «k«* 

GOMMDSITT  EATIS  TO  OOVIEN  RBGARDLXSS  OF  CLASS  RATES 

Commodity  rates  takes  precedence  over  dass  rates  whether  higher  or  lower  as  the  cose  may  be. 
Hvsl  4 

FARCBL  RBCtlPTB 
KINGSTON 
Parcel  R«ce(pu»  veJ^te  limited  to  15.00  each,  will  bo  tsstied  to  Kington  at  tl  .00  for  the  first  cubic  foot  or  fiBcftOB 
tbnttot^  and  I. so  for  each  additional  cubic  foot  or  fraction  thereof  up  to  9  cubic  feet. 

OtJTPORTS 
Parcel  Eeoelpt^.  value  Umlted  to  15,00  e«d),  will  b«  issued  to  Jamaica  Outports  at  fl  .40  for  ttie  first  cubic  foot  6r 
Ifeactloii  thereof,  and  t.TO  tor  each  addUlonul  cubic  foot  oNfractlon  thereof  up  to  9  cubic  feet, 

FACKAOE8  GONTAININa  ARTICLES  OF  MORt  THAN  OITK  CLASS 
pBckoges  contathlhi  articles  o!  more  thatit  odc  class  will  he  ch»rged  at  tho  urlff  rule  for  the  bl^h«st  daas  arlJde 
cojitalued  thereto. 

MnHMUHCEAEaS 
Kiti£iton — 15,00 
Outports — $7.00 
Item  7 

OWNER'S  EISK 
Oils  and  other  Uqulda  are  taken  only  at  owner's  risk  of  lealoisB. 
oocioialed  in  packaffes*  only  at  owner's  risk  of  hreaka^. 

Perlshahle  property  only  at  owner's  risk  of  frost,  heat  and  decay. 
Deck  cargo  only  at  owner's  risk. 
tUmi 

STRAFPIKG  AND  SEALING  CASES  OF  lOOTS.  SHOES,  WINll.  LIQ0OES,  CIGARS  Aim  OIOARtTTES 
ahlpments  of  boots,  shoes,  wines,  Uquora,  dgAts  or  erlgarettes  In  cases,  will  not  be  accepted  for  trsoaportallo^ 
imltsfi  the  cases,  said  to  contalin  such  goods,  are  protected  by  Olardon  Clip,  metal  strapi  or  wlrta  aecurad  by  kad  stall 
at  the  ends,  or  tome  e<iuflJly  elTecUve  device. 
Item  • 

PACKAGES  EZCSBDDia  tmM  IN  VALUE 
Packages  on  which  the  voluatloo  Is  declared  on  Shipping  Receipts  mul  Bills  of  Lading  at  tlcoe  of  shipment  to  btlA 
exeats  of  fl00.00  each,  shAll  he  charged  at  ta rill  lates  plus  |%  of  value  declared  to  Kingston,  and  \%  to  Outports.  es- 
ctpUng  artldes  ac  ad  valorem  rates,,  whl^h  shall  pay  only  I^rlfl  rates. 
Item  10 

RBSTBICTIOIIS  TO  JAMAICA  OITTFORTS 
Live  Stock,  deck  carfoand  exploslvei  will  not  be  accepted  forcarrlajse  on  through  BUli  ol  Lading  to  Jamaica  Out^ 
ports  Tie  KJngston. 
Ii«m  11 

MARINE  OfSITRANCE 
Rates  published  herein  do  not  Include  Marine  InsuranoeH 
It«OI  IS 

REFINEI3  PETROLSITM 
Reftned  petroleum  taken  only  when  put  up  in  packages,  and  marked  as  required  by  United  States  Law, 
Item  13 

^UVT  OR  BULKY  PACKAGES  OR  PISCES 
Rates  published  in  thli  tariff  to  Klngstoa  wlU  only  apply  on  packages  or  pdeoes  the  weight  of  which  does  not  et"^ 
oeed  4,480  pounds  each, 

Beevy  Packages  or  Pieces  weighing  4,460  pounds  or  over,^  will  be  suhject  to  the  following  eharces  in  addltloQ  Vi^ 
rates  published  herein :  


Qlaiaware.  cfocksry  and  all  fragile  property 


WEIGHT 


If  Freighted  at  lieasura^ 

mcnt 


tf  Freighted  at  weight 


Of  Pieces  over  8  tons,  but  not  over  4  tons  each 


'  le 
II 

\2 


11 
12 


i,0«  per  cubic  Ibot^ 
,08 
.12 
.IS 
.IS 
.21 

.27 

.10 

Special 


M 

60 

M 

8b«cJ»J 


_>1aofe  fatej^  1  nclude  lifting  '^JayjBif^  ^iVi  EWfTlP—  ^ Q^  QMtjwytf  accap ted  o^^y^^"^ 


Fio.  14. — Reproductions  from  United  Fruit  Oompany'a  Freight  Tariff  to  Jamaica 


♦  m- 
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ChASS  BATES 
Oiff  Wibte  foot  or  pm  MOpwrndi  at  euriar*i  optloa. 


QOipt  M  OlllVTt»  ZMHild.  > 


ro 


00 


(OMiUpirlbw 


I  oU.  par  cu.  ft, 

3(rEtH,pflr        '^ 


rIOOibalO 


18  ett.  IMF  eu.  U. 

~cta.pftrlOOIt>a 


^Hcte^■pt^_ieQlb^iB^^ 


UJ  ct»*  p«r  €u,  tt.  iJ&f  ctt.  p*rcu.f t. 
I  33 cts.  p«f  100 lb52« cu.  ptr  lOOltw 


9  etJL  per  cu*  ft. 


I  cti«  p«r  eo.  ft. 


S9€t«.  p«r  mi.  ft 


14|  ots,  per  cu.ft. 


-  ^^_  r 1*  ft,«ll  cti*  p«r  eo.  rt.  s»et*,  per  cu.  n,  i«i  ots,  per  c«*ii, 

^  ^^j  gy  jOO  Ibs^  ca.  pof  HM  to>  to  cti.  Nr  100  Ibitat  ctg.  per JOO  Ibi 


III 


l»*ll 


GQMMQWrrt  RAfX0 


ooKMODiry 


nss 


EATm 


To 

(FluB  10%  prtm*ei 
9    ii&t«d) 


Fuiportt 


ttOFtr.  Old  ivtumad- 

^  IB  iMUP  OT  bUTOlS 


»%alMlJtf,  tmxh  or  fln^  m  pB(^a«n_ 


Id^Bfi  f safety}.,.,, 
It^  Siielli,  t«ppBd)  . 


mt,  building,  In  stncJ*  b«^^ 


iiab»«3_ 


iuttaft.^ 


-J  vtsStaat^  told)  tXi  lands,  sto  peck^tot  tms^* 
fvstdana,  (ziM^i  eU  Idndi,  •«•  pofltiCMtinpty* 


IfO-tn  Iwa  from  QtiicoM  €0. , 


iiib«ei 


brui 


In  l?ajrrell 


III  bfttnili 


100  Ibi. 
«jWe  foot 
100  lbs, 
100  lbs. 
oubic  foot 
100  lbs. 
cubic  foot 
100  lbs. 
100  lbs. 
100  lbs. 
100  lbs« 
100tbs« 
100  lb*, 

unibA. 


soaite. 


ouUcfoofi 
lOOIbf. 

wbtofoflt 


100  lbs. 
iooib«. 


100  lbs. 
100  lti8. 


IQOIbft. 
100  lbs. 


i  .la 


.04 

.TO 

•aft 
•aft 


*od 
.ao 
,oa 

.30 


^m 


.30 


s^-i£l»  Qf  IQO  ton^  Of  pvar  3|c,  per  lOo  pounds  lata 


.30 

1.00 
1.00 


.30 

.a 

.09 


:Si 


.871 


.mi 


d 


Wuh  i^— O^iitlmied 
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It«lD  Ho.  U^-Cotitlnutd. 


eOMMODnr  RATIS-OontiittuA. 


OOimODlTY 


PER 


BATE 


To 

(plus  10%.  prlmaiid 
ctoept  u  noted) 


Outporta 


reedstufls.  vu :— OoDtlnu«d. 
Ertrn  Ltght 
All*UaiiMl 


OobfOMa 

Oom  OaJofl 

OottooMcd  huUf 

Orouad  rioe  huXU  (VaiOOimpr«»i«d) 

Male  ipnmu 

Quick  lUlt 

8uUT  beet  feed 


In  b«es 
In  barrels 


Suae,  In  bbU.  or  casks.- 


Houi  (Wheat),  tn  ba«s  or  berreU- 

H»y.  In  compreaaed  balaa 

Iroa^acrmp^ 


Iron  and  Steely  vis; 

Bloom 

BUIats 

CorruKat«d 

GalTaxilzad 

Qiitten 

Hoopa 

NaUa 

Pi« 

Plate 

Rod 

Slieet 
Statpan 
Taaica 
Wire  Netting 

Lumber,  not  eioMdlttff  80  f eet^ 


100  lbs. 
100  lbs. 


100  Iba. 
100  Ibi. 
100  ibi. 
100  tbi, 
lOQIba. 


moibt. 

or 
cublolcxM 


t    M 


.80 
.85 


•     .481 

m 


.90 


.88 
.lOi 


Saaat,  orfer  80  feet  and  u|»  to  80  teat« 
Saint,  over  80  loet .^ . 

Houlds,  flucar .        

OaU»  m  baca  or  barren  _ 


Fackacaa.  emptjr  (old)  all  kUMto^ 


Pa£kac«f.  «inc)ty  (nev>  all  ktillli» 

PocMoi  HouM  ProduoUL, 

Fapar,  (fmlt  tiaaut) 

Paper,  pnntini.  In  nan.— 

Peas,  dried 


PllLni,  creoeoted.  not  ttOMdlng  30  faat- 
BaUi  and  Aceessorlef „.._^ 


Ky*.  m  bags  or  barxelJ^ 
8alt.< 


Spade— 


in  or  BocHMAd- 


Sucar 


Wbaat>  In  ban  or  baneia^ 


1000  sup.  It 

1000  Sup.  ft 

m  lbs, 
lOo  jbf . 
cubic  loot 
cubic  foot 
lOOlbs, 
eoblelool 
ICDtba. 
100  iba. 
Per  run- 
ning foot 
lOOIbs, 
100  lbs. 
100  Ibl. 
100  Iba. 
cubic  foot 

cuMolOot 
cubic  toot 
eublofoot 

euMcfoot 
AdVa) 
100  Iba. 
100  lbs. 


,80 

.H4 


8,fl0 
10-00 
Spedal 

.or 

.18 


■^ 


.or 


JC 


Fio,  l4.'-Cootiniied 
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FUR  NESS,  WITHY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Agents. 
rrom  NCWPOBT  NCW&  ANB  NOSrOLH,  VA. 

Scbeduie  of  Rmtea  for  week  ending  Aug*  2,  I9i3. 
Mubfed  to  wltbdrmwMlmt  any  time. 


fiark  Extract... 

Boat  Oars    

Bran  (Compressed) 

Cereals  (Quaker  Oats,  Rolled  Oats, 
Grape  Nuts  and  all  other  Break- 
fast Foods  in  cases  or  other  pack- 
ages except  hags  or  barrels 

Cereals.    In  bs^^s  or  barrels 

Com  Syrup 

Cotton  (Compressed)     

Cotton  Seed  Meal 

Doors,  crated  (otherwise  owners  risk) 

Flour,  Meal  and  Starch  (In  bags) .  • . 

Flour  (in  barrels) 

Grape  Sugar    ...     

•Hair  (compressed  in  bales) 

Hops  (dock  delivery) .  . .  

Hops  (warehouse  delivery) 

Logs— -Oak ,  Hickory ,  Walnut 

•^      Poplar    .....   

Lumber— <)ak.  Hickory,  Ash,  Walnut 

"     handover 

"  Poplar  

Boards  IS'  and  oV3r  in  width  take 
50^  extra  rate 

Oatmeal  (in  bags) 

Oil  (Cotton Seed.  Red, Corn) .    .. 

Oil  ( Lubricating) 

Oil  Cake 

Provisions  Qarge  packages) 

"  (small  packages) 

Seeds— Clover  -  -  "\ 

"       14  Ibs^^^.  [  ^  ^^"^^^  sacks 

"       24  lbs  -  -  -  ) 

Tobacco  (in  hh)  ds 

**        KtnR:s  Warehouse 

Wax  (in  barrels) 

Flour,  Aug.  West... 


UVERPOOL      LONDON 


18 

12/6©]nflM 
25 


10/.mca> 
22i 
18 
85 
18 
25 
18 
23 
18 
40/-wt 
80 
90 
27 
87 
26 
22i 
82 


18 

4/-(bbl) 
3/6 

18 

20/- 
25/-' 

25J 

28 

89 

84 

88 

17/6 
18- 


20 

l2/6meM 

80 


10/-  mcaa 
25 

20 
80 
20 
25 
20 
40/- 
80 
89 
27 
87 
26 
22i 
82       - 


20 
5/.(bbI) 

-4/. 

20 
21/6 
26/6 

25) 

28 

89 

84 

88 

41 
20/- 

20 


Fig. 


When  ocean  freight  is  prepaid,  $4.86  U.  S.  gold  is  equivalent 
to  one  pound  sterling. 

Rates  in  cents  are  per  100  lbs.    Rates  in  sterling,  unless  .other> 
wlie  specified,  are  per  2240  lbs.»  and  5%  primage  must  be  added* 
Engasfements  must  only  be  made  subject  to  our  conflrmaUoo^ 
012/6=12  shillings,  6  pence. 
15. — Vir;?inia  Line  Froijrht  Rates  from  Newport  News  and  Norfolk 
to  Liverix)ol  and  I^udou 
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IMmU  CLASS  KATES 

PER  CUBIC  FOOT  OB  PER  100  POUNDS  AT  CAKBIEB'S  OPTION 


FORTS 

74LUABLSB 

DB 

D 

1 

1 

S 

« 

*TUlltACO,                  •* 

tl.10  eub.  n. 
I,u  too  lb«. 

oe«t«  iub,ft 
U  00  too  too. 

«l«to.««b.li. 
t4cio.sottbo. 

atoOi.Mb.ft 
Ttou.iooibo. 

l«ff«».Cttb.  ft 

ttcta,Btotb*. 

tOtta.ttoa 

•PiivU»B«Urar,  Ecu.1 

tT  eta  cab.  ft. 
II  It    IM  Ibi. 

IIH  cuk.  ft 
tJO  MO  1U. 

•T  eu.  e«b.  ft 
ftl>   100  lbi. 

Of  «la.  e«b,  ft 
•t  eta.  MO  Ibi. 

iT«io.<ab.ft 
«Tcto.Mo|bo. 

tt  cu.  cub.  rt 

tleti   MO  lb*. 

tta«a.t^| 
•Oc«».Mta 

lobUoi.     ?«ru         -v 

•t  eti.  cub  ft. 
iLlt   100  }tn. 

|M>  «ub.   ft. 

Ill  too  ]b«. 

«Tc1«.C4b   ft 
11.10   100  lbi. 

Mci4.etib.lt 
n  «u.  100  lbi. 

rt  eta  cub.  n. 

OTcU    MOIbi. 

tr  ct*.  cub,  ft 

01  fta  too  Lba 

Mcten^j 
UttM.  MO  Of 

VnytA,         FifU 
ftAltTCrry. 

ffT  ete.  vub.  ft 
•41*  MO  Itaa. 

•rtH% 

fl.U  eub.  H. 
1.W  100  tbi. 

IT  cU.  «ib-  ft 
ILlt   1«0  Ibi. 

it  Bis.  ««b.  ft 
01  eta.  100  Ibi. 

«l«la.««b.ft 
rietaiooibi. 

ilct^««b.ft 
ffolo.M*lhs. 

OletRMtVi 

tChlmbou,  Ptra 
SAmftoeo.      '* 
Oasinm,          " 
Hutcho,        " 
TumbM,        *' 

tteti  ctib.  ft. 
tt  11  !•«  Ibi 

•t.ti  cub.  tt. 

•  M  iOO  Ibt 

IT  cti.  «ilb.  ft 
11.10    100  lbi. 

M  ela.  tub.  ft ' 
■tela.  100  lbi. 

«l«IO.i^   ft 
n«ta.MOlte. 

l«ct»^Mb.R. 

TO  cC*.  too  tbo. 

••cl».«i*.i 
tlcta-Mta 

CftlUo,»wu               1 

f  i,tt  iM  hv. 

U^u  nib.  ft 

ufl  MO  hw. 

•Tcti.««b.fL 
tl.M   MO   UiL 

«T  c«a.  mib.  rt 
01  ela.  100  Ibo. 

■Tela.  Mb.  ft 
«t  via.  MO  Iba. 

Mct».eiib.fi. 

«ia<li.tOttbo. 

itetcMon 

ti  ala.  mta.  li. 

tlJS  tub.  ft 
t^   too  Ibi. 

or  eta.  vwb.  ft 
ttio  too  Ibi. 

itrta.  Mb.  ft 
Oi  ct*.  MO  Iba. 

01  eu.  cob.  ft 
TO  cto.  100  lb*. 

Itettdib  ft 
TO  eta.  leotbft. 

itau  eobl 

ties*,  iota 

Ho, 

ttmm.mat.t%. 

VLfS  cvb.   It 
iM   MO  Ibi. 

«T  «U.  tub,  Ol 

iti*  MO  Ibi. 

«t«tt.  Mb,  it. 
•loio.  WOtbo. 

tt«U.<ab.tt 

TO«li.  lOttbi. 

It  eta.  Mb.  rt 
4t«to.itOlba. 

•tci^lltlfe 

fT«Un,l^na 

•l,IJ  MO  »■. 

•flH% 

i,io  100  Ibi. 

9f  «te.  «tib.  ti. 
•tit  100  Ibi. 

ii  it*,  etib.  fu 
•1  oil.  MO  tba. 

IT  eta,  cab.  ft 

•r«io.ieoUH. 

ft  Ma.  cub.  ft 
•tcfia.wolbt 

Metat.<«b.| 

••««i.ittM 

ArteA,Cl3i]«                j 

■T  «<•.  c«b.  11.  , 
not    MO  IIM. 

t.u  too  tbi. 

OTtte.ciA.ft 

•tit  leo  tbi. 

«T  itt.  vub.  ft 
•Ifto.  lOOlba. 

■T«la.«iib.ft 
•t  eto.  100  tbi. 

Ucta.«ab.  ft 

tOdtltOttl 

^iMfUA^Chlk 

li-OI   M»  11m. 

tij*  ««b.  n. 

iJO   MO  Lbi. 

•Tola.  evb. ft. 
I1.M  MO  Iba. 

IT  etA.  cub.  ft. 
•«  ata.  100  Iba. 

•T  eta.  abb.  ft 
IT  da,  100  Iba. 

ffTcia.eiib.ft 

Ot  eta.  Ml  lb*. 

u«io.Mbs| 

BtoM.  itO«i 

^1SSSU"^ 

Iteit.  si^.  fi. 
UJm  MO  lb*. 

ttJt  cub.  ft^ 
UO  MO  IbO. 

It  eta.  Abb.  ft 
ttii  iM  Iba. 

Uata^eub.  fi. 
•1  ««•.  MO  Ibt. 

M  eta.  Mb,  ft 

»*  81*.  100  lbi. 

U  eiu.  eub.  ft 
tt  etA.  100  Iba. 

iieta.  MOtt* 

CbuuraJ,          " 

•T4te.MA.fL 

ll,M  toe  lAa, 

•ftH% 

tt^  «vb,  rt 
ftoo  too  lb». 

or  Ola.  cob.  fi. 
ti.it  too  lio. 

ItflLMb,  ft 

•Ictt^MOIbft. 

•Toia.Mb.rt 
iT«ta.iootbs. 

nou.Mb.ft 

ttCti.  1001^ 

Ua«o.Oi^l 

fSoauinibo.  ** 

IL40    l«0  Ibi 

ILJI  «wb.  ft 
1^   MO  Ibg. 

«f  Hi.  Mb.  fi. 
ILlt  m  ibA. 

a  ita.  «ib.  ft 
Hvto^Mtlbc. 

ttvtaetfb.  ft 
to  «lav  IOO  Iba. 

ileto  nb.ft 

to  eta.  ito  ibt. 

nii>.t»M 

auMCo.  Chlto 

•T  ««»,  ««0u  n. 
It  M  too  tkt. 

HJt  osb.  ft 
UM  MO  Ibi. 

«T«la.  nib.  ft 

11,11  100  tb*. 

IO«ta.cab.  ft 

tl«U.MOIb». 

M  «U.  cob.  ft 
ft  «4».  100  Ibo. 

|T«la.  tub.  ft 
IT  eta.  MO  tbo. 

tt«Mu|l»M 

Hj|tl|qim^  CbO« 

MclLMOIte 

|:t»i  iifb    ft 

t^   MO  lb«. 

«T  9*m-  «vb.  ft 
ttIO   100  Iba, 

or  eia.  Mb.  ft. 
•fats.  MO  Iba. 

IT  00*.  eiA.  fL 
Of  sta.  100  a«. 

ttcta  tub.  tt 
Otiti.lt01t«. 

tioio.oobi.1 

rutftollaaUp     " 
FuateAraoM*     « 

tLI«  10*  IM. 

ItM  Mb.  ft 
LM  MO  lbs. 

OOata.  Mb.t1. 
•LOO  %m  Ibo. 

It««.«rib.lt 

ttoio^Moibo. 

ttOlO.OVb.ft 
•I  Mo.  MO  Iba. 

U  ibi.  Mb,  ft 
tt0O».kOtibu. 

•IMO  OMkI 

►.IT. 
t  Minor  FonnluPoftt,  Wm  l«om  No.  t. 


JTm*  10. — Eeprodacitoim  from  TarliTs  of  Royal  Mali  Steam  Packet  Oo.  from  New  Tq 
Allying  to  Through  Bllla  of  Lading  Transshipping  at  Coloa 
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OLASSinOATION 


Arid.  Aetlic  (Wood  Vla^tf). 
•        •    (Glidal) 


Bdiqaid)... 
OuboGe  (Ckystab)., 


Otrfe 

Uetfe  ..-. 
Uofutk:. 

hRtrie.... 
Oafie.... 


Snlpoiinc* . . . . 

•    Tartvic 

Ad^ns 

E  Matter.. 


Acricaitonl  Madaatvy  (Set  Item  18<) 

rWaie 

r  (Umroriced) 


Akotel(^toM%). 

•      (over  •5%).. 

Al— eci  (Comrnon)., 

•       N.O.S.... 


Anhydrous « 

Carbooate  and  Lump 

Chloride 

Hydrodilorate  (Crystab)  . 
•  (Liquid).. 

Liquid 

Mujiate 

Scmhbf 

^phate 


AaSaeDyet. 


Apeata  Water , 

Apothecary  Wares,  N.  O.  &. 
Appani  (enepting  Silk) 


Boiler  and  Pipe  C^overiog. , 


a 

8 

D 
1 
1 
D 
1 
1 
1 
1 
D 
D 
1 
Y 
D 
1 
3 
8 
4 
3 
1 
8 
1 
1 
DD 
3 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
D 

1 
1 

D 
D 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
3 
1 
3 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
4 
3 


B 

BabhiuUetid 1 

Bag!  and  Bagsiaf  (Jute) 3 

■    Canvas 8 

*  and  LabeU  (Paper) 3 

Baitt 1 

Ba2aea(0a) 2 

Balances  (Nic&el  or  Copper) 1 

Banknotes  (Unsigned) V 

Barley 2 

Barrels  (Aluminum) 8 

Barytes 4 

Bastnettes 2 

Basket  Ware « 3 

BathTubs 3 

Bau 2 

Battery  C^ 2 

Beads 1 

Beads  (Common) 3 

Beans 6 

Beds  (Feather) 2 

Bedsteads  Angles 4 

(Brass) 2 

•        (Iron) 3 

BeeHives 3 

Beef,  in  barrels  and  half  barrels  (by 

weight) 1 

Beer 3 

*  (Motoring 3 

*  in  iron  casks  (by  weight) 3 

BeUow8(Hand)... 2 

■       (Smith's)., 3 

B€lls,N.O.S 2 

*  Brass,  or  Brassware 1 

Belts  and  Qelting  (Cotton  and 

Leather) 1 

Bi-Chromate  of  Potash 3 

Bicycles  and  Parts 2 

Billiard  Tables ^ 

Binders 3 

Birdcages.  3 

Biscuits 2 

Bitters 2 

Bitumastic  Solution 1 

Blacking 3 

BlackLead 3 

Blankets 2 

Bleaching  Powder 1 

Blinds 2 

Blind  Rollers 3 

Blocks  and  Pulleys 3 

of  Cement.  Glass,  Stone.  Earth* 

Marble 3 

BlueVitriol 3 

(Washing) 3 

Boau  (not  exceeding  20  ft.) 8 


Boflcn  and  Acoesaories.-. 2 

BoOer  Compodtioa 2 

BoQar  Tubes  (otbar  than  Brass) 

Boitt and  Nuts..... 

Bone  Ash ,. 

Bonnets.  Straw  (Untrimmed) .....(. 

Boo^N.O.S 

Bookbinders' Materials 

Boots  and  Shoes 

Borax  (Refined) 

•  (Unrefined) 2 

Bottles.  Common  (empty)  and  Bottle 

.Cape  (Set  Item  18<) 4 

Bottles  (Thermos) , 2 

Bowling  Alleyfu 3 

BoaBoards 3 

Boxlroos 3 

Bra]0»Shoes , 3 

Brandy , 2 

BnusKettles 2 

Brassware,  N.  0.  S , 1 

Brattice  Qoth. . . . ,. 2 

Brewers  Chips... 3 

Brick  Baker. . ; 3 

Bricks,  Comnxm  (See  Item  18>c) .... 

-      Bath ;, ^ 

Britannia  Metal  Gkxtds , 

Bronse  Ware.  ...••• 

•  Wire 


Brushes,  ((^ommoh) 

•  (Fine) 

Buckets  (See  Item  18<)., 3 

Buddea  (Common) ,....  8 

•  (Fine) 1 

Buffers  (Railway) 3 

BulM 2 

Burlaps 3 

Butter  and  Butterine,  in  cases   (by 

weight) , 2 

Butter  Workers 8 

Buttons 1 


Cabinet  Ware 2 

Cables  (Electric) 1 

Calcium  Carbide 2 

(ailoride 3 

■  Phosphide D 

^        Sulphate 4 

■  Sulphide 1 

Camphor  (on  deck) 1 

Candles  and  (>mdlewick 3 

•       (Xmastree) 2 

Cane 3 

C>nes  (Walking) 1 

Canned  Ck>ods  (except  Canned  Meats)  2 

Canned  Meats,  in  cases  (by  weight)  i 

Canvas.. i 


Fig.  16. — Continued 
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later,  export  buying  may  amount  to  little  short  of  frenzy. 
Corresponding  demands  for  freight  room  result  and 
force  the  ocean  rates  up  to  perhaps  double  those  which 
prevailed  before  the  excitement  on  the  floor  of  the  Prod- 
uce Exchange.  In  such  instances  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  practically  controls  the  ocean  freight  rates. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  not  to  he  denied  that  trans-oceanic 
freights,  particularly  in  what  are  known  as  the  long 
voyage  trades,  are  much  lower  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  voyage  than  are  the  rates  charged  in  the 
coastwise  service  of  the  United  States.  Figure  17  sets 
forth  the  current  coastwse  and  foreign  rates  on  certain 
classes  of  commodities  carried  in  their  respective  trades 
as  they  were  supplied  in  March,  1913,  to  the  Committee 


Commodities 


Dry  Goods  .-•.*. 
CnnDed  Goods  . . . 

Hardware 

Plows    

Other    A^lcul- 

tiirals    

Barrel  Oil   

Kerotene    


EUTxa  iif  Cents  fib  100  Pounds 


F«OM  New  Yosk  to 


S 


a 


I' 


15      in      19 

20        15        15 
(>)        (O       (O 


176^  120  00 

70^  42  5S 

79H  42  5S 

49H  42  58 

80  55  dS 

60^  51  46 

3QH  27  58 


»  ProblLlted, 

Fra,  17. — Corrent  Commodity  Hates  Applicable  from  New  Tork  to  Coast- 
wise Ports  Compared  wltb  Tbose  to  Foreign  Parts 
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PAcmc  Mail  Steamship  Company 

Trans-Pacific 
Freight  Tariff  No.  16 

EFFECTIVE  JANUARY  h  1913 

SUPOtSGDES  FRBIOHT  TARIFF  N».  II  AND  PREVIOUS  ISSUES 

RATES  OF  FREIGHT 

FROM 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

TO 

HONOLULU 


AND 


apan,  China,  Korea,  Siberia,  Philippine  Islands, 

India,  East  Indian  Ports,  Straits 

Settlements,  Etc. 


RATES  AND  CONDITIONS  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  NOTICE 


F.  8CHWERIN,  A.  M.  GARLAND, 

Vkit  Presideat  and  General  Manager.  Freight  Traffic  Manager 


Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 

JAMES  FLOOD  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

ISSUED  DCCEMBER  SO   IfU 


1& — BeprodacUon  from  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Trans-Padflc  Tariffs 


Ileffi 
No, 


FROM 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Fro^tit  pmtmUm  \n   U.  S.  OoM  C«fl, 

Eai-^PI  bA  ciihcTviBL  pnrvtdid.  mle*  sA  pet  tan  «f  40  cubic  f^i  wbca  ukta  b>  bimimi  mt wtt 
or  iJXXt  IbiL  wben  uJfta  by  «ctf!ht. 

Ale,. Beer,  Porter  and  Mineral  or  Charged  Waters,  in  glass.     .    . . 

Agricultural  Implements,  K.  D.,  inc  Shovels^  Spades,  Scoops  and 
Scrapers,  m  packages ,..,.» ....,/.... .., 

Apples  in  boxes      ..,.,.,,.. , . ,,,  *  *.*,  j  ,**,**  ,^»  *,,••,--.-  ^  ^ 

Arsenic,  Crutle  or  White,  in  kegs.  .*. .♦,.*♦,..,...* 

Ajphalt,  in  bbls,,  quality  guaranl«sed  not  to  run,  or  In  Iron  Drums 

Automobiles  (completely  boxed  or  crated),  at  Owner's  risk. . 

Bark,  Tan,  ground,  in  sadcs. . ..,,  ♦-,.».,....*,...,..,..., 

Bark,  Extract,  in  barrels .  ..:*,'.*,»; 

Barley,  in  bags 1  *  /* .: j ' 

Barrels  or  Iron  Drums,  Empty,  Returned .,:.....,.... 

Beans,  Dried ,  in  sacks ......      . *•**.* 

Bicycles,  Bicycle  Paris,  and  Motorcycles,  boxed  or  crated. .. 

•Boilers * ._, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubbers,  in  cases , . . . : '. 

Bran,  in  bags   .... ... ....,.*" 

Bricks,  Common  Red .,,.*.   .     . 

Calcium  Carbide,  (in  iron  drums)  ivhcn  specially  arranged  for. 

Canned  Goods,  viz. :  Fish,  Fruits,  Meats,  Preserves,  Vegetables,  Sy- 
rup, Honey,  and  Condcns^  Milk  in  cases ' 

Car  Wheels  on  Axles.     .    . ,    , . ,    . .     .,..,..    .... 

Car*  K.  D  and  Car  Material,  N.  O.  S 

Cartridges,  Shotg^in  or  Rifle,  Gun  Caps,  Powder  and  Unloaded 
Shells  for  Firearms ,,,,.,.... . 

Cement,  in  barreU  or  sacks.  .^ . .'. ,  .^ , * 

CiEarcttes,  in  cases .,  ..\^*., \.^. 

Cigarette  Holders,  in  cases  •  ,\  , ; .  ,*; ,,.'.;......../ ■. 

Coffee,  Green,  in  bags. ........ »V  ;•.*«  .^. ^. 

Coke,  in  sacks ...  y*  ..**,.. *► ..,,*-.... 

Copper,  Bar  or  Ingot  ..*,«»•«.»  /I  ..,<  4  ****..*  < * 

Cotton  Bags  in  bales •.,....  ^ . ., '.,,...... 

Cotton  Piece  Goods,  in  bales  ot  cases , 

Cotton,  Raw.  Machine  Compressed  to  not  less  than  20  lbs.  pcf  en, 
[I.  {Square  or  Round),  in  boles. ; — 

Cotton,  Raw,  Uncompressed,  In  bales 

Cotton  Waste,  in  bales, 

Crackers.  Ediblcj  N .  0.  S.  in  cases 

Doors  and  Unglazed  Sash 

Electrical  Supplies  N.  0.  S.  (Including  Traissformers,  but  Exclu- 
sive of  Machmcry)  in  pkgs   , - ,  -  -  , 

Fell  or  Paper,  Roofing  and  Building,  and  Fixtures. 

PertiliiCT  N .  O.  S, ,  guaranteed  inodorous,  in  sacks.  ......* 

Fire  Clay.  Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotia,  Sewer  Pipe 

Fire  Clay,  Ga^^  Retort-;  and  Fire  Brick  Retort  Scttinf* 

Fish»  Ehricd  €r  Salted,  in  bags,  cases  or  bbls. . , ... ... 

Fish,  Pickled,  in  barrels  or  half  barrels '.i*  •  '.• f  •  • 

Flour,  in  barrels  or  sacks. %...«.*/..#.'».•/■•-> 

Fruit,  Dried,  m  cases,  or  in  tins  boxed . . . .  ♦ .....  ,^. ....... . 

Ginseng,  in  caiks  or  barrels,  iron  strapped ........,../.......  ^ 

Glass,  Old,  in  barrels  or  boxes .    * , , 

Globes,  Arc  Lii;ht  and  Incandescent  Lamp,  O.  R.  B.,  in  Itarre^' 
or  cases 


1 
2 

7 
B 
9 

10 

n 
12 
11 

14 
IS 
t6 
17 
.IS 

19 

20 
2) 

21 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 

JO 
$1 

n 

34 
35 

37 
18 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
J6 
17 


Grain,  N.  O.  S,,  in  bap .,......,.,...  .^. .. ., ^* .  ♦ 

Hair,  Compressed,  in  bal<^ , , .  , /.,,........*..'. 

Hay,  in  bales,  Double  Compressed  18  lbs,  per  en.  f I.  or  over. ... 

Hides,  Dried  Compressed,  in  bales 

Hides,  Green  Salted,  guaranteed  ino<loTou5,  in  bales  or  bundles. . 

Hoofs*  Horns  and  Bleached  Bones  fnot  human),  io  boxes  or  bags 

Human  Bones,  in  cases,  per  single  lemains. 

Human  Bones,  in  cases,  Chinese ■, 

Hops,  in  bales,  , ; ;.■.........« : : . . . 

Horseshoes  and  Nails  (Old),  in  barrels  or  boxes'.  ....*....,.... 

Household  Goods,  includini  Pumiture,  Books  and  Persona]  Ef* 
fecu,  released  to  1 1 0.00  per  100  lbs.  and  bill  ot  lading  10 
daosed  (Not  released,  double  rate^  to  be  applied) 


Weight 

Weight 
Meast, 
Weight 

Weight 
Mcast. 
Weight 
Meast. 
Weight 
Mcast. 
Weight 
Weight 

Ban*  »i  HuHnrntrf 

Weight 
Weight 
Weight 
Weight 

Weight 
Weight 
Weight 

Weight 
Weight 
Weight 
W*cight 
Weigjit 
Wdghi 
Weight 
Meast. 
Weight 

Weigbt 
Wdgl^ 
Weight 
Mcast. 
Meast. 

Weight 
Mcast. 

W(.oi)4<a«t.fi/0 
Wt  OTM«ut.9A}. 
irt.orM«wt,S/d. 

Wdght 
Special 
Meast. 
Weight 
Weight 

Weight 
Weight 
Weight 
Meast. 
Weight 
Wdght 

Wl  «rliful.$A> 

Mcast. 
Mca.st. 
Weight 


110  00 

11  00 
6.00 
5  00 
8.00 

12  00 
10  00 
10  00 

S.50 

4.00 

10  00 

20.00 


12.00 

10  00 

6  00 
46.00 

9  OU 
5.00 

7  00 

iO  00 
5  00 
7  00 
12  00 
12  00 

12  50 
5-00 
4  00 
7.00 

8.00 

13  00 
BOO 
8.00 
7.00 

n  00 

7,50 

5,00 

6.00 
7.00 
8.00 
8.50 


10.00 

40.00 

6.00 

20  00 

8  00 

10  00 

6  00 

10.00 

7.00 

4.00 

5.00 

20  00 

r.oo 
5.00 


10.0a 


Fig.  18,— Continued 
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CHARTERS  AND  FREIGHT  RATES 

ARBITRARIES  ON  GENERAL  CARGO 

BEYOND 

ASIATIC  COMMON  POINTS 

an  to  0old;  per  40  cu.  ft.  or  3.000  llw.,  ihip*s  option,  and  will  apply  on  sinfif^ 
^Kept  •»  particularly  providad  for  In  foot-notes. 

AFPLYINQ  VIA  YOKOHAMA.  JAPAH 


packagM  up 


roar 

AfHimy 

^ 

TpKt 

AiMinnr 

FORT 
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11 
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fRA-nS  ON  NBAVY  CARGO  TO  AMY  OP  THB  ABOVB  MBNflOMeD  PORTi. 


--; ^--^  — J^O"^  (■  Bchtm  or  06  Aon  at  port  «l  triinhij— t  tm  •  period  Mfl 
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APPLVlNO-VlA  KOB8.  JAPAN 


Afbitewr 


"m 


& 


PORT 


& 


UM 

».M 

4. 

3.M 

«. 

3.M 

Is 

)M 

i. 

•  18 

18 

•ItaMlWTCfc... 


I.M 


4.M 
i.M 
f.M 


1:8 
IS 

S.fl 
S.M 

!:8. 


Ptrt  Ai 
Pym 


t.M 

I.M 
f.M 

!;8 

4.M 
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fRA-nS  ON  NBAVY  CAROO  TO  ANY  OP  JHB  ABOVB  MENTIONBD  PORIS, 

I  to« , ; 2ML  to  booddadto 

ivim .......^ :  55%.  "    "      "      ' 


•. T»*lo* 

r AiMawy  I 

^ -^-. JO  Aan  ot  port  ol  tnodUynnl  f*  o  piriod  ool  «iiiiiilii^  tea  dojnit  w  «l 

•I  tM  dBin  frao  dM«  of  ofTivml  a<  the  cMgo  an  for  ooMifMO't  aeeovBt.  " 
*,iot  OlBBiw  iiy  oRiM  dniiw  tho  aoBlhrol  DooMlMr.  Jomwy  aad  Wbrnuy  mmf  h 

Mv  a*  port  «« ttmiiMtmmfH  «■  alonco  aad  olhw  rhania  at  tnwliltHiiBt  port  wUb  a*^ttaf  fem>dla«.  to  ba  bouM  by  4 


"fe^- 


PARCEL  TARIFF 

Prom  Stn  Frandnoo  to  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  and'Misiula  6y  direct  steions^. 


PARCBLaATa 

RATB 

ADDITIONAL  CUARCB  FOB  VALUB 

VALUBO  AT 

BATB 

VAJ.UBP  AT 

$1.50 
•2.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3  SO 
4.00 
4.50 
5.00 
.10 

NoioceedinglSlbs .*.. 

Ovtt- 15  Iba.  and  not  exceeding   20  lbs 

"    20   "      "      "           *'         25    ** 

"2S"      **     ••           "         30"...." 

"        IQ      M          M          M                     M                 35       '•     .  .  .-. 

*'    35   w      •»     u            M         40    "  \... 

••  40  M    M    ••       «      45  M  ;;; 

45   ••      *•      «•           <•         50    •* 

2S*?«ngS01bs.,perIb 

OVBft 

NOT 
BXCBBD'O 

OVttL 

NOT 
BXCBBD'O 

a4S« 

$50.00 

75  .PO 

100:00 

200.00 
300.00 
400.00 

$75.00 
100.00 
200.00 
.300.00 
400.00 
500.00 

.11.00 
2.00 

3.00    : 

4.00- 
5.00 
6.00  • 

1500.00 
■60Q.00 
700.00 
800.00 
900.00 
Over 

88S888 

$7.06 
•8.00 
9.00 
10.00 
10.00 

1% 

"•'■i^  A^'fcjMha  to  potaft  btyodd  AKKttr  fwti  <r  CA 

<A)  Chmwik^  U^fAifltii  to  poUia  bqrand  ili'rimiliil  Aiialk  Port*  <d  CaO  aiaat  be  prepaid  thRMglr  fno 
.  (D  For  ••  tmkM  mliiiaa  to  pal|«i  bm^midw  AaiaiVB  Porta  of  CaO.  ooe  aitf»  afgnad  eopy  ol  Bm  of 
r*  *■  «Mk  CHtaOH  br  tha  i«Mt  ol  tl^  TViow  atoMvMp  d««a.«t  Aaiatic  Porta  of  CalL  Withoot  tUa  extra  BOI  of 
a  *Mili|i  ml.    Tka  oopy  Aaald  ba  jlawpad:  ifoK  CHftooia  parpooca  only.-*    Thk  appUaa  aapMlaUy  bi  tht  tam 


uSSt' 


HaUe  ta  ba  driayad  M  P« 


*    (Q  AiUkMba  do  aat  iodode  OMt  «C  laadiat  at  poet  of  ^aotiaaOoi)  eieept  aapadaOy  ao  latfcated.    Tba  feoord 
."V^  dae.   Tba  MbHiMfM  Oalr  lodade  4att«prr  oeac^dM^ra  4ida. 

0>  aOLB  OP  LADIM  AoaU  iMnqra  bo;rti  iiil>    *0a  OHsa  tiaaihlppid  at  Afdatie. Parte al Cell  for  dreriaattoirjiai^id.  i 
^  Uiei  «a  aot  ta^o^Ua  te  4MHIM  tevMd  AiMk  ^eta  al  CaB."    Ueal  Mm  beyaad  Akiatia  Porta  of  Cell  Accent  a    ~ 
•  aaw  tteto  BUk  «i  Udbi^ 

Ol   (yualii  m  teftr  Bhi  Ujfomt  a>ia#il  aad  Eoag  Koof  to  vwloM  OmH«(9  Aootod,  4i(  oppBoktioQ. 


raftooB  to  that  CoHlcBaea..«ka  ddKbry  fr 


I 
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of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  engaged  in  the  investi* 

gation  of  shipping  combinations* 

In  Table  3  some  curious  variations  and  an  apparent 
lack  of  uniformity  in  freight  rates  will  be  observed. 
Thus,  dry  goods  are  taken  from  New  York  to  Shanghai, 
a  distance  of  12,500  miles,  at  60  cents  per  100  pounds, 
but  twice  as  much  is  charged  for  taking  the  same  goods 
from  New  York  to  Cape  Town,  a  distance  of  only  7,000 
miles.  On  the  other  hand,  canned  goods  and  hardware 
cost  much  more  for  transport  to  Shanghai  than  to  Cape 
Town ;  barrel  oil  takes  a  higher  rate  to  Cape  Town  than 
to  Shanghai;  kerosene  (in  cases)  costs  more  to  Shanghai 
than  to  Cape  Town,  Dry  goods  form  a  most  important 
element  in  our  trade  with  China,  almost  n<Jthing  at  all 
in  that  line  being  done  with  South  Africa.  On  the  con- 
trary, South  Africa  is  a  much  larger  market  for  Ameri- 
can hardware  than  is  China* 

Other  discrepancies  may  sometimes  be  similarly 
explained,  yet  sometimes  they  seem  to  arise  from  custom 
or  merely  by  chance.  It  may  be  found  that  rates  of 
freights  named  from  New  York  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  are 
considerably  higher  than  rates  named  on  an  identical 
shipment,  perhaps  by  the  same  steamer,  for  the  much 
longer  voyage  from  New  York,  via  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to 
Buenos  Aires.  On  investigation,  however,  it  may  be 
learned  that  the  Rio  rate  includes  the  heavy  port 
charges  there  for  unloading  and  lighterage  ashore.  There 
are  also  seemingly  strange  discrepancies  in  the  rates  of 
freight  on  certain  commodities  between  the  same  ports, 
and  the  income  of  a  ship  varies  considerably  according 
to  the  preponderance  in  its  cargo  of  certain  classes  of 
freight 

Competition  among  liners  has,  at  times,  assumed  the 
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character  of  a  veritable  war  involving  no  small  degree 
of  aotaal  enmity.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  remark  before  long,  agreements  among  ship- 
ping companies  have  often  resulted  in  uniform  rates  on 
the  same  cargo  to  the  same  port  of  destination  from 
which,  frequently  enough,  no  deviation  whatever  is 
obtainable.  **  Prior  to  1910  there  was  in  the  foreign 
shipping  trades  of  the  United  States  a  period  of  fierce 
and  chaotic  rate  cutting.  At  times  cargoes  were  carried 
at  such  unprofitable  rates  as  $2  a  ton  to  the  Biver  Plate, 
$3  a  ton  to  the  Philippines,  China,  and  Japan,  $2.50  a 
ton  to  Australia,  and  $4  a  ton  to  South  Africa.''  •  Such 
rates  are  extraordinary  and  of  infrequent  periodical 
recurrence,  as  pools  and  conferences  are  formed,  break 
up,  and  reform. 

11.  Combined  Eail  and  Watbb  Bates 

American  railways,  like  those  in  most  other  countries, 
favor  export  shipments  in  various  ways.  In  the  case  of 
inland  rates  of  freight,  they  frequently  extend  periods  of 
free  storage  at  port  while  awaiting  ships  and  reduce  the 
charges  for  lighterage,  etc.  Chicago-New  Orleans  rail 
rates  on  goods  for  domestic  deliveries  are  higher  than 
the  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  but  if  the  railway 
bill  of  lading  is  noted  *'for  export,''  the  New  York  rate 
is  usually  granted  to  shipments  routed  via  New  Orleans. 
Reduced  rates  by  the  rail  lines  usually  apply  more  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  through  foreign  bills  of  lading  in 
which  the  exact  differential  in  the  rail  rate  may  not  be 
easily  or  accurately  determined. 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  InvestlgatlDg  Shipping  Oombinations, 
page  ldb4. 
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Differentials  in  favor  of  export  goods  sMpped  by  rail 
from  interior  points  have,  in  the  past,  all  too  frequently 
served  as  texts  for  political  demagogues.  At  one  time 
there  may  have  been  some  slight  foundation  for  the 
assertion  that  railways  abandoned  an  unduly  large  per- 
centage of  their  regular  rate  to  ocean  carriers  brining 
foreign  goods  into  the  United  States,  favoring  the  foreign 
shipper  rather  than  the  American  manufacturer*  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  this  condition  has  practically 
disappeared.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  an 
economic  advantage  in  naming  preferential  rates  on  the 
products  of  American  farms  and  factories,  destined  for 
ultimate  shipment  to  distant  foreign  markets^  there  to 
encounter  competition  from  the  products  of  all  the  world- 
How  far  practices  of  railroads  in  this  regard  should  be, 
or  can  wisely  be,  governed  by  Federal  supervision  and 
direction  is  a  question  quite  outside  the  province  of  this 
chapter.'^ 

RaUway  o\^^lership  of  steamship  services  in  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic  trades  has  quite  recently  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  whole  country.  The  Panama  Canal 
Act  of  1912,  barring  railway-owned  vessels  from  that 
waterway,  will,  unless  repealed  or  modified  as  to  that 
provision,  undoubtedly  result  in  curtailing,  perhaps 
halving,  the  tonnage  of  our  sea-going  American  marine. 
It  at  present  seems  likely  to  have  another,  an  unexpected, 
result,  namely,  a  stiff  fight  for  trans-Pacific  export  freight 
by  the  rail  lines,  involving  lower  rail  rates  on  export 
goods  and,  more  than  possibly,  faster  trans-continental 
freight  services  than  hitherto  known.  The  so-called  '*silk 
trains*'  have  for  some  time  transported  valuable  cargoes 

i«  See  the  section  of  the  treatise  on  Freight  R<fl€9^We9tem  T^H^ 
iwrp,  bj  the  La  Salle  Extenitlon  Unlversltj,  relaang  to  thia  aubject 
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of  that  product  of  China  and  Japan  from  Pacific  coast 
ports  to  eastern  factory  centers  at  ahnost  passenger 
speed.  Should  a  similar  westbound  service  be  put  into 
effect  from  the  East,  the  South,  and  the  Middle  West, 
it  is  believed  that  ihe  trans-continental  rail  systems 
would  still  be  able  to  hold  their  own  with  the  all-water 
route  via  the  canal.  If  especially  low  rates  are  named, 
they  may  be  able  to  do  even  better  than  the  all-water 
route. 

Differentials  in  rail  rates  from  the  interior  to  seaports, 
favoring,  for  example,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New- 
port News  over  New  York  and  Boston,  have  sometimes 
been  held  responsible  for  increased  ocean  rates  from  the 
ports  favored.  These  differentials  make  the  net  through 
charge  to  foreign  destination  about  the  same,  thus  bring- 
ing little  profit  to  the  rail  route,  special  port,  or  anybody, 
save  the  steamship  owners. 

Another  effect  of  changed  conditions  following  adjust- 
ments and  supervision  of  rail  rates  is  to  be  found  in  the 
virtual  abandonment  of  the  trans-continental-Pacific 
route  by  our  large  China  trade  in  cotton  piece-goods. 
From  two  to  four  weeks  transit  time  is  usually  saved  by 
that  route  over  the  all-water  route  from  New  York.  This 
is  an  item  of  considerable  moment  at  times,  involving  in 
case  of  very  large  shipments  calculations  as  to  interest 
charges  on  the  investment. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  mills  in  our  southeastern 
states,  making  the  cotton  sheetings  and  drills  that  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  our  sales  to  China,  allowed  certain 
freight  rebates  when  shipments  were  despatched  direct 
from  the  mill  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Those  rebates  were 
not  always  the  exact  mill-New  York  freight  rates ;  some 
times  they  were  sufficiently  exaggerated  to  make  the 
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overland  ronte  profitable  as  well  as  desirable.  This  has 
all  been  done  away  with.  Rebates  today  must  be  exactly 
the  rail  rate ;  from  Piedmont,  S.  C,  for  instance^  45  cents 
per  100  pounds,  not  49  cent^  or  60  cents.  The  present 
rate  on  cotton  piece-goods  (in  bales)  from  New  York 
to  Shanghai  via  Suez  is  said  to  be  60  cents  per  100 
pounds.  The  rate  from  the  mill  overland  via  San  Fran- 
cisco is  $1,15,  It  is  ev-ident,  therefore,  that  a  small  varia- 
tion in  the  rate  by  either  route  will  determine  the  choice, 
although  certain  kinds  of  cotton  goods,  cotton  flannels, 
for  instance,  even  now  take  the  overland  route  in  spite 
of  its  rare  patronage  of  late  by  shippers  of  other  cottons, 
A  considerable  trafltic  through  to  Australasia  and  the 
Far  East,  in  small  shipments  of  sundry  goods,  still  passes 
over  the  trans-continental  lines  from  the  Middle  Western 
and  even  from  the  Eastern  states.  This  traffic,  while 
large  in  the  aggregate,  is  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  small 
lots  handled  in  ingenious  fashion  by  forwarding  agents 
who  specialize  in  combining  carload  shipments.  This 
traffic  and  prevailing  rates  are  well  described  in  a  letter 
to  the  author  from  a  wellknown  firm  of  Chicago  forward 
ing  agents,  reading  essentially  as  follows : 


Export  rates  to  Australia  and  the  Far  East  via  the  Paciflo 
Coast  on  so-called  ** Merchandise/'  which  includes  eveo'thing 
except  boats,  broom  coro,  human  bones,  ginseng,  jewelr>%  pianos, 
and  organs  (not  including  folding  organs),  silverware  and  other 
plated  ware,  wheels  (buggy  and  carriage),  live  animals,  and  all 
other  perishable  cargo  requiring  refrigerator  service,  are  $1.50 
per  hundred  pounds  in  carload  lots. 

Brokers  and  forwarding  agents  in  Chicago  make  up  carloads  of 
merchandise  by  securing  from  various  concerns  their  less-than- 
carload  shipments  and  ship  these  consignments  for  the  Far  East 
at  rates  from  $1.60  to  $2  per  hundred  pounds.  Th«;se  rates  apply 
to  the  so-called  ports  of  call,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong 
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Kongy  Manfla,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Auckland,  etc.  To  points 
other  than  ports  of  call,  there  are  certain  arbitraries.  To  ports 
of  call  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  generally  $2  per  hundred 
pounds  is  charged  for  less-than-oarload  lots  in  combined  carload 
shipments. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  rates  there  are  so-called 
commodity  rates  which  apply  on  carloads  of  soap,  syrup,  twine, 
vehicles,  automobiles,  machinery,  and  other  articles.  These  rates 
are  as  a  usual  thing  lower  than  the  merchandise  rate,  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  ship  less  than  carloads  and  secure  a  rate  any- 
where near  the  carload  rate.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  firms  in  the  Middle  West  who  can  make  up  carloads  of 
other  than  ** merchandise,"  with  the  exception  of  machinery,  of 
which  there  are  regular  cars  leaving  Chicago  for  the  Orient 
made  up  of  less-than-carload  shipments. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  far  cheaper  for  a  manufacturer  of 
merchandise  or  commodity  articles,  when  he  is  located  in  the 
Middle  West,  to  ship  to  the  Far  East  and  Australia  via  the 
Pacific  Coast  than  via  New  York,  provided  the  goods  are  measure- 
ment goods,  that  is  to  say,  provided  that  their  measurements  are 
out  of  proportion  to  their  gross  weight. 

It  is  reported  that  new  rates  are  to  be  put  into  effect  on  tlit? 
first  of  next  year,  1914,  by  the  steamship  companies,  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  ports  to  Australasia.  (These  rates  were  put  into  ef- 
fect but  were  disrupted  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.) 

These  rates  will  be  as  follows:  If  shipments  exceed  4  cubic 
feet  to  the  100  pounds,  the  ordinary  through  rates  stated  above 
are  increased  12^^  cents  per  100  pounds  for  each  additional 
foot  In  other  words,  if  goods  measure  9  cubic  feet  per  100 
pounds,  the  rate  to  Sydney,  for  instance,  will  be  $2  per  100 
pounds  in  less-than-carload  lots,  or  $1.75  per  100  pounds  in 
carload  lots,  plus  12^^  cents  for  each  additional  foot  per  100 
pounds  over  4  cubic  feet,  or  621^  cents  per  100  pounds  extra. 
Thus,  the  rates  become  $2,621^  per  100  pounds  in  less-than- 
carload  lots  and  $2.37^4  per  100  pounds  in  carload  lots. 

As  to  the  rates  and  time  via  the  Atlantic  Coast,  in  the  first, 
place,  the  Middle  Western  manufacturer  must  pay  the  inland 
freight  and,  if  he  quotes  f.  o.  b.  steamer  New  York,  cartage  eJi 
well  as  ferriage  have  to  be  paid  also.     Cartage  rates  in  New 
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York  are  rather  exorbitant.  It  takes  a  great  deal  more  time  to 
ship  to  Australasia  or  the  Far  East  via  Europe  or  direct  from 
an  eastern  port,  generally  from  60  to  75  days^  from  Chicago  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  time  varies  from  12  to  18  days;  from  the 
Coast  to  the  Orient  from  15  to  28  days,  making  the  through 
time  from  Chicago  from  30  to  50  days  if  prompt  comiectious 
are  made. 

The  rate  on  iron  stoves  to  Sydney,  Australia,  from  Chicago 
via  the  Pacific  Coast  in  less-than-carload  lots  is  $2  per  100  pounds 
as  charged  by  the  forwarding  brokera,  and  in  carload  lots  $1.75 
per  100  pounds.  The  average  measurements  on  iron  stovee  are 
9  cubic  feet  to  every  100  pounds.  The  rate  on  stoves  from 
New  York  to  Sydney  is  301/2  cents  per  cubic  foot,  so  that  on  100 
j)ounds  or  9  cubic  feet  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Sydney  will 
be  $2.75  per  100  pounds  on  any  quantity  in  less-than-carload  or 
carload  sliiptnciits  as  against  $2.00  per  100  pounds  in  less-than- 
carload  lots  and  $1J5  per  100  pounds  in  carload  lots  from 
Chicago  via  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  tiie  latt^er  case,  Chicago 
exporters  are  not  charged  extra  for  inland  freight,  cartage,  or 
ferriage.  Other  Middle  Western  maimfaeturers  have  to  pay 
only  the  freight  extra  from  their  towns  to  Chicago  and  a  small 
charge  for  drayage. 

Take  gas  fixtures  or  lamps  to  Manila,  for  example.  The 
average  measurements  are  10  cubic  feet  to  every  100  pounds 
groasL  The  rate  from  New  York  to  Manila  is  about  23  cents 
per  cubic  foot,  or  $2.30  per  100  pounds,  These  same  goods  can 
be  shipped  from  Chicago  to  Manila  via  the  Pacific  Coast  at  a 
through  rate  of  $L75  per  100  pounds  in  less-than-carload  lots, 
or  $1.50  in  carload  lots,  a  saving  of  55  cents  per  100  pounds  in 
less-than-carload  lota  and  80  cents  per  100  pounds  in  carload 
lots,  with  no  charge  for  cartage,  inland  freight,  or  ferriage. 

New  York  authorities,  however,  declare  that  some  large 
shippers  complain  of  vexatious  delays,  sometimes  of 
weeks,  and  general  csareless  treatment  of  export  goods 
at  Pacific  coast  ports* 

Speaking  in  a  very  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that 
tlirough  foreign  bills  of  lading,  issued  from  interior 
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points  hy  the  raUways,  are  not  usually  the  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  ordinary  shipper  of  general  merchandise 
in  limited  quantities,  although  through  bills  of  lading  on 
grain  from  the  Northwest  are  frequent.  Some  railways 
actively  solicit  such  freights,  saving  work  and  worry  to 
the  shipper  who  does  not  care  to  devote  personal  atten- 
tion to  matters  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  But 
economies,  and  sometimes  more  efficient  service,  can  often 
be  secured  by  a  study  and  investigation  of  the  available 
ways  and  means. 

Some  European  countries,  especially  those  that  exer- 
cise state  control  over  railways,  have  modified  inland 
rates  on  export  goods  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the 
United  States.  Co-operation  with  steamship  lines  has 
also  been  developed  further,  as  has  already  been  hinted 
in  the  case  of  Germany.  Theoretically,  the  fullest  co- 
operation and  the  extreme  reduction  in  rates  are  thor- 
oughly scientific  means  of  developing  foreign  trade  and 
are  desirable  and  praiseworthy  from  an  economic  point 
of  view.  Our  American  jealousy  of  the  growing  power 
of  great  corporations  should  not  blind  us  to  those  facts. 

In  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Report  for  July  23, 
1913,  there  were  published  informative  reports  as  to  rail 
and  ocean  freights  on  export  goods  in  France,  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  and  Spain.  From  a  table 
supplied  by  the  American  Consul  General  at  Marseilles, 
the  following  figures  may  be  quoted  as  illustrating 
preferential  rates  granted  some  commodities  for  export 
by  French  railways,  the  rates  named  applying  for  dis- 
tances from  100  to  200  kilometers  (62  to  124  miles)  from 
Marseilles,  per  metric  ton  mile  (metric  ton,  2,204.6 
pounds). 
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Cheese,  less  ttmn  5-toD  sbipmeiits $3.91  $a20 

Cotton  Goods,  less  tlian  5-too  sbiptuentB. ..        5.15  3^ 

Glassware,  less  than  S-too  shipments. . . .  * ,        2.36  2.04 

Machinery,  less  than  5- ton  shipments.,...         3^  2^ 

Wine  (in  cases),  less  than  5-ton  shipments,         3.29  Z68 

In  this  publication,  also,  the  American  Consul  General 
at  Berlin  reported  on  German  export  rates,  as  compared 
with  normal  rates,  by  rail  from  certain  interior  manu* 
facturing  points  to  ports  for  shipment  by  sea.  The 
results,  on  the  cominodities  selected  as  examples,  are  set 
forth  in  Figure  19»**  The  rates  are  per  metric  ton  in 
carload  lots  of  10  tons. 
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Fio.  19. — German  Export  Commociity  Hates  as  Compared  with  Import 
Commodity  Rates  hy  Rail  from  Certain  Interior  Manu- 
facturing Points  to  Specified  Ports 

12»  Details  Affecting  Man  neb  of  Shipping  and  Eates 

In  shipping  heavy  goods,  rates  of  ocean  freight 
ordinarily  quoted  do  not  apply  if  the  weight  exceeds  the 

i^Sp^Jal  freight  rates  for  export  as  allowed  by  German  raUwaya 
hire  also  bet'n  tmited  In  other  of  our  government  publications,  notably: 
Railicmif  Freiffhi  RaU%  Itiland  Waierways  and  Canals  of  Oermanif^ 
l«Bued  as  National  Waterways  Commission  Document  No.  ll>,  UMl; 
Dally  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for  September  %  190e«  and  March  2p, 
M2, 
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power  of  the  ordinary  winches  and  hoisting  apparatus 
of  a  ship.  Some  of  the  very  new  cargo  vessels  have 
specially  devised  cargo  handling  apparatus  capable  of 
hoisting  packages  weighing  as  much  as  five  tons  each. 
Occasionally  a  ship  may  be  found  possessing  a  steel 
derrick  that  can  handle  even  twenty-five-ton  loads.  The 
great  majority  of  ships,  however,  are  not  able  to  hoist 
loads  weighing  more  than  two  or  three  tons  with  their 
own  apparatus  and  usually  there  is  no  other  device 
at  hand.  When  heavy  pieces — locomotives,  for  example, 
or  boilers,  or  large  machinery — are  to  be  shipped,  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  engage  special  floating  derricks 
to  go  alongside  the  ship  and  hoist  the  heavy  pieces  in 
question  from  the  lighters  or  dock  into  the  ship's  hold. 

While,  ordinarily,  charges  for  putting  cargo  on  board 
of  ships  are  absorbed  in  the  rates  of  freight  named, 
charges  for  such  heavy  pieces  are  never  included  and 
must  be  provided  for  by  the  shippers.  In  all  harbors 
there  are  special  arrangements  for  taking  care  of  freight 
of  this  sort.  In  New  York  there  are  companies  which 
make  a  specialty  of  this  work,  charging  $25  per  hour 
for  the  use  of  a  floating  derrick,  the  time  being  calculated 
from  the  hour  of  departure  from  the  home  dock  to  the 
hour  of  return  after  performing  the  service  for  which 
it  was  engaged.  Therefore,  a  good  deal  of  careful  com- 
putation on  the  part  of  shippers  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  avoid  waste  of  time  and  to  provide  that  the  lighter 
carrying  the  pieces  to  be  hoisted  and  the  floating  derrick 
will  reach  the  ship  at  as  nearly  the  same  time  as  possible. 

When  heavy  pieces  of  cargo  are  despatched  by  routes 
that  involve  transshipping  from  the  original  steamer  to 
another  in  order  to  reach  the  port  of  destination,  such 
transshipping  charges  are  not  absorbed  in  the  through 
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freight  rate  that  has  been  named  as  they  are  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  cargo.  Such  transshipping  charges  are  an 
extra  J  they  follow  the  goods  to  their  destination,  there 
to  be  collected  from  the  consignee  before  delivery,  unless 
special  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  o\\Tier8 
or  agents  of  the  initial  ship  taking  the  goods  from  this 
country.  ^Tien  possible,  such  arrangements  are  always 
advisable. 

In  many  instances  special  provision  has  to  be  made 
in  shipping  packages  of  unusual  size  in  some  one  dimen- 
sion or  in  general  bulk.  The  hatches  of  some  steamers 
will  not  admit  very  large  pieces.  Therofore,  these  pieces 
cannot  be  put  below  decks  and  special  agreements 
have  to  be  made  for  carriage  **on  deck,*'  which  is  not 
always  a  very  safe  arrangement  and  usually  involves 
higher  rates  of  insurance.  This  paragraph  applies, 
among  other  thingSi  to  such  exports  as  motor  or  other 
boats,  large  boilers,  sometimes  to  automobiles,  etc. 

A  shipment  of  explosives  of  any  sort  sometimes  neces- 
sitates the  exercise  of  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity.  All 
passenger  steamers  from  ports  of  the  United  States  are 
forbidden  to  take  explosives  as  part  of  their  cargo.  The 
term  is  sometimes  extended  to  include  such  chemicals  as 
ether  and  numerous  others  that  are  not  ordinarily  re* 
garded  as  dangerous  explosives,  especially  when  thor- 
oughly sealed.  There  is,  however,  a  large  and  prosperous 
export  trade  carried  on  in  American  gunpowder  and 
other  explosives  of  various  descriptions.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  ship  them  by  roundabout  routes,  employing 
strictly  cargo  vessels  bound  for  quite  different  destina- 
tions, usually  in  Europe.  A  great  m?my  more  lines  of 
strictly  cargo  ships  are  to  be  found  in  Europe  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  this  reason  these  shipments  are 
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frequently  taken  to  Europe  first  and  there  easily  make 
connection  for  port  of  ultimate  destination.  This  com- 
plication not  infrequently  affects  shipments  of  gasoline 
and  the  consequent  limitation  of  supplies  of  that  fluid 
sometimes  handicaps  trade  in  motors  using  it  as  a  source 
of  power. 

Certain  forms  of  acids  and  other  substances,  for  ex- 
ample, calcium  carbide,  must  be  shipped  in  iron  drums 
and  carried  **on  deck.*^  In  forwarding  any  goods  of 
similar  description  special  arrangements  must  always 
be  made  in  advance,  covering  not  only  the  manner  in 
which  the  goods  will  be  taken  care  of  but  also  rates  of 
freight  and  required  forms  of  packing. 

13.  Pbepayment  of  Fbeight  Charges 

In  former  days  it  was  customary  for  steamship  lines 
to  accept  cargo  subject  to  collection  of  charges  at  destina- 
tion at  the  rate  agreed  upon.  With  reforms  in  shipping 
practices  generally,  this  practice  has  grown  less  and 
less  with  each  passing  year.  Nowadays  there  are  few 
lines  of  steamers  that  do  not  demand  the  prepayment  of 
all  freight  charges  on  general  cargo  when  a  bill  of  lading 
is  issued.  Merchants  usually  find  it  wise  to  have  a 
thorough  understanding  with  their  customers  in  this 
regard.  The  purchasers  may  be  accustomed  to  doing 
business  chiefly  with  other  countries  from  which  some 
steamship  lines  may  still  permit  freight  charges  to  go 
forward.  Such  consignees  may  in  some  instances  enjoy 
certain  privileges  or  rebates  of  one  sort  or  another  not 
available  at  the  port  of  shipment  and  hence  they  will  b« 
dissatisfied  when  prepaid  freight  charges  are  unex- 
pectedly included  in  the  shipper's  invoice. 
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14,  Primage 


On  the  Atlantic  lm.>s  and  on  a  good  many  other  steani- 
ship  services  from  ports  of  this  country,  the  old  custom 
of  charging  what  is  known  as  '^primage"  on  freight 
rates  still  prevails,  although  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
it  has  now  been  abolished.  Primage  is  usually  explained 
as  a  charge  made  in  the  early  days  of  the  shipping  indus- 
try, intended  to  pay  the  captain  of  a  vessel  or  his  officers 
and  crew  for  devoting  what  was  expected  to  be  special 
attention  to  the  safe  loading  and  stowage  of  cargo.  Any 
such  disposition  of  funds  so  derived  was  long  ago  done 
away  with  and  the  charge  today  is  virtually  an  addition 
to  the  freight  rate.  In  some  instances  it  may  apply 
toward  the  remuneration  of  the  local  agents  of  the  ship. 
The  primage  charges  are  usually  either  five  or  ten  per 
cent  of  the  rate  of  freight  That  is  to  say,  if  the  rate 
quoted  is  40  shillings  plus  10  per  cent  primage,  it  virtually 
amounts  to  paying  a  rate  of  44  shillings  per  torn  It  may 
here  be  mentioned  that  primage  has  come  to  fulfill  another 
office,  namely,  supplying  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the 
popularly  condemned  ** deferred  rebates."  This  matter 
is  more  fully  explained  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  passing^  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  some  trades 
rebates  to  shippers  on  the  total  amounts  of  the  freights 
that  have  been  paid  for  a  given  period  of  time  are  gradu- 
ated on  a  scale  according  to  the  sum  of  such  freight 
moneys.  Thus,  in  the  New  York-Bermuda  trade,  im- 
porters in  Bermuda  have  received  a  rebate  of  ten  per 
cent  if  the  freight  paid  in  the  course  of  a  year  has 
amounted  to  from  $100  to  $1,000,  fifteen  per  cent  on 
freights  from  $1,000  to  $1,500,  and  twenty  per  cent  on 
freights  from  $1 ,500  up. 
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15.  Some  Common  Symbols 

At  this  point  we  ought  to  consider  another  matter 
intimately  connected  with  shipping,  prices,  rates,  etc.,  of 
which  inexperienced  shippers  should  take  careful  note, 
namely,  the  use  of  the  symbol  **f.  o.  b.,''  or  **free  on 
board."  Properly  speaking,  f.  o.  b.  means,  and  should 
mean  only,  the  delivery  of  goods  free  of  charge  on  board 
of  an  outgoing  ocean  vessel.  For  use  in  any  other  sense 
the  phrase,  or  the  abbreviation,  should  be  accompanied 
by  an  explanation.  The  necessity  for  this  is  not  always 
appreciated,  especially  by  inland  shippers,  who  some- 
times quote  **f.  o.  b.  factory'*  or  **f.  o.  b.  railway'*  or 
**f. o. b.  New  York.''  The  first  of  these  expressions  is 
used  sometimes  to  indicate  that  all  charges  are  extra, 
even  the  cartage  to  the  railway  station,  and  sometimes 
that  the  goods  are  delivered  to  the  railway;  **f.  o.  b.  rail- 
way" indicates  that  the  quotation  includes  the  costs  of 
putting  on  board  cars;  **f.  o.  b.  New  York,"  most  uncer- 
tain and  indefinite  of  all,  may  imply  simply  that  freight 
is  paid  to  New  York  and  that  transfer  to  the  outgoing 
vessel  will  be  extra,  or  it  may  be  used  in  its  proper  sense 
of  delivery  on  board  of  the  vessel.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
phrase  should  be  so  misused  as  it  has  b^en  in  the  past 
with  the  consequent  growth  of  uncertainty  as  to  its  exact 
significance.  Hence,  it  is  advisable  in  correspondence 
with  foreign  importers  to  qualify  the  expression  in  mak- 
ing quotations,  etc.,  with  an  explanation  of  exactly  what 
is  covered.  The  rule  in  all  foreign  business  transactions 
is :  Simplicity,  clearness,  exactness,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  misunderstandings. 

Another  symbol  frequently  used  is  the  abbreviation 
**f.  a.  s.,"  which  translates  into  **free  alongside"  and  is 
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used  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  with  reference  to  heavy 
goods  which  must  be  hoisted  on  board  vessel  by  outside 
power,  for  which  a  charge  is  made;  whereas  rates  on 
ordinary  cargo  include  the  use  of  ship's  winches^  crew, 
stevedores,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  it  nuiy  be  well  also  to  note  the  signifi- 
cance of  another  phrase  frequently  used  in  export  rela- 
tions and  abbreviated  '*c.Lf,'*  These  letters  stand  for 
**cost,  iasuraoce,  and  freight*';  they  imply  the  delivery 
of  goods  on  board  of  tlie  steamship,  the  prepajTnent  (or 
crediting)  of  freight  to  the  port  of  destination,  and  the 
adequate  insurance  of  the  goods  against  ordinary  sea 
risks.  Such  (piotations  are  very  useful  to  exporters, 
since  they  leave  no  uncertainties  on  the  part  of  custom- 
ers as  to  the  costs  of  goods.  The  shipper  *s  correspond- 
ents know  exactly  what  the  goods  that  are  offered  will 
cost  delivered  at  their  port 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  expression  '*c.  L  f.*'  covers 
nothing  excepting  the  items  named  above.  No  charges 
for  lighterage  at  destination,  quay  dues,  custom-house 
duties,  or  anything  of  that  sort  are  included,  nor  are 
charges  at  the  port  of  shipment  for  consular  invoices 
or  extras  of  any  nature.  It  is  frequently  advisable,  how- 
ever, when  quoting  prices  in  this  fashion,  to  indicate 
specifically  just  what  will  be  covered  in  order  to  avoid 
chances  of  possible  misunderstandings.  It  may  be  hinted 
that  if  prices  quoted  c.  L  f.  are  named  in  the  currency  of 
the  country  of  destination,  providing  that  country  has  a 
stable  currency  on  a  gohl  basis,  or  in  the  worhl's  great 
commercial  currency  of  British  Sterling,  prospective 
eostomers  are  still  further  pleased,  since  they  then  know 
just  what  they  have  to  pay,  in  money  with  which  they 
are  well  acquainted.    Moreover,  such  quotations  are  al* 
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made  to  include  a  little  extra  profit  for  the  shipper 
because,  in  any  case,  estimates  must  act  be  too  close  but 
must  cover  possible  lluctnatioiis  in  freight  rates,  etc. 
The  shipper  is  always  quite  safe  in  calculating  that  his 
customer  will  be  willing  to  pay  a  somewhat  better  price 
in  return  for  quotations  in  terms  that  leave  nothing  to 
gnesswork  or  chance. 

The  symbol  *'c.  a.  f,*'  is  sometimes  explained  as  **cost 
and  freight,"  but  in  that  sense  it  is  properly  written 
**c.&f."  The  true  meaning  of  c.  a,  f ,  is  identical  with 
c*  i.  f.,  having  its  origin  and  main  use  in  transactions  with 
French-speaking  correspondents  and  representing  the 
French  words  cout,  assurance^  fret.  The  expression 
**c,  i.  f.  e.,'*  or  ''c.  i.  f.  ande.,"  is  common  in  the  trade 
with  some  British  colonies,  notably  Australia  and  South 
Africa,  and  adds  to  the  items  of  cost,  insurance,  and 
freight  the  element  of  '* exchange/' 


TEST  QUESTIONS 
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1.  Why  does  competition  in  ocean  freight  rates  differ  from 
competition  in  rates  by  railroads? 

2.  How  many  standard  taiik  railway  carB  are  required  to 
load  the  oil  carrier,  San  Grcgorio  % 

3.  How  does  the  cost  of  transportation  on  water  compare 
with  the  cost  of  transportation  on  land? 

4.  Explain  the  use  of  the  terms  ton  and  hundredweight  as 
a  basis  for  ocean  freight  rates. 

5.  How  does  the  English  or  Imperial  gallon  differ  from  the 
American  gallon? 

6-  What  is  the  cubical  content  of  the  measurement  ton  on 
steamers?     On  sailing  vessels? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression  ** measures  more  than  it 
weighs*'? 

8.  Explain  why  there  is  such  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  quot- 
ing rates  on  ocean  carriers. 

9.  What  attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  freights  on 
ocean  carriers  ? 
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10.  What  bfluence  does  American  railway  practice  have  upon 
ocean  freight  methods  t 

11.  What  is  meant  by  charteriDg  a  vessel?  Distinguish  be- 
tween trip  and  time  charters.  What  is  the  basis  of  compensation  T 

12.  To  what  extent  is  a  standard  form  used  for  a  charter 
party  1 

13.  Wliat  is  meant  by  **lay  days'*? 

14.  What  risks  does  the  shipowner  assume  with  reference  to 
the  goods  wliieh  he  carries! 

15.  Why  do  charter  rates  fluctuate  so  greatly  in  value  ? 

16.  What  influenee  does  the  tramp  steamer  have  upon  line 
rates? 

17.  Enumerate  the  commonest  forms  of  charter  parties. 

18.  What  is  meant  by  the  warranty  in  a  charter  party! 

19.  Distinguish  between  general  cargo  and  special  cargo. 

20.  Why  IB  it  impossible  to  obtain  in  New  York  an  ocean 
freight  rate  or  commodity  classification  governing  shipments  to 
most  parts  of  the  world? 

21.  What  is  the  practice  with  reference  to  the  Central  Amer- 
ican and  West  Indian  trade  1 

22.  What  factors  are  chiefly  instrumental  in  causing  fluctua- 
tions  in  ocean  freight  rates  ? 

23.  How  do  the  trans-oceanic  freight  rates  compare  with  the 
coastwise  freight  rates  in  the  United  States? 

24.  In  what  ways  are  differentials  in  rail  rates  in  the  interior 
to  seaports  used  in  connection  with  foreign  commerce ! 

25.  To  what  extent  have  European  countries  modified  inland 
rates  on  e:xport  goods? 

26*  What  are  some  of  the  details  affecting  the  manner  of  ship- 
ping and  the  rates  on  extra  heavy  goods,  explosives,  certain  ehem* 
ieala^  etc.? 

27.  What  is  the  usual  practice  with  respect  to  prepayment  of 
ocean  freight  charges! 

28.  What  is  meant  by  primage? 

29.  What  preC4iutions  are  necessary  in  the  uae  of  the  symbol 
f.  o.  b.! 

30.  AVliat  other  symbols  are  frequently  used  in  connection  with 
^port  shipments  ? 
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CHAPTEB  Vn 

gHIPPZNa  AOaEEKEHTS,  POOLS,  AHD  GONFEBENOaS 

1.  OsNEBAL  Characteristics 

(a)  Existence  Acknowledged 

Judge  J.  W.  Alexander,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  which  has 
recently  investigated  shipping  combinations,  made  the 
following  announcement  on  June  13, 1913 : 

In  the  trade  with  foreign  ports  the  committee  found  at  least 
seventy-six  agreements  or  understandings  whose  purpose  was  to 
fix  and  maintain  rates,  regalate  the  trafiSc,  and  in  many  instances, 
pool  the  business.  These  agreements  govern  nearly  all  the  regu- 
lar lines  operating  in  various  branches  of  the  American  foreign 
trade  to  Europe,  Africa,  South  America,  and  the  Caribbean 
district.  Practically  all  the  lines  serving  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  seaboards  of  the  United  States  are  members  of  confer- 
ences or  work  in  cooperation  through  written  agreements  or  oral 
understandings. 

If  the  foregoing  statements  were  the  only  results  of 
the  investigation  carried  on  by  this  committee  during 
many  months,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  discovered  any- 
thing new,  for  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  sundry  agree- 
ments between  shipping  companies  has  never  been 
denied  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  In  the  course 
of  this  time  understandings  of  one  sort  or  another  be- 
tween steamship  lines  of  all  nationalities,  in  all  parts 
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of  the  world,  have  come  to  public  knowledge  from  time 
to  time,  sometimes  lasting  a  month  or  two,  occasionally 
enduring  for  several  years.  For  two  generations,  per- 
haps not  a  twelve-month  has  passed  that  has  not  wit- 
nessed some  development  of  agi^eements  between 
shipping  companies  for  mutual  protection  or  benefit,  the 
birth  of  new  combinations,  or  the  death  of  old  ones. 
Even  as  far  back  as  1868,  when  the  British  Post-Offico 
advertised  for  tenders  for  carrying  the  mail  from 
Queenstown  to  New  York,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Inman  Line  and  the  Cunard  Line  had  formed  a  **  com- 
munity of  interests,"  agreeing  not  to  underbid  each 
other. 

The  volumes  of  testimony  taken  at  the  public  hearings^ 
as  literally  printed  by  the  committee,  are  enlightening 
as  to  many  of  the  details  of  the  arrangements  between 
steamship  lines  and  the  methods  adopted  by  them  to 
regulate  rates,  apportion  traflSc,  and  divide  territories. 
A  close  study  of  these  records  is  to  be  commended  to 
anyone  who  seeks  a  thorough  knowledge  of  existing  con- 
illtions  in  the  shipping  trade,' 

(b)  Mistaken  Popular  Impressions 

In  these  days  of  widespread  public  hostility  to  any- 
thing that  savors  of  an  approach  to  a  monopoly,  the 
feeling  in  the  United  States,  perhaps  fostered  by  senti- 
ment against  our  railways,  has  undoubtedly  been  that 
ocean  carriers  as  a  body  have  united  to  bleed  the  Ameri* 
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1  Frequent  use  wlU  be  made  In  tbla  chapter  of  the  testixDooj  printed 
Id  the  Proceedlnga  of  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
flBberlet  in  the  Inreatl^ation  of  StilppJng  Oomblnations.  Washin^on^ 
*Ai3.    Credit  hereafter,  when  necessary,  will  simply  l>e  to  "Proceeding^*' 
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can  exporter.  This  has  frequently  found  expression  in 
the  writings  and  speeches  of  Bepresentatives  and  Sena- 
tors, some  of  them  honest  in  their  convictions,  others 
not  entirely  free  from  the  diaracteristics  of  the  dema- 
gogue, who  have  been  liberal  if  not  logical  in»  their 
assertions  that  foreign  ship  trusts  strangle  American 
commerce.  Wild  and  injudicious  statements  of  this 
character,  unsupported  by  a  shred  of  evidence,  have  been 
used  more  or  less  effectively  by  advocates  of  favorite 
measures  for  the  regeneration  of  our  merchant  marine 
and,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  have  found  a  natural 
reflex  in  the  attitude  of  usually  shrewd  and  conservative 
speakers.  Such  men  have  taken  statements  of  this  char- 
acter at  their  face  value,  without  stopping  to  analyze 
them  intelligently,  to  say  nothing  of  going  to  the  trouble 
of  investigating  personally. 

Perhaps  this  explains  the  fact  that  we  find  staid,  reli- 
able business  men  asserting  from  the  platform  that 
American  export  trade  will  never  grow  until  we  are 
relieved  from  the  domination  of  the  foreign  shipping 
trusts.  They  pay  no  regard  to  figures  which  demonstrate 
that  our  export  trade  has  been  advancing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and  give  no  consideration  to  the  fact  that,  dis- 
crimination or  no  discrimination  against  us,  we  long  ago 
succeeded  in  passing  Germany  and  now  rank  second  to 
Great  Britain  only,  as  an  exporting  nation.  It  is  diflScult 
to  face  inanities  of  this  sort  in  any  calm  or  philosophical 
spirit. 

Assertions  that  there  exists  what  is  so  loosely  called 
a  *' foreign  shipping  trust,  ^^  are  based  on  several  ob- 
viously absurd  premises.  The  first  assumption  is  that 
European  shipowners  are  working  against  their  own 
interests  in  sending  their  boats  to  ports  of  the  United 
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States  to  charge  us  higher  export  freight  rates  than  they 
charge  shippers  of  their  own  countries  in  an  effort  to 
curtail  shipments  from  this  country;  second,  that  foreign 
shipowTiers  are  virtually  working  for  the  interest  of  the 
flags  they  carry  rather  than  on  behalf  of  the  private 
shareholders  of  the  several  companies;  and  third,  that 
British,  German,  Nonv^egian,  and  other  owners,  scores 
of  them,  hundreds  of  them,  have  entered  into  a  world- 
wide conspiracy  to  crush  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States*  These  notions  that  a  business  enterprise  would 
deliberately  set  out  to  cut  its  owti  throat  and  to  get  just 
as  little  business  as  possible,  have  seldom  been  advanced 
in  any  other  connection.* 

(c)  Peculiar  Conditions  in  the  Shipping  Trade 

In  studying  the  question  of  agreements  affecting  the 
carriage  of  goods  by  sea,  it  is  necessary  at  the  outset 
to  distinguish  once  more  between  regular  lines  and  tramp 
ships.  No  agreements  of  any  sort  ever  have  been  or  can 
be  possible  between  the  numberless  tramp  vessels.  These, 
as  has  been  explained,  operate  not  in  any  regular  service 
but  go  from  port  to  port,  perhaps  in  widely  separated 
continents,  wherever  a  shipper  may  be  found  who  is  will- 
ing to  buy  their  services.  It  is  only  among  the  regular 
liners  that  combinations  are  possible, 

I  "In  iDoet  of  the  loog  voyngfe  trades  from  ports  of  the  United  BUtes 
Cb<»  tonnage  U  Bupplled  by  British  and  German  lines,  which  also  main- 
tain  sefTlces  from  thetr  own  countries  to  the  aauie  ports  of  destUiatloii 
overaefti.  If  such  lines  wished  to  favor  the  mercfaantB  of  their  own 
oaLloiui  It  is  obvious  that  they  would  not  engage  at  all  In  furuishlng 
lonnfige  from  the  United  States  by  means  of  which  American  merchants 
eoQld  compete  with  the  merchants  of  tJhelr  own  nAttons.**  ProccftXlncBi 
p««e  1372. 
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Again,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  water  transportation 
differs  so  radically  from  railroading  that  the  two  are 
hardly  comparable  in  any  respect,  including  this  great 
question  of  monopolies.  A  railroad  obtains  a  franchise 
from  the  State  and  under  this  franchise  possesses  special 
powers  and  privileges,  including  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  Without  these  special  privileges,  a  railroad 
cannot  be  built.  When  once  constructed,  jt  possesses 
certain  advantages  of  local  trade  along  its  line.  It  be- 
comes a  public  utility.  On  the  other  hand,  practically 
anybody  can  own  or  lease  a  ship  and  owners  of  ships 
can  dispose  of  their  vessels,  if  they  are  unprofitable,  with 
consummate  ease  as  compared  with  the  disposal  of  a 
railway  system.  Competition  in  ocean  rates  and  services 
is  often  fierce;  it  frequently  reaches  acute  degrees  un- 
known in  the  railroad  business.  Steamship  lines,  fighting 
each  other  for  the  control  of  a  trade  or  predominance  in 
it,  often  enough  with  an  effort  on  the  part  of  one  to 
eliminate  another  from  the  field,  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  been  known  to  lose  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  course  of  a  single  year. 

(d)  Vogue  of  Shipping  Agreements 

Agreements  entered  into  by  steamship  lines  engaged 
in  trade  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
are  practically  identical  in  both  character  and  provisions 
with  those  in  force  in  all  the  principal  maritime  nations. 
Contrary  to  the  notion  which  some  speakers  on  this 
subject  have  seemed  eager  to  foster,  agreements  are  not 
restricted  to  the  trade  with  the  United  States.  They  are 
not  even  unusually  noticeable  here,  but  are  universally 
known  and  in  force  throughout  the  shipping  world.    Be- 
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lit- 


fore  we  ever  had  a  legislative  committee  charged  wit 
an  investigation  of  such  combinations,  or  before 
United  States  Attorney  General  ever  instituted  suit::^ 
against  shipping  companies  under  the  Sherman  La^ 
importers  in  South  Africa  and  in  Australasia  complainec 
bitterly  of  their  domination  by  the  great  British  interestl 
controlling  shipments  from  Europe,    Beginning  in  19C 
a  Royal  Commission  in  England  spent  months  in  a  fruit- 
less investigation  of  ** shipping  rings/' 

The  various  forms  of  combinations  that  are  to 
found  among  shipping  companies  are  equally  as  notice-" 
able  in  the  lines  plying  from  European  ports  to  South 
America,  to  Australia,  and  to  the  Par  East,  as  they  are 
in  lines  plying  to  the  United  States,  Such  combinations 
are  not  restricted  to  the  American  trade ;  in  fact,  in  this 
trade  they  are  sometimes  merely  the  extension  of  similar, 
agreements  in  force  between  European  lines  in  othei 
services.  Nor  are  combinations  exclusively  between 
European  owners;  all  of  the  strictly  American  owners 
are  parties  to  them.  It  is  probable  that  they  have  come 
to  stay  or,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  A,  A.  Booth,  Chainnan 
of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company:  ** Unrestricted  com- 
petition  has  been  broken  down  in  the  transport  businesflB 
on  sea  or  land.  In  every  highly  developed  country  tbe™ 
trend  is  toward  co-operation  in  shipping,  or  if  that  is 
impossible  then  some  form  of  regulation  and  control**  • 


(e)  Eodsting  Conferences  in  the  Shipping  Trades 

Evidence  produced  before  the  Coromittee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Investigating  Shipping  Combinations 

*A<]dr«63  on  The  fthiitowfiera*  Business  before  the  Faculty  of  Oom* 
merce  of  Armstponir  College,  Newcastle,  England.  October  25»  19 
reported  In  the  London  Tlme«, 
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ttnd  reports  obtained  by  that  committee  from  American 

^plomatic  and  consular  officers  in  various  parts  of  the 

"^^rld  brought  to  public  knowledge  the  existence  of  the 

f  oQowing  among  other  principal  combinations  of  ocean 

<s^er8  operating  to  and  from  ports  of  the  United  States : 

(1)  The  North  Atlantic  Freight  Association,  composed 

of  the  Allen  Line,  American  Line,  Anchor  Line,  Canadian 

Pacific  Atlantic  Lines,  Cunard  Line,  Dominion  Line, 

I^naldson  Line,  Canadian  Northern  (Royal)  Line,  and 

the  White  Star  Line;  (2)  agreements  as  to  North  Atlantic 

passenger  traffic  on  the  part  of  the  lines  just  named  and, 

in  addition,   the   Hamburg-American,    North    German 

Lloyd,  and  Bed  Star  lines;  and   (3)  the  Baltic  Pool, 

composed  of  the  Wilson  Line,  the  two  great  German 

lines,  and  the  Danish  line. 

The  lines  from  the  United  States  to  India  in  conference 
include  the  Hansa  and  the  American-Indian  lines.  The 
Japanese  conference  includes  the  Pacific  Mail,  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  the  China  Mutual,  the  Great  Northern, 
the  Bank  Line,  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  the  Nip- 
pon Yusen  Kaisha,  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  and  the 
Toyo  Easen  Kaisha. 

The  Prince,  the  Lamport  &  Holt,  and  the  Hamburg- 
South  American  lines  are  included  in  the  American- 
Brazilian  conference.  In  the  River  Plate  service  the 
Lamport  &  Holt,  the  Houston,  the  Prince,  the  Barber, 
and  the  American-Rio  Plata  lines  are  in  conference.  In 
the  trade  with  the  west  coast  of  South  America  the 
companies  concerned  have  no  agreement,  but  maintain 
rates. 

In  the  trade  with  Jamaica,  the  Royal  Mail,  the  Ham- 
burg-American Atlas,  and  the  Royal  Dutch  West  India 
Mail  operate  in  an  agreement  to  which  the  United  Fruit 
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Company  tacitly  adheres.  In  the  trade  of  the  Caribbet 
Sea,  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  and  the 
Hamburg- American  Atlas  Line  have  a  pooling  arrange- 
ment both  as  to  freight  and  passengers,  while  the  United 
Fniit  Company,  though  not  a  party  to  that  agreement, 
maintains  the  other  companies'  rates,  as  does  the  Govern- 
ment's Panama  Steamship  Line  so  far  as  trade  with  the 
isthmus  is  concerned.  fl 

The  New  York  and  South  African  business  is  carriea 
on  by  agreement  between  the  Union^Castle,  Bncknall, 
Clan,  Hansa,  Houston,  and  Prince  lines.  The  Australian 
trade  is  operated  under  agreements  between  the  United 
Tyser,  American  &  Australasian,  United  States  and 
Australasian,  and  \Yhite  Star  lines. 

(f)  Kinds  of  Agreements 


There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  combinations  in  wt 
steamship  lines  may  join — the  conference  and  the  pool. 
The  conference  may  be  merely  a  '* gentleman's  agree- 
ment** invohdng  little  more  than  occasional  meetings  of 
the  interested  managers  to  discuss  administrative 
methods,  forms  of  bills  of  lading,  methods  of  receiving 
and  delivering  cargo,  etc.  Sometimes  it  is  loose  and 
general  and  simply  conmiands  the  adherence  of  the  lines 
entering  into  it  through  motives  of  self-interest  In 
other  cases,  however,  it  is  strong — ^written,  signed,  and 
sealed — visiting  severe  penalties  on  any  of  the  heavily 
bonded  signers  who  may  violate  its  terms.  Those  terms 
may  refer  to  the  regulation  of  freight  rates  between 
competing  lines,  to  the  apportionment  of  tonnage  on  cer- 
tain services,  to  the  classification  of  commodities,  to  the 
number  of  ships  that  are  to  be  operated  by  the  companies 
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concerned,  or  to  the  division  of  territories  between  the 
lines.  The  terms  of  a  conference  may  include  one,  or 
severaly  or  all,  of  these  provisions. 

A  steamship  pool  involves  the  pooling  of  earnings,  or 
the  dividing  of  profits,  between  the  competing  lines.  The 
most  important  pools  have  been  devoted  to  the  regulation 
of  emigrant  traffic  from  Europe  to  the  United  States. 
This  sort  of  pool  was  brought  into  prominence  during 
the  summer  of  1913  because  of  the  quarrel  that  broke  out 
between  the  two  great  Qerman  trans- Atlantic  companies, 
parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Pool,  the  one  insisting  upon 
receiving  a  larger  percentage  of  the  emigration  earnings 
than  provided  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  Under 
these  terms  the  North  German  Lloyd  was  to  receive  57 
per  cent  and  the  Hamburg- American  43  per  cent  of  the 
steerage  business  from  German  ports. 

The  Hamburg-American  demanded  a  readjustment  of 
these  ratios,  asserting  that  the  greater  tonnage  of  its 
fleet,  especially  with  the  new  ships  of  the  Imperator 
class,  entitled  it  to  a  larger  share  of  the  traffic.  These 
lines  are  able  to  parcel  out  the  emigrants  among  them- 
selves through  a  rigid  surveillance  over  emigrants 
crossing  Germany  for  seaports.  The  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  lines  operate  ten  so-called  ''control  stations'^ 
at  points  adjacent  to  the  Bussian,  Austrian,  and  other 
frontiers,  and  segregate  the  emigrants  into  batches  for 
Hamburg  or  Bremen,  in  accordance  with  quotas  allotted 
to  each  port  under  the  pool  agreement. 

Pools  may,  however,  involve  the  freight  earnings  of 
competing  lines  and  cabin  as  well  as  steerage  passenger 
earnings.  At  the  present  writing  it  does  not  much  matter 
what  line  a  passenger  chooses  for  the  journey  from  New 
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York  to  Jamaica,  for  example,  as  the  fare  which  he  pays 
goes  into  the  treasury  of  a  pool  existing  between  the 
principal  lines  on  this  service. 


2.  Advantages  Claimed  fob  Pools  and  Conferences 


d 


Advantages  which  are  said  to  result  from  conference 
agreements  among  shipping  lines,  which  would  be  par- 
tially abolished  were  pooling  eliminated,  are  thus  enum- 
erated by  them: 


(a)  The  institution  and  maintenance  of  regular  and  freque 
sailings^  by  which  the  desire  of  merchants  to  forward  their  good*^ 
at  regular  and  frequent  iutervals  is  aatistied* 

(b)  The  provision  of  steamers  of  a  higher  class  and  speeii 
than  the  ordinary  trainp  vessels,  thus  periuitting  nierehaata 
obtain  the  most  favorable  rates  of  insurance  on  their  shipment 
and  to  make  deliveries  in  accordance  with  their  advance  contractu, 

(c)  The  maintenauce  of  rates  from  tbe  United  States  at  about 
the  level  of  rates  charged  by  lines  trading  from  foreign  countries 
to  tbe  ports  served  by  the  conference  steamers,  thus  enabling 
American  merchants  to  compete  with  merchants  of  other 
countries. 

(d)  The  maintenance  of  uniform  rate«  of  freight  to  all  ship- 
pers,  large  and  small  alike. 

(e)  The  provision  of  ample  facilities  and  tonnage,  so  that 
merchants  can  rely  upon  the  forwarding  and  delivery  of  goods 
in  respect  of  which  they  may  have  made,  or  may  wish  to  make,^ 
advance  contracts,  " 

(f)  The  establishment  of  economies  in  the  delivery  of  cargo 
at  outporta,  or  ports  of  minor  importance,  in  which  there  are 
new  or  growing  trades^  thereby  effecting  savings  in  the  cost  oC^ 
distribution.  ■ 

(g)  The  provision  of  adequate  terminal  facilities  which  enable 
merchants  to  accumulate  their  shipments  on  the  piers  in  advance 
of  the  actual  loading  of  vessels,  thereby  saving  the  expense  of 
Storage  to  warehouses  or  lighters. 
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Although  some  of  these  claims  are  privately  ridiculed 
by  shippers  of  experience,  who  yet  camiot  be  induced  to 
pat  themselves  on  public  record  through  undisguised 
fear  of  incurring  the  enmity  of  the  lines,  yet  there  are 
strong  arguments  in  support  of  the  principal  clauses, 
which  it  is  worth  while  explaining.  In  fact,  it  is  probable 
that  the  majority  of  regular  shippers  agree  that  the 
position  of  the  lines  is  justified  as  a  whole. 

(a)  Regular  and  Frequent  Sailings 

The  South  African  trade  is  given  as  an  example  of 

the  advantages  of  regular  and  frequent  sailings.    An 

average  of  four  steamers  a  month  sail  from  New  York 

to  South  Africa  at  fairly  regular  intervals.    The  cargo 

ships  employed  require  about  thirty  days  to  complete 

this  voyage^  a  distance  of  approximately  7,000  miles. 

Allowing  thirty  days  for  discharge  at  various  South 

African  ports  and  another  thirty  days  for  the  voyage 

back  in  ballast,  three  months  would  elapse  before  the 

earliest  possible  return  of  the  steamer.    If  the  trade 

w^ere  worked  by  a  single  owner,  he  would  have  to  furnish 

fi  fleet  of  twelve  steamers  to  provide  the  present  service. 

^^  is  alleged  that  this  would  be  unprofitable. 

-Ajforeover,  if  a  steamship  owner,  desiring  to  get  the 

^^^"t  results  from  his  steamers,  were  to  send  them  from 

^^^vi.th  African  ports  to  Australia  or  India  to  get  cargo 

^"^^^^     Europe  (or  possibly  the  United  States)  and  return 

"'"^^^tn  Europe  to  New  York  in  ballast,  it  would  take  five 

-^*     ^  ix  months  for  each  vessel  to  complete  the  voyage  and 

J~      l^ast  twenty-five  steamers  would  have  to  be  put  into 

rf^*'^^  trade.    It  is  asserted  that  no  one  owner  is  in  a  posi- 

^^^^■^  to  do  this  and  that  it  requires  the  combination  of  a 
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number  of  owners  operating  various  trades  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  working  in  close  alliance  and  exchanging^ 
sailings  as  it  may  be  necessary,  or  as  ships  of  one  owQoi 
are  delayed  or  happen  to  be  more  readily  available.^ 


(b)  nigher  Class  and  Speed  of  Vessels 

In  a  large  and  developing  trade  all  classes  of  boatsi 
are  required :  Costly  passenger  and  mail  boats,  medium 
fast  freight  boats,  ordinary  freight  boats,  and  specially 
constructed  boats  (e.  g.,  with  refrigerator  space).  The 
agent  for  a  prominent  South  American  line  argues  that 
if  these  various  classes  of  boats  are  in  a  pool  or  partner- 
ship, each  special  class  is  willing  to  go  ahead  and  perform^ 
its  special  duty  without  envying  the  class  that  is  a  little^ 
higher  up,  or  without  waiting  until  a  particular  class  of 
boats  fills,  if  the  good  of  the  trade  requires  frequencyJ 
of  service.  It  is  only  under  such  an  arrangement  that' 
separate  owners  will  act  thus  disinterestedly  and  gotj 
their  pay  out  of  the  common  whole. 

In  the  absence  of  a  pool,  each  boat  or  line  being  on  its 
own  merits,  the  temptation  is  irresistible  to  make  the 
most  money  possible  out  of  a  particular  boat.  An  ordinary  _ 
freight  boat  will  constantly  try  to  get  the  class  of  freight  V 
that  belongs  to  the  fast  freight  service,  and  boats  that 
should  sail  at  ten-day  intervals  will  hold  over  and  wait 
for  cargo,  thus  disarranging  service  and  systems.  Unless 
the  steamers  of  all  lines  serving  a  particular  trade  are  of 
^ equal  type,  speed,  and  equipment,  equal  rates  cannot  be 
maintained  by  all,  as  shippers  will  not  give  their  highest- 
class  merchandise,  which  is  the  better-paying  cargo»  to 
the  inferior  boats.    The  less  desirable  boats  could  obtain 

«  Proeeedlngs,  pagei  2S3  and  13S9. 
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only  the  less  desirable  and  less  remunerative  cargo.  By 
means  of  pooling,  the  weaker  line  is  compensated  for  its 
failure  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  more  remunerative 
goods  and,  by  co-operating  with  the  strong  line,  adds  to 
the  total  of  the  shipping  facilities  which  the  trade  may 
reasonably  require.* 

(c)  Equalizing  American  and  European  Rates 

t 

The  testimony  of  practically  every  witness  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  proved  that 
rates  from  the  United  States  in  many,  if  not  all,  the 
trades  are  fixed  in  competition  with  the  rates  of  lines 
trading  to  the  same  points  from  foreign  countries  and 
on  a  parity  with  those  rates  in  most  cases.  The  confer- 
ence lines  declare  emphatically  that  it  is  in  their  interest 
to  fix  a  price  for  transportation  that  will  develop  and 
increase  the  American  product,  for  an  unreasonable  rate 
of  freight  would  curtail  shipments  and  act  automatically 
to  the  detriment  and  loss  of  the  lines.®  Similarly,  con- 
ferences between  European  lines  to  the  Far  East,  etc., 
made  equal  rates  from  British  and  Continental  ports. 
By  agreement  between  the  lines  concerned,  freight  rates 
from  Hamburg  and  Liverpool,  for  example,  to  Yokohama, 
are  practically  identical.  When  a  German  line  two  or 
three  years  ago  established  a  service  to  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  considerable  perturbation  was  manifested  in 
British  circles.  A  quick  agreement,  however,  was 
reached  between  the  German  and  the  British  lines,  result- 
ing in  identical  freight  rates. 

•Proceedings,  pages  975,  1368,  eta 

•Proceedings,  pages  1359,  1362,  1366,  and  testimony  of  aU  witnessei. 
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(d)  Uniform  Rates  of  Freight 

The  conference  people  contend  that,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  steamship  lineg  to 
make  the  large  shippers  still  larger,  but  yet  it  is  necessary 
to  reckon  with  the  demands  which  large  shippers  are  in 
a  position  to  make.  When  their  shipments  are  larg^ 
enongh  to  justify  the  chartering  of  tramp  steamers,  large 
shippers  (the  oil,  steel,  and  harv^ester  ** trusts,'*  etc.)  are 
in  a  position  to  enforce  rates  which  are  generally  some- 
what below  the  current  charter  rates.  The  class  of 
merchandise  shipped  by  the  small  exporters  is  ordinarily 
of  an  entirely  different  nature,  consisting  of  articles  of 
greater  value,  which  can  readily  pay  an  increased  rate 
of  freight 

It  is  pointed  out  that  railroads  are  permitted  to  charge 
a  higher  rate  for  less-than-carload  lots  and  to  make 
classific4itions  based  on  the  nature  and  value  of  goods 
shipped,  charging  higher  rates  on  goods  of  higher  value. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  steamship  lines  obtain  the  same 
rate  of  freight  from  all  the  smaller  shipments  and  no 
differential  rate  is  made  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
valne.  If  the  large  shipments  referred  to  could  not  be 
secured,  the  smaller  shippers  would  have  to  pay  enhanced 
rates  of  freight  and  would  suffer  from  the  necessary 
curtailment  of  sailings.  Some  of  the  leading  men  in 
New  York  shipping  circles  have  said  that  the  only  alter- 
native to  the  conference  or  pool,  to  ensure  regularity  of 
8er\dce,  etc.,  is  the  system  of  long-term  special  contracts 
with  individaal  shippers,  at  such  rates  as  might  be  pos* 
Bible  in  each  case.  This  system  is  regarded  as  iniquitons 
and  leading  to  chaos,  "It  is  the  constant  experience  of 
lines  that  the  small  shipper  of  today  becomes  the  large 
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and  iK>werfiil  shipper  of  tomorrow^  and  the  line  which 
would  neglect  or  oppress  him  when  weak  can  hardly 
expect  his  support  when  he  becomes  strong.''^ 

(e)  Ample  Facilities  and  Tonnage 

Under  unrestricted  competition  several  ships  may  sail 
the  same  day  or  the  same  week,  destined  for  the  same 
port  or  portSy  and  consequently  there  may  be  no  other 
sailing  for  a  considerable  period.  When  lines  are  work- 
ing in  co-operation  they  agree  not  only  as  to  the  time  of 
sailing,  but  as  to  the  ports,  thus  avoiding  the  waste 
involved  in  several  ships  calling  at  ports  which  require 
only  one,  and  giving  an  excessive  tonnage  on  one  date 
and  a  corresponding  lack  of  tonnage  at  other  times.^ 

(f)  Reaching  Ports  of  Minor  Importance 

On  most  so-called  long-voyage  routes  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  ports  of  destination.  An  owner  attempting  to 
serve  them  all  would  not  only  increase  his  expenses 
enormously,  but  would  also  cause  dissatisfaction  to  the 
receivers  at  the  later  ports  of  discharge  because  of  the 
undue  length  of  voyage. 

"In  order  to  compete  with  Europe  at  European  rates 
several  services  must  be  run  on  each  route.  The  traffic 
must  be  handled  not  only  in  the  most  economical,  but 
also  in  the  quickest  manner  possible.  Therefore,  the 
tendency  would  be  for  an  individual  line  to  avoid  calling 
at  the  less  important  ports,  in  order  to  obviate  loss  of 

f  ProoeedlngB,  pages  1366-7. 
•  ProceedlngB,  page  1362. 
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time,  extra  steaming,  and  additional  port  charges.  If, 
however,  a  line  knows  that  it  will  be  compensated  by  its 
associated  lines,  it  will  serve  the  undesirable  ports  of  call 
as  frequently  as  the  trade  may  reasonably  require.  With- 
out pooling,  this  country  would  be  without  communication 
with  many  comparatively  unimportant  ports  throughout 
the  world.  Unless  the  different  owners  are  permitted 
to  equalize  the  results  of  these  various  voyages  each 
would  have  to  resort  to  the  system  of  visiting  all  porta 
(requiring  advanced  freight  rates)  or  but  a  few  ports. *'  ^ 
Such  are  some  of  the  discussions  advanced  in  support 
of  their  practices  by  members  of  the  conference  steam- 
ship lines.  That  several  of  the  points  made  are  strong, 
if  not  convincing,  is  not  to  be  denied.  "What  of  the  reverse 
argument! 

3,  Objections  to  Shjpfino  Confebences  asd  Pools 


The  Resolution  "  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representar 
tives,  under  which  its  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  pursued  its  investigation  of  1912-13,  dis- 
closes in  its  terms  the  suspicions  entertained  as  to  the 
beneficent  effects  of  pools  and  conferences.  Briefly, 
the  Committee  was  instructed  to  determine  (1)  whether 
agreements,  pools,  and  conferences  exist  among  shipping 
companies;  (2)  if  so,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
rates,  giving  rebates  or  special  rates,  dividing  earnings, 
or  preventing  and  destroying  competition;  (3)  if  publi- 
cation of  methods,  rates,  and  practices  in  the  United 
States  is  prevented ;  (4)  whether  vessels  engaged  in  our 

•  Proc«edliigB«  paga  1868. 

19  Bouse  ReMulutlou  587,  Sixtx^second  CoiigT«ss,  seeond  eettloft* 
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foreign  commerce  are  subsidized  by  foreign  nations ;  (5) 
to  what  extent  lines  of  ships  are  controlled  by  railway 
companies  or  by  other  shipping  companies;  (6)  whether 
methods  or  practices  of  foreign  steamship  lines  are  in 
contravention  to  our  commercial  treaties  or  in  violation 
of  our  laws;  (7)  what  effect  such  practices  have  on  the 
commerce  and  freight  rates  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  etc. 
Facts,  already  known,  were  proved  by  the  testimony 
taken,  viz.,  that  conferences  and  pools  do  exist;  that  they 
do  fix  rates,  give  rebates  (now  in  only  a  few  services), 
pool  earnings,  and  attempt  to  prevent  competition;  that 
some  lines  are  subsidized  by  foreign  nations  (although 
the  Committee  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  this  feature 
in  its  instructions  and  no  information  of  value  was 
brought  out) ;  and  that  a  very  limited  number  of  lines 
are  controlled  by  railway  companies.  But  the  legality  ef 
methods  and  practices  and  their  effect  on  our  commerce 
and  freight  rates  were  points  not  brought  out  in  a  manner 
at  all  satisfactory  to  the  investigators. 

(a)  Conferences  Dictate  Freight  Rates 

It  happened  that  the  investigation  was  carried  on  at 
the  time  when  the  highest  ocean  freight  rates  known  in 
years  were  ruling  and  very  limited  attention  was  paid 
to  inquiries  as  to  whether  rates,  as  admittedly  fixed  by 
conference  lines,  were  equitable  or  not.  The  steamship 
men  claimed  they  were  and  pointed  to  the  facts  that 
increased  rates  were  not  confined  to  lines  serving  this 
country  alone  but  were  caused  by  the  increased  volume 
of  exports  and  imports  all  over  the  world;  that  tramp 
steamers  control  freight  rates  on  all  bulk  articles;  and 
that  the  factor  most  largely  instrumental  in  raising  the 
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rates  of  the  lines  was  the  great  increase  in  the  chartering 
value  of  tramps,  due  to  the  world-wide  demand  for  aU 
available  tonnage  of  that  character.  It  seems  clear 
enough,  however,  that  conferences  and  pools  naturally  M 
and  inevitably  wOl,  under  all  circumstances,  maintain 
rates  at  the  highest  point  deemed  consistent  with  con- 
ditions and  not  likely  to  restrict  trade.  Stability  and 
nnifonnity  of  rates  thus  secured  are  undeniably  advan- 
tageous, although  it  may  be  doubted  if  shippers,  did  they 
feel  free  to  express  themselves,  would  unanimously 
endorse  that  economic  doctrine. 

The  conference  lines  plead  that  they  establish  their 
rates  on  freight  from  ports  of  the  United  States  to  for- 
,  eign  ports  on  the  same  or  approximately  the  same  basis 
as  rates  from  Europe  to  the  same  ports,  thus  enabling 
American  merchants  to  compete  with  merchants  of  other 
countries.  In  the  main,  their  contention  is  actually  the 
fact.  Statements  that  rates  on  American  goods  are 
higher  than  rates  on  similar  commodities  from  England 
or  Germany  are  constantly  encountered.  However,  they 
are  never  backed  by  evidence  that  will  bear  investiga- 
tion j  in  fact,  evidence  of  any  sort  is  infrequently,  it  may 
be  said  never,  presented.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it 
is  certainly  true  that  rates  from  the  United  States  com- 
pare favorably  with  rates  from  Europe, 

Many  complaints  of  discrimination  in  freight  rates 
against  American  and  in  favor  of  European  shippers 
reach  the  ** American  Exporter,'*  with  which  the  author 
is  connected.  That  publication  has  tried  to  investigate 
those  that  seemed  to  be  preferred  intelligently  and  in 
good  faith.  In  not  one  single  instance  has  it  ever  suo- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  documentary  evidence  or  aught  save 
the  bare  word  of  complainants. 
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To  satisfy  himself  as  to  comparative  ocean  freight 
ites   in  general,  the  anthor  some  time  ago  induced 
friends  in  London  and  friends  in  Berlin  to  secare  rates 
from  England  and  from  Germany  at  the  same  time  that 
ites  were  secnred  in  New  York  on  a  hypothetical  ship- 
lent  of  a  specified  quantity  of  machinery  that  is  manu- 
factured in  all  three  countries,  packages,  weights,  meas- 
ires,  and  values  as  well  as  approximate  time  of  shipment 
'K>eing  carefully  calculated  and  identical  in  each  case. 
"UL'ne  inquirers  for  rates  were  established  merchants,  ac- 
^c3U8tomed  to  shipping,  whose  requests  for  quotations 
raid  occasion  no  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  steamship 
3mpanies  as  to  any  ulterior  motives.    The  rates  thus 
-^KZ)btained  are  set  forth  in  Figure  20  and  may  be  accepted  as 
^■iitunlly  representing  competitive  positions  of  shippers 
these  countries  at  the  time  in  question. 
The  principle  involved  in  the  foregoing  discussion, 
lalizing  of  rates,  is  not  per  se  a  true  or  scientific  basis 
for  the  establishment  of  freight  rates.    It  is  purely  arbi- 
and  may,  or  may  not,  be  fair  and  just    Further- 
aore,  it  is  seriously  to  be  doubted  if  the  steamship  com- 
^i;j)anies*  contention  is  well  founded  that  rates  made  on 
''the  basis  of  cost  and  character  of  the  service  performed, 
'3)lus  a  reasonable  profit,  would  result  in  an  enhancement 
^of  American  rates. 

The  man  familiar  with  conditions  is  likely  to  question 
the  justice  of  equal  rates  from  New  York  and  from 
Liverpool  to  Jamaica,  for  instance.  Then,  if  this  prin- 
ciple is  maintained,  what  is  going  to  happen  to  rates 
from  New  York  to  New  Zealand  after  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal?  Will  they  still  be  maintained  on  the 
European  basis  when  Auckland  is  brought  4,000  miles 
nearer  New  York  than  to  Liverpool? 
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40/-  —  10% 

25/- 

40/- 

$10,  +  10% 

$6.40 

20c  per  cu.  ft 
+  5%  =110.40 
15/-  +  5% 
2W-  +  5% 

20/-  4-  15% 
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42/6  +  10% 
45/-  +  10% 
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17/6  +  10% 
W'  +  10% 
45/-  +  10% 
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50/»  +  10% 
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20/-  +  10% 

38  1/2  M.t  -  10% 

Bhanghal   ....**. 
Calcutta  *.,.,... 

DurhflD  

42  1/2  M,  +  10%               1 
45  M.  -1-  10%                        t 
48  U, 

Rio  de  Jftnelro. . 

Buenos  Aires   . . . 
Valparaiso 

Geiioti    -....»..,. 

41  1/2  M.  par  cu.  metttr 

25  M.  per  cu,  meter 

52  1/2  M.  lees  10%  meter 

Barcelona    

30  M. 

*  20/—  =^  20  ahllllngs,  no  ppnee. 

*  H.  ^  marki. 

Qi^rnmn  rates  11  rr  quoted  In  mnrka  per  cubic  meter  (.Vl*  ciibSc  ftH)  or  per 
1,000  kllosrams  (2,205  pounds)  and  tn  order  to  coropare  on  exnctlr  even  tenni 
wUh  othf^r  rates  phoutd  be  Increased  by  a  small  fraction,  although  the  mark  maj 
h»  tak^n  ai  practically  Identical  tn  Talne  to  the  ahllllQK. 

Fw.  20. — Comparative  Ocean  Freight  Bates  from  New  York.  England, 
au4  Germany  to  Specified  Porta 

Oil  the  whole,  however^  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
American  exporters  and  importers  have  fared  very  well 
at  the  hands  of  the  conferences  and  but  few  of  the  broad- 
gauge,  large-calibre  men  among  them  will  be  found  com- 
I)laining  of  existing  conditions  or  facilities.  Meanwhile, 
the  lines  profess  themselves  always  ready  to  remedy  in- 
equalities in  service  or  rates  that  may  be  brought  to  their 
attention  and  there  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  their 
good  faith  in  such  professions.  Evidently,  the  shipping 
business  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  subject  to  the  same  degree 
of  efBcient  management  aa  a  factory  or  railway  system. 
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(b)  Preferential  Rates 

As  to  the  granting  of  special  rates  to  big  shippers  th« 
evidence  brought  out  at  the  investigation  was  rather  sur- 
prising in  the  few  instances  of  this  practice  which  were 
proved.  Indeed,  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  con- 
ference agreements  among  the  lines  seems  to  be  the 
highly  independent  attitude  they  are  enabled  to  assume. 
None  the  less,  they  face  the  constant  menace  that  big 
shippers  will  charter  tramps  for  full  cargo  shipments, 
rather  than  spread  their  tonnage  over  a  term  of  weeks 
or  months  in  patronizing  liners  for  smaller  individual 
shipments.  Moreover,  in  some  cases,  new  and  trial  serv- 
ices are  absolutely  dependent  for  support  on  the  bulk 
cargo  supplied  by  some  of  the  trusts.^^ 

(c)  Railroad  Influence 

That  familiar  bogy,  ''railroad  ownership"  has  pro- 
jected itself  into  even  the  operations  of  steamships  in 
foreign  trades.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  no  matter 
what  the  relations  existing  between  a  railroad  and  a 
steamship  line  are  in  such  trades,  serious  effects  on  com- 
merce in  general  are  not  to  be  discovered  or  anticipated. 
A  railroad,  or,  more  likely,  two  or  several  railroads, 
may  control  the  foreign  commerce  of  a  particular  port 
through  ownership  of  terminal  facilities,  but  the  nation- 
wide movement  toward  municipal  control  of  harbor 
facilities  bids  fair  to  abolish  completely  such  conditions. 
Then,  too,  the  number  and  proximity  of  good  harbors 
along  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  ensures  such  fierce 
rivalry  between  the  various  cities  that  any  considerable 
degree  of  railway  domination  of  that  foreign  commerce 
is  an  obvious  impossibility. 

11  See  ProceedlniTif  page  840  re.  New  York^Java  eerrlee. 
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On  the  other  hand^  efforts  of  railroads  to  obtain  ovw^ 
seas*  facUities  an<l  outlets  for  their  freight  have  r 
suited  in  large  additions  to  our  foreign  steamship  sei 
vices.    What  is  known  as  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company  developed  from  two  steamship  lines 
originally  started  by  American  railways,  namely,  that 
which  in  recent  years  has  been  knowTi  as  the  American 
Line,  originally  established  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road  for  the  transportation  of  its  freight  from  Phila- 
delphia  to  Europe,  before  the  road  had  obtained  an 
at  New  York,  and  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  w^hich 
originally  started  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  as  its  t 
Atlantic  outlet  from  Baltimore- 

The  Pacific  Mail  from  San  Francisco  to  Central 
America  and  to  Japan  and  China  is  a  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  enterprise.  The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Com- 
pany is  a  Great  Northern  Line,  as  is  the  Oriental  service 
which  takes  the  railroad's  name,  still  operated,  though 
of  late  with  only  one  vessel.  (Two  new  ships  are  said 
to  be  building  for  it) 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  established  the  line  fron^ 
Newport  News  to  Europe,  which  until  recently  bore  it^l 
name.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  responsible  for  the 
development  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  as  a  port.  The  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  has  operated  a  Hne  from  Philadelphia 
to  Europe  and  the  Illinois  Central  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  great  development  at  New  Orleans,  while 
the  influence  of  other  railways  at  Texan  ports  is  well 
known-  The  Erie  Railroad,  it  is  said,  has  for  several 
years  been  back  of  an  independent  Hne  from  New  York 


to  Holland,  reported  to  be  the  Uranium  Steamship  Com- 
pany, which  was  recently  brought  into  public  notice  bg 
the  burning  of  one  of  its  boats,  the  Voltumo.    According 
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to  common  report,  this  line  has  had  a  rather  severe 
Btmggle  for  existence  in  opposition  to  the  conference 
linesy  being  able  to  obtain  comparatively  small  percent- 
ages of  the  emigration  traffic  and  freights  from  Enrope. 

^d)  Conferences  Aim  to  Kill  Off  Competition 

Iix    preventing  and  destroying  competition  lies  one  of 
the  s-fcrongest  charges  in  the  indictment  of  pools  and  con- 
ferences.   Not  the  smallest  doubt  exists  as  to  the  inten- 
tioxia   ^f  lines  working  in  agreements  or  as  to  their  actual 
TDttetlxods  in  this  regard.    Besides  endeavoring  so  to  fix 
ireigi^t  rates,  arrange  sailings,  and  regulate  traffic  in 
8®^^i:'al  as  to  make  their  enterprises  profitable,  the  com- 
paiixes  concerned  in  conferences  or  pools  generally  at- 
^^pt  to  forbid  the  establishment  of  new  or  competing 
'^^Q.    Repeated  complaints  of  the  practices  of  the  older 
^Hipanies  in  their  efforts  to  drive  away  newcomers 
'^^Ve  been  entered  by  owners  and  agents  desirous  of 
establishing  a  new  service  in  competition  with  existing 
liixes. 

As  a  rule,  the  newcomer  in  any  given  trade  is  obliged 

t^  fight  his  way  to  admission  into  the  conference,  yet 

soixietimes  when  the  new  line  is  backed  by  experienced, 

Practical  shipping  people  with  {)lenty  of  money,  the  old 

luies  deem  it  wiser  to  yield  at  once.    That  result  ig,  of 

coarse,  all  that  the  independent  wants,  since  he  is  not 

assuming  the  position  of  a  charitable  institution  and 

operating  his  ships  for  the  benefit  Qf  the  public.     He 

seeks  only  a  fair  share  of  what  he  thinks  is,  or  may  be, 

a  profitable  business. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  result  has  been  the  ad- 
mission of  the  independent  line  (sometimes  after  fights 
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lasting  as  long  as  ten  years).  Few  instances,  compara^ 
tively  speaking,  are  recorded  of  a  new  line  being  actually 
forced  out,  those  few  having,  for  the  most  part,  been 
started  by  amateurs  or  without  sufficient  financial  back* 
ing.  In  principle,  steamship  lines  do  not  want  fights, 
**They  mean  an  enormous  amount  of  work  and  worry. 
Nobody  has  any  idea  of  what  we  have  sometimes  gone 
through  when  we  were  carrying  freight  at  $2  a  ton  16,000 
miles,  the  rate  of  freight  you  pay  when  you  want  to  ship 
cargo  from  New  York  to  Ne\^T>ort  News.  We  do  not 
want  it  at  all  We  would  rather  not  have  a  fight/'  *^  Yet 
the  steamship  man  who  makes,  this  statement  acknowl- 
edges that  as  a  rule  the  lines  do  fight  to  drive  a  com- 
petitor out  rather  than  take  him  peacefully  into  their 
ugreeniGnt. 

The  point  is  well  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  New 
York-Caribbean  Lines.  Until  about  1900,  the  only  reg- 
ular line  serving  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  this  district  was  an  English  con)oration  known  as 
tlie  Atlas  Line,  This  company  was  old4ashioned^  unpro- 
gressive,  and  was  making  no  money.  Its  ships  were 
antiquated  and  inadequate  for  the  trade.  The  Ham- 
burg-American Line  then  purchased  the  company, 
rejuvenated  the  line,  and  piit  the  steamers  under  the  Ger- 
man flag.  About  five  years  later,  just  about  the  time 
that  the  venture  was  beginning  tg  become  profitable  for 
the  German  line,  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 
detennined  to  extend  its  service,  then  running  between 
England  and  the  West  Indies,  on  to  New  York,  thus  com- 
jji^ting  \^ath  the  Hamburg  Line.  A  rate  war  ensued  which 
lasted  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  neither 
company  had  succeeded  in  eliminating  the  other.    The 
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natural  result  was  that  they  came  together.    Trade  grew 
rapidly  and  both  companies  were  able  to  prosper. 

At  this  juncture  the  United  Fruit  Company  decided 
to  go  into  the  steamship  business  as  a  common  carrier 
to  handle  passengers  and  general  merchandise  as  well  as 
its  own  products.  The  Hamburg  and  the  Royal  Mail 
lines,  as  partners  in  the  trade,  decided  to  admit  the 
United  Fruit  Company  without  a  protest,  because  both 
knew  the  folly  of  attempting  to  fight  an  organization  of 
the  latter  *s  experience  and  resources.** 

(e)  ''Fighting  Ships'' 

But  there  is  a  still  more  serious  aspect  of  this  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  established  lines  working  under 
agreements  among  themselves;  recourse  is  sometimes 
had  to  ** fighting  ships,''  which  some  of  the  shipping 
people  themselves  condemn  as  unjustifiable  aad  illegal. 

Various  lines,  when  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  starve 
out  a  would-be  competitor,  have  secretly  put  chartered 
and  nominally  independent  boats  on  the  berth  in  a  dis- 
puted port.  These  boats  cut  freight  rates  far  under 
quotations  of  the  competing  boat  then  loading  for  the 
same  port  of  destination.  It  remained,  however,  for 
some  of  the  great  German  lines  to  formulate  this  practice 
into  a  business. 

There  was  organized  in  Hamburg  in  1905  what  is 
known  as  the  Syndikats-Rhederei,  nominally  a  ship- 
owning  company  whose  vessels  are  for  charter  in  the 
ordinary  way,  when  not  required  by  any  of  the  real  owners 
of  the  company  for  fighting  purposes.  It  is  perfectly 
well  understood,  if  not  generally  and  publicly  acknowl- 

i»  Proceedings,  pages  543-4. 
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edged,  that  the  company  in  question  was  formed  and  is 
still  owTied  by  six  large  Hamburg  steamship  lines  '*  and 
that  its  object  was  to  supply  apparently  independent 
vessels  to  the  owners  when  required  to  meet  competition 
and  drive  it  away.  Such  vessels  would  bid  against  ships 
of  a  new  line  in  any  trade  in  which  the  owner-companies 
were  interested,  taking  the  bulk  cargo  and  thus  bearing 
the  stress  of  the  competition,  while  the  ships  of  the 
parent  company  would  so  far  as  possible  maintain  reg- 
ular rates  on  higher  class  goods.  In  at  least  one  in- 
stance of  an  attempt  of  a  competitor  to  enter  the  trade 
between  Europe  and  Cuba  and  Mexico,  these  fighting 
ships  seem  not  to  have  been  entirely  successful,  for  the 
newcomer  was  Anally  admitted  to  the  conference.  It  is, 
however,  acknowledged  that  the  practice  is  indefensible 
and  must  be  abolished. 

(f)  Deferred  Rebates 

One  of  the  favorite  weapons  of  a  steamship  confer- 
ence in  endeavoring  to  ensure  patronage  of  the  con- 
ference lines  by  shippers,  has  been  the  so-called  rebate 
system,  properly  the  ** deferred  rebate/'  Under  this 
system  shippers  by  the  conference  lines  have  been  given 
a  rebate,  usually  of  five  or  ten  per  cent  on  the  amount 
of  the  freight  moneys  that  have  been  paid  at  the  end  of 

H  The  capita]  of  tbe  Syodikats-Ebeaorel  \t^  iiaid  to  be  11.428,000,  con- 
tributed as  follows  (ProG«ediBga,  page  &2o) : 

Ham  burg- American  Line •  ,9786,400 

Hamburg-South  American  Line. , • .  l$6,0O(y 

German  Steamiblp  Company 154«700 

German-Australian  Steamship  Company. Id0,900 

C.  Woermann , .  110,000 

German  East  Africa  Company. 71.400 


: 
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six  months  or  a  year;  this  is  done  providing  they  have 
meanwhile  restricted  their  shipments  exclusively  to 
boats  of  the  conference  lines  and  have  made  no  ship- 
ments by  competing  lines. 

Owing  to  the  actual  institution  of  suits  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  the  Sherman  Law,  the  rebate  system  at 
ports  of  the  United  States  is  understood  to  have  been 
practically  done  away  with,  although  it  still  exists  in 
some  other  countries.^^  According  to  the  conference 
lines,  **The  system  of  deferred  rebates  to  loyal  shippers 
has  none  of  the  evils  of  the  secret  rebate  which  was  for- 
merly employed  by  railroads.  Rebates  which  exist  in 
certain  trades  from  distant  countries  to  the  United 
States  are  open  and  public  Any  merchant  may  obtain 
the  benefit  of  this  published  allowance  by  complying  with 
the  terms  of  the  circulars. 

**  Under  this  system  large  and  small  shippers  are  treated 
absolutely  alike.  •  •  •  Under  that  system  the 
merchant  signs  no  agreement  binding  him  for  the  future. 
He  is  only  bound  to  the  extent  of  his  accrued  rebate. 
Except  for  this  measureable  sacrifice  he  is  a  free  agent 
and  can  always  avail  himself  of  any  opposition  that 
offers  him  advantages  sufficient  to  compensate  him  for 
his  loss  of  rebates,  and  is  also  in  a  position  to  obtain 
from  the  conference  lines  the  advantage  of  any  fall  in 
current  freight  rates  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
rebate  agreement.  Under  a  contract  for  the  shipment  of 
a  fixed  quantity,  or  for  all  shipments  made  within  a  fixed 
period  of  time,  the  merchant  fetters  his  future  action 
and  is  deprived  of  all  opportunity  to  avail  himself  of 

J 5  A  rebate  of  10  per  cent  Is  still  paid  to  United  States  shippers  to 
Kin^rston.  Jamaica,  by  the  Royal  Mail,  the  Atlas  Service,  and  the  United 
Fruit  Company. 
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lower  rates  which  may  be  offered  in  or  oat  of  the  con- 
ference during  the  period  that  would  otherwise  be  cov- 
ered by  his  agreement.''  ^^ 

How  powerful  a  weapon  the  deferred  rebate  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  shipping  conference  will  be  immediately 
recognized.  While  the  occasional  or  haphazard  ahipi>er 
has  no  need  to  worry  about  shipping  facilities,  the  reg- 
ular  and  large  shippers — the  people  upon  whose  patron- 
age the  lines  depend — demand  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  their  business  regular  sailings  of  ample  tonnage. 

Often  enough  new  lines  attempting  to  enter  a  market 
cannot  begin  to  supply  the  service  that  is  regularly 
furnished  to  that  market  by  the  old  and  well  established 
coQipanies.  To  forsake  the  old  companies^  to  surrender 
his  accrued  rebates  due  from  them,  and  render  himself 
liable  to  their  boycott  by  passing  his  shipments  to  the 
new  non-conference  line,  constitute  a  step  that  the 
cautious  business  man  hesitates  to  take,  no  matter  what 
the  inmiediate  inducement  in  lower  freight  rates  may  be. 
There  is  seldom  any  assurance  that  a  newcomer  in  the 
trade  will  be  peimanent.  He  may  try  to  obtain  a  footing, 
but  may  give  up  the  effort  after  a  few  months.  For  such 
reasons  the  non-conference  line  always  has  a  difficult  task 
before  it  and  one  that  usually  occupies  many  months  if 
noi  years  and  may  involve  losses  aggregating  many 
thousands,  possibly  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

In  a  way,  the  deferred  rebate  system  may  be  likened 
to  what  is  known  as  a  *'lock  out"  in  industrial  disputes. 
It  is  doubtful  if  a  shipper  who  has  once  deserted  the 
services  of  a  conference  to  patronize  an  independent  line 
would  be  welcomed  back  by  conference  ships,  at  least 

i«  Froceedlogs,  page  13^30. 
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immediately  and  without  f rictioiiy  unless  the  independent 
line  might  meanwhile  have  entered  the  conference  carry- 
ing the  rebellious  shipper  along  with  it. 

Conferences  frankly  acknowledge  that  stability  of 
rates  is  one  of  the  principal  results  justifying  their  ex- 
istence. The  freedom,  enjoyed  by  shippers  under  the 
rebate  as  opposed  to  the  contract  system,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  lower  rates  as  may  be  put  into  effect  by 
the  conference  lines,  does  not  seem  a  particularly  allur- 
ing argument.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if 
exporters  and  importers  regard  the  deferred  rebate  as 
anything  else  than  a  club  wielded  by  a  conference  to 
command  their  loyalty  and  virtually  to  prohibit  their 
freedom  of  action.  This  has  been  emphatically  the  case 
with  South  African  importers. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  a  rule,  rebates  ulti- 
mately accrue  to  the  benefit  of  foreign  importers,  not 
the  original  shippers.  The  man  who  buys  goods  not 
only  pays  the  freight  but  dictates  the  route  by  which 
the  goods  shall  be  shipped.  Knowing  the  deferred  re- 
bates in  force,  refunded  by  the  lines  to  the  shippers  who 
have  prepaid  charges  and  invoiced  them  to  customers, 
the  importers  abroad  naturally  demand  from  the 
shippers  their  pro  rata  share  of  such  rebates. 

4.    Experience  in  Abolishing  Rebates 

In  South  Africa  there  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  strong 
popular  prejudice  against  the  deferred  rebate  system. 
Upon  the  formation  of  the  Union  Government  the  ques- 
tion was  made  a  political  issue.  Under  pressure  of  a 
threat  to  withdraw  the  mail  contract,  the  principal  line 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  Cape  yielded  and  abandoned 
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the  rebate  system.  The  other  six  lines  engaged  in  South 
African  trade  shortly  afterward  decided  it  wonid  be 
impolitic  to  continue  the  system  in  the  face  of  the  Gov- 
enmient's  hostility. 

AH,  therefore,  united  in  adopting  a  form  of  mutual 
agreement  under  which  the  merchants  agreed  to  confine 
their  shipments  to  the  regular  lines  already  engaged  in 
the  trade.  The  shipowners  also  undertook,  so  long  as 
they  should  receive  that  support,  to  maintain  uniform 
rates  of  freight  then  mutually  agreed  upon  and  to  pro- 
vide the  same  regular  services  as  before.  No  penalties 
were  provided;  both  parties  were  simply  put  on  their 
honor.  Provision  was  made  for  withdrawal  from  the 
agreement  at  short  notice  in  the  event  of  outside  com- 
petition disturbing  the  stability  and  equality  of  freight 
rates. 

The  invitation  to  sign  the  agreement  was  extended 
until  August  11,  1913.  New  rates  on  a  few  items  were 
at  once  put  into  effect,  but  on  most  were  deferred  until 
September  1,  1913.  Class  rates  were  abolished  and  in- 
creases were  limited  to  a  maximum  of  5  shillings  per  ton 
on  rates  of  30  shillings  and  upwards,  3  shillings  9  pence  on 
rates  of  25  shillings  to  30  shillings,  and  2  shillings  6  pence 
on  rates  below  25  shillings.  It  was  further  provided  that 
in  each  instance  and  would  be  accepted  only  on  the  con- 
ditions that  there  be  time  and  space  for  loading  after  the 
goods  of  the  contractors  had  been  cared  for. 

In  Wew  of  the  general  opposition  to  the  rebate  system, 
it  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  watch  developments 
under  the  new  South  African  arrangement.  Many  mer- 
chants condemned  it  from  the  start  as  merely  a  manouver 
for  political  prestige  in  which  the  conference  got  the  best 
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of  the  Qt)veniment,  yielding  on  the  rebate  question  but 
with  freight  rates  heavily  increased.  Yet  between  ninety 
and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  South  African  merchants 
tigned  the  agreement 

Shortly  after  the  new  rates  went  into  effect,  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  1913,  complaint  was  made  that  the 
mail  line  was  guilty  of  infractions  of  the  South  African 
Post-Office  Act  in  declining  to  forward  to  South  Africa 
certain  merchandise  shipped  by  parties  not  under  con- 
tract with  the  company.  The  line  defended  itself  by 
referring  to  the  clause  above  referred  to  and  declaring 
that  there  was  no  room  available  for  the  non-contractors' 
goods.  The  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
however,  decided  that  the  matter  must  be  put  to  arbitra- 
tion. Three  members  of  the  legal  profession  were  to  be 
selected,  one  in  London,  one  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
third  by  mutual  agreement  of  both  parties.  There  the 
matter  rests,  at  the  time  of  writing. 

Meanwhile,  the  minority  of  South  African  merchants, 
who  had  not  signed  the  agreement,  led  by  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  pugnacious  importers,  has  been  threat- 
ening to  charter  its  own  steamers  and  to  establish  a  new 
and  independent  line.  These  merchants  have  attempted 
to  make  arrangements  with  outside  shipowners  under  a 
three  years'  agreement  providing  for  a  fortnightly 
service  and  guaranteed  lower  rates  of  freight.^''  The 
latter  provision  is  regarded  as  absurd,  since  a  rate  war 
is  almost  certain  to  follow  the  start  of  a  new  and  non- 
conference  line.  Similar  threats  have  been  made  before 
and  possibilities  of  South  Africa  and  Australia  com- 
bining to  establish  a  line  have  been  discussed.     The 

^  The  Times,  London,  November  7,  1913. 
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trade  and  secular  press  of  England  point  out  the  fact 
that  while  the  new  agreement  was  made  largely  for  the 
sake  of  ensuring  uniformity  of  treatment  and  rates  for 
all,  yet  here  is  an  element  in  the  commerce  of  South 
Africa  that  demands  for  itself  something  better  than  its 
neighbors.  Thus  far  South  Africa,  its  Government,  and 
its  merchants,  cannot  be  said  to  have  emerged  with  flying 
colors  from  their  skirmish  with  the  conference  lines.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  human  nature  is  much  the  same, 
whether  in  a  shipowner's  or  a  merchant's  office. 


5*       COMI^IERCE    NOT   MONOPOLIZED   BY   CONFERENCES 

A  general  impression  seems  to  exist  that  the  shipping 
business  of  the  United  States  is  dominated  if  not 
monopolized  by  conferences  and  pools*  Sometimes  the 
absurdly  broad  statement  **a  foreign  shipping  trust** 
is  used.  Figures  adduced  in  evidence  in  the  anti-trust 
suit  of  the  United  States  Govenmient  against  the  Prince 
Line,  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  and  the  Hamburg-South 
American  Line,  constituting  the  American  Brazilian 
Steamship  Conference,  are  interesting  and  instructive  in 
this  connection.  The  conference  in  question  has  been 
bitterly  attacked  and  has  borne  the  brunt  of  much  of  the 
publicity  directed  against  all  conferences.  It  ranks 
among  the  strongest  of  steamship  combinations.  An  out- 
side line,  the  Lloyd  BrazUeiro,  has  for  some  time  been 
competing  with  it  between  New  York  and  Brazilian  ports* 
It  is  admitted,  that  this  line  which  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Brazilian  Government  has  lost  $2,000,000  in  six 
years*  Most  of  the  vessels  operated  are  onjy  chartered. 
There  are  several  other  servioM  besides  the  one  be- 
tween New  York  and  Brazilian  ports,  including  some  on 
the  Brazilian  coast 
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The  Lloyd  Brazileiro  attracts  outward  cargo  from 
New  York  by  cutting  rates  under  those  of  the  conference 
lines.^*  The  system  of  deferred  rebates  operated  by 
the  conference  makes  it  practically  impossible  for  this 
line  to  secure  return  cargo  from  Brazil.  Although  a 
national  Brazilian  enterprise,  it  secures  only  a  little  of 
Brazil's  great  export,  coffee.  It  carries  this  product 
for  only  one  extremely  independent  New  York  coffee 
importer,  who  will  not  under  any  circumstances  patron- 
ize conference  vessels  (usually  preferring  to  charter  his 
own  boats).  The  Lloyd  Brazileiro  is  thus  shut  out  of  its 
natural  trade  in  coffee  in  spite  of  quoting  a  rate  as  low 
as  26  or  32  cents  a  bag  against  conference  rates  of  45  to 
50  cents.^®  Thus  we  see  how  strong  a  hold  the  con- 
ference has  on  the  Brazilian  situation. 

Nevertheless,  the  lines  that  are  thus  so  firmly  bound 
together  in  the  conference  are  far  from  controlling  the 
American-Brazilian  trade.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment attorneys,  in  the  anti-trust  suit  referred  to,  on 
October  14,  1913,  put  in  evidence  data  compiled  by  an 
expert  in  their  employ,  the  results  of  three  months' 
work,  analyzing  from  outward  manifests  the  traffic  from 
New  York  to  all  Brazilian  ports  served  by  the  conference 
lines.  One  of  the  tables  submitted  contrasted  the  cargo 
carried  by  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  the  conference  lines,  and 

18  For  example,  14%  cents  per  cubic  foot  on  12,000  tons  of  car  mate- 
rial, when  the  conference  lines  asked  15^^  cents.  Testimony  of  J.  J. 
Slechta,  New  York  agent  for  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  reported  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  October  15,  1913. 

19  Proceedings,  page  43. 
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Buiidry  vessels  outside  the  conference,  in  cubic  feet,  as 

follows :  • 

Othck  Six^merb 

Outside 

CoNTOiEivcE,  Tramps, 

Etc. 

813,000 


Lloto 

Ymam  Bbazileibo 

1908 4,347,300 

190J> 4JO!>.5fiO 

1910 4,blMJ.400 

1911   6,533,3<I0 

1912 7»134,640 


202,400 

510,544 

1,984,508 


TOTAL 

All  STEAMCS8 
9,528,822 
tO,fi54,07G 
13,202.202 
15,588.191 

2a,i39joa 


It  appeared  from  the  tables  that  the  percentages  of 
the  total  cargo  moved  from  New  York  to  Brazil  during 
the  years  1908-12  were : 

Conference  lines 55.8  per  cent 

Lloyd  Brnzilelro * 39.8  per  cent 

Other  steuxners 4.4  per  cent 

In  other  words,  nearly  one-half  of  the  shipments  of 
American  goods  to  Brazil  is  carried  in  non-conference 
ships.  No  figures  are  available  on  the  percentages  of 
imported  goods  from  Brazil  carried  by  each  of  these 
lines. 

6,    Tkade  not  Restricted  bv  Shipping  Agreements 

From  the  elaborate  tables  compiled  by  the  Govern- 
ment's expert  in  the  suit  against  the  Brazilian  confer- 
ence, the  growth  of  American  exports  was  also  dem- 
onstrated*  Thus,  in  volume,  the  cargoes  carried  by  the 
three  conference  lines  from  New  York  to  Brazil  more 
than  doubled  in  five  years.    This  table  reads : 


XtAR  Cubic  For 

1908  ..., 4,««7,B02 

1909    5355.116 

1010  3,308,402 

1911    S,544,287 

1912 11,020,668 


AMOUNT 

AVC&AGE  RATE 

OF  FtalGHT 

PES 

Cubic  Foot 

1   70T,ST6 

1.145 

855.779 

.140 

1,239,201 

.149 

1J07,041 

J21 

2,046,269 

M 
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Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  show  an 
increase  in  value  of  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Brazil  for  the  same  years,  as  follows: 

1908 ^9,364.238 

1909 17,444,759 

1910 22,7(54,183 

1911 27,150.672 

1912  34,587,050 

In  view  of  figures  such  as  these  it  will  hardly  be  con- 
tended that  the  Brazilian  Steamship  Conference  has 
seriously  handicapped  the  development  of  American  ex- 
port trade  to  that  country. 

In  1908  the  United  States  exported  merchandise  worth 
$1,860,000;  five  years  later,  in  1912,  $2,204,000  worth, 
figures  that  for  1913  (fiscal  year)  were  increased  to 
$2,465,000.  If  it  be  argued  that  this  magnificent  develop- 
ment has  been  accomplished  in  spite  of  an  unfavorable 
influence  of  agreements  between  shipping  companies,  the 
reply  must  be  that  other  countries,  notably  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  have  also  similarly  increased  their  over- 
seas markets.  These  countries,  as  well  as  all  other  coun- 
tries the  world  over,  are  subjected  to  precisely  the  same 
shipping  conditions.  There  is  no  secret  about  this — it 
is  a  proved,  as  well  as  an  acknowledged,  fact. 

There  is  and  can  be  no  such  thing  as  one  great  trust, 
embracing  or  controlling  the  shipping  of  the  whole 
world.  Nor  are  the  various  agreements  merely  parts 
of  one  whole.  Each  conference  group  operates  in  its 
own  particular  field,  without  regard  to  any  interest  one 
of  its  constituent  companies  may  have  in  any  other  field. 
A  line  may  be  a  member  of  a  conference  operating  in 
the  China-Japan  trade,  but  when  working  a  different 
service,  it  operates  independently  or  in  accord  with  an- 
other conference. 
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One  well-knowTi  line  is  a  member  of  the  eastbonnd 
conference  in  the  Far  Eastern  trade,  but  fights  the  west- 
bound conference  in  the  same  trade.  Some  of  the  lines 
engaged  in  conferences  are  European  lines  working  in 
several  different  trades  both  from  Europe  and  from 
the  United  States;  others  are  strictly  American 
companies  with  no  interests  whatever  except  trades 
from  and  to,  our  own  ports.  The  Hamburg- American 
Line  operates  the  Atlas  Service  between  New  York  and 
Jamaica,  but  it  has  no  ser\ace  from  Europe  to  Jamaica. 
The  Prince  Line  (an  English  concern)  operates  ser- 
vices from  New  York  to  Brazil  and  from  New  York  to 
South  Africa^  but  it  has  no  European  services  to  those 
markets. 

The  great  combination  engineered  by  the  late  J.  P, 
Morgan,  known  as  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company,  was  formed  primarily,  it  is  believed,  because 
of  losses  incurred  from  competing  freight  rates.  This 
company  purchased  (at  grossly  inflated  prices)  a  num* 
ber  of  competing  lines,  including  perhaps  one-third  of 
the  tonnage  engaged  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade ;  yet  it 
failed  signally  to  control  freight  rates  or  even  materially 
to  affect  them.  One  reason,  perhaps,  may  have  been  the 
refusal  of  the  Cunard  Line  t4j  join  in  the  great  combina- 
tion. In  any  ease,  instead  of  being  a  dominating  influ- 
ence, the  great  fleet  of  the  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine Company  has  virtually  been  reduced  to  a  single  ele- 
ment in  the  conferences  which  control  the  North  Atlantic 
situation. 

The  varied  directions  in  which  shipping  interests  are 
engaged  furnish  additional  evidence  against  the  fanci- 
ful theory  that  European  shipowners  attempt  to  kill 
American  foreign  trade.    Several  European  companies 
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operate  services  from  onr  ports  purely  as  money-makers, 
reaching  markets  in  which  those  companies  have  no  other 
interests.  If  a  question  arose  as  to  advancing  rates  to 
such  ports  beyond  a  parity  with  European  rates,  thus 
in  all  probability  restricting  cargo  offerings,  it  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  such  owners  would  work  for  lower  rates  on 
the  American  goods,  because  it  would  be  for  their  inter- 
ests to  do  so. 

7.    Government  Investigations 

The  United  States  is  not  a  pioneer  in  its  investigation 
of  shipping  combinations.  Beginning  in  1906,  a  Royal 
Commission  in  England  sat  for  many  months  taking  tes- 
timony as  to  the  operations  of  ''Shipping  Rings. *'  The 
majority  report  was  not  unfavorable  to  conferences  and 
pools;  in  fact,  the  report  distinctly  commended  them  in 
those  respects  in  which,  in  our  own  investigation,  the 
conference  people  have  claimed  their  justification  lies. 
That  report  concludes,  paragraph  169 : 

(1)  The  advantages  conferred  by  shipping  conferences  are 
substantially  dependent  upon  the  system  of  deferred  rebates, 
or  some  system  equally  effective,  as  a  **tie**  upon  the  shippers 
and  equally  uniform  in  its  application.  (2)  If  the  rebate  sys- 
tem were  abolished,  shipowners  would  endeavor  to  secure  the 
custom  of  shippers  by  making  contracts  with  them  covering 
long  periods.  (3)  The  contract  system  would  in  large  general 
trades  lead  to  the  making  of  preferential  contracts  with  large, 
at  the  expense  of  small,  shippers. 

A  little  over  three  years  were  spent  in  this  investiga- 
tion, and  in  the  end  the  report  was  a  divided  one,  leaving 
matters  exactly  where  they  were  before,  so  far  as  any 
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attempt  at  regulation  was  concerned.  The  majority  re- 
port, however,  confirmed  the  claims  of  advocates  of  the 
conference  system  as  to  these  advantages:  (a)  Regular- 
ity and  high  class  of  service;  (b)  stability  of  rates;  (c) 
maintenance  of  equal  rates  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Continent;  (d)  economy  in  distribution  of  cost 
of  service;  (e)  uniform  rates  to  all  shippers;  (f)  no  car- 
goes to  be  carried  for  ship's  account  (a  practice  seldom 
known  in  the  American  trade). 

The  importance  attached  to  having  some  form  of 
agreement  between  lines  is  illustrated  in  the  evidence 
^ven  before  our  own  House  Committee.  It  showed  that 
the  United  States  Government  itself  is  virtually  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Caribbean  conference.  This  Government  owns 
the  Panama  Steamship  Line  and  has  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  competing  lines  from  New  York  to  the  Isth* 
mus  as  to  classifications  of  commodities  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  agreed  freight  rates. 

8.    Government  Regulation  or  Control 

The  real  question  as  to  steamship  conferences  is  not 
whether  they  shall  be  permitted  to  exist  or  not,  but  how, 
and  to  what  extent,  they  may  be  regulated  by  legisla- 
tion* Referring  to  the  subject  of  government  regula- 
tion, the  United  States  Conamissioner  of  Corporations 
has  said: 


The  interstate  commerce  aots  have  been  applied  only  in  a 
limited  degree  to  carriers  by  water;  and  it  is  uncertain  how  far 
the  provisions  of  these  acts,  as  to  rates  and  carriers'  liability,  art 
intended  to  apply  to  water  lines.  This  is  in  marked  contrait 
with  the  close  supervision  over  veesek,  and  their  officers,  for  the 
protection  of  life.    In  this  latter  respect,  water  traffic  has  long 
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been  far  more  closely  regulated  by  government  control  than 
railroad  traffic.  The  detailed  strictness  with  which  construc- 
tion, operation  and  maintenance  of  vessels  is  watched  by  the 
Government,  and  its  complete  system  of  inspection  thereof,  is  in 
very  marked  contrast  to  the  almost  complete  absence  of  such 
control  over  railroads.  This  difference  also  has  borne  with  some 
disproportionate  weight  on  the  water  traffic.  On  the  other  hand, 
government  control  of  rates  has  been  much  more  complete  over 
railways  than  over  waterways.^^ 

The  main  object  of  railroad  regulation  by  the  United 
States  Government  is  to  protect  the  public  by  controlling 
combinations  of  carriers.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
it  will  be  found  absolutely  impossible  to  exercise  any 
control  whatsoever  over  ocean  freight  rates.  They  are 
not  a  national,  but  an  international,  question;  nor  do 
they  concern  only  two  governments.  Moreover,  rates  on 
bulk  commodities — ^grain  and  cotton,  xor  example — ^fluc- 
tuate from  day  to  day.  This  is  true  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  Argentina,  India,  Europe,  and  all  compet- 
ing countries.  The  ocean-carrying  trade  of  the  world 
is  performed  by  ships  flying  many  different  flags.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  pass  laws  protecting 
the  lives  of  passengers  and  crew;  to  determine  the  re- 
sponsibility of  carriers ;  in  regulation  of  our  ports ;  and 
to  guard  the  public  health.  What  it  can  do  to  supervise, 
if  not  regulate,  ocean  freight  rates  and  combinations 
among  lines,  is  a  question  which  our  statesmen  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  solve.  No  one  has  yet  suggested  a  law 
that  would  apply  to  regular  lines  and  not  to  tramps, 
whose  erratic  movements  place  them  beyond  control. 

In  the  early  months  of  1913  some  more  radical  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  discussed  the.pos- 

«o  Transportation  by  Water  in  the  United  States,  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations,  Vol.  I,  page  16. 
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sibility  of  barring  from  ports  of  the  United  States  any 
vessels  which  it  could  be  proved  belonged  to  companies 
bound  by  conference  agreements.  Inquiring  of  a  prac- 
tical  shipping  man,  an  American  connected  with  an 
American  steamship  company,  who  was  on  the  stand  be* 
fore  the  House  Committee  Investigating  Shipping  Com- 
binations, w^hy  such  a  procedure  would  not  be  satisfac- 
tory,  one  such  Representative  was  met  with  the  quick 
rejoinder:  **Then  you  would  ruin  your  own  commerce. 
If  you  should  debar  the  foreign  ships  from  American 
ports  for  one  month  you  would  have  the  worst  financial 
condition  the  country  has  ever  seen."^^ 

The  natural  effort  of  shipbuilders  to  obtain  all  the 
work  they  can  handle  tends  to  a  constant  over-supply  of 
vessels.  The  natural  desire  of  shipping  companies  to 
take  advantage  of  periods  of  prosperity  and  handle, 
through  their  own  vessels,  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
freights  that  are  offered  also  tends  toward  this  result 
The  increasing  severity  of  competition  on  the  water  has 
only  kept  pace  with  the  enormous  development  in  all 
international  trade. 

There  is  little  wonder  that  the  steamship  lines  have 
found  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  arrange  between 
themselves  for  the  regulation,  if  not  the  control,  of  ele- 
ments in  the  shipping  business  which,  if  unrestricted, 
would  prove  disastrous  to  many  of  them.  However, 
steamship  owners  are  human,  and  the  history  of  confer- 
ences demonstrates  that  agreements  exist  only  to  be 
broken*  They  have  a  constantly  shifting  membership 
and  periodically  fall  to  pieces,  to  be  re-formed  or  suc- 
ceeded by  new  combinations  after  more  or  less  serious 
battles. 

Si  Proceedings,  pagi  80T, 
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In  a  paper  published  in  1902  by  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science,  the  following  extract 
appeared : 

It  is  folly  to  shut  our  eyes  to  unmistakable  facts  or  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  inevitable  events.  Doubters  may  deride,  dema- 
gogues denounce,  and  ignorant  lawmakers  strive  to  build  up 
barriers,  but  neither  agitation  nor  protestation  nor  legislation 
can  stop  the  growth  nor  prevent  the  advance  of  universal 
federation. 

On  October  13, 1914,  the  United  States  District  Court  at 
New  York  rendered  a  decision  practically  dismissing  the 
government  suit  against  the  Trans-Atlantic  Pool.  The 
following  paragraphs  from  this  decision  are  notable: 

In  view  of  the  peculiarities  of  ocean  transportation  the  method 
adopted  by  the  defendants  is  a  reasonable  one,  which  so  far  from 
restraining  trade  really  fosters  and  protects  it  by  giving  it  a 
stability  which  ensures  more  satisfactory  public  service  for  all 
concerned. 

Without  this  method  or  something  like  it  there  would  be,  in  the 
language  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  &  Fisheries  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  one  or  other  of  two 
results :  *  *  The  lines  would  either  engage  in  rate  wars  which  would 
mean  the  elimination  of  the  weak  and  the  survival  of  the  strong, 
or  to  avoid  a  costly  struggle  they  would  consolidate  through  com- 
mon ownership"; — either  would  mean  monopoly  as  effective  and 
it  is  believed  more  so,  than  can  exist  by  virtue  of  (this)  agree- 
ment. 

Most  serious  students  of  the  shipping  question — those 
men  who  know  the  situation  in  a  practical  way  and  those 
who  have  studied  it  impartially,  with  no  axe  to  grind — 
seem  disposed  to  support  the  contention  of  the  steamship 
companies  themselves,  that  their  co-operation  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  competition  is  necessary.  How  far  that  co- 
operation is  to  be  trusted  or  tolerated  without  legal  re- 
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etrictions  of  some  sort  is,  of  course^  quite  another  ques- 
tion. He  who  sympathizes  most  thoroughly  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  steamship  people  will  not  be  the  last  to  agree 
that  possibly  an  international  commission,  including j 
England,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France,  may 
be  able  to  devise  some  form  of  control  that  will  be  fair 
and  equitable  and  possible  of  enforcement,  because  inter- 
national. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  gome  of  the  mistaken  popular  impressions  con- 
cerning sbipping  agreeroent-s? 

2.  Why  are  combinatiuns  possible  among  the  regular  liners 
and  not  among  tramps  t 

3*  Would  you  call  a  steamship  line  a  public  utility!    In  what 
respects  does  it  clifTer  from  a  railroad? 

4.  Are  shipping  agreements  general  in  all  the  principal  man- 
time  nations! 

5.  AVhat  are  some  of  the  chief  combinations  among  ocean 
carriers  trading  to  and  from  ports  of  the  United  States ! 

6.  Distinguish  between  a  steamship  conference  and  a  pooL 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  pools  and] 
conferences  with  reference  to  (a)  regular  and  frequent  sailing%| 

(b)  higher  class  or  speed  of  vessels,  (c)  equalizing  American  and 
European  rate^,  (d)  uniform  rates  of  freight^  (e)  ample  facilities 
and  tonnage,  and  (f )  reaching  ports  of  minor  importance! 

8.  What  are  the  objections  to  conferences  and  pools  with  ref- 
erence t-o  (a)  the  dictation  of  freight  rates,  (b)  preferential  rates, 

(c)  a  railroad  influence,  (d)  competition,  (e)  fighting  8hips»  and 
(f)  deferred  rebates! 

9.  Explain  how  rebates  ultimately  accrue  to  the  benefit  of 
foreign  importers  and  not  the  American  shipper. 

10.  To  what  extent  is  commerce  monopolized  by  conferences! 

11.  What  information  has  been  brought  to  light  by  various  gov- 
ernmental investigationa  regarding  shipping  combinations! 

12.  To  what  extent  do  the  interstate  commerce  acta  apply  to 
carriers  by  water! 

13.  Why  is  governmental  regulation  of  ocean  shipping  more 
difficult  than  governmental  regulation  of  railroads! 


CHAPTER  Vin 

HAKDUNG  EXPOBT  AHD  IMPOBT  SHIPMEKT8 

Formalities  connected  with  shipping  goods  to  foreign 
countries  are  actually  simple  and  quickly  mastered, 
although  at  first  the  details  involved  may  impress  one 
not  familiar  with  this  form  of  commerce  as  somewhat 
complicated.  Exporters  having  their  headquarters  or 
a  competent  agency  at  a  seaport  out  of  which  ships  sail 
for  those  parts  of  the  world  in  which  they  are  partic- 
ularly interested,  find  little  diflSculty  in  learning  and 
carrying  out  by  themselves  the  routine  involved.  The 
usual  practice  of  other  shippers  is  to  employ  forward- 
ing agents  at  convenient  ports  who  relieve  them  of  al] 
detail.  For  the  exporter,  however,  the  way  is  made  easy, 
and  an  ordinary  clerk  of  fair  intelligence  usually  learns, 
after  one  or  two  experiences,  to  carry  out  satisfactorily 
those  details  that  are  of  purely  mechanical  routine. 

On  the  other  hand,  complications  attending  the  getting 
possession  of  goods  imported  from  foreign  countries  are 
numerous  and  exasperating.  They  virtually  necessitate 
the  employment  of  a  professional  custom-house  broker 
for  each  import  arrival.  Even  some  professional  for- 
warding agents  employ  an  outside  broker,  rather  than 
attempt  themselves  to  attend  to  import  details  in  our 
custom  houses.  Import  processes  are  complicated  in  all 
countries  and  everywhere  the  specialized  broker  is  a  nec- 
essary fixture. 
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Export  shipments,  however,  demand  of  the  mannfao- 
turer  or  merchant  and  of  his  export  manager  or  tra£Bc 
man,  a  thorough  nnderstanding  of  every  principle 
involved,  even  if  details  are  entrusted  to  clerks,  brokers, 
or  other  agents.  Before  reviewing  the  steps  taken  in  the 
actual  process  of  despatching  an  export  shipment,  it  will 
be  well  to  consider  some  features  of  the  preliminary 
work.^ 

1.  Packing  for  Export  Shipmekt 

As  in  every  other  aspect  of  export  trading,  instme- 
tions  from  foreign  customers  regarding  the  shipping  and 
packing  of  their  goods  must  be  followed  in  every  par- 
ticular. Consignments  should  not  only  be  routed  exactly 
as  customer  instructs,  but  his  wishes  as  to  packages  must 
be  most  painstakingly  complied  wi  h.  He  gives  these 
directions  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  local  condi- 
tions, important,  perhaps  vital,  to  him,  however  unin- 
telligible or  even  ridiculous  they  may  seem  to  the 
stranger  thousands  of  miles  away. 

For  example,  in  some  countries — and  this  applies  par- 
ticularly to  the  less  developed  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica— parcels  of  merchandise,  as  they  are  landed  from  in- 
coming steamers,  must  be  transported  to  inland  points, 
perhaps  over  mountain  passes,  on  the  backs  of  men, 
horses,  mules,  donkeys,  or  llamas.  The  limit  of  weight 
which  one  of  these  animals  can  carry  suggests  that  the  ex- 
porter give  studious  consideration  to  packing  goods 
(when  so  instructed)  in  parcels  of  comparatively  small 
weight  and  of  suitable  size  for  transportation,  when  one 
package  is  hung  on  each  side  of  the  animal's  back.    At 

*  Various  aspects  of  export  business  which  cannot  be  discussed  here 
are  treated  In  the  author's  Practical  Exporting. 
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some  foreign  ports  there  are  heavy  quay  dues  levied  on 
each  package  landed,  irrespective  of  size.  Hence,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  use  a  few  large  cases  rather  than  a  multitude  of 
small  ones.  If  a  foreign  importer  requests  an  American 
concern  to  pack  his  goods  in  small  cases,  each  not  to  ex- 
ceed twenty  pounds  in  weight,  but  to  combine  ten  or  fifteen 
such  small  cases  in  one  large  crate,  his  reasons  for  giv- 
ing such  instructions  may  be  based  on  conditions  similar 
to  those  just  suggested. 

Again,  there  are  certain  countries  where  wood,  espe- 
cially American  pine  or  other  lumber,  is  very  expen- 
sive and  diflBcult  to  obtain.  In  such  countries  it  is  imper- 
ative not  only  that  the  goods  themselves  arrive  safely, 
but  that  the  cases  or  containers  reach  destination  in  good 
shape  for  re-use  or  profitable  sale  by  consignee.  A  source 
of  an  actual  and  considerable  profit  to  some  importers 
in  India  and  China,  for  example,  are  the  iron  bands  which 
protect  the  ordinary  export  case  of  merchandise;  more 
especially,  in  the  case  of  European  goods,  the  hoops 
around  bales  of  cotton  fabrics  as  they  are  usually  shipped 
are  valuable. 

In  many  other  countries  of  the  world  import  duties 
are  '* specific *' — ^not  *'ad  valorem,"  the  system  with 
which  we  have  been  better  acquainted  in  the  United 
States.  In  such  countries  specific  duties  may  be  assessed 
on  the  gross  weight  or  on  the  net  weight  of  goods.  Pack- 
ages must  always  be  strong,  but  should  not  be  unduly 
thick  or  heavy  in  shipping  to  countries  where  duties 
are  levied  on  the  gross  weight.  With  such  precautions 
on  the  part  of  importers,  the  customers  of  American 
manufacturers  may  be  able  to  save  enough  in  their  im- 
port duties,  if  comparatively  light,  though  strong  pack- 
ing is  supplied,  to  encourage  them  in  running  some  risks 
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as  to  possible  damage  en  route.  Problems  of  the  nature 
of  those  here  suggested  should  be  studied  by  every  ex- 
porter  who  aspires  to  success  in  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  and  profitable  foreign  trade,  and  (to  empha- 
size the  point  once  more)  he  must  rigidly  adhere  to  the 
letter  of  any  instructions  his  foreign  customers  may 
give. 

Formerly  it  was  thought  necessary  to  pack  all  export 
t good 3  subject  to  damage  from  dampness  or  sea  water  in 
hermetically  sealed  (i.  e.  air  tight)  tin-or  zinc-lined  oases. 
This  expensive  form  of  shipping  has  now  been  practi- 
cally abolished;  tarred,  oiled,  or  otherwise  waterproof 
paper  has  been  substituted  for  the  metaL  The  her- 
metically sealed  tin-lined  case  is,  however,  still  highly 
desirable  in  the  phipment  of  any  sort  of  unusually  deli- 
cate goods  (watches,  for  example),  especially  when  the 
route  taken  Jeads  through  tropical  waters  or  to  exces- 
sively damp  ports.  The  extent  to  which  hot,  moist  air 
may  penetrate  is  almost  past  belief;  and  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  goods  shipped  by  sea  are  liable  to  bo 
splashed  if  not  deluged  by  sea  water  in  loading  and  un- 
loading. Moreover,  they  are  frequently  exposed  to  rain 
on  open  %vharves.  Such  packing  costs  a  little  more  than 
that  which  is  ordinarily  supplied  in  domestic  shipping, 
but  its  cost,  like  any  other  expense  involved  in  export 
shipping,  may  be  either  (preferably)  included  in  quota- 
tions of  price,  or  may  be  specifically  and  clearly  stated 
as  an  *' extra"  in  soliciting  orders. 

Cases  for  export  should  be  thoroughly  banded  with 
iron  hoops  or  reinforced  by  some  form  of  specially  de- 
vised corner  and  end  protectors.  The  necessity  for  this 
arises  from  the  rough  handling  and  danger  of  pilferage 
to  which  such  shipments  are  liable.    They  may  lie  for 
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days  on  wharves  or  in  other  exposed  places,  where  they 
are  peculiarly  subject  to  the  leisurely  operations  of 
pilferers.  Thieves  are  not  unknown  in  the  crews  of  some 
ships  as  well;  to  them  shoes  or  other  small  articles  fur-' 
nish  tempting  bait.  In  some  instances  stolen  goods  are 
replaced  by  stones,  so  that  the  weight  will  register  about 
the  same  as  invoiced.  They  thus  postpone  discovery 
until  the  packages  are  actually  opened  by  the  buyer  at 
destination.  Bands,  therefore,  should  surround  the 
whole  case  and  be  arranged  so  that  opening  for  purpose 
of  robbery  will  be  impossible  or  as  diflBcult  as  possible. 
Since  nails  may  work  loose  or  be  easily  withdrawn,  some 
export  shippers  use  screws,  but  this  precaution  is  usually 
taken  only  when  shipments  contain  especially  valuable 
or  heavy  goods. 

Every  exporter  who  is  anxious  to  hold  and  increase 
his  trade  ought  to  give  careful  thought  to  having  his 
goods  delivered  at  destination  in  the  most  satisfactory 
condition  possible.  The  packing  question  is  one  of  the 
problems  which  are  comparatively  easy  for  him  to  solve, 
requiring  only  a  little  study.  It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question  to  include  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter  any 
specific,  indeed,  any  general  rules  in  regard  to  the  pack- 
ing necessary  or  desirable  for  export  shipments.  No 
one  subject  has  been  a  more  fruitful  text  for  criticism 
of  American  manufacturers  than  this.  The  one  invar- 
iable rule  which  the  author  is  able  to  lay  down  is :  Domes- 
tic packing  is  never,  in  itself,  suitable  for  foreign  ship- 
ments. Another  rule,  almost  invariable,  is:  Pack  to 
occupy  the  smallest  space  possible,  for  most  ocean  freight 
rates  are  based  on  the  cubic  measurement  of  the  con- 
tainers. 
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T&fr  reftk^*  V30  wiisc&es  za-  scadr  at  leagfli  the  pack- 
bur  recciir«az«&s  ci  sr^cul  ecczDodLcics  or  of  goods 
.^tf^srf-^tft^  for  speul  !ZL3rkeC5^  tsoj  obcain  some  inf orma- 
lion.  13.  ce  pasipiil-r^  en.  ^hi*  5;ic;»?ict  i^fscd  br  the  Boreaa 
of  ForeLci  and  I>:ciestio  Cociserce,  Department  of 
CoEizi«er^«.  W45i±ir:oz,  D.  C-  Tnese  are  composed  in 
Lltz^^  p&rt  c:  sp^eciil  reports  maoe  from  time  to  time 
by  ooT  consols  ▼?:•>  ajr*  looatai  in  the  varions  conntries. 

A  ihoroogti  T:i:ier5:az»iirz  of  the  method  employed 
in  loading  and  Ti=Io&Iiz^  ocean  steamers  will  do  much 
to  i=:pn?ve  the  paAirg  of  «w>is  for  export  shipment. 
For  the  benen:  of  nar:i:ao:;ir^r?  and  shippers  who  have 
never  visited  a  seapor:  or  wa;ohe*i  the  process  of  load- 
ing: and  unloading  steamships,  it  may  be  explained  that 
irvKxis  ar^  not  wheeled  on  hand  tmcks,  as  f nmi  the  plat- 
form of  a  railway  freight  depot  to  the  level  floor  of  a 
\h>x  car.  On  arrival  at  seaport  export  goods  are  trans- 
t'ornxi,  usually  by  dray,  to  the  steamer's  pier  and 
ilumjvvi  OR  its  door.  In  loading  the  vessel,  a  number  of 
p:.okaj^>s,  oases,  barrels,  bales,  etc.,  perhaps  a  ton  or 
more  in  weight,  are  heaped  together  in  the  middle  of 
a  heavy  rope  net  or  sling,  whose  ends  are  gathered  to- 
gx^ther  and  fastened  to  a  hook  at  the  end  of  a  dangling 
rope.  The  whole  is  hoisted  high  into  the  air  by  cranes 
and  winelies,  swung  outward  over  the  open  hatch  of  the 
steamer  and  lowered  with  a  rush  into  the  ship's  hold. 
Swinging  to  and  fro  at  the  end  of  a  long  rope,  the  heavy 
load  bangs  against  the  sides  of  the  hatchway  and  may 
arrive  at  the  bottom  with  a  crash.  As  the  net  is  loosened, 
the  piled  packages  tumble  about,  from  a  height  of  sev. 
eral  feet  helter-skelter  in  several  different  directions. 
In  making  up  the  load  for  the  sling  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  heaviest  packages  will  bo  placed  at  the 
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l>o^iom.    A  fragile  case  of  millinery  may  be  underneath 
a.  Ixeavy  crate  of  machinery. 

-kr'ackages  of  every  sort,  therefore,  should  be  made  of 

sti^^ong  material,  properly  secured  and  braced  wherever 

^^<^^S8ary;  and  their  contents  should  be  insured  against 

*^^f  ting,  by  bolts,  cleats,  packing  of  excelsior,  and  every 

^^"^^oe  that  ingenuity  can  suggest.    The  shipper  must 

^^^■^^^ember  that  loading  processes,  as  described,  are  re- 

^^^t^d  in  unloading;  that  when  transshipment  is  neces- 

*^^^*^y",  both  processes  are  duplicated;  and  that  in  many 

^^    ^Ixe  world's  ports  steamers  do  not  lie  alongside  piers, 

^^^^      ^scharge  cargo  in  midstream    or   off   shore    into 

*^^^  ^*^^rs.    In  these  cases  even  rougher  handling  ensues. 

2.    Addbessing  Export  Packages 

ire  must  be  bestowed  on  such  an  apparently  insig- 
mt  matter  as  the  marking  or  addressing  of  pack- 
for  export  shipment.    This  must  always  be  done 
^r  with  brush  and  ink,  or  by  stencil.    Crayon  mark- 
or  the  affixing  of  tags  and  labels  will  not  do.    The 
^^«il  address  is,  of  course,  preferable  because  more 
ly  read.    Some  countries  in  South  America  require 
packages  shall  be  so  marked.    In  the  case  of  the 
"inline  Republic,  the  marks  must  appear  on  all  four 
■  8  of  the  package.    From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  regulations  that 
be  in  effect  in  any  market  to  which  specific  shipments 
^^^^"^  be  destined,  as  special  rules  and  exceptions  may 
^^^^aiL» 

^  Information  may  always  be  obtained  from  the  steamship  lines  rela- 
^^^  to  the  ports  they  serve,  or  from  consuls  in  New  York  (and  many 
^^^^r  American  cities)  of  the  countries  concerned,  or  reference  may  be 
^M,  to  the  Bspporter^  Encyclopedia, 
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In  markiBg  packages  for  foreign  shipment  it  is  not 
customaiy  to  indicate  the  address  in  fulL  It  is  Qsnal 
to  include  only  one  or  more  initials,  which  may  appear 
either  by  themselves  or  in  combination  with  a  geomet- 
rical design,  such  as  a  square^  triangle,  circle,  or  dia- 
mondr  and  are  numbered  consecutively  to  ensure  ready 
identification  as  to  contents  when  compared  with  pack- 
ing list  or  invoice.    For  example : 


X  Y 

LONDON 


43  (44,  45,  etc.) 


This  mark  would  be  read,  **X,  Y,  Z  in  a  diamond,*'  The 
port  of  destination  should  always  be  in  large  letters  and 
otherwise  prominent,  as  it  is  (naturally)  the  most  essen- 
tial part  of  the  mart  Any  other  particulars,  unless  spe- 
cifically instructed  by  consignee,  should  be  studiously 
avoided.  Simplicity  and  clearness  in  every  respect  are 
of  primary  importance*  Any  old  or  confusing  marks 
should  be  carefully  erased  (advertising  designs  on  cases, 
if  deemed  valuable — a  debatable  question — should  not 
infringe  on  the  address  mark). 

Reasons  for  the  abbreviated  address  are  several:  (1) 
The  consignee  might  wish  to  sell  the  goods  in  original,  in- 
tact  packages  and  his  name  might  be  an  inconvenience  ia 
more  ways  than  one;  (2)  the  abbreviated  form  conceals 
the  name  of  the  consignee  from  rival  shippers;  (3)  it  also 
contributes  to  ease  and  swiftness  in  copying  manifests, 
consular  invoices,  and  the  innumerable  papers  in  conneo- 
tion  with  shipments. 

However,  under  the  laws  of  certain  countries  the  full 
name  and  address  of  the  consignee  must  be  printed  on 
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fhe  packages  as  well  as  written  in  the  shipping  doea- 
ments.  In  any  event,  the  fewer  and  simpler  marks 
fhat  are  nsed  the  better.  Eaoh  case  must  be  nnmbered 
and  the  corresponding  number,  with  the  contents  of  the 
case,  must  be  shown  on  invoices  and  often  on  other  doc- 
nments  as  weU.  Extreme  care  should,  therefore,  be  taken 
to  insure  absolute  accuracy  in  this  respect  Mistakes 
not  only  cause  annoyance,  but  may  result  in  fines  on 
the  importer. 

Such  inscriptions  as  "This  side  up  with  care,'*  "Top,** 
'^ Fragile,''  etc.,  are  quite  useless  when  written  in  the 
English  language  only,  except  on  shipments  to  Oreat 
Britain  and  the  British  colonies.  When  English  is  not 
the  native  language  of  the  country  to  which  the  goods 
are  destined,  the  chances  are  slim  that  stevedores  or 
porters  of  any  sort  will  pay  the  slightest  attention  to 
snch  instructions,  unless  in  addition  to  English  their 
own  language  is  employed — and  rarely  even  then.  It  is, 
however,  frequently  desirable  to  mark  cases  containing 
American  goods  **Made  in  U.  S.  A.''  This  is  required 
by  some  countries  and  does  no  harm  in  any  instance. 

3.    Weights  and  Msastjbements 

In  shipping  goods  to  some  countries  it  is  necessary  to 
know  and  .specify  exact  weights,  not  only  of  packages 
as  shipped — ^whether  bundle,  case,  barrel,  or  what-not, 
but  also  of  the  goods  contained  in  the  package.  In  the 
case  of  Mexico,  the  weight  of  the  goods  themselves  must 
be  specified,  as  well  as  that  of  those  goods  with  their 
immediate  wrappings — ^the  tissue  paper  and  excelsior, 
cardboard  boxes,  etc.,  in  which  certain  imits,  enclosed 
in  a  larger  package,  are  sometimes  contained. 
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The  following  definitions  will  be  useful :  Gross  weight 
is  the  weight  of  the  entire  package  ready  for  shipment- 
Net  weight  is  tiie  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  package 
without  the  outside  container.    Legal  weight  (used  in 

^Mexican  shipments)  is  what  has  just  been  defined  as 
let  weight  and  only  in  Mexico  is  given  this  special  term. 
Because  of  this  variation  in  the  usual  practice,  Mexican 
net  weights  are  the  weights  of  the  naked  goods  them- 
selves, without  any  wrapping  or  packing. 
In  doing  any  considerable  volume  of  foreign  shipping, 

'especially  if  that  shipping  is  destined  for  other  than 
British  colonies  or  Great  Britain  itself,  a  set  of  metric 

■conversion  tables  is  a  necessary  handbook  for  the  ship- 
per,  since  some  foreign  markets  require  that  weights 
and  measures  be  stated  according  to  that  system  in 
sundry  documents  accompanying  shipments. 

In  addition  to  making  careful  and  exact  record  of  the 
weights  of  merchandise  intended  for  export,  it  is  also 
desirable,  and  in  some  cases  necessary,  for  the  shipper 

r  to  know,  at  least  approximately,  the  cubic  measurement 
of  his  packages.  The  majority  of  steamship  companies 
quote  rates  of  freight  either  per  weight  ton  or  per  meas- 
urement ton.    It  is  true,  as  has  been  noted,  that  some 

-^steamship  lines  have  in  late  years  adopted  the  system  of 
laking  rates  per  short  ton  (per  100  pounds)  instead  of 
[)er  long  ton.  Moreover,  the  general  practice  of  steam- 
ship lines  of  all  nationalities,  at  least  in  dealing  with 
American  freights,  seems  to  be  extending  more  and 
more  to  quotations  per  individual  unit  (e.  g.,  per  bar- 
rel, bale,  eta.).  However,  it  still  remains  a  common  prac- 
tice in  naming  freight  rates  to  quote  so  much  *'per  ton, 
weight,  or  measurement,  ship's  option." 
Ordinarily  ships  call  40  cubic  feet  the  equivalent  of  one 
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ton;  hence,  the  mle  is  that  any  parcels  that  weigh  56 
pounds  *  or  more  to  the  cubic  foot  will  be  taken  by  steam- 
ships on  the  weight  basis,  while  on  all  packages  that 
weigh  less  per  cubic  foot  the  steamship  companies  will 
make  a  charge  per  cubic  foot  or  per  measurement  ton.* 
A  shipper  with  a  handy  book  of  cubic  measurement  com- 
putations, and  with  the  actual  weights  before  him,  can 
usually  know  how  his  goods  will  be  taken.  At  a  given 
rate  of  freight,  he  can  readily  compute  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. In  the  case  of  packages  of  irregular  shapes 
he  may  be  surprised  at  the  measurement  returned  by 
the  steamship  employes.  Outside,  extreme  dimensions, 
over  all  projections  in  each  direction,  are  always  taken 
by  dock  clerks.  A  pyramid  is  counted  as  measuring  the 
8ame  as  a  cube  on  its  largest  base.  No  deductions  are 
made,  even  when  shape  permits  an  economy  in  stowing  in 
the  vessel.  The  packing  of  goods  for  export  should, 
therefore,  be  carefully  studied  in  order  to  reduce  the 
dimensions  of  packages  to  the  smallest  number  of  cubic 
feet. 

Attention  may  now  be  given  to  some  of  the  documents 
that  must  be  handled  in  despatching  export  shipments. 

4.    Bills  of  Lading 

In  essence  a  bill  of  lading  is  a  document  signed  by  the 
captain,  mate,  or  agent  of  a  vessel,  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  certain  specified  and  duly  identified  goods,  and 
undertaking  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  consignee  named, 
or  more  frequently,  ''to  order,''  at  a  place  mentioned 

s  2,240  pounds  (1  long  ton)  divided  by  40  cubic  feet  (1  measurement 
ton)  gives  56  pounds,  the  steamship  par  between  weight  and  measure- 
ment goods. 

*  Thl8  subject  was  discussed  in  Chapter  III  of  this  treatise. 
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therein.  Bills  of  lading  vary  in  form,  sometimes  ac- 
cording to  the  trade  in  which  the  line  issuing  the  bill  of 
lading  is  plying,  sometimes  according  to  the  individual 
preference  or  regulations' of  a  particular  line.  From  time 
to  time  the  acknowledged  desirability  of  an  International 
uniform  bill  of  lading  leads  to  efforts  to  secure  such  a 
form.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  such  efforts  have  been 
without  result 

Meanwhile,  all  bills  of  lading  issued  by  steamship  lines 
taking  cargo  from  ports  of  the  United  States  must  be 
interpreted  according  to  certain  provisions  of  the  Barter 
Act  of  1893. 

This  Act  provides,  among  other  things,  that  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  shipowner  to  insert  in  any  bill  of 
lading  any  clause  whereby  he  shall  be  relieved  from 
liability  for  loss  or  damage  arising  from  negligence, 
fault,  or  failure  in  proper  loading,  stowage,  custody, 
care,  or  proper  delivery  of  merchandise.  If  a  shipowner 
exercises  due  diligence  to  make  his  vessel  in  all  respects 
seaworthy  and  properly  manned,  equipped,  and  supplied, 
neither  he  nor  the  charterers  shall  be  held  responsible 
for  damage  or  loss  resulting  from  faults  or  errors  in 
navigation  or  io  the  management  of  the  vessel,  nor  shall 
they  be  held  liable  for  losses  arising  from  dangers  of 
the  sea,  acts  of  God,  or  public  enemies,  or  the  inherent 
defect,  quality,  or  vice  of  the  thing  carried,  or  from 
insufScieney  of  package,  or  seizure  under  legal  process, 
or  for  loss  resulting  from  any  act  or  omission  of  the 
shipper  or  o^Tier  of  the  goods,  or  from  saving  or  attempt- 
ing to  save  life  or  property  at  sea,  or  from  any  deviation 
in  rendering  such  service. 

In  other  particulars  the  main  clauses  of  bills  of  lad- 
ing are  usually  similar  in  their  more  important  l>ear- 
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ings,  and  variations  occur  chiefly  through  individual 
preference  of  the  lines.  As  will  be  seen  from  a  study  of 
the  accompanying  form,  they  include  a  large  number  of 
clauses  covering  almost  every  imaginable  contingency, 
printed  in  very  fine  type  and  seldom  so  much  as  read 
by  shippers.  In  the  comparatively  rare  cases  arising 
under  minor  clauses  the  companies  are  usually  liberal 
in  their  interpretation.  In  any  event  the  shipper  is 
bound  to  accept  the  form  prescribed  by  the  line  he  wiAes 
to  patronize,  or  give  up  shipping  altogether.  Bills  of 
lading  for  sailing  ships  are  much  simpler  in  form. 

Phrases  used  in  many  bills  of  lading  that  may  not  be 
understood  by  the  novice  at  shipping  include :  **  Shipped 
in  good  order  and  condition.  ^^  These  words  apply  only 
to  the  external  appearance  of  the  packages.  The  ship- 
owners are  really  responsible  for  some  damages  suffered 
by  goods  entrusted  to  them,  in  spite  of  the  fashion  in 
which,  in  the  bill  of  lading,  they  have  apparently  pro- 
tected themselves.  Hence,  if  packages  tendered  for  ship- 
ment are  weak,  broken,  or  evidently  damaged,  the  ship's 
officers  may  refuse  to  accept  them,  or  may  accept  them 
only  after  they  have  been  satisfactorily  strengthened, 
coopered,  or  repaired,  by  or  at  the  expense  of  the  ship- 
per. When  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  suitability  of  cases 
or  other  packing,  the  shipowners  will  not  sign  a  ** clean'' 
bill  of  lading,  but  will  note  on  that  document  the  broken 
or  risky  character  of  the  containers.  The  ship's  officers 
are,  of  course,  ignorant  as  to  the  condition  of  the  con- 
tents, except  from  such  external  evidences  as  leaking, 
etc. 

**  Quality,  quantity,  gauge,  contents,  weight,  and  value 
unknown"  is  a  phrase  inserted  still  further  to  protect 
the  shipowners.     It  indicates  that  the  shipowners  as- 
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smne  no  responsibility  for  claims  in  any  of  these  par- 
ticulars. 

*' Jettison*'  is  the  act  of  lightening  a  vessel  when  in 
danger  by  throwing  overboard  cargo  or  portions  of  the 
vessel  itself. 

** Barratry'*  refers  to  snch  illegal  acts  of  master  or 
crew  as  desertion  of  the  vessel  or  wilful  damage  to  the 
vessel, 

'* General  Average"  is  fully  explained  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  Marine  Insurance. 

Bills  of  lading  should  always  carefully  specify  par- 
ticulars of  the  goods  that  are  being  shipped,  for  in  some 
countries  regulations  regarding  them  are  stringent,  and 
inconvenience,  delay,  fines,  and  various  expenses  are  in- 
curred when  inaccurate  descriptions  or  weights  are 
stated.  Even  Great  Britain  is  now  much  stricter  than 
formerly  in  regard  to  the  particulars  required  in  bills 
of  lading  covering  import  shipments.  It  is,  however,  im- 
possible to  give  any  detailed  instruction  in  such  mat- 
ters; inexperienced  shippers  who  attempt  to  make  out 
their  own  shipping  papers  should  always  inquire  fully 
of  the  ship's  agents  as  to  every  detail  required. 

The  name  of  the  consignee  is  seldom  written  in  the 
blank  reserved  for  that  purpose  in  bill  of  lading  forms. 
A  shipper  usually  draws  the  bill  of  lading  to  read  that 
the  goods  described  have  been  received  from  him  and 
are  to  he  delivered  to  his  order.^  This  makes  the  bill 
of  lading  a  negotiable  document  and  places  the  disposi^ 

fi  Bills  of  lading  cannot  (at  tills  writing)  be  made  out  to  order  tn  the 
cao8  cf'  jMpmeQU  to  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Venezuela, 
amor  ^  Other  countries.  In  the  caae  of  some  other  nations  (chieflj  Latln- 
Anierlcan  HeptiWit^),  If  bills  of  lading  are  drawn  to  order,  then  the 
**notlIy**  clauHo  must  be  Included,  giving  the  name  of  the  consignee. 
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fion  and  the  ownership  of  the  goods  covered  by  it  wifhin 
his  own  i>ower.  He  may  endorse  the  bill  of  lading, 
either  in  blank  or  to  whomsoever  he  chooses,  and  use  it 
{hen  as  secariiy  for  banking  purposes.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  done  when  foreign  customers  have  paid  in  ad- 
vance for  the  goods  that  are  being  shipped.  It  ought 
never  to  be  done  without  a  distinct  and  thorough  mutual 
understanding  between  shipper  and  consignee  in  ad- 
vance of  shipment. 

When  a  bill  of  lading  is  drawn  *'to  order'*  it  is  fre- 
quently desirable  to  note  on  the  face  of  the  document 
the  fact  that  a  certain  concern  (i.  e.,  the  actual  or  in- 
tended consignee)  is  to  be  notified  by  the  agents  of  the 
ship  at  port  of  destination  on  arrival  of  the  steamer 
carrying  the  goods.  This  is  usually  done  in  the  phrase, 
"Notify  Blank  &  Co.,*'  and  is  intended  to  protect  the 
consignee  against  possible  charges  for  storage  that  might 
accrue  were  the  mails  from  the  shipper  bringing  him 
notification  of  shipment,  route,  etc,  delayed  or  lost  en 
route.  A  similar  phrase  is  sometimes  used  when  goods 
have  to  be  transshipped  en  route.  In  this  case  the  ex- 
pression is: 

Transshipping  agents  at (point  of  transshipment) 

please  notify (consignee)   at (port  of 

destination) name  of  transshipping  vessel  and  date 

of  sailing. 

Attention  is  sometimes  paid  by  transshipping  agents  to 
such  requests — sometimes  not. 

Bills  of  lading  are  usually  made  out  in  sets  of  three, 
four,  five,  or  even  more,  as  may  be  required  by  particular 
lines  of  vessels  or  by  consular  regulations  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  the  goods  are  bound.  The  shipper  of  the 
goods  usually  requires  two,  if  not  three,  copies — the  orig- 
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inal  and  duplicate,  which  are  negotiable,  and  the 
copy,  non-negotiable,  for  his  own  files,  while  at 
one  copy  is  always  required  by  the  steamship  line  for  til 
captain  of  the  vesseL  The  original  and  duplicate  (sonu 
times  triplicate),  which  are  negotiable  instruments,  ai 
usually  stamped  across  their  faces  with  those  woni 
When  sent  direct  to  c^onsignee,  one  of  the  negotiabl 
copies  is  forwarded  by  one  mail,  the  other  by  the  next  siu 
ceeding  mail,  or  in  any  case  by  another  steamer,  Th 
object  of  this  is  to  insure  the  consignee  possession  of  tb 
goods  without  liability  to  delay  and  expense  through  ai 
cident  or  loss  in  the  mails  carrjdng  the  documents.  Whet 
used  for  banking  purposes,  bankers  usually  insist  upofi 
receiving  a  full  set  of  the  negotiable  copies  that  ha 
been  issued,  since  a  single  such  copy  not  in  their  p 
session  would  invalidate  their  security.  The  final  cla 
in  the  bill  of  lading  form  is:    **•     •    •    hath  affirmed 

to  copies^' — the  word  '*two"  or  **three"  be 

inserted,  depending  on  the  number  of  negotiable  copi 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  explain  that  the  legitima 
holder  of  signed  bill  of  lading  has  prima  facie  title 
the  goods  it  represents.  Nevertheless,  it  is  one  of 
commonest  failings  of  amateur  shippers  to  disregard 
this  fact*  They  calmly  file  away  in  their  own  offices  all 
copies  of  the  bills  of  lading.  When  this  occurs  it  U 
only  after  endless  yards  of  red  tape,  filing  of  indemnity 
bonds,  and  payment  of  storage  that  consignees  are  abk 
to  obtain  what  should  have  become  theirs  immediateli 
upon  discharge  from  the  ship.  There  are  v^ery  few  porti 
or  countries  in  the  world  where  it  is  possible  to  obtaii 
possession  of  goods  without  presenting  at  least  one  copj 
of  a  bill  of  lading  in  due  form.    This  is  everyii^here 
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o^^nlzed  as  evidence  of  ownership.®  The  fact  cannot, 
tlxoirefore,  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  bills  of  lading 
lEiixst  pass  with  the  least  possible  delay  into  the  posses- 
Bioxx  of  those  who  it  is  intended  shall  control  the  goods, 
^  1;hey  bankers  or  actual  consignees.  Sometimes  they 
iK^Qat  go  forward  by  the  same  ship  that  transports  the 
ffoocis. 

If  drawn  **to  order, '^  bills  of  lading  must  be  endorsed 

^y  tJne  parties  named  as  shippers.  That  endorsement  may 

^   ^ther  in  blank,  or  specifically,  to  other  parties.  With- 

^^ixt^  such  endorsement  the  bills  of  lading  are  as  valueless 

*o   tie  third  party  as  none  at  all.    The  goods  then  remain 

*^^    property  of  the  shippers,  in  possession  of  the  car- 

'*^^^>::'8,  and  no  one  else  can  get  them.   Of  course,  when  bills 

^^**^   drawn  directly  to  the  order  of  the  consignees  (or 

^^^l^^rs)  by  name,  the  shipper  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 

^•^^^opsement    The  goods  belong  to  those  named  in  the 

.^-^B  of  lading  until  the  latter,  if  they  choose,  endorse 

^^^^^tt  to  others. 

l^-fc^   ^^lien  the  shipper  endorses  an  ** order  bill'*  in  blank, 

,^^  J^    shipment  virtually  becomes  the  property  of  anybody 

,^^,^^    may  chance  to  get  hold  of  the  bill  so  endorsed, 

l^y^V^^li  is  sort  of  a  **  deliver  to  bearer  *'  obligation.    For 

Q       ^     reason  bills  of  lading  thus  endorsed  should  be  ade- 

^j^  ^^"^^ly  safeguarded.    The  endorsement  in  blank  is  used 

^^   ^^y,  if  not  exclusively,  when  the  bills  are  to  be  handed 

"^^^^^diately  to  responsible  bankers.    While  illegitimate 

tec^-^^  ^^enezuela  is  an  exception.    At  ports  In  that  country  steamships  are 

Vfe^^^^-^ed  by  local  law  to  turn  over  their  cargoes  immediately  to  the 

o^c-^^^^^^uelan  custom  house.    Thus,  losing  control  of  the  goods,  the  ship- 

^1^^^  ^^>8  assume  no  responsibility,  and  certain  methods  are  possible  by 

^,^^^Vi  almost  anybody  can,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  secure  the  goods  from 

ot.>^      ^custom-house  authorities.     Conditions  are  almost  as  bad  in  some 

-jj^^^"^  Latin- American  countries.  See  also  note  of  tbose  countries  to  which 

^^^"^  bills  of  lading  are  not  issued. 
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holders  might  be  forced  to  prove  propriety  of  their 
Bession,  yet  no  more  risks  ought  to  be  taken  with  suclt' 
bills  of  lading  than  with  a  cheek  endorsed  to  bearer^ 
Here  is  a  final  caution,  which  a  frequently  prevailing' 
but  indefensible  cnstom  in  this  country  makes  neceaBaiy* 
Endorsement  of  bills  of  lading,  as  of  other  negotiable 
documents,  should  never  be  executed  by  any  one  except 
a  member  of  a  firm  or  officer  of  a  company  authorized 
to  sign  such  papers — never  by  a  mere  clerk.  Formality 
in  such  matters  is  strictly  required  in  other  countries. 

(a)  Through  Bills  of  Lading  From  and  To  Interior 

Points 


In  the  preceding  chapter  passing  reference  was  mac 
to  combined  rail-and-water  rates  on  through  bills  of 
ing  to  foreign  interior  points  of  destination.  A  good' 
many  of  the  railroad  lines  and  some  of  the  steamship 
companies  employ  regular  solicitors  seeking  the  foreign 
freights  of  interior  shippers.  Yet,  it  may  sometimes  be 
found  that  better  rates  and  facilities  can  be  obtained 
by  going  to  a  little  trouble  and  obtaining  quotations  on 
a  ^ven  shipment  from  the  several  different  and  compet- 
ing carriers  involved.  I 

In  many  cases  it  is  possible  for  an  interior  shipper 
in  the  United  States  to  obtain  through  bill  of  lading  to 
foreign  seaport,  just  as  it  is  possible  for  the  man  located 
at  a  port  to  obtain  through  bill  of  lading  to  interior  point 
abroad^ — taking  his  goods  not  only  by  steamer  across 
the  ocean,  but  inland  from  port  of  steamer's  destination 
to  place  where  buyer  wshes  delivery  made.  Whether 
through  bills  of  lading  of  either  character  are  the  most 
economical  and  desirable  method  of  shipping  is  a  ques* 
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tion  fhat  may  asnally  be  investigated  with  profit.    It 

may  happen,  however,  that  the  through  rate  will  be  de- 

ddfidly  advantageous.    Beference  was  made  in  the  last 

chapter  to  economies  claimed    in    through  transconti- 

tiental-trans-Pacific  rates.    Similar  economies  are  some- 

^Cmes  claimed  in  shipments  billed  through  to  interior 

jpoints  of  destination  in  Europe— yet  it  is  notable  that 

:f  ew  large  European  importers  request  or  desire  such 

^Chrough  bills  of  lading. 

The  point  the  author  wishes  to  emphasize  is  that  in 
•determining  the  best  and  cheapest  methods  through  quo- 
stations  should  be  studied  and  checked,  even  though  con- 
nderable  time  and  trouble  are  involved.    Carelessness, 
shirking,  indifference  as  to  these  matters  are  far  too 
^^mmon.     Economical  and  satisfactory  transportation 
^f  goods  will  most  assuredly  result  to  a  shipper  ^s  ulti- 
3[iate  advantage.    With  the  increase  in  competition  for 
foreign  trade  among  American  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, care  and  science  in  shipping  will  grow  to  be  more 
^nd  more  important  factors.    No  shipper  in  this  coun- 
'^Ty  ought  voluntarily  to  quote  delivered  prices  at  inte- 
ger foreign  point. 

It  is  possible  to  bill  goods  through  to  Vienna,  Austria, 

^or  example,  by  way  of  Adriatic  ports,  or  via  Antwerp, 

^^:r  through  North  German  ports.    Yet  few,  if  any,  large 

^►:tid  experienced  importers  of  American  (or,  for  that 

^*Xatter,  English)  goods  in  Vienna  or  at  any  similar  in- 

^^nd  point  ever  instruct  or  desire  through  shipments. 

^l^he  explanation  is  that  importers  of  any  importance 

'^^ho  are  thus  located  have  learned  from  experience  how 

"t^  get  their  goods  through  cheaply  and  have  their  own 

Ox  their  favorite  forwarding  agents  at  terminal  ports  of 

tie  steamship  lines.    Such  agents,  by  paying  special  at- 
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tention  to  the  reqiiirements  and  general  interests  of  their 
clients,  deliver  shipments  to  them  as  a  rule  at  consider- 
ably lower  rates  than  wonld  be  secured  in  other  ways. 

(6)     Minimnm  BUls  of  Lading 

Steamship  lines  invariably  require  the  payment  of  a 
certain  minimum  amount  of  freight  in  return  for  the 
issuance  of  a  bill  of  lading.  Practice  varies  in  this  re- 
gard. Some  lines  issue  a  bill  for  as  little  as  one  ton  of 
cargo,  occasionally  for  even  less ;  other  lines  require  the 
payment  of  freight  on  at  least  a  ton  and  a  half,  or  two 
tons,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  volume  or  weight  of 
the  actual  freight  transported.  This  is  called  a  minimum 
bill  of  lading.  It  imposes  a  comparatively  extravagant 
freight  charge  on  small  shipments  of  goods  not  sufficient 
in  weight  or  volume,  at  the  rate  governing,  to  warrant 
the  freight  charge  assessed.  On  this  account  shippers 
usually  try  to  combine  small  shipment-s,  so  that  the  ag*- 
gregate  quantity  will  make  the  minimum  charge  more 
nearly  normal  at  regular  rates.  Freight  forwarders  and 
express  companies  perform  this  service  for  the  small 
shipper, 

5.    Pabcel  Eeceipts 


Many,  probably  most,  steamship  lines  supplement 
bills  of  lading  with  what  are  known  as  parcel  reoeipta. 
These  apply  to  small  packages  and  were  originally  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  business  of  the  exporter  at  one 
end  and  the  importer  at  the  other,  through  the  quick  and 
cheap  transmission  and  delivery  of  samples.  They  have 
been  used  especially  in  connection  with  the  textile  trades 
of  Great  Britain*    When  forwarding  a  number  of  cases 
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C|)e  Bopal  fSUiil  l^team  ^j^nOxt  Compaiti^ 

S  STATE  STREET 


PARCEL  RECaSIPT 


New  York. .,    ^IW 


Raeetved  iroD. 


It  per  S.S;. 


Bittrkfld^. 


to  be  delivered  to. 


eontentt  end  velue  unknown. 


TW  OwMt  tl  dw  tiiMiir  an  ■ot  tiipoMftli  fci  •■•§  tl  low  or  i 
wWm)  for  sort  ihM  S5^  vdM.  mlwt  ite  mm  b«  4MhffW,  and  Bitra  fral#tf  pdi  MMf«a#y. 

jQl^^0O2^j|MvjMi£l^j2S2S22MMHBiSSHH^^Sl^JSSS£^^SSS£HSSMS^ 
Ittb  9i  U<hii  irmted  tof  Ooodt  by  tM«  vw—L 

SANDERSON  ft  SON. 


Pio.  22.— Parcel  Receipt 


of  piece-goods  to  a  foreign  customer  the  shipper  some- 
times sends  in  care  of  the  captain  a  small  package  of 
samples  of  the  goods  contained  in  those  cases.  This 
package  is  sent  under  a  parcel  receipt  Immediately  on 
arrival  at  destination  the  captain  delivers  such  a  parcel 
to  the  consignee.  With  these  samples  in  his  possession 
the  consignee  is  able  to  sell  to  his  customers  the  incoming 
stock  while  the  goods  themselves  are  still  undergoing  the 
formalities  and  delays  inseparable  from  custom-house 
procedure  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

However,  the  regulations  surrounding  parcel  receipts 
have  become  more  elastic,  and  a  good  many  steamship 
lines,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  will  now  take  small 
parcels  of  almost  any  sort,  providing  weights  and  meas- 
nrements  do  not  exceed  certain  specified  limits  and  pro- 
vided value  is  merely  nominal.  Regulations  in  all  these 
regards  vary  with  each  different  shipping  line.  While  a 
parcel  receipt  does  not  involve  the  same  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  steamship  company  as  does  a  regular  bill 
of  lading,  yet  it  is  usually  regarded  as  a  safe  document 
and  one  that  can  sometimes  be  used  even  for  banking  pur- 
poses. But  the  number  as  weU  as  the  sizes  of  parcels 
so  accepted  for  transportation  is  restricted  Ship- 
owners regard  the  practice  as  a  favor  shown  to  shippers, 
and  undervaluation  to  make  a  parcel  acceptable,  or  other 
abuse,  often  results  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  privilege 
of  so  shipping. 


4 


4 


6.    CoNsuuLB  Invoices  and  Certificates  or  Obigik 


Countries  requiring  consular  invoices  are  largely  con- 
fined to  the  American  continent  Portugal  is  the  only 
European  nation  that  demands  them.    Th^  consular  in- 
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▼oioe  is  gimerally  regarded  as  an  nimeoessary  and  in- 
excnsable*  nuisance,  yet  we  of  the  United  States  are  not 
in  position  to  criticize,  since  the  United  States  itself 
is  indnded  among  the  nations  that  insist  npon 
this  formality  in  the  case  of  goods  shipped  from  abroad. 
This  formalify  seldom  has  any  justification  beyond  the 
attempt  to  reduce  the  expense  of  a  consular  system.  The 
fees  thus  collected  by  consular  officers  of  some  countries 
often  are  sufficient  to  pay  consular  salary  and  expenses, 
hence  the  custom  is  likely  to  continue.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  these  fees  reduce  our  national  expense 
to  an  insignificant  figure.  The  theoretical  justification 
for  their  existence  is  that  countries  having  a  high  im- 
port tariff  are  enabled  to  check  up  prices  named  in  in- 
Toioes.  Consular  officials,  resident  in  foreign  countries, 
are  expected  to  know  in  a  general  way,  at  least,  whether 
values  declared  are  actual,  legitimate  prices,  or  are  con- 
siderably less,  and  intended  to  defraud  the  country  of 
destination  of  duties  (when  ad  valorem)  to  which  it  is 
properly  entitled. 

Figure  24  "^  shows  the  present  regulations  of  countries 
requiring  these  documents.  However,  rules,  forms,  and 
fees  are  constantly  being  changed  and  shippers  are  ad- 
vised always  to  obtain  accurate  and  full  information  in 
regard  to  requirements  from  steamship  companies  or 
resident  consuls  of  the  countries  to  which  their  goods 
are  to  be  consigned. 


TFrom  tlie  Afnertoan  Ewp<>rter,  adapted  from  a  table  accompanyliig 
paper  read  by  Wilbur  J.  Oarr,  Director  of  the  €k)n8iilar  Senrlce^  Depart- 
ment of  State,  at  the  International  Oongreea  of  Chambers  of  Ck>mmeroe 
lidd  In  Boston,  1912. 
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Fia  23.~Speclmen  Consular  Invoice 
(Haitian  Form) 
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(a)  Art  tepante 
Oo0t     iiiToicet  required 
ot      for  each  mark,  or    laoatb 
No.  of  Laafoaga  blanka     (b)  doea  one  in-         to 

coplea  in  per  Toice  corer         inTOice 

forconsol      which  prepared         aet        entire  ahipmentT   required  T        Eemarka 

8     Bngliah  !oo  (a)  No  No 

"S    Bngliah  and  Spaaiah     .05  (a)  No  No  Certiflcate  of 

origin 

4-6  Spaniah  .76-.Q0         (a)  No  No 

Baqnired    for 
8    Bngllab  or  Portngoeaa     7  (*)  ^m  No  Bhipmente 

orar  $48.89 
4    Bpaniab  or  Bngliah       .26  (a)  No  No 

6     Spaniah  T  (a)  Tea  No 

, 4-6  Bngliah  or  Spaniah       .10  (a)  No  No 

7    Spaaiah  .20  (a)  Yea  Tea 

, 1    French  .02  (a)  No  Tea,  before  sv>r     certain 

notary         gooda   only 

6     Spaniah  .26  (a)  Tea  Tee 

6     Bngliah  or  French         .06  (a)  No  No 

4     Spaniah  T  (a)  Tea  Tea 

......       2    Bngliah  T  (a)  No  Tea,  before  For  ahlpmenta 

notary        of  |60  and 

4     Spaniah  or  Bngliah       M  (a)  No  Tea,  before     OTer 

notary 
6     Spaniah  .86  (a)  Tea  Tea 

6     Spaniah  .16  (a)  Tea  Tea 

4    Spaniah  .26  (a)  No  No  Forahipmenta 

....       8     Bngliah  T  (a)  No  Tea  abore  |100 

atovtncBl    2    Bngliah.  Spaniah,  or 

"^•^^  Portugueae  j05  (a)  No  No 

j„,lB 1     French  .00  (a)  No  Yea 

m^MwmjAor 4     Spaniah  .26  (a)  No  Yes 

IXymlogo. .       4     Spaniah  .10  (a)  Yes  Yea  Ortiflcate  of 

....       2     Bngliah  or  Spanish        .06  (a)  No  Yea  origin  for 

machinery 
only 
Tanaauala 4     Spaniah  .86  (a)  No  Yea 

Jjnitta  Btatca...       8-4  Bngliah  .00  (b)  Yes  No 

F».  24. — ^Regnlatioii8  of  Varlotis  Ck>nntrie8  in  Regard  to  Oonsnlar  Invoices 

All  countriea  ffiven  require  involcea  to  be  certified  at  port  of  departure  and  that  full 
d«0erlpClon  of  grooda  be  given.  In  the  case  of  France  and  Spain  a  certiflcate  of  origin 
la  oftan  desirable. 

(Countriea  not  mentioned  are  underatood  to  require  no  conaular  invoicas.) 
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Among  the  Latin-American  countries  that  do  not  re- 
quire consular  invoices — ^Argentine  Kepublic^  Uruguay, 
and  Costa  Kica— other  formalities  are  involved  which 
really  amount  to  about  the  same  thing.  These  usually 
consist  in  requiring  the  endorsement  on  the  maoufao- 
turer's  original  invoice  of  all  of  the  details  that  other- 
wise  would  be  included  in  a  formal  consular  invoice-  The 
whole  must  be  attested  by  the  consuls  in  return  for  fees 
that  are  practically  the  same  as  those  charged  for  cer- 
tifying formal  consular  invoices* 

In  the  case  of  some  other  countries  that  do  not  require 
consular  invoices  oth-.r  documents  are  necessary,  usually 
taking  the  form  of  what  is  known  as  a  certificate  of 
origin.  Such  a  document  is,  however,  usually  required 
only  as  to  specific  kinds  of  goods,  or  when  such  goods  are 
entitled  by  treaty  or  otherwise  to  a  preferential  rate  of 
duty  on  importation  into  the  foreign  country,  and  when 
it  is  therefore  desirable  to  prove  tham  to  be  of  American 
manufacture  or  production.  Franco  auc.  Japan  are  ex- 
amples of  countries  whero  such  a  certificate  of  origin  is 
necessary  on  this  account  in  shipping  certain  goods,' 

Some  countries  that  are  exacting  as  to  consular  en* 
dorsements  of  shipping  papers  roquir^;  that  bills  of  lad- 
ing also  be  certified,  and  sometimes  shipments  of  fire- 
arms, ammunition,  and  explosives  generally,  can  only  be 
made  by  express  permission  of  consuls* 

All  shipments  intended  for  countries  requiring  con- 
sular invoices  must  be  accompanied  by  such  documents 
made  out  with  the  most  painstaking  care  and  in  strictly 


•  During  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Italy,  and  afterwarda  betw69 
Tnrkey  and  the  Balkan  AlUei>,  certificates  of  origin  were  demanded  for 
•U  goods  entering  Turkey  becauae  of  the  embargo  againat  the  gooda  Of 
Turkey's  enemies. 
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in  shipments  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  similar  to 
this.  The  shipper  must  certify  that  the  invoice  for  his 
shipment  represents  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods 
as  sold  for  home  consumption. 

7.    Pbocbdubb  in  Despatching  Export  Shipments 

The  shipper  who  is  located  in  or  near  the  port  of  ex- 
port through  which  his  goods  must  be  despatched  usually 
attends  personally  to  the  details  of  shipping.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  program  that  he  must  follow  out:  When  the 
shipment  is  ready  to  go  forward  the  shipper  asks*  the 
steamship  line  selected,  or  the  several  competing  lines 
(if  any),  for  a  quotation  of  freight  rates.  He  specifies 
the  steamer  or  sailing  date  required  or  preferred,  des- 
tination, number  of  packages,  kinds  of  goods,  weights, 
measurements,  values,  etc  In  most  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  rates  by  all  lines  are  practically  identical, 
because  of  the  combinations  or  conferences  into  which 
steamship  companies  are  now  formed.  By  agreement 
among  themselves  the  rate  of  freight  has  been  definitely 
established,  and  usually  little  advantage  results  from 
any  attempt  to  modify  such  conference  quotations. 

After  obtaining  a  satisfactory  freight  rate,  applica- 
tion for  a  shipping  permit  must  be  made  to  the  steam- 
ship line  selected  to  forward  the  goods.  This  little  docu- 
ment will  enumerate  the  number  of  packages,  the  marks 
they  bear,  the  kind  of  goods,  etc.  The  shipping  permit  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  instruction  to  the  receiving  clerk  at 
the  steamship  pier  to  accept  and  receipt  for  the  goods 
in  question  for  despatch  per  the  steamship  named. 

In  shipping  large  quantities  of  merchandise  it  will 
usually  be  found  necessary  to  engage  freight  room  for  the 
estimated  total  weight  or  number  of  cubic  feet  some  time 
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legal  order,  as  otherwise  heavy  penalties  in  tlie  way 
of  fines,  etc-i  are  likely  to  be  imposed  on  the  consignees. 
In  shipping  to  some  conntries  no  corrections  or  erasures 
are  allowed  in  the  docnment. 

When  such  invoices  must  be  written  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, a  consular  assistant  may  sometimes  be  employed — 
for  a  fee.  fkporters  should  not  attempt  the  task  them- 
selves until  they  have  learned  how  and  appreciate  thor- 
oughly the  nice  distinctions  of  foreign  customs  classifica- 
tions and  the  exact  equivalents  in  other  tongues  of  Eng- 
lish technical  and  trade  names  and  terms.  Foreign  cus- 
tomers in  placing  orders  frequently  instruct  in  these  par- 
tieulars  and  sometimes  quote  terms  in  vogue  in  their 
markets  as  representing  American  trade  descriptions. 
Especially  in  Latin  America,  a  product,  an  article,  even  a 
machine,  may  have  a  Spanish  equivalent,  used  locally, 
that  is  quite  unknown  or  means  something  very  different 
in  another  Spanish-speaking  country. 

Certain  copies  are  usually  retained  by  the  consuls  of 
the  country  to  which  the  goods  are  destined;  certain 
other  copies  must  go  to  the  steamship  company  when 
bill  of  lading  is  signed;  and  still  other  copies  are  re- 
tained by  shippers  or  forwarded  to  their  foreign  cus- 
tomers. Sometimes  invoices  must  be  signed  before  the 
vessel  sails.  All  these  details  depend  upon  the  regula- 
tions of  the  various  countries  and  should  be  carefully 
studied  in  each  individual  case,  until  the  routine  and  for- 
malities involved  have  been  thoroughly  mastered. 

Another  document  which  export  shippers  must  some- 
times become  ac(iuainted  with  is  commonly  called  the 
Anti-Dumping  Certificate*  The  form  best  known  is  the 
Canadian  •*Form  M."    The  new  form  lately  required 
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in  shipments  to  the  Union  of  Sonth  Africa  is  similar  to 
this.  The  shipper  mnst  certify  that  the  invoice  for  his 
shipment  represents  the  fair  market  valne  of  the  goods 
as  sold  for  home  consumption. 

7.    Pbocbdxjbb  in  Despatchikq  Expobt  Shipments 

The  shipper  who  is  located  in  or  near  the  port  of  ex- 
port through  which  his  goods  must  be  despatched  usually 
attends  personally  to  the  details  of  shipping.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  program  that  he  must  follow  out:  When  the 
shipment  is  ready  to  go  forward  the  shipper  asks*  the 
steamship  line  selected,  or  the  several  competing  lines 
(if  any),  for  a  quotation  of  freight  rates.  He  specifies 
the  steamer  or  sailing  date  required  or  preferred,  des- 
tination, number  of  packages,  kinds  of  goods,  weights, 
measurements,  values,  etc  In  most  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  rates  by  all  lines  are  practically  identical, 
because  of  the  combinations  or  conferences  into  which 
steamship  companies  are  now  formed.  By  agreement 
among  themselves  the  rate  of  freight  has  been  definitely 
established,  and  usually  little  advantage  results  from 
any  attempt  to  modify  such  conference  quotations. 

After  obtaining  a  satisfactory  freight  rate,  applica- 
tion for  a  shipping  permit  must  be  made  to  the  steam- 
ship line  selected  to  forward  the  goods.  This  little  docu- 
ment will  enumerate  the  number  of  packages,  the  marks 
they  bear,  the  kind  of  goods,  etc.  The  shipping  permit  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  instruction  to  the  receiving  clerk  at 
the  steamship  pier  to  accept  and  receipt  for  the  goods 
in  question  for  despatch  per  the  steamship  named. 

In  shipping  large  quantities  of  merchandise  it  will 
usually  be  found  necessary  to  engage  freight  room  for  the 
estimated  total  weight  or  number  of  cubic  feet  some  time 


In  shipping  to  some  countries  no  corrections  or  erasures 
are  allowed  in  the  document. 

When  such  invoices  must  be  written  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, a  consular  assistant  may  sometimes  be  employed — 
for  a  fee.  Exporters  should  not  attempt  the  task  them- 
selves until  they  have  learned  how  and  appreciate  thor- 
oughly the  nice  distinctions  of  foreign  customs  classifica- 
tions and  the  exact  equivalents  in  other  tongues  of  Eng- 
lish technical  and  trade  names  and  terms.  Foreign  cus- 
tomers in  placing  orders  frequently  instruct  in  these  par- 
ticulars and  sometimes  quote  terms  in  vogue  in  their 
markets  as  representing  American  trade  descriptions. 
Especially  in  Latin  America,  a  product,  an  article,  even  a 
machine,  may  have  a  Spanish  equivalent,  used  locally, 
that  is  quite  unknown  or  means  something  very  different 
in  another  Spanish-speaking  country. 

Certain  copies  are  usually  retained  by  the  consuls  of 
the  country  to  which  the  goods  are  destined;  certain 
other  copies  must  go  to  the  steamship  company  when 
bill  of  lading  is  signed;  and  still  other  copies  are  re- 
tained by  shippers  or  forwarded  to  their  foreign  cus- 
tomers. Sometimes  invoices  must  be  signed  before  the 
vessel  sails*  All  these  details  depend  upon  the  regula- 
tions of  the  various  countries  and  should  be  carefully 
studied  in  each  individual  case^  until  the  routine  and  for- 
malities involved  have  been  thoroughly  mastered. 

Another  document  which  export  shippers  must  some- 
times become  acquainted  with  is  commonly  called  the 
Anti-Dumping  Certificate.  The  form  best  known  is  the 
Canadian  **Form  M.*'    The  new  form  lately  required 
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in  shipments  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  similar  to 
this.  The  shipper  must  certify  that  the  invoice  for  his 
shipment  represents  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods 
as  sold  for  home  consumption. 

7.    Pbocbdubb  in  Despatching  Export  Shipments 

The  shipper  who  is  located  in  or  near  the  port  of  ex- 
port through  which  his  goods  must  be  despatched  usually 
attends  personally  to  the  details  of  shipping.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  program  that  he  must  follow  out:  When  the 
shipment  is  ready  to  go  forward  the  shipper  asks*  the 
steamship  line  selected,  or  the  several  competing  lines 
(if  any),  for  a  quotation  of  freight  rates.  He  specifies 
the  steamer  or  sailing  date  required  or  preferred,  des- 
tination, number  of  packages,  kinds  of  goods,  weights, 
measurements,  values,  etc.  In  most  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  rates  by  all  lines  are  practically  identical, 
because  of  the  combinations  or  conferences  into  which 
steamship  companies  are  now  formed.  By  agreement 
among  themselves  the  rate  of  freight  has  been  definitely 
established,  and  usually  little  advantage  results  from 
any  attempt  to  modify  such  conference  quotations. 

After  obtaining  a  satisfactory  freight  rate,  applica- 
tion for  a  shipping  permit  must  be  made  to  the  steam- 
ship line  selected  to  forward  the  goods.  This  little  docu- 
ment will  enumerate  the  number  of  packages,  the  marks 
they  bear,  the  kind  of  goods,  etc.  The  shipping  permit  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  instruction  to  the  receiving  clerk  at 
the  steamship  pier  to  accept  and  receipt  for  the  goods 
in  question  for  despatch  per  the  steamship  named. 

In  shipping  large  quantities  of  merchandise  it  will 
nsually  be  found  necessary  to  engage  freight  room  for  the 
estimated  total  weight  or  number  of  cubic  feet  some  time 
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in  advance  of  the  sailing  of  the  steamer  by  which  it  is 
desired  to  forward  them.  The  ^pping  permit,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  issned  until  the  steamer  in  question  is 
actually  in  port  and  ready  to  receive  cargo.  The  permit 
directs  the  shipper  as  to  the  day  or  days  when  the  goods 
must  be  delivered  at  the  dock.  Such  directions  must  be 
closely  followed.  If  this  is  not  done  the  shipper's  goods 
may  be  *'shut  out/*  unless  arrangements  can  mean- 
while be  made  with  the  steamship's  agents  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  time  of  delivery.  In  this  case  a  new  per- 
mit or  an  authorized  revision  of  the  old  one  should  be 
obtained. 

After  obtaining  a  shipping  permit  from  the  agent  of 
the  steamship  line,  if  the  shipper  can  make  one  delivery 
of  all  his  goods,  he  sends  them  to  the  dock  accompanied 
by  that  document  If  several  deliveries  have  to  be  made, 
the  shipping  permit  is  sent  ahead  (e.  g.,  by  mail)  ad- 
dressed to  the  Receiving  Clerk,  and  put  on  file  at  the 
office  on  the  pier  to  await  arrivals  of  the  goods.  In  such 
cases,  each  delivery  is  accompanied  by  the  shipper's  own 
receipt  form,  drawn  to  apply  against  the  shipping  per- 
mit which  is  on  file.  This  receipt  is  signed  by  the  re- 
ceiving clerk  in  the  usual  way,  the  packages  weighed  and 
measured,  and  particulars  of  each  one  recorded  and  filed 
with  the  permit.  When  the  shipment  is  complete,  the 
receiving  clerk  on  the  pier  returns  to  the  shipper  a  dock 
receipt.  In  this  he  enumerates  the  various  packages  that 
have  been  delivered  for  shipment,  the  name  of  the 
steamer,  destination,  marks,  numbers,  weights,  and 
measurements. 

While  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  dock  receipt,  the 
shipper  makes  preparations  to  clear  his  goods  at  the 
custom  house.     For  this  purpose  he  must  fill  out  the 
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manifest  designed  by  the  Government  for  its  permanent 
records.  The  accompanying  specimen  shows  the  form  of 
a  shipper's  declaration.  Detailed  instructions  are  printed 
on  the  back  for  the  guidance  of  shippers.  No  goods  may 
be  shipped  out  of  the  country  until  such  a  manifest  baa 
been  satisfactorily  filed.  Especial  attention  is  directed 
to  the  necessity  for  careful  and  accurate  description  of 
the  goods  that  are  being  shipped.  The  shipper  is  re- 
quired to  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  declaration^ 
either  in  person  or  through  a  duly  authorized  represent- 
ative whose  credentials  have  been  filed  at  the  custom 
house. 

Although  affidavit  to  the  declaration  is  required^  it 
is  the  custom  to  entrust  this  duty  to  minor  clerks  or 
even  office  boys,  since  the  process  is  merely  mechanical. 
Regular  shippers,  having  frequent  business  of  this  sort 
at  the  custom  house,  furnish  each  new  clerk  with  the 
firm's  authorization,  attestation  of  his  signature,  etc- 
This  is  filed  by  the  appropriate  ofiScial  and  holds  good 
so  long  as  that  clerk  attends  to  the  clearance  of  his 
employer's  goods. 

Meanwhile  a  consular  invoice,  when  this  is  required, 
must  be  prepared  and  certified  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  country  to  which  the  shipment  is  des- 
tined. Fortunately  those  countries  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  American  exports  are  shipped  do  not  require 
this  formality.  In  the  case  of  shipments  to  most  parts 
of  the  world,  the  shipper  is  now  ready  to  secure  a  bill 
of  lading  from  the  steamship  company. 

On  appljdng  to  the  steamer's  main  office  for  his  bill  of 
lading  the  shipper  must  produce  the  dock  receipt  and  the 
manifest  just  described.  He  must  also  have  ready  for 
signature  the  requisite  number  of  copies  of  the  steam- 
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New  York,. 


.tgi 


Received  from  PITT  &  SCOTT,  Ltd.* 
60  Pearl  Street,  m  good  order,  the  following  packagfs 

to  be  shipped  per  S.  S. . «— — ^ 

for ..^^ . 
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Pio.  29. — Preliminary  Dock  Receipt 

TMs  receipt  is  ased  by  large  shippers  who  have  many  separate  deliveries  to  make  to  a  I 
•  under  one  shipping  permit  Each  delivery  like  this  is  receipted  for,  permit  being  on  fll 
.  j«>^  all  finally  combined  in  one  ilnal  dock  receipt. 
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ship  company's  bill  of  lading.    SteamsWp  companic 
not  themselves  write  out  bills  of  lading,  at  least  for 
shippers.    Many  of  them  are  ready  to  do  this  as  W€ 
as  other  services  for  out-of-town  shippers  in  return  fo 
a  small  fee.    Before  signing  the  bill  of  lading  the  stea 
ship  company  will  probably  demand  payment  of 
freight  charges  in  full    Tliis  is  invariably  the  case 
shipments  of  perishable  goods.    In  former  years  manj 
perhaps  most,  steamship  companies  were  ready  to 
cept  a  good  deal  of  their  freight  without  having 
charges  prepaid-    Recently  an  end  has  been  pot  to  tfc 
practice — at  least  in  New  York.    Today  there  is  probal 
not  one  line  in  ten  that  is  willing  to  forward  goods  unt 
freight  in  full  has  been  prepaid. 

All  export  shipments  must  be  protected  by  marine 
surance,  which  must  be  secured  by  tbe  shippers  in  ea 
and  every  instance,  except  when  the  foreign  custom^ 
has  given  notice  that  he  himself  has  covered  the 
This  general  subject  is  treated  at  length  in  Chapter 
Kefercnce  is  made  to  it  at  this  point  because  the  cei 
cate  of  insurance  is  one  of  the  documents  which  are 
be  collected  by  the  shipper  and  forwarded  to  consign! 
or  to  shipper's  banking  or  other  agent  at  port  of  dest 
nation* 

In  many  instances  it  is  highly  desirable  and  even  absd 
lutely  necessary  to  forward  the  ** documents,**  as 
collection  ol  various  shipping  papers  is  usually  callc 
by  the  same  ship  that  carries  the  goods,    l^ien  this 
not  done  they  should  go  by  a  ship  sailing  at  about  ti 
same  time  or  which  will  reach  destination  as  soon 
the  goods  will.    This  is  especially  true  when  goods  ai 
Bhipped  by  express  steamers  to  Europe ;  or  by  the  usui 
vessels  plying  from  ports  of  the  United  States  to  tl 
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in  shipments  to  the  Union  of  Sonth  Africa  is  similar  to 
this.  The  shipper  must  certify  that  the  invoice  for  his 
shipment  represents  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods 
as  sold  for  home  consumption. 

7.    Pbocbdubb  in  Despatching  Export  Shipments 

The  shipper  who  is  located  in  or  near  the  port  of  ex- 
port through  which  his  goods  must  be  despatched  usually 
attends  personally  to  the  details  of  shipping.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  program  that  he  must  follow  out:  When  the 
shipment  is  ready  to  go  forward  the  shipper  asks*  the 
steamship  line  selected,  or  the  several  competing  lines 
(if  any),  for  a  quotation  of  freight  rates.  He  specifies 
the  steamer  or  sailing  date  required  or  preferred,  des- 
tination, number  of  packages,  kinds  of  goods,  weights, 
measurements,  values,  etc.  In  most  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  rates  by  all  lines  are  practically  identical, 
because  of  the  combinations  or  conferences  into  which 
steamship  companies  are  now  formed.  By  agreement 
among  themselves  the  rate  of  freight  has  been  definitely 
established,  and  usually  little  advantage  results  from 
any  attempt  to  modify  such  conference  quotations. 

After  obtaining  a  satisfactory  freight  rate,  applica- 
tion for  a  shipping  permit  must  be  made  to  the  steam- 
ship line  selected  to  forward  the  goods.  This  little  docu- 
ment will  enumerate  the  number  of  packages,  the  marks 
they  bear,  the  kind  of  goods,  etc.  The  shipping  permit  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  instruction  to  the  receiving  clerk  at 
the  steamship  pier  to  accept  and  receipt  for  the  goods 
in  question  for  despatch  per  the  steamship  named. 

In  shipping  large  quantities  of  merchandise  it  will 
usually  be  found  necessary  to  engage  freight  room  for  the 
estimated  total  weight  or  number  of  cubic  feet  some  time 
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legal  order,  as  otherwise  heavy  penalties  in  the  way 
of  fines,  etc.,  are  likely  to  be  imposed  on  the  consignees^ 
In  shipping  to  some  countries  no  corrections  or  erasures 
are  allowed  in  the  document. 

When  such  invoices  must  be  written  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, a  consular  assistant  may  sometimes  be  employed — 
for  a  fee.  Exporters  should  not  attempt  the  task  them- 
selves until  they  have  learned  how  and  appreciate  thor- 
oughly the  nice  distinctions  of  foreign  customs  classifica- 
tions and  the  exact  equivalents  in  other  tongues  of  Eng- 
lish technical  and  trade  names  and  terms.  Foreign  cus- 
tomers in  placing  orders  frequently  instruct  in  these  par- 
ticulars and  sometimes  quote  terms  in  vogue  in  their 
markets  as  representing  American  trade  descriptions. 
Especially  in  Latin  America,  a  product,  an  article,  even  a 
machine,  may  have  a  Spanish  equivalent,  used  locally, 
that  is  quite  unknown  or  means  something  very  different 
in  another  Spanish-speaking  country. 

Certain  copies  are  usually  retained  by  the  consuls  of 
the  country  to  which  the  goods  are  destined;  certain 
other  copies  must  go  to  the  steamship  company  when 
bill  of  lading  is  signed;  and  still  other  copies  are  re- 
tained by  shippers  or  forwarded  to  their  foreign  cus- 
tomers. Sometimes  invoices  must  be  signed  before  the 
vessel  sails.  All  these  details  depend  upon  the  regula- 
tions of  the  various  countries  and  should  be  carefully 
stutlied  in  each  individual  case,  until  the  routine  and  for- 
malities involved  have  been  thoroughly  mastered. 

Another  document  w^hich  export  shippers  must  some- 
times become  acquainted  with  is  commonly  called  the 
Anti'Dumping  Certificate.  The  form  best  kno^Ti  is  the 
Canadian  "Form  M.'*    The  new  form  lately  required 
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in  shipments  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  similar  to 
this.  The  shipper  must  certify  that  the  invoice  for  his 
shipment  represents  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods 
as  sold  for  home  consumption. 

7.    Procbdubb  in  Despatching  Export  Shipments 

The  shipper  who  is  located  in  or  near  the  port  of  ex- 
port through  which  his  goods  must  be  despatched  usually 
attends  personally  to  the  details  of  shipping.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  program  that  he  must  follow  out:  When  the 
shipment  is  ready  to  go  forward  the  shipper  asks*  the 
steamship  line  selected,  or  the  several  competing  lines 
(if  any),  for  a  quotation  of  freight  rates.  He  specifies 
tiie  steamer  or  sailing  date  required  or  preferred,  des- 
tination, number  of  packages,  kinds  of  goods,  weights, 
measurements,  values,  etc.  In  most  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  rates  by  all  lines  are  practically  identical, 
because  of  the  combinations  or  conferences  into  which 
steamship  companies  are  now  formed.  By  agreement 
among  themselves  the  rate  of  freight  has  been  definitely 
established,  and  usually  little  advantage  results  from 
any  attempt  to  modify  such  conference  quotations. 

After  obtaining  a  satisfactory  freight  rate,  applica- 
tion for  a  shipping  permit  must  be  made  to  the  steam- 
ship line  selected  to  forward  the  goods.  This  little  docu- 
ment will  enumerate  the  number  of  packages,  the  marks 
they  bear,  the  kind  of  goods,  etc.  The  shipping  permit  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  instruction  to  the  receiving  clerk  at 
the  steamship  pier  to  accept  and  receipt  for  the  goods 
in  question  for  despatch  per  the  steamship  named. 

In  shipping  large  quantities  of  merchandise  it  will 
usually  be  found  necessary  to  engage  freight  room  for  the 
estimated  total  weight  or  number  of  cubic  feet  some  time 
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ferent  cnstomers,  or  to  several  different  foreign  ports 
via  as  many  different  steamers.  (Consult  especially 
Chapter  IV.) 


(a)    Agencies  at  Seaports 

*  *  Ont-of-town  shippers,'*  to  use  familiar  New  York 
phraseology,  suffer  no  disadvantage  in  the  cultivation 
of  foreign  trade  markets  through  the  necessity  of  having 
to  employ  agents  at  seaports  to  take  care  of  shipping 
formalities  for  them.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  the  fees 
asked  by  such  agents  result  in  a  heavier  charge  than  do 
the  time,  salary,  and  expenses  of  a  New  York  shipper's 
own  employes.  The  agents  may  be  either  professional 
foreign  freight  forwarders  (some  of  whom  call  them- 
selves foreign  express  companies),  or  they  may  be  the 
steamship  companies  themselves. 

Foreign  freight  forwarders  have  long  occupied  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  shipping  trade  at  all  United 
States  seaports,  as  well  as  those  of  foreign  countries. 
To  the  small  or  occasional  shipper  their  services  have 
proved  not  only  an  immense  convenience,  but,  frequently, 
an  absolute  necessity.  Of  late  years,  however,  steamship 
lines  themselves  have  adopted  most  of  the  functions  of 
the  forwarder  and  thus  give  the  interior  shipper  a  choice 
of  agencies.  Formerly  no  steamship  line  would  attempt 
to  handle  any  of  the  details  of  shipping,  whether  in  large 
or  small  lots,  even  for  its  most  desirable  customers. 

While  they  have  not  yet  usurped  the  position  of  the 
forwarding  agents,  still  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  lines 
plying  from  New  York  and  from  other  principal  ports 
of  the  United  States — at  least  lines  that  seek  or  accept 
general  cargo— have  reversed  their  former  practice  and 
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are  now  ready  to  deal  directly  with  the  shipper.  These 
lines  accept  shipments,  of  any  size,  consigned  to  their 
care  and  attend  to  all  of  the  necessary  formalities  con- 
nected with  despatching  to  foreign  destination.  Some- 
times (according  to  their  advertisements)  these  services 
are  rendered  without  any  charge;  in  no  case  do  they 
quote  a  charge  greater  than  forwarding  agents  have 
been  accostomed  to  make  for  similar  services.  In  either 
oase,  however,  work  and  time  have  to  be  paid  for  and 
neither  line  nor  forwarding  agent  is  a  charitable 
institation. 

In  the  case  of  very  small  shipments  it  is  donbtfol  if 
anything  is  saved  by  disregarding  the  forwarding  agent 
and  doing  business  directly  with  the  steamship  people. 
In  the  case  of  shipments  of  considerable  weight  or 
volume,  however,  the  new  practice  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies may  result  in  economies.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
investigation  will  usually  discover  the  cheapest  means 
of  handling  a  specific  shipment. 

(b)    Despatching  Foreign  Shipments  in  Bond 

Shippers  of  goods  which  if  sold  in  the  United  States 
would  be  subject  to  an  internal  revenue  tax— cigarettes, 
lager  beer,  and  whiskey,  for  example — avoid  payment  of 
this  tax  by  taking  advantage  of  the  services  of  bonded 
carriers.  They  may  forward  unstamped  goods  to  New 
York,  and  deliver  aboard  steamship  in  bond  under  cus- 
tom-house inspection  and  certification.  When  the  goods 
have  reached  destination  they  receive  cancellation  of  the 
bond.  By  avoiding  payment  of  the  revenue  tax  in  this 
country,  producers  are  able  to  quote  prices  in  foreign 
countries  which  are  much  lower  than  they  can  quote  to 
borne  customers. 
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Goods  imported  from  other  parts  of  the  world  into 
the  United  States  are  frequently  carried  in  New  York 

honded  warehouses,  without  payment  of  duties,  until  sold 
for  export — to  the  West  Indies  or  Central  America,  for 
rinstanee.    Our  relative  location  and  favorable  shipping 
connections  enable  us  to  carry  on  a  considerable  business  I 
with  these  markets  in  merchandise  of  foreign  origin. 
When  imported  goods  are  taken  from  the  warehouse  to 
be  shipped  out  of  the  United  States,  they  are  transferred . 
in  bond  to  the  steamer  (there  are  many  custom-house^ 
bonded  truckmen)  and  checked  by  the  inspector  on  the 
pier  who  certifies  as  to  their  being  placed  on  board. 

The  captain  or  purser  of  the  vessel  is  held  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  a  document  called  aj 
landing  certificate,  which  is  made  out  and  entrusted  toi 
the  captain  ^s  care,  to  accompany  the  goods.  The  lauding 
certificate  requires  the  oath  of  the  foreign  consignee  of 
the  goods,  taken  before  an  American  consul,  that  the 
goods  described  have  actually  been  delivered  to  him.  If 
no  American  consul  happens  to  be  located  at  the  port  of 
destination,  then  the  landing  certificate  must  be  verified 
by  an  American  merchant  residing  there.  If  there  are 
no  Americans  available,  official  or  otherwise,  then  certifi* 
cation  may  be  made  by  two  '' respectable  foreign  mer- 
chants/* This  certificate  of  landing  is  accepted  as  final 
proof  that  the  shipment  has  passed  definitely  out  of  the 
contrt^l  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  bonds  are 
cancelled- 


ExpoRTs  WITH  Benefit  op  Drawback 


There  is  another  feature  connected  with  foreign  ship- 
ping of  American  goods  which  has  not  heretofore  re- 
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eeived  one-tenth  part  of  the  consideration  it  deserves. 
Our  Government  offers  manufacturers  who  use  imported 
materials  on  which  import  duties  have  to  be  paid  when 
brought  into  the  United  States,  a  ** drawback'*  of  99  per 
cent  of  the  duty  that  has  been  paid  on  such  imported 
materials.  For  example,  a  manufacturer  of  men's  ready- 
made  clothing  who  uses  English  or  German  woolens  may 
obtain  a  refund  of  almost  all  of  the  duty  that  has  been 
paid  on  such  portions  of  these  goods  as  have  been  con- 
sumed in  the  exported  articles.  In  order  to  secure  this 
he  must  submit  satisfactory  proof  to  the  Government 
that  such  imported  fabrics  have  been  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  which  has  been  exported.  In  fact, 
the  imported  goods  thus  used  in  the  American  factory 
need  not  have  been  imported  by  the  manufacturer  him- 
self. It  is  necessary  only  to  satisfy  the  Government  that 
imported  goods  on  which  the  duty  has  been  paid  have 
been  used  for  export  shipments  and  in  the  quantities 
stated  The  clothing  manufacturer  is  thus  put  in  a  posi- 
tion to  quote  much  more  attractive  figures  to  his  foreign 
customer  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  He  is  indeed 
virtually  placed  on  a  par,  as  far  as  the  cost  of  his  mate- 
rials is  concerned,  with  competing  clothing  manufac- 
turers in  England  or  Germany. 

It  is  true  that  the  actual  cash  obtained  will  not  amount 
to  the  full  99  per  cent  of  the  duty  paid.  Certain  fees 
must  be  deducted  for  the  services  of  the  brokers  who 
attend  to  the  necessary  formalities  involved  in  obtaining 
the  drawback.  These  charges,  however,  are  usually 
moderate  and  may  to  some  extent  be  controlled  by 
negotiations  with  several  competing  brokers. 

The  first  step  that  must  be  taken  by  a  manufacturer 
who  desires  to  obtain  this  drawback  is  to  address  a 
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letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  Washington, 
outlining  in  general  terms  the  facts  in  his  case.  In  due 
course  an  oflBcial  wiU  be  delegated  to  make  an  investiga* 
tion  and  report.  If  satisfied  that  the  manufacturer  is 
acting  in  good  faith  and  is  actually  using  the  goods  in 
such  quantities  as  he  claims,  the  report  of  the  official 
will  almost  certainly  be  in  favor  of  granting  the  refund. 
After  this  has  been  done  whenever  export  shipments  are 
made,  it  is  necessary  only  to  fill  out  documents  similar 
to  the  models  accompanying  this  chapter  and  place  them 
into  the  hands  of  a  New  York  broker  who  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  obtaining  drawback  allowances.  In  due  course 
of  time  remittance  will  follow  from  Washington*  Prac-  | 
tically  all  of  the  red  tape  involved  in  the  transaction  is 
taken  care  of  by  experienced  brokers. 

Although  the  task  of  obtaining  drawback  allowances] 
is  by  no  means  so  formidable  as  might  at  first  be  fancied,] 
it  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  comparatively  few  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  pro-] 
visions  of  the  law  in  this  respect.    The  claims  upon  thej 
Government  have  been  so  few  that  the  law  might  almost 
be  considered  a  failure.    This  does  not  seem  to  have  been! 
the  fault  of  the  law  or  of  the  procedure  in  such  cases,  but 
seems  rather  to  be  due  to  general  ignorance  on  the  part  J 
of   the   public  or  dread   of   the   required   formalities, I 
Claims  for  drawback  have,  however,  been  allowed  on' 
hundreds   of   kinds   of  imported   dutiable   goods    and 
materials. 

When  the  exporting  manufacturer  is  not  himself  the! 
importer  he  must  arrange  with   the   actual   importer 
(probably  the  houses  from  whom  he  purchased  the  sup- 
plies) to  lend  assistance  in  satisfactorily  identifying  the 
duty-paid  imports.    The  date  on  which  and  steamer  byi 
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^liiich  the  goods  were  imported  must  be  stated  in  order 
that  the  authorities  may  investigate  the  honesty  of  the 
claim  and  the  rate  of  duty  actually  paid.  This  appears 
to  be  the  only  complication  in  the  process  that  may  cause 
embarrassment.  The  quantity  of  imported  material 
used  in  an  exported  article,  once  determined,  usually 
serves  as  a  standard  for  long  afterward,  although  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  periodic  and  unannounced  inspection. 
Some  of  the  papers  used  in  connection  with  the  collection 
of  drawbacks  are  shown  herewith. 

9.    How  Imports  abe  ELandled 

Any  man  of  quick  intelligence  can  readily  master  the 
simple  routine  connected  with  export  shipping,  when 
guided  by  a  few  hints  and  explanations.  On  the  contrary, 
the  processes  of  entry,  appraisal,  warehousing,  etc.,  in- 
volved in  getting  possession  of  imported  goods,  are  so 
intricate  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them  in  full. 
The  business  is  practically  confined  to  specialists  who 
day  by  day,  even  hour  by  hour,  keep  in  close  and  intimate 
touch  with  oflBcials,  with  the  changing  procedure  and  rul- 
ings, and  with  the  peculiar  life  of  the  custom  house. 

By  way  of  illustration,  follow  the  steps  that  must  be 
taken  in  the  apparently  simple  matter  of  making  pay- 
ment of  duties  after  what  is  called  ** informal  entry.'* 
This  is  *' informal''  only  because  it  is  subject  to  later 
review  and  possible  revision  after  it  has  been  duly  con- 
sidered by  a  dozen  or  two  clerks  and  officials. 

The  uninitiated  might  fancy  that  after  the  importer 
had  submitted  his  invoice  and  his  goods  had  been  in- 
spected, he  would  receive  a  statement  of  the  duty  to  be 
paid;  and  in  return  he  would  send  his  check  for  the 
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letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  Washington, 
outlining  in  general  terms  the  facts  in  his  case*  In  due 
conrse  an  oflScial  will  be  delegated  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion and  report.  If  satisfied  that  the  manufacturer  is 
acting  in  good  faith  and  is  actually  using  the  goods  in 
such  quantities  as  he  claims,  the  report  of  the  official 
will  almost  certainly  be  in  favor  of  granting  the  refund. 
After  this  has  been  done  whenever  export  shipments  are 
made,  it  is  necessary  only  to  fill  out  documents  similar 
to  the  models  accompanying  this  chapter  and  place  them 
into  the  hands  of  a  New  York  broker  who  makes  a  spe* 
cialty  of  obtaining  drawback  allow ances*  In  due  courst? 
of  time  remittance  will  follow  from  Washington,  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  red  tape  involved  in  the  transaction  is 
taken  care  of  by  experienced  brokers. 

Although  the  task  of  obtaining  drawback  allowances 
is  by  no  means  so  formidable  as  might  at  first  be  fancied, 
it  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  comparatively  few  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  in  this  respect  The  claims  upon  the 
Government  have  been  so  few  that  the  law  might  almost 
be  considered  a  failure.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
the  fault  of  the  law  or  of  the  procedure  in  such  cases,  but 
seems  rather  to  be  due  to  general  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  public  or  dread  of  the  required  formalities. 
Claims  for  drawback  have,  however,  been  allowed  on 
hundreds  of  kinds  of  imported  dutiable  goods  and 
materials. 

When  the  exporting  manufacturer  is  not  himself  the 
importer  he  must  arrange  with  the  actual  importer 
{probably  the  houses  from  whom  he  purchased  the  sup- 
plies) to  lend  assistance  in  satisfactorily  identifying  the 
duty-paid  imports.    The  date  on  which  and  steamer  by 
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which  the  goods  were  imported  must  be  stated  in  order 
that  the  authorities  may  investigate  the  honesty  of  the 
claim  and  the  rate  of  duty  actually  paid.  This  appears 
to  be  the  only  complication  in  the  process  that  may  cause 
embarrassment.  The  quantity  of  imported  material 
used  in  an  exported  article,  once  determined,  usually 
serves  as  a  standard  for  long  afterward,  although  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  periodic  and  unannounced  inspection. 
Some  of  the  papers  used  in  connection  with  the  collection 
of  drawbacks  are  shown  herewith. 

9.    How  Imports  are  ELandled 

Any  man  of  quick  intelligence  can  readily  master  the 
simple  routine  connected  with  export  shipping,  when 
guided  by  a  few  hints  and  explanations.  On  the  contrary, 
the  processes  of  entry,  appraisal,  warehousing,  etc.,  in- 
volved in  getting  possession  of  imported  goods,  are  so 
intricate  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them  in  full. 
The  business  is  practically  confined  to  specialists  who 
day  by  day,  even  hour  by  hour,  keep  in  close  and  intimate 
touch  with  officials,  with  the  changing  procedure  and  rul- 
ings, and  with  the  peculiar  life  of  the  custom  house. 

By  way  of  illustration,  follow  the  steps  that  must  be 
taken  in  the  apparently  simple  matter  of  making  pay- 
ment of  duties  after  what  is  called  ** informal  entry.'* 
This  is  **informaP'  only  because  it  is  subject  to  later 
review  and  possible  revision  after  it  has  been  duly  con- 
sidered by  a  dozen  or  two  clerks  and  officials. 

The  uninitiated  might  fancy  that  after  the  importer 
had  submitted  his  invoice  and  his  goods  had  been  in- 
spected, he  would  receive  a  statement  of  the  duty  to  be 
paid;  and  in  return  he  would  send  his  check  for  the 
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lowing  are  the  custom-house  instmctions  as  to  this  one 
step  in  tlie  process  of  importing  goods:  After  what  is 
called  the  Naval  Office  Entry  is  filled  out,  that  paper 
must  (1)  be  presented  to  entry  clerk  at  free-pennit  desk 
for  statement  of  duty ;  when  ready  for  payment  the  entry 
will  be  found  at  the  desk  of  the  transit  clerk;  (2)  it  must 
then  be  taken  to  the  store  bookkeeper  for  estimate  of 
storage;  (3)  thence,  it  goes  to  the  pay-duty  cashier ^s 
oflBce;  (4)  next,  to  the  deputy  collector  for  his  signa- 
ture; (5)  now,  to  the  naval  office  cashier  for  his  record; 
(6)  finally,  to  the  deputy  naval  officer  for  his  signature. 
These  steps  are  not  automatic— a  messenger  familiar 
with  the  custom  house  must  personally  take  the  docu- 
ment  from  office  to  office.  Any  amount  of  time  may  be 
wasted  and  all  sorts  of  questions,  even  complications, 
may  arise  anyw^here  along  the  line. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  observed  that  there  are  several 
hundred  different  blank  forms  involved  in  all  the  com- 
plex operations  of  importing  the  infinity  of  goods  re- 
quired by  our  civilization*  Some  of  those  forms  are  sup- 
plied free  of  charge  by  the  Government;  others  are  sold 
by  privileged  individuals;  some  are  obtainable  in  one 
office,  others  in  another;  some  are  printed  privately  by 
importers;  all  must  be  filled  out  by  the  broker  without 
assistance  or  suggestion  from  the  officials. 

The  number  and  variety  of  forms  used  in  handling  im- 
port traffic  make  it  impossible  to  reproduce  them  here, 
but  those  already  sho%\Ti  and  the  Importers'  Oath  on 
Entry  and  Payment  of  Duties,  shown  on  page  245,  Form 
of  Declaration,  shown  on  page  248,  and  Oath  on  Entry  of 
Domestic  Merchandise  Returned,  shown  on  page  252,  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  complexities  to  be  met  with  in  this 
kind  of  work. 
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amount  However,  it  is  not  so  simple  as  this.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  custom-house  instructions  as  to  this  one 
step  in  the  process  of  importing  goods;  After  Avhnt  is 
called  the  Naval  Office  Entry  is  filled  out,  that  paper 
must  (1)  be  presented  to  entry  clerk  at  free-pennit  desk^ 
for  statement  of  duty ;  when  ready  for  payment  the  entry 
will  be  found  at  the  desk  of  the  transit  clerk;  (2)  it  must 
then  be  taken  to  the  store  bookkeeper  for  estimate  of , 
fitorage;  (3)  thence,  it  goes  to  the  pay-duty  cashier *8^ 
office;  (4)  next,  to  the  deputy  collector  for  his  signa- 
ture; (5)  now,  to  the  naval  office  cashier  for  his  record; 
(6)  finally,  to  the  deputy  naval  officer  for  his  signature. 
These  steps  are  not  automatic — a  messenger  familiar 
with  the  custom  house  must  personally  take  the  doca- 
ment  from  office  to  office.  Any  amount  of  time  may  be 
wasted  and  all  sorts  of  questions,  even  complications^ 
may  arise  anywhere  along  the  line. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  observed  that  there  are  several 
hundred  different  blank  forms  involved  in  all  the  com* 
plex  operations  of  importing  the  infinity  of  goods  re- 
quired by  our  civilization.  Some  of  those  forms  are  snp- 
plied  free  of  charge  by  the  Government;  others  are  sold 
by  privileged  individuals;  some  are  obtainable  in  one 
office,  others  in  another;  some  are  printed  privately  by 
importers;  all  must  be  filled  out  by  the  broker  without 
assistance  or  suggestion  from  the  officials. 

The  number  and  variety  of  forms  used  in  h^mdling  im- 
port traffic  make  it  impossible  to  reproduce  them  here, 
but  those  already  shown  and  the  Importers'  Oath  on 
Entry  and  Payment  of  Duties,  shown  on  page  245,  Form 
of  Declaration,  shown  on  page  248,  and  Oath  on  Entry  of 
Domestic  Merchandise  Returned,  shown  on  page  252,  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  complexities  to  be  met  with  in  this 
kind  of  work. 
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One  form  in  qnite  common  use  is  of  practical  interei 
to  importers  looated  at  inland  points,  such  as  Chi< 
In  cases  where  the  duty  is  not  paid  at  the  point  of  ent 
but  is  to  be  paid  at  some  interior  point,  the  carrier  ^ 
manifest  shown  on  page  254  is  used.    In  handling  such 
traffic  the  carriers  assume  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  the  shipments  are  not  tampered  with  until  the  en 
toms  officer  at  the  interior  point  has  advised  that  all  the' 
requirements  of  the  Oo%^ermnent  have  been  compU< 
Idth, 

It  may  be  doubted  if  more  numerous,  more  comple: 
more  exasperating,  and  more  annoying  details  surroun 
any  other  business.    If  there  is  one  branch  of  the  many-^ 
sided  work  of  the  Government  that  cries  for  the  servi 
of  an  efficiency  engineer,  that  branch  is  the   cu8to< 
house.    There,  modem  business  systems  seem  neglected, 
if  not  unknown;  there,  forms  a  hundred  years  old  are 
still  in  use  and  routine  involves  the  maximum,  not  the 
minimum,  number  of  motions. 

The  importer  receives  from  the  foreign  shipper  of  the 
goods  a  bill  of  lading,  a  supplier's  invoice,  and  a  con* 
sular  invoice  signed  by  an  American  consul.  These 
papers  ac^^ompanied  by  an  importer's  declaration  and 
oath,  must  go  to  the  custom  house.  This  oath  is  in  one 
form  if  goods  have  been  bought;  in  another,  if  sent  on 
consignment.  An  entry  blank  has  also  to  be  filled  out 
with  extreme  care  (and  there  are  a  number  of  differe: 
kinds),  for  it  binds  the  importer;  mistakes,  especially 
prices,  involve  trouble  and  penalties.  Invoiced  pm 
must  sometimes  be  increased  for  custom-house  purposei 
The  Government  will  not  permit  payment  of  duty  oi 
job  lot  or  special  discount  values.  The  law  provides 
duty  shall  be  assessed  on  the  value  of  similar  merchaDt 
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dise  in  usual  wholesale  quantities  at  the  date  of  shipment 
of  the  goods.  If  foreign  prices  have  advanced  since  the 
goods  were  contracted  for,  perhaps  many  months  earlier, 
the  importer  must  enter  them  at  prevailing  market  rates. 
If  he  does  not,  the  appraiser  will  probably  do  it  for  him 
and  he  may  pay  dearly  for  assuming  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  interested  only  in  what  the  goods  actually  cost 
him. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  withdraw  imported  goods  imme- 
diately— ^which  in  this  connection  means  as  soon  as 
possible.  A  warehouse  entry  may  be  made  without  pay- 
ment of  duties.  The  goods  may  be  stored  in  bonded 
warehouse  for  as  long  as  three  years  before  duties  have 
to  be  paid,  or  goods  shipped  out  of  the  country.  A  duty- 
paid  entry  may  be  made  for  some  cases  in  a  shipment, 
and  the  rest  sent  to  warehouse ;  or,  after  warehousing  all, 
the  cases  may  be  withdrawn,  one  by  one,  as  wanted.  In 
each  instance  the  duties  paid  are  at  the  rates  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  payment.  Various  forms  are  provided 
to  control  these  and  other  processes  in  the  same  con- 
nection. 

The  importer  presents  his  invoice,  bill  of  lading, 
declaration,  and  entry  to  the  entry  clerk  or  deputy  col- 
lector of  the  port,  with  a  certified  check  for  the  amount 
of  duty  as  he  has  estimated  it.®  The  duty  entry  clerk  may, 
however,  consider  that  estimated  rates  of  duty  are  too 
low  and  demand  an  additional  deposit.  In  any  case  these 
rates  are  only  tentative  and  subject  to  revision  by  the  ap- 
praiser after  examination  of  the  goods.  Any  excess  paid 
is  refunded  after  final  liquidation  of  the  entry,  usually 
about  three  months  later. 

•  Until  1910  all  duties  had  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver  coId.  Now, 
certified  checks  are  accepted. 
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The  entry  clerk  also  designates  certain  cases  from 
among  those  included  in  the  shipment  to  be  sent  to  the 
appraiser's  stores  for  examination.  The  law  requires 
that  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the  goods  shall  be  inspected 
and  valued.  He  uses  his  own  discretion  in  pid^ing  out 
those  numbers  that  are  to  be  verified  (e.  g.,  out  of  five 
cases,  numbers  1  and  4),  with  the  intention  of  circum- 
venting dishonest  importers,  who  cannot  foresee  which 
cases  will  be  chosen  for  examination.  In  addition,  the 
naval  oflScer,  who  receives  the  papers  from  the  entry 
clerk,  may  increase  the  list  of  cases  to  be  sent  to  the 
appraiser.  These  naval  officers,  stationed  at  only  a  few 
of  the  larger  ports,  audit  and  verify  the  work  of  the 
collectors  at  their  respective  ports.  At  the  smaller  ports, 
the  auditor  for  the  Treasury  Department,  at  Washing- 
ton, fulfills  the  same  duties. 

A  portion  of  all  goods  imported  is  sent,  as  just  noted, 
to  the  appraiser's  warehouse  for  examination.  The  im- 
porter, after  payment  of  duty,  must  now  execute  a  bond 
with  sureties,  for  a  sum  twice  the  value  of  the  goods  and 
conditioned  upon  an  agreement  to  return  the  packages  un- 
opened to  the  collector  upon  his  request ;  he  must  agree 
also  that  the  goods  will  not  be  opened  without  the  col- 
lector's consent  until  ten  days  after  the  appraiser  has 
completed  his  work  and  made  his  report  to  the  collector. 
Naturally  this  antique  provision  is  a  dead  letter  and  its 
retention  in  the  form  of  bond  required  is  the  subject  of  re- 
peated and  severe  criticism.  After  the  bond  has  been  sup- 
plied in  satisfactory  shape,  a  permit  is  issued  for  the  de- 
livery of  all  the  cases  that  have  not  been  sent  to  the  ap- 
praiser's stores,  and  with  it  in  hand  a  truckman  may 
obtain  them  from  the  steamship  pier. 

Meanwhile  the  sample  cases  that  have  been  ordered  to 
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letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  Washing*— -^^f 

outlming  in  general  terms  the  facts  in  his  case.    In  <^3Be 

course  an  official  will  be  delegated  to  make  an  investii 

tion  and  report.    If  satisfied  that  the  manufacturer        ^^ 

acting  in  good  faith  and  is  actually  using  the  goods        ^ 

such  quantities  as  he  claims,  the  report  of  the  offio— ^^ 

will  almost  certainly  be  in  favor  of  granting  the  refitic:^^^^' 

After  this  has  been  done  whenever  export  shipments  ^i^*^^ 

made,  it  is  necessary  only  to  fill  out  documents  simH — ^^ 

to  the  models  accompanying  this  chapter  and  place  tlx^^^^ 

into  the  hands  of  a  New  York  broker  who  makes  a  sI^^S^* 

cialty  of  obtaining  drawback  allowances.    In  due  cou  :^— *^ 

of  time  remittance  will  follow  from  Washington.    Pr'-*'     ^f 

tically  all  of  the  red  tape  involved  in  the  transactioi*^ 

taken  care  of  by  experienced  brokers. 

Although  the  task  of  obtaining  drawback  allowan^^^^^^^-^ 

is  by  no  means  so  formidable  as  might  at  first  be  f anci^^^^^' 

it  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  comparatively  few  Amey  -^^^^^' 

can  manufacturers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  P*^^ 

visions  of  the  law  in  this  respect.    The  claims  upon  t^  ^-^^. 

Government  have  been  so  few  that  the  law  might  almc^' 

^-=^^n 
be  considered  a  f ailure.    This  does  not  seem  to  have  be*^^^ , 

the  fault  of  the  law  or  of  the  procedure  in  such  cases,  b^*^^. 

seems  rather  to  be  due  to  general  ignorance  on  the  pa^**^ 

of   the   public   or  dread   of   the   required   formalities — ' 

Claims  for  drawback  have,  however,  been  allowed  on    "^ 

hundreds   of  kinds   of  imported   dutiable   goods    and 

materials. 

When  the  exporting  manufacturer  is  not  himself  the 

importer  he  must   arrange   with   the   actual   importer 

(probably  the  houses  from  whom  he  purchased  the  sup- 

plies)  to  lend  assistance  in  satisfactorily  identifpng  the 

duty-paid  imports*    The  date  on  which  and  steamer  by 
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officials  constituting  the  board  of  United  States  general 
appraisers,  one  of  whom  is  assigned  to  the  case.  He 
gives  both  Government  and  importer  a  hearing,  hav- 
ing power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  to 
take  testimony.  After  the  general  appraiser  rei^ders  his 
decision,  either  the  collector  or  the  importer  may  appeal 
for  another  reappraisement  by  a  board  of  three  other 
general  appraisers  who  are  assigned  by  the  full  board  of 
nine.  These  three  general  appraisers  hold  other  hear- 
ings which  are  almost  identical  in  form  and  formality 
with  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  law.  Their  decision 
is  final  as  to  values,  but  an  appeal  as  to  the  rate  of  duty 
may  still  be  taken  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals.  This  court  consists  of  five  judges,  experts  in 
customs  law.  Its  decisions  are  final  and  binding  on 
Government  and  on  importer. 

After  all  disputes  have  been  settled,  the  importer's  in- 
voice is  taken  in  hand  by  the  clerks  of  the  seventh 
division  and  the  amount  of  duty  carefully  computed  in 
accordance  with  the  final  decision.  Previous  calcula- 
tions have  merely  been  tentative  and  subject  to  correc- 
tion, but  now  the  importer  is  notified  of  the  amount  due 
to  him  or  from  him,  and  the  transaction  is  definitely 
closed. 

The  outline  thus  rapidly  and  roughly  sketched  of  some 
of  the  intricacies  of  import  procedure  may  suffice  to  give 
a  faint  idea  of  the  activities  of  a  custom-house  broker. 
There  are  scores  of  other  complications.  There  are  dif- 
ferent documents  to  be  filed  when  imports  are  to  be 
shipped  in  bond  to  other  than  import  points  in  the  United 
States,  when  goods  are  to  be  shipped  to  Canada,  or  when 
they  are  to  be  exported  elsewhere  out  of  the  country. 
Eetumed   goods   of   American  manufacturers   require 
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the    appraiser's    warehouse — the    Public    Stores — Bre' 
taken  in  charge  by  a  large  force  of  men  beaded  by 
the  appraiser,  assistant  appraisers,  examiners,  and  as- 
sistant examiners.    The  examiners  act  as  the  actual  apn 
praisers.     They  count,  weigh,  analyze,  and  value  the! 
samples  of  merchandise,  check  up  the  invoice  for  the 
case  in  question  and  note  on  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
collector,  the  tariff  classification  and  rate.    Their  reports 
are  signed  by  the  assistant  appraiser  and  the  appraiser^ 
and  are  returned  to  the  collector.^**  If  value  and  rate  of 
duty  at  wliich  the  importer  originally  entered  his  invoice 
are  pronounced  correct,  a  delivery  permit  is  issued,  oa  | 
presentation  of  which  the  importer  is  given  possession  of  j 
his  goods. 

But  trouble  follows  if  the  examiner's  ideas  as  to  the 
value  or  rate  of  duty  properly  payable  differ  from  the 
importer's.  Through  long  experience  the  examiners 
usually  become  experts  as  to  valuations  as  well  as  tariff 
classifications-  Their  expertness  comes  also  from  study 
of  market  reports,  inquiries  of  competitors,  and  from 
reports  of  the  trained  force  of  investigators  maintained 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
ascertain  selling  prices  and  costs  of  manufacture.  These 
investigators  are  aided  by  officials  of  the  consular  ser- 
vice who  are  supposed  to  know  if  the  prices  on  the  in- 
voices presented  to  them  for  certification  before  ship- 
ment to  the  United  States  are  fair  and  honest.  If  they 
have  reason  to  believe  otherwise^  it  is  their  duty  to  make 
confidential  reports  either  as  to  the  general  undervalua- 
tions or  as  to  suspected  specific  instances. 

"  The  rotitlns  described  Is  tliat  f oUowed  In  New  York,  where  oTer 
1,000  lavoleee  are  said  to  be  examined  daUj. 
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If  the  examiners  and  appraisers  decide  that  the  im- 
porter's entry  value  was  below  the  ruling  price  for  the 
same  or  similar  goods  on  the  date  of  exportation  from 
abroad,  a  note  of  the  difference  is  made  on  the  invoice, 
and  is  approved  by  the  assistant  appraiser  and  the  ap- 
praiser. It  is  next  sent  to  the  seventh  division  (the 
liquidating  division)  in  the  custom  house,  where  the  re- 
quired additional  duty  is  determined. 

The  tariff  act  provides  that  one  per  cent  additional 
duty  shall  be  charged  for  each  one  per  cent  increase  in 
valuation  over  that  of  the  invoice.  This  is  a  heavy 
penalty  to  pay  for  an  attempt  to  cheat  the  Government, 
or  for  an  honest  error  in  estimating  the  usual  price  for 
similar  goods.  Thus,  if  the  tariff  is  25  per  cent  the 
duty  on  $100  is  $25;  but  if  the  appraiser  says  that  the 
importer's  valuation* of  $100  ought  to  be  $120,  the  duty 
would  be  25  per  cent  plus  20  per  cent,  or  45  per  cent  on 
$120,  the  importer  paying  $54  duty  instead  of  the  $30 
only  which  he  would  have  paid  had  he  himself  originally 
fixed  the  valuation  at  the  higher  figure. 

If  the  advance  in  value  made  by  the  appraiser  exceeds 
75  per  cent  of  the  invoice  price,  fraud  is  assumed,  the 
papers  are  sent  to  the  law  division  and  thence  to  the 
district  attorney,  the  goods  seized,  confiscated,  sold  at 
auction,  and  their  proceeds  paid  into  the  United  States 
Treasury, 

Opportunities  are  afforded  dissatisfied  importers  to 
obtain  relief  from  what  they  may  claim  or  believe  to  be 
unjust  appraisals  as  to  values  or  rates,  unfair  fees  or 
charges,  duties  paid  on  excessive  quantities  or  weights, 
on  shortages,  etc.  Within  ten  days  the  collector  may  be 
asked  to  have  a  reappraisement  made  by  a  general  ap- 
praiser.   The  collector  presents  the  matter  to  the  nine 
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statements  as  to  date  of  exportation,  name  of  steamer  by 
which  exported,  marks  of  cases,  etc.  Importations  of 
live  animals  and  of  some  foods  and  food  products  require 
special  treatment  and  sometimes  certificates  as  to  health- 
fulness*  Imported  trees  and  plants  may  have  to  be  sent 
to  special  qoa  ran  tine  stations  for  examination  and  for 
certain  periods  of  observation. 

No  one  handbook,  to  say  nothing  of  a  single  chapter, 
will  ever  suffice  to  give  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  highly 
technical  ramifications  of  the  process  of  clearing  imported 
goods  through  the  United  States  custom-house.  The 
smaller  the  port  of  entry  and  the  less  busy  the  custom- 
house, the  easier,  quicker,  and  freer  from  red  tape  the 
neoessary  procedure. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Europe  many 
and  varied  documents  are  required  in  shipping  to  the 
neutral  as  well  as  the  belligerent  countries  in  Europe.  In 
some  instances  European  buyers  of  goods  must  supply 
licenses  or  permits  issued  by  their  own  governments  or 
officially  designated  bodies.  In  others,  Letters  of  Assur- 
ance have  to  be  secured  from  the  Trade  Department  of 
the  British  Embassy  at  Washington.  These  regulationg 
are  frequently  changed,  and  shippers  should  inquire  as 
to  necessary  formalities  of  the  leading  consular  represen- 
tatives in  the  United  States  of  the  countries  to  which  it  ia 
proposed  to  make  shipment. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 


1.  Why  it  it  important  to  follow  explicitly  the  packing  direc- 
tiOM  of  the  foreign  customer  t 

2.  How  may  duties  be  saved  in  many  eaaee  by  careful  atten- 
tion to  packing  t    How  freight  charges  t 

3.  In  what  waya  are  goods  packed  to  protect  them  against 
damages  from  dampness  or  sea  water! 

4*  What  are  some  of  the  most  important  points  to  oon&ider 
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in  addressing  export  packages  t 

5.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  abbreviated  address  t 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms  gross  weight,  net  weight,  and 
legal  weight,  as  used  in  export  shipping  t 

7.  What  are  the  rules  for  measuring  packages  of  irregular 
shape  t 

8.  What  is  a  bill  of  lading  t    By  whom  issued  t 

9.  What  is  meant  by  jettison!    Barratry!    General  average! 

10.  Explain  the  negotiability  of  bills  of  lading. 

11.  Why  must  a  bill  of  lading  drawn  to  order  be  endorsed  by 
the  shipper  before  a  third  party  can  claim  goods  upon  the  biU 
of  lading! 

12.  Why  should  a  bill  of  lading  be  sent  to  the  consignee  or  his 
agent  immediately  after  it  is  drawn! 

13.  Explain  the  use  of  through  bills  of  lading. 

14.  What  is  a  minimum  bill  of  lading! 

15.  What  are  parcel  receipts! 

16.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  consular  invoice  and  a 
certificate  of  origin!    In  what  connection  is  each  used! 

17.  Explain  the  procedure  that  is  necessary  in  despatching 
export  shipments. 

18.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  despatching  foreign  shipments 
in  bond. 

19.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  a  drawback.  How  can  an  Ameri- 
can exporter  avail  himself  of  a  drawback ! 

20.  As  an  importer,  how  would  you  secure  possession  of  im- 
ported goods  at  the  custom-house! 


CHAPTEE  IX 


HAHDIXRQ  SMAX.I.  SXPOBT  BBIFMEWTU 


1.  The  Post  as  an  Aid  to  Forkion  Busnmss 

For  the  shipment  to  foreign  countries  of  goods  in 
limited  quantities  or  small  packages,  merchants  and 
manufacturers  have  at  their  disposal  the  parcel  post 
services  and  the  express  companies-  The  former  are 
organized  by  the  United  States  Government  by  agree- 
ment with  certain  other  Governments  and  the  latter  are 
private  enterprises  and  may  more  properly  be  termed 
foreign  freight  forwarders.  Both  help  materially  in  as- 
sisting international  commerce  and  often  relieve  what 
otherwise  would  be  an  intolerable  condition. 

The  foreign  parcel  post  service  of  the  United  States 
is  not  perfected  in  some  respects  as  in  most  European 
countries.  Our  competitors  in  these  countries  enjoy  better 
facilities  as  to  rates  of  postage,  size  of  parcels,  eta ;  some 
of  them  even  include  C.  0.  D*  privileges.  Parcel  post 
conventions,  as  now  in  force,  do  not  include  many  im- 
portant markets  with  which  the  United  States  ought  to 
establish  a  cheap  and  easy  means  of  exchanging  goods. 
For  these  reasons  the  extension  of  this  service  is  of 
ntmost  importance. 


2.  Pabcel  Post  Regulations  and  Rates 

The  rales  governing  our  foreign  parcel  post  sj 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Official  Postal  Guide,  in  mc 
almanacsi  and  in  sundry  handbooks ;  they  may  be  studied 
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in  detail,  with  the  latest  modifications,  at  any  local  post 
office.  In  general,  the  rules  provide  that  parcels  may  be 
forwarded  by  United  States  mails  and  international  serv- 
ices to  countries  with  which  parcel  post  conventions  have 
been  negotiated,  provided  that  such  parcels  do  not  weigh 
over  11  pounds  or  measure  over  6  feet  in  greatest  length 
and  girth  combined.  To  a  few  countries  the  value  of 
packages  that  may  be  forwarded  by  parcel  post  is  limited 
to  stated  amounts,  and  in  exceptional  cases  it  is  not 
possible  to  register  parcels.  The  rate  of  postage  is  12 
cents  per  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound. 

Parcels  must  be  taken  to  the  post  office.  They  must 
not  contain  writing  in  the  nature  of  correspondence  and 
must  not  be  sealed,  at  least  until  they  have  been  examined 
by  the  officer  in  charge.  Special  labels  are  provided  for 
such  parcels,  stating  contents,  values,  etc.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  parcels  of  merchandise,  by  mail  or  otherwise, 
must  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  custom  house  in  the  countiy 
of  destination.  It  is  said  that  in  some  countries  this 
examination  is  perfunctory  in  the  case  of  the  parcel  post. 

The  regulations  forbid  the  enclosure,  in  a  parcel  in- 
tended for  despatch  by  parcel  post,  of  separately 
wrapped  and  addressed  packages  to  be  remailed  by  ad- 
dressee. But  in  view  of  the  limited  extent  of  services 
from  this  country,  as  compared  with  the  world-wide 
facilities  available  from  some  European  countries,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  if  business  men  occasionally 
post  a  parcel  to  friends  abroad  (Great  Britain  is  a  free 
trade  country  with  few  custom-house  complications), 
observing  the  letter  of  the  law  by  refraining  from  ad- 
dressing the  package  enclosed,  but  instructing  their 
friends  under  separate  cover  as  to  reforwarding.  Even 
at  the  expense  necessitated  of  double  parcel  postage,  this 
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is  said  to  be  found  the  only  way  of  avoiding  absurdly 
high  charges  in  getting  a  small  parcel  through  to  some 
countries  of  the  world. 

Apparently  a  good  many  Americans  are  not  familiar 
with  our  sample  post  regulations,  which  reach  all  eoun- 
tries  in  the  Postal  Union  and  sometimes  suffice  for  small 
and  light  samples,  etc.  The  limit  of  weight  for  packages 
by  sample  post  is  12  oimces;  the  rate  is  2  cents  for  the 
first  4  ounces  and  1  cent  for  each  additional  two  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof.  As  this  rate  is  intended  only  for 
samples  which  have  no  commercial  value,  objection  is 
sometimes  raised  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  use  it  on  pack* 
ages  containing  intrinsically  valuable  goods.  However, 
a  pair  of  very  light  slippers,  by  way  of  example,  might 
perhaps  be  thus  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  world  in 
two  sample  packages,  at  a  total  cost  of,  say,  12  cents, 
one  package  being  posted  at  one  time,  the  other  some* 
what  later.  This  subterfuge  is  not  worth  while  on  the 
score  of  expense,  when  parcel  post  is  available. 

In  the  absence  of  the  latter  facility,  some  samples  may 
thus  be  put  into  the  hands  of  prospective  customers  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  for  instance,  at  not  too  extravagant 
a  cost.  Yet,  the  Argentine  correspondents  might  have 
to  pay  double  ordinary  duty  on  shoes,  gloves,  etc.,  arriv- 
ing one  of  a  pair  at  a  time,  because  eflForts  to  avoid  pay- 
ment of  duty  in  this  manner  are  only  too  well  known  in 
every  country.  Sample  post  answers  well  enough  up 
to  its  limit  of  twelve  ounces  (gross)  in  the  case  of  articles 
of  no  actual  value.  It  may  even  be  utilized  in  sending 
small  bottles  of  liquids,  protected  by  both  tin  and  wooden 
containers,  as  authorized  by  post-oflRce  regulfitions.  On 
pages  261  to  264  are  shown  some  of  the  post-office  regula- 
tions. 
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womwimn  parocl  post  cxchanqbs. 


AUSTRALIA. 

4U  STRIA,    liiclgdifl«  the  Aai- 
liUn  oMcdi  \d  ibe  Ouumaa 
Brnpirt^at  AJaxaadii'euit,  5ey- 
rout,   CKiCi>  C»n.dia,   QAQem, 
Csv^lU.  CbicM,  DardaoeUes, 
pttruso*  |ii«boU,  |affa.  )u- 
£ka,'|«rutakcD,   Kcri^noadA, 
ll«Tilna,   Mytilenfi.  Fr«vatA. 
Eetlma,    Rhodes.,     Salc^ntca, 
Sa^»oaQ»  San    Gio^atiDi   di 
Ifedua,  Sanci  Quarama.  Scu- 
ta ri  d '  Al  bi.n  te .  Stn  yr  aa ,  Trftb* 
tfQad.  Tripoli    (Syria),   Va- 
loaa,  Vatht  (Samoa]. 
6ABAMAS. 
frjUlBADOSa.* 
BKLGIUH, 
BBEHUDA 
BOLIVIA. 
BSU2IL.* 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 
CHILE, 
COLOMBIA,* 
COSTA  RICA, 

IMHISB  WEST  INDIES.  {St* 

€f  oil.  Si.  Jotiii,  Si.  Ttiomai) 

OB tf  HARK,  Indudlne  Iqel&od 

aa4  F»roe  Islaada. 
BOUmiCAK  REPUBLIC 
DUTCH  GUIANA* 
DUTCH  WEST  INDIES  (Ar^ 
Sba.  Bonaire,  Cur^c^^t  Saba 
St*  BaauUus  ^ji4  tbe  Dutcb 
puloCSt.  Martin}.* 
■G1I4DOR.* 
PRANCE    (vxel tiding  Algeria 

aodCottiEa),* 
GRBAT  BRITAIN,*; 
CUADELOUPB(  incl  ud  f  Ma- 
rie Galante,  Lea  Saiaii,  Si 
Bai'lbolciiiii'W  and  the  FreQCb 
poniofl  o(  St.  Martim)* 
GUATEMALA 
GBEMANY, 

I.  GERMAN  OFFICES  IN 
AFRICA.— C  A  M  E  R  O  O  N 
(KAMERUN)  Dual»,  Ako- 
jMlilH*.  Bamenda.  Baajo^ 
Bibaodi^  Bipladibol,  Bana- 
b«H,  Bofiambeaj*  Bue^, 
Campo.  Dscha,n^,  Dume, 
Bbol4>wa.  Efiea,  C^^rua,  Ja- 
teatJ,  iaundc,  J  oh  an  n- 
Albrecblahohe.  Toko,  Kribi, 
KasK«Tl»  LobetAl,  Lolodotr 
llomia,  LoDK^L  Marienberi, 
Molundu.  MuDdeckL  N^'^n- 
«.  OitiidiEiKe,  PlanUiiDn, 
Rk)  del  Ke}\  Victoria. 
tL  TQLtO,  —  Loroc,  Agoma- 
Pali  me,  Aci«cho,  As^abua. 
Atakpame,  Kele-Kratt^ibi, 
Ho^  Kpaudu,  Noepep  Nu- 
•tja,  Forto  Sei^uro,  Sokodo, 
Tol^li,  Tiewie. 
GERM /IN  EAST  AFRICA, 
^^Dare«tAlam*  Tanga,  Am- 
Mii,  Araacfaa^  BaKamoio, 
Biatnarckbftrg,  BulkUi  Bu- 
kOba,  trinftmi  RllimatindOp 
KHiMsa,  KiLwa,  Kond^a- 
Iruul,  KorqifWA,  LLndi, 
ifahenfe,  Hlkindani,  Mka- 
|»aiL  MlmtDbara,  Mohoro, 
|i<M>w»  tf^rogora.  Moscbl, 


Mpapua,  Muaja.  Muaaia, 
Mubeaa.  Neu-LaaKenhuiri^. 
Nserengere.  Ping  an  i,  Kuan- 
da«  Sidaai,  ^chii'i^EJ.   S»oii- 

tf;oa,  Tabora,  Tscbots,  Ud- 
'idjli«  Utumbura,  Wiedba- 
en,  WHhelm^i^. 
4.  GERMAN  SOUTH-WEST 
AFRICA.— Wbjdlaak,  Ludft- 
rkibochi.  Swakoprntind; 
Arahoab,  Ada,  Aub,  AUft^ 
Berteba,  Bethaziiei},  Brack- 
tvasser,  Brack  water  (Be. 
Windhuk].  Empfingnia- 
bucht.  £pukir&,  Fahl^rag. 
(Bi.  Wlndhuk),  Glbeon, 
Gobabis,  Gochaa,  Orootfoa- 
teia.  Gro&s-Barmen.  Gfosi« 
Wiivle^.  Giichab.  Hads, 
tfasuur.  Hatsgraat,  Hoach^ 
ana*,  Hohe'n'arte,  Jaka|«* 
water,  jDhafin-Albrecbta- 
hohe.  tCalkCiild,  Kilkfomein 
(SudK  Kanus,  Karibib, 
KeeiEZkans hoop.  Khan,  FCoe$, 
Ko!tDaiin«ikuppB.  Kub,  Ku* 
bas,  Kuibh.  Maltdbr>he, 
MarientaV  Namchat*  N*u- 
daniim.  Okahandjia.Okasbe. 
Okaukweja,  Okombihe, 
Omarurtt.  Onj^aU,  Oaona. 
Oiawi.  Otjlhawera.  Otjini- 
bin^we,  OLiiwarani^Ot  Olio- 
son  i  ati.  O  a  i  lo^  Pri  nien  b  jc  (i  i , 
Rainaii«drifi,  Rehoboth, 
Seeheini,  Stcii.  Tsumeb, 
Ukamai,  Uiako*.  Waldau* 
Warmbad,  Waterberg,  WU* 
faelmataL 

fi.  GERMAN  POST  OFFICE 
AT  SHANGHAI.  — Chin* 
kian^,  Hankow,  Kaaking, 
TjiuanfooKWeihsien.  Kiow- 
cbowK  Lit*^un,  MQCk1inburj<- 
hau%,  Sbaidkoo,  SlKanicT:!' 
puiow,  TKAUgkow,  T^iciR- 
tflw,  Tvicixtow  -  Grosser.^ 
Hafen,  T^inf^ow  Tap^iau. 
ShaDKbai- 

e.    GERMAN  SAMOA, 

GREECE,* 

Haiti, 

HONDURAS,  (Britiab> 

HONDURAS  (Rapubllc  of) 
HONG-KONG. 
Aberdeen,    Atnoy,    Au    Tau, 
Canton,     Cbuagcbow,     Foo- 
chnw.   Holhow    (KinKchoviri, 
Hong    Kon«;,    Kowloon,    Li  hi 
Kuag     Tau,     Kin(;po,    Pinf; 
Sban,    Sai    Runjj/Sha  Ti;i. 
Shoo  Tow  Kok,  ShanghalpShe- 
iinir   Shui,  Stisnley.  Swatow^ 
Tal  O.  Tai  Po,  Wei  Hal  Wei. 
HUNGARY 
IRELAND.* 
ITALY. 

L  ITALIAN  OFFICES  IN  OT- 
TOMAN ExMPlRE  (TUR- 
KEY)—H*i3(?4ri  {North  Al- 
Tlz^)^  Dma.ito  (AlbaniaK 
G  a  lata  (ConstaDtinopIe).  Je- 
r\}«a)em  (P^lasUne),  Catiea 
(Cfeie),  per*  ( Conttantt- 
(i£]  ple> ,  S^lom  c  a  ( Ro  u  en  e  lU  h 
Scutar  (A^ia  MJnG^r),SmyTna 
^Afia  MinoT),Sumhoal{Coii- 
auntiiiDple),  TriptiU-lfi-Bar ' 
bary,  V'aLona  (Alba,nia>. 
a.  ITALIAN  COLONY  OF 
ERVTHRE^  (AFRICA) 
Ad>  Caje.  Adi  Ugci.  Agordat. 


Asmara,  Asaab,  Keren,  |f«- 
fasit,  Mifiiaua,  Saffan«itL 
a.  ITALIAN  PROTECTO- 
RATE OP  BfiNAO(R-Bra- 
va,  Gdatnt)Q»  Meika,  Mofm- 
disctoi 

JAPAN. 

In  MaMcnbiya^Aniokia  (An- 

tung),  Bnjun  {Pmbuii),  Cho- 
Ihun  (Cnang<hiifl|,  Uairan 
( Ta iren,Talie(3,fb finer  1v  Dal* 
»ejf),Diisekkio  tTathlchiaoh 
Daitoko  (Tatungk$u|,  Furan- 
len  (Pukacicn},  Gaihfii  (Kal- 
p  inf  ]  ,Q  ta  kaic  n  ( N  0  web  atoo ) « 
GWaWti-Q  ( WarantaiaKHiab- 
i  k  o  f  Piuuwo ) ,  Honkelko 
(^Pengah^bu},  tfotea  (Muk- 
den), H&wcjro  (Fengbuan*- 
cheng),  Kaigen,  (Kalyueny, 
K^iJQ  (Halmuen^),  Kinahn 
(Chtnchovrj',  Koiburel  {Keiuc- 
chu]ing),RiojimH  Port  Arthur}, 
Rtoyo  (LiaayanijK  Riujutoif 
(L{aBhutc]i]^,S(!nkmsal  (Chi* 
encblnsat).  Shihrnj^ai  (Sio,- 
piiigchten),Sholo  (Changtiilii 
ShLnmi[iFu  (Shtngoiinafuji. 
Sokato  ( fsaohokowK  Soka* 
ten  (SucbUtun;,  TaUiaaQ 
(Takw^ban),  Tctiurei  (Tleb- 
hnfi),  Yendai  t  Yei*Ui)/Yiiga- 
kujreo  (.Hslungyocheo^), 
lit  Cftma  —  Amoy.  Ct]:anj^alia, 
Chpfoo,  FooehowpHaapfcboWt 
Kiukiaag,  Newchwa^ij;,  Pe- 
king, Shanebaikwan,  Stiaai, 
Soocbow,  ToagJtUi  TieQisiii. 
Wuhu. 

IM  K&HATt^TO^Stfballdll* 

F'ORMOSA, 

KOREA. 

j  A  M  AlC  A  (IndndEng  thm  Turki 

and  Calco  lalandi), 
LEEWARD  ISLANDS,  (Anil- 

Sua,  wlib  Barbuda  and  Bj»- 
onda,  St.  KUft,  Nciris,  witti 
Anquilla,,  Dominica,  Mont- 
$errat  and  the  Virgin  UlaacU) 

LIBERIA, 

MARTINIQUE* 

MEXICO,* 

NETHERLANDS,* 

NEW  FOUNDLAND. 

NEW  ZEALAND  (iacladiaf 
Fanning  Island ;« 

Tri£  Goo«  ULaiit»a,  IncJndltif 
Altutakl,  At  in.  Hervej  (Ma- 
nual), ManKaia.  Mauke,  Mil** 
iaro  and  Raroionicj,;  also  lb* 
liland^  of  Palmersion  {Av^- 
rau)„Manahik,  Penrhjb  [Toup 

Sreva),  Puk^puka  ftSanger). 
akaanjia,  Savage  (Njde)  aad 
Suwarrow. 

NICARAGUA. 

WORWAY, 

PANAMA  (C«rtftld  cifieat), 

PERU, 

SALVADOR, 

SWEDEN, 

TRINIDAD  (taclud't  To^uul 

URUGUAY,t 

VENEZUELA, 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS  (Gr»^ 

riada,     St.    Vincent,    Qraoift* 

dine*  tad  Sfc  Lu^itl 


t  Bm  ptngrapha  vndar  b«adi&K  ''Eiotptioat.' 
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Ui»m1^  pacluget  of  mattable  merchandise  amy  be  mmH  to 
Olacei  toblact  to  tlM  cooditiOQs  hereio  preKribed,  vis: 

Ltoiil  o!  iweighl,,,..!.. ♦ * ^*»t*  KiL.- 

Gteatest  length  •«••«•••«•* .,,••,,.,.•,•#*..••••  9iiel§l 

Greatest  leogib  aod  girth  comhioed 0  Ibm 

I   tSceaisai 
P<»*^«« ••'•• - •• "•••}  orCi4ctsoa 


mmora  thttft 


#CX0KPT10H8 

Except  that  parcels  far  Colombia  and  Mexico  most  opt 
lno  12)  feet  in  length  or  more  than  four  (4)  feet  in  girth. 

ParcelPoAt  packages  for  Barbadoes,  Dutch  Gaiaoa,  Dutch  West  ladies, 
Fraace.  Guadeloupe.  Great  Britaio.  Inland.  Greece*  Marttoique.  NetbeHmds 
aod  Uruguay  cannot  t>e  registered 

The  parcel-post  service  to  Brattl  Is  strictly  limited  to  the  cities  of  Rio  6m 
Janeiro.  Sao  PaUlOt  Bello  Horiioote.  Bahia,  Pcrnambuco  (Recife),  Para  mad 
Curityba.  Parcels  addressed  to  other  destinations  in  Bradl  can  only  be  delif^rod 
if  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  addressee  for  their  transimissioo  from  oam 
of  the  s«ven  above  meatiooed  offices  to  Ibe  olfice  of  desiinatioo  or  seot^  at  tbm  ^ 
sender's  risk.    Sach  parcels  iliasi  be  endorsed  "Delivery  Arraoged*'  or  **Sm949tm  tj 

Risk/*  .  .  ,        •  * 

A  parcel  when  sent  ks Parcel  Post  must  not  be  posted  io  a  tetter  boi.  bat 
most  be  takeh  to  the  Foreign  Branch.  General  Post  Office,  or  any  Carrier  Sutioo, 
where  a  declaration  of  contents  must  be  made,  a  record  kept  and  a  receipt  glveo 
for  the  parcel.  Packages  for  Dutch  Guiana,  EhJich  West  Indies.  France  (sp^iaJ 
form).  Guadeloupe^  Martinique,  Netberlaods»  Salvador  and  Uruguay  require  two 
declarations,  and  Venezuela  three. 


DOMESTIC  PARCEL-POST  RATES  AND  CONDITIONS 

To  Gan«<fa,  Cuba«  Moxlco  and  the  Republlo  of  Panama ;  alao 
to  our  aevoral  lerrltorlea  and  Poaaeaslons. 
The  postage  rate  on  fourth-cla^ss  matter  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  United 
StatM  Postal  AgeDcy  A%  Shanghai.  Alaska*  Canal  Zone,  Guam.  Philippines,  Pono* 
Rico,  Tutuila.  Canada.  Mexico.  Cuba^nd  Republic  of  Paoam^.  except  for  parcels 
weighing  four  ounces  or  less,  on  which  the  rate  is  1  cent  for  each  ounce  or 
fraction  thereof,  is  12  cents  for  the  first  pound  a(^d  13  cents  for  each  additional 
poood  or  fraction  thereof 

The  limit  of  weight  oo  packages  kddressed  to  Canada  Cuba,  Mexico  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama  is  four  pounds  six  ounces,  to  tbo  Hawaiian  Islands* 
Shanghai,  China.  Alaska.  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  Philippines,  Porto  Bico  and  Tutuila 
tfwnty  pounds.     Parcels  up  to  11  pounds  in  weight  may  also  be  sent  by  foreign 

Krcei  post  to  Meaico  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  under  the  terms  of  the  Par»si 
St  Conventions  with  those  countriet.    See  Foreign  Parcel  Post  Etcbaoges 

Parcels  for  Canal  Zone.  Mexiooatid  Republic  of  Panama  must  be  aeoooi* 
panted  by  customs  declarations. 

C.  O,  D,  parcels  shall  not  be  accei>ted  for  Canada,  Mexico.  Cuba,  Repobliie 
of  Panama  or  the  Philippine  Islands 

Packages  to  Csnada,  Cuba,  Msatteo  and  Republic  of  Paoama  canooi  ba 
Insured,  but  may  be  ragisieied. 

Liquids  and  fatty  substaacea^  except  samples  thereof  arc  ttantfMlabIa  m 
Cubs  and  tha  Republic  of  Paaaaa. 
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RATES  OF  POSTAGE  and  LIMIT  OF  WCtGriT 
to  Foreign  Countries. 

Letter  Pottage  to  Gamumy  is  two  (2)  cents  an  ounce  or  fractioii  (in  dUett  Gdrmtii 

ateamers  only,  otherwise  the  same  as  other  foreign  coantries):  to  Newfound- 

lead.  Gre%t  Britain  and  Ireland,  two  (2)  cents  an  onnce  or  fraction,  other 

articles  same  as  for  other  foreign  coantries. 

The  rates  of  postage  for  other  foreign  ctmntries  (ei^pept  Canada,  Mekioo, 

Piinama  and  Cnhe.  which  are  the  same  as  domestic  rates)  are  as  follows : 

Letters,  for  the  first  oonoe  or  fraction \ ; 5  cents 

'*       for  each  additional  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce , . .  8  cents 

Postal  Cards,  each 2  cents 

Newspapers  and  other  printed  matter,  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction 1  cent 

Registration  Fee  on  letters  or  other  articles , 10  cents 

Commercial  Papers,  packages  not  in  excess  of  10  ot. .  r 6  cents 

'*  '*       packages  in  excess  of  10  oz.,  each  2  ot,  or  fraction.  •  1  cent 

Samples  of  Merchandise,  packets  not  in  excess  of  4  os    ^  cents 

'*        **  **  packets  \n  excess  of  4  oz.,  each  2  oz.or  fraction  1  cen| 

Limit  of  Weight — Packages  of  printed  matter  and  commercial  papers.  4  lbs.  6  os.; 
samples  of  merchandise,  12x>s. 

SAMPLIS 

Samples  of  merchandise  must  conform  to  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Thef 
most  be  placed  in  bags,  boxes  or  removable  envelopes  in  sudh  a  manner  as  to  admit 
of  easy  inspection;  (2)  they  must  not  have  any  salable  value,  nor  bear  any  manu- 
•cripl  other  than  the  name  or  profession  of  the  sender,  the  address  oi  the  addressee, 
a  manufacturer's  or  trade  maxic,  numbers,  prices  and  indications  relating  to  the 
weight  or  size  of  the  quantity  to  be  disposed  of.  and  words  which  are  necessary  to 
precisely  indicate  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  merchandise;  (3)  packages  containing 
samples  must  not  exceed  350  grams  (12  ounces)  in  weight,  or  the  following  dimen- 
mons:/30  centimeten  (12  inches)  in  length,  20  centimeters  (8  inches)  in  breadth, 
and  10  centimeters«(4  inches)  io  depth,  except  that  when  in  the  form  of  a  roll  a 
package  of  samples  may  measure  not  to  exceed  30  centimeters  (12  inches)  in  length 
and  16  centimeters  (6  inches)  in  diameter. 

Articles  of  glass,  liquids,  oils,  fatty  s,ubstance8,  dry  powders,  as  well  as  live 
bees,  are  admitted  to  the  mails  as  "samples"  provided  they  are  packed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

Articles  of  glass  must  be  packed  solidly  in  boxes  of  metal  or  wood  in  a  way 
to  prevent  all  damage  to  other  articles  or  the  employees. 

Liquids,  oils  and  substances  easily  liquefiable  must  be  enclosed  in  glass 
txittles  hermeticallv  sealed.  Each  bottle  must  be  placed  in  a  wooden  box  filled 
with  spongy  material  sufficient  to  absorb  the  liquid  in  case  the  bottle  should  be 
broken.  Finally,  the  box  itself  must  be  enclosed  in  a  case  of  metal  or  wood  with 
a  screw  top,  or  of  strong  and  thick  leather.  If  wooden  blocks  perforated  to  con- 
tain several  vials  or  wooden  mailing  cases  are  used,  measuring  at  least  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  in  the  thinnest  part,  lined  with  sufficient  absorbing  material  and 
famished  with  a  lid,  the  blocks  need  not  be  enclosed  in  a  second  case. 

Fatty  substances,  such  as  ointments,  soft-soaps,  resins,  etc.,  must  be  en* 
closed  in  an  inner  cover  (box.  linen,  bag.  parchment,  etc.),  which  must  be  placed 
in  a  second  box  of  wood,  metal  or  strong,  thick  leather. 

Dry  powders  must  be  placed— if  coloring — in  bags  of  leather,  gummed  cloth 
or  strong  oiled  paper;  and  if  not  coloring,  io  boxes  of  metal,  wood  or  cardboard, 
which  bags  or  boxes  must  be  enclosed  in  a  cloth  or  parchment  bag. 

Live  bees  must  be  enclosed  in  boxes  which  avoid  all  danger  and  permit 
•saminatioo  of  the  contents. 


Fig.  3S. — Continued 
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commehoial  papeii9 

ArtHxb  XVI,  Universal  Postal  Cojjvbntiok — 1,  Tbe  foUowiog  art 
considered  as  commercial  papers,  aad  admitted  as  sach  at  the  reduced  po^taxe 
specified  above:  All  instrumeots  or  documents,  written  or  drawn  wboUy  or  partly 
by  hand,  which  have  not  tbe  character  of  an  actual  and  personal  correspondence^ 
such  as  papers  of  teg^l  procedure,  deeds  of  all  kinds  drawn  up  by  public  functioo* 
arics;  way-bills  or  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  the  various  documents  of  insuraacs 
companies,  copies  of  or  extracts  from  deeds  under  private  signature,  wiittea  om 
stamped  or  unstamped  paper,  scores  or  sheets  of  niaouscript  music,  manoscrtpt  aC  ] 
books  or  of  articles  for  publication  in  penodtcals  forwarded  separately*  correciadj 
tasks  of  pupils,  exctuding  all  comment  on  tbe  work,  etc.  j 

2.  Manuscript  sermons  and  packages  of  old  letters  or  postcards  maybfl 
sent  by  mail  to  foreign  countries  at  the  rate,  and  under  the  ^Msnaitions,  appUcaU4  J 
to  '^commercial  papers"  in  Postal  Union  mails.  *'Old  etters"  or  **oid  poet*  | 
cards"  are  tetters  which  have  served  tbe  purpose  for  which  they  were  originallf  1 
written  an'd  not  those  which  have  been  wiihheld  from  mailing  beyond  the  dat^^ 
they  bear  Commercial  papers  are  subject,  so  far  as  regards  form  and  conditioaa 
to  the  regulations  prescribed  for  prints. 


IMTERNATIOMAlp  RERLY'OQUPOMt 

1  oese  reply  coupons,  of  the  deoomi nation  of  6  cents  each,  are  issued  for  thm 
purpose  of  sending  to  correspondents  in  any  of  tbe  countries  nam^  below. 
foreign  correspondent  may  exchange  the  coupons  for  postage  stamps  of  that  coustry^ 
equal  to  value  to  a  5-cent  United  States  postage  stamp,  using  the  stamp  for  r^pikf 
postage.     The  countries  in  which  the  reply-coupon  is  valid  are  as  follows : 

Argentine,  Austria  and  Austrian  post  offices  in  Levant:  Belgium;  Bosoia-Her^ 
aegovina;  Brazil;  Bulgaria:  Chili;  Corea;  Costa  Rica;  Crete;  Cuba;  Denmark  (worn 
page  35  U.  S.  Postal  Guide,  1913.  for  complete  list);  Danish  West  Indies:  Egypt* 
France  (see  page  35.  U.  Postal  Guide,  1913.  iot  complete  list);  Germany  (see  paM 
35  U  5.  Postal  Guide,  1913«  fur  complete  lis^^;  C^reat  Britain,  British  poet  offices 
ID  Morocco  and  Turkey,  British  colonies  of  Australia.  Bahamas.  Bechuanaland* 
CanacU.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon.  Cook  Islands,  Dominica,  East  Africa,  Ellic 
Gibraltar,  Gilbert,  Gold  Coast,  Henduras  (British),  Hong  Kong  and  Hong  Kol^ 
offices  in  China,  India,  Labuan,  Malta,  Natal.  Newfoundland.  New  Guinea.  Sem, 
^aland.  Seychelles,  Sierra  Leone.  Solomon,  Somali!and.  South  Rhodesia,  Straits 
Settlements,  Tasmania,  Transvaal,  Trinidad.  Uganda,  Zululand;  Greece;  Haiti; 
Honduras  (Republic  of):  Hungary;  Italy  (see  page  35  U,  S.  Postal  Guide,  19U  ~ 
for  complete  list);  Japan  (see  page  33,  U.  S.  Postal  Guide,  1013,  for  complet 
list);  Liberia;  Luxemburg:  Mauritius  and  Dependencies;  Mexico:  Netberbodiyl 
Netherlands,  Guiana,  tbe  Netherlands  Indies;  Norway:  Portugal  (including  tbttlj 
A  tores  and  Madeira):  Ron  mania;  Salvador;  Siam;  Southern  Nigeria;  Spata* 
Sweden;  Swiuerland;  Tunis:  Turkey, 


PREPAYMENT  OF  POSTAGE 

Foreign  mail  stiould  at  all  times  be  fullv 
PREPAID,      if  not  fully  prepaid,  double  the 
deficiency  will   be    collected    upon  deliverv 
tee  table  ol  rates.  *^       oonvery. 

Fia.  as.— Contlnuea 
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3.    Ocean  Mail  Contracts  and  Payments 

For  the  transport  of  our  foreign  mails  the  United 
States  Government  contracts  with  vessels  enjoying 
American  registry  either  on  a  basis  of  compensation  not 
to  exceed  the  total  amount  of  the  postage  paid  on  the 
mail  matter  carried,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  Ocean  Mail 
Act  of  1891.  To  others  than  American  vessels,  that  is, 
to  steamers  of  foreign  register,  about  one-half  as  much 
is  paid.  In  any  case  the  money  received  from  the  trans- 
port of  mails  may  amount  to  a  highly  desirable  addition 
to  a  ship^s  income. 

The  value  of  these  contracts  will  be  better  realized 
in  considering  that  if  the  whole  of  the  postage  on 
foreign  letters  prepaid  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  ounce 
(2  cents  to  England  and,  if  carried  in  German  vessels, 
to  Germany),  were  paid  to  steamers  of  United  States 
register,  it  would  amount  to  $1,792  per  ton  for  first- 
class  mail  matter.  Ships  flying  any  other  flag  receive 
35  cents  a  pound  for  letters  and  post  cards,  which  equals 
$784  per  ton.  Payments  for  other  than  first-class 
matter  are  8  cents  a  pound  to  American  ships  and  iy^ 
cents  to  vessels  of  foreign  register. 

Instead  of  accepting  the  total  amount  of  prepaid  post- 
age on  mail  matter  transported  by  them,  some  American 
steamship  lines  have  taken  advantage  of  the  Ocean  Mail 
Act  of  1891,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
Most  prominent  among  these  is  the  American  Line,  which 
carries  a  part  of  our  mails  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Europe.  This  line  receives  over  $600,000  annually, 
compensation  being  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  miles  traveled  by  the  shortest  practical  route  for 
each  outward  voyage. 
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Foreigh  mails  sent  from  the  United  States  by  sea  dur- 
ing 1913  aggregated  10,015  tons,  of  which  1,405  tons 
were  letters  and  post  cards.  In  1913  the  principal  steam- 
ship lines  carrjung  foreign  mails  from  our  ports  re- 
ceived the  following  smns :  North  German  Lloyd,  $320,- 
000;  White  Star,  $219,000;  Cunard,  $206,000;  Oceanic 
(San  Francisco-Australia),  $201,000;  Panama  Railroad 
and  Steamship,  $188,000;  French,  $167,000;  Ward  (Cuba 
and  Mexico),  $149,000;  Pacific  Mail  (Hawaii,  China, 
Manila),  $93,000;  and  the  United  Fruit  Company  (Cen- 
tral America),  $86,000.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  for 
the  carriage  of  the  United  States  mails,  the  same  com- 
panies transported  closed  mails  of  foreign  origin,  for 
which  some  of  them  were  paid  as  follows;  Wliite  Star, 
$80,000;  Cunard,  $83,000;  and  the  North  German  Lloyd, 
$77,000.^  Steamships,  therefore,  are  well  compensated 
for  bestowuig  special  care  on  the  mails  with  which  they 
are  entrusted,  and  eagerly  seek  the  privilege  of  carry- 
ing them. 

The  United  States  does  not  restrict  the  despatch  of 
foreign  mails  to  specia^lly  favored  lines  or  to  ships  of  ■ 
American  register.  The  practice  is  to  forward  mails  " 
by  the  first  or  the  quickest  steamer.  On  the  other  hand, 
unless  letters  are  especially  addressed,  England  and 
some  other  countries  disregard  the  earliest  saiUngs  or 
the  quickest  vessel,  and  r<^strict  the  despatch  of  mails  to 
such  ships  of  their  ovm  nationality  as  have  received 
special  mail  contracts. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  of  other  countries, 
provide  that  mail  ships  must,  in  every  case,  give  first  M 
attention  to  the  mails,  which  must  be  delivered  to  author- 
ized representatives  of  governments  before  a  passenger 

t  Ri'port  of  tbe  Second  Asslstfint  Postmaster-General,  1918. 
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is  allowed  to  land  or  the  cargo  is  broken.  The  master 
of  a  mail  ship  is  obliged  to  make  oath  that  every  let- 
ter and  every  bag,  packet^  or  parcel  of  letters  on  board 
his  vessel  has  been  delivered  to  the  post-office. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  our 
Fost-Office  Department  has  hitherto  made  large  profits 
from  the  international  mails.  A  certain  proportion  of 
the  postage  on  each  piece  of  mail  matter  is  debited  back 
to  the  United  States  by  the  countries  of  destinatLon,  for 
inland  carriage  and  delivery,  while  the  United  States 
in  its  torn  debits  to  foreign  countries  of  origin  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  postage  on  matter  received  from 
them.  The  debits  and  credits  between  the  United  States 
and  the  principal  foreign  countries  usually  nearly  bal- 
ance. However,  in  the  total,  the  balance  is  against  us — 
by  over  $200,000  in  1913 — ^indicating  that  we  send  more 
foreign  mail  matter  than  we  receive.  Over  one-half  of 
our  foreign  mails  are  destined  for  Europe — ^England, 
France,  and  Germany  receiving  nearly  one-third  of  the 
total 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  United  States  introduced 
the  sea  post-office  in  order  to  facilitate  the  prompt  dis- 
tribution of  foreign  mails.  Clerks  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment are  detailed  to  travel  on  ships  that  bring  the 
mails  from  abroad.  During  the  voyage  these  clerks  as- 
sort the  mail  matter  so  that  on  arrival  the  bags  may  be 
immediately  delivered  to  branch  post-offices  in  the  city  of 
New  York  or  forwarded  on  the  various  rail  routes  to 
other  cities.  The  Department  has  found  this  service  very 
valuable  and  the  example  set  by  our  own  country  has  been 
followed  to  a  limited  extent  by  some  others. 
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4.  FoBEiGN  Express  Servicm 

(a)  Their  Nature 

Perhaps  no  one  subject  connected  with  foreign  com- 
merce has  been  more  generally  misunderstood  than  the 
services  of  the  so-called  foreign  expresses.  Even  writers 
on  this  subject  of  high  and,  in  most  respects,  unimpeach- 
able authority  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  real  nature 
of  such  services.  In  their  descriptions  and  explanations 
they  have  managed  to  convey  an  entirely  mistaken  im- 
pression of  this  business.  In  reality  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  foreign  express.  The  very  name  '* express*' 
in  connection  with  ocean  transportation  is  a  misnomer, 
except  as  it  applies  to  the  speed  of  some  of  the  fastest 
trans- Atlantic  boats,  which  may  properly  be  called  ex- 
press steamers  on  that  one  account  alone. 

So  far  as  express  traffic  is  concerned,  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  ocean  transportation  in  general;  at  least,  there 
has  never  been  any  such  thing  until  within  the  past  few 
years.  The  advent  of  tlie  Mauretania  and  Lusitania  of 
the  Cunard  Line,  the  Olyrapie  of  the  White  Star  Line, 
and  the  Imperator  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line  has 
presented  services  which  might,  perhaps,  be  called  ex- 
press services  to  Liverpool,  Southampton,  and  Hamburg, 
with  the  possible  addition  of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin, 
This  service  may  be  called  express  because  of  the  very 
limited  cargo  space  available  by  these  fast  vessels,  the 
small  attention  given  by  the  companies  to  the  securing 
of  ordinary  cargo,  and  the  high  rates  of  freight  demanded 
for  such  cargo  as  is  accepted.  In  their  passage  from  port 
to  port,  these  boats  may  be  likened  to  railway  express 
trains,  but  there  all  similarity  to  what  we  know  as  expPMt 
service  ends. 
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However,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  busi- 
ness from  the  United  States  to  a  few  countries  of  Europe 
and  that  destined  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of 
the  larger  companies  and  firms  engaged  in  the  foreign 
express  business  have  their  own  offices  in  England, 
France,  and  (Jermany,  and  have  special  arrangements  for 
the  prompt  delivery  of  their  packages  to  consignees  in 
and  near  the  capitals  or  principal  commercial  cities  in 
those  countries.  The  operations  of  such  a  concern  in 
London  and  Paris,  for  example,  are  totally  unlike  and  on 
an  absolutely  different  plane  from  the  operations  of  the 
same  transporting  agency  in  delivering  goods  in  Spain, 
Switzerland,  Sussia,  and  other  European  lands,  to  say 
nothing  of  Australasia,  the  Orient,  South  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 

One  well-known  writer  on  ocean  transportation  refers 
to  the  international  express  service  as  traffic  in  **such 
articles  as  require  especially  rapid  and  safe  transporta- 
tion and  a  prompter  delivery  than  can  be  secured  by 
means  of  the  freight  services.' '^  Unfortunately,  the  com- 
panies operating  as  foreign  expresses  do  not  give  any 
general,  world-wide  service  of  this  description.  They  do 
not  even  invariably  patronize  the  fastest  boats.  Deliv- 
eries, as  a  rule  (with  the  possible  exception  of  those  at 
half  a  dozen  ports),  are  not  any  more  prompt  than  are 
those  of  general  cargo.^    The  only  real  warrant  for  the 

s  Johnson,  Ocean  and  Inland  Water  Transportation. 

•  In  1893,  when  the  American  Line  inaugurated  its  serrlce  of  four 
(for  that  time)  fast  steamers  to  Southampton,  rapid  discharge  of  cargo 
was  necessary.  In  connection  with  special  railway  trains,  a  system  was 
established  whereby  truckmen  delivered  ordinary  cargo  goods  to  the  con- 
signee's door,  in  London,  in  from  24  to  48  hours  after  the  docking  of  the 
steamer  at  Southampton.  Thus  they  equaled  or  excelled  the  best  serrices 
of  expresses  in  a  field  most  favorable  to  them.  The  example  then  set  has 
not  been  followed  to  any  great  extent  at  other  ports. 
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application  of  the  adjective  "express'*  to  the  eervices 
of  these  concerns  is  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  their 
operations  consists  in  the  transportation  of  small  parcels. 

Some  of  our  American  express  companies  also  operate 
international  services,  but  even  the  operations  of  these 
companies  in  ocean  transportation  and  in  delivery  to 
inland  points  in  most  foreign  territories  are  in  no  re- 
spects  comparable  to  what  we  call  an  express  in  the 
United  States.  Such  companies  are  merely  competitors 
of  the  private  concerns  engaged  in  the  foreign  freight 
forwarding  business,  although  some  of  them  call  them- 
selves expresses.  All  such  companies  and  firms,  from 
the  American,  the  Wells  Fargo,  and  the  Adams  down  to 
the  humblest  individual  who  puts  up  his  shingle  as  a 
foreign  freight  forwarder,  are  in  most  respects  in  imme- 
diate  competition  with  one  another.  All  compete  for 
practically  the  same  business,  even  though  some  may 
have  better  facilities  in  certain  respects  or  in  regard  to 
some  countries  or  ports  than  the  others  have.  In  this 
connection  the  American  Express  Company  has  made  a 
special  feature  of  its  European  facilities,  particularly 
from  London  and  Paris*  The  Wells  Fargo  is  credited 
with  having  exceptional  relations  in  trans -Pacific  busi- 
ness ;  the  Adams  claims  facilities  in  Mexico.^ 

A  foreign  express  company's  or  a  foreign  freight  for- 
warder's business  is  based  primarily  on  the  convenience 
and  economy  offered  to  shippers  in  transporting  small 
shipments*  The^e  cannot  be  economically  sent  by  them- 
selves on  an  ordinary  steamship  bill  of  lading.  If  a  ship- 
per has  a  single  shipment  the  size  of  an  ordinary  hat  box^ 

*  Tlje  work  of  the  Foreign  Freight  Department  of  an  express  cooqmuij 
li  explained  in  Chapter  XVI  of  Ohaudler's  The  Express  8erv$c§  amd 
Batts. 
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or  even  a  case  of  goods  which  may  weigh  150  pounds  and 
measure  10  cubic  feet,  he  will  have  to  pay  a  steamship  ^s 
minimnm  bill  of  lading*^  charge,  which  may  equal  the 
charge  on  a  ton  or  a  ton  and  a  half  of  bulk  freight.  If, 
however,  a  forwarding  company  can  find  half  a  dozen 
people  who  have  similarly  small  shipments  to  go  at  about 
the  same  time  to  the  same  general  destination,  it  will  be 
possible  for  them  to  combine  these  shipments  and  send 
them  through  on  one  bill  of  lading.  The  company  may 
instruct  its  agent  at  the  port  of  destination  to  distribute 
the  different  packages  to  their  individual  consignees. 
While  each  shipper  is  charged  a  small  advance  over  his 
pro  rata  part  of  the  actual  freight  paid,  he  still  enjoys  the 
advantage  of  forwarding  his  small  lot  of  goods  at  a  lower 
oost  than  would  have  been  possible  had  he  attempted  to 
ship  it  by  itself.  The  profits  available  to  the  forwarding 
agent  are  obvious.  In  essence,  this  is  the  basis  of  all 
foreign  express  operations. 

In  despatching  shipments  by  ocean  steamship,  forward- 
ing agents  seldom  receive  better  freight  rates  than  are 
quoted  to  general  shippers,  barring  a  possible  freight 
brokerage,  nor  do  they  enjoy  any  other  facilities  that  are 
denied  to  any  experienced  shipper.  They  must  engage 
freight  room  and  arrange  rates  precisely  as  would  the 
ordinary  individual,  and  bills  of  lading  are  issued  to 
them  in  their  own  names.  Preferential  contracts  of  any 
sort  are  not  known  to  exist. 

With  the  exception  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  (where 
Americans  have  installed  express  services  modeled  after 
those  in  the  United  States) ,  no  country  in  the  world  except 
onr  own  has  express  companies  operating,  as  do  our 

•  E3xplained  in  Chapter  VIII  of  tbis  treatise. 
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American  companies,  on  the  railways.  Canada  and 
Mexico  must  also  be  excepted,  but  express  services  on  the 
railways  of  these  countries  are  so  intimately  allied 
and  related  to  those  on  our  own  railways  that,  in  Ihis 
connection,  they  are  hardly  to  be  considered  foreign 
territories.  In  most  foreign  countries,  particularly 
the  countries  of  Europe,  there  are  both  fast  and  slow' 
freight  trains  (generally  known  as  grande  tit  esse  and 
petite  Vitesse).  However,  even -the  fast  freights  are  re- 
garded somewhat  contemptuously  by  Americans, 
pecially  in  European  countries,  inland  parcel  post  facili-' 
ties  ha%^e  been  developed  to  perfections  and  refinements 
not  yet  even  hoped  for  in  the  United  States,  thus  making 
unnecessary  any  such  railway  express  services  aa  we 
know.  The  greater  part  of  the  business  of  our  foreign 
expresses  and  freight  forwarders  consists  in  port-to-poi 
shipments.  Their  inland  shipments  do  not,  because  thej 
cannot,  partake  in  any  degree  of  the  nature  of  our  ex- 
press services.  In  almost  every  case  they  are  practicall 
identical  with  regular  through  steamship  bill  of  lading 
shipments,  except  in  so  far  as  combination  shipment 
secure  advantages  on  smaller  quantities  of  freight,  whic 
cannot  be  shipped  economically  on  minimum  billa  oi 
lading. 

(b)  Their  Facilities 


In  making  preparations  to  begin  or  to  extend  his  busi- 
ness, a  foreign  freight  forwarder,  or  foreign  express, 
makes  arrangements  with  accredited  forwarding  agents 
in  those  other  parts  of  the  world  where  he  wishes  to  dc 
business.  He  usually  makes  these  connections  in  as  man] 
foreign  markets  as  possible.    Forwarding  agents,  whose 
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basiness  in  general  is  similar  to  that  of  the  freight 
forwarders  known  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States,  are  found  in  all  countries  of  the  world. 
In  Europe  they  are  familiarly  referred  to  as  ^^sped- 
itenrs,''  from  the  French  term  expediteurs.  There  are 
many  large,  important,  and  responsible  concerns  operat- 
ing in  this  capacity.  Some  of  them  have  50  or  100 
branches. 

The  American  forwarder  arranges  with  these  corre- 
spondents to  consign  to  their  care  all  shipments  which  he 
may  forward  to  their  respective  territories.  The  col- 
lection of  costs  and  charges,  their  remittance  back  to  New 
York,  and  the  general  terms  of  doing  even  only  an  occa- 
sional business  togetiier  are  all  specifically  agreed  upon. 
References  are  exchanged,  of  course,  although  in  most 
cases  financial  liability  is  not  likely  to  be  considerable. 
Sometimes  a  foreign  correspondent  is  willing  to  dis- 
play (along  with  his  own)  a  signboard  of  the  American 
honse,  which  gives  the  latter  the  opportunity  of  claiming 
a  foreign  branch.  Branch  oflSces  advertised  by  some 
New  York  forwarders  are  legitimately  so  called;  those 
of  some  others  are  of  the  sort  here  indicated 

The  American  forwarder  energetically  solicits  busi- 
ness from  American  shippers.  Sometimes  he  specializes 
in  shipments  to  certain  foreign  markets  where  he  has 
established  his  own  branches  or  enjoys  other  special 
facilities.  More  often  he  solicits  shipments  for  any  and 
an  foreign  destinations. 

The  services  of  these  foreign  freight  forwarders,  or 
foreign  expresses,  are  often  of  great  value,  sometimes 
well  nigh  indispensable,  to  shippers  whose  business  re- 
quires the  despatch  of  goods  in  limited  quantities.  They 
™*y  ^Pply  to  the  man  who  has  only  a  small  paper  parcel 
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to  send,  or  to  him  who  usually  ships  two  or  three 
at  a  time.    In  neither  case  is  the  quantity  sufficic 
secure  the  most   advantageous  freight  rates- 
former  instance,  the  forwarder  packs  the  paper 
together  with  a  number  of  other  parcels  into  a  wd 
box.    This  box,  perhaps  with  a  good  many  othe 
forwarded  to  an  appropriate  correspondent  abroac 
him  they  are  unpacked  and  distributed.    In  the 
instance,  by  grouping  a  large  number  of  cases  th€ 
warder  secures  the  best  available  rates  and  f  acilitic 
making  up  combination  carloads  from  interior  shij 
points,  especially  for  trans-continental  shipment, 
services  may  result  in  very  considerable  economies 
Furthermore,  forwarding  agents  are  a  great  coi 
ence  to  shippers  located  away  from  seaports  who 
have  their  own  houses  or  representatives  at  such 
Goods  arriving  at  New  York,  for  example,  must  be 
ferred  from  the  railway  terminal  to  the  outgoing 
steamship.    The  forwarders  attend  to  carting  or 
ferring  in  any  fashion  that  may  be  required.    Bi 
lading  have  to  be  made  out,  shipments  have  to  be 
at  the  custom-house,  and  frequently  consular  in^ 
have  to  be  prepared  and  certified,  etc.    The  foi'wa 
agents  attend  to  all   these  matters,  sometimes 
lump  sum  previously  agreed  upon  and  sometim€ 
costs  plus  a  fee  that  is  frequently  termed  ''$1  for 
lading. '  *   This  charge  of  one  dollar  does  not  represei 
cost  of  actual  copies  of  the  bill  of  lading,  for  with  hr 
exceptions  steamship  companies  supply  any  quantij 
printed  bill  of  lading  forms  free  of  charge.    Nor  doe 
one  dollar  represent  merely  the  cost  of  clerical  w<i 

•  Compare   »ote.  Chapter  VJ,   page  147,  as  to  ratea  of  CWc 
warders  lo  ahl{)plEig  trana-Paeldc  freights* 
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writing  out  the  several  copies  of  bills  of  lading  that  are 
required.    There  is  a  certain  profit  in  it. 

The  forwarding  agents  have  other  ways,  also,  of  mak- 
ing profits  on  shipments  entrusted  to  them.  The  busi- 
ness is  a  complicated  one  in  the  extreme.  While  a  good 
many  individuals  and  firms  make  satisfactory  incomes 
from  it,  yet  of  comparatively  few  can  it  be  said  that  evi- 
dence points  to  **get  rich  fasf  practices  or  conditions. 
No  matter,  then,  under  what  disguise  their  profits  are 
hidden,  the  forwarders  are  probably  entitled  to  such  com- 
pensation as  they  usually  demand. 

Several  of  the  large  forwarding  agents  issue  elaborate 
rate  sheets  showing  charges  on  packages  of  different 
weights  to  all  the  principal  commercial  markets  of  the 
world.  As  a  rule,  however,  these  printed  quotations  are 
purely  nominal  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  companies  adhere 
strictly  to  them.  None  of  these  published  rates  is  to  be 
considered  as  anything  more  than  the  maximum  that  is 
to  be  charged.  In  most  instances  it  will  be  found  after 
negotiation  that  the  rates  named  are  subject  to  from  ten 
to  thirty  per  cent  discount,  depending  naturally  upon 
circumstances  attending  a  particular  shipment,  its 
weight  or  volume,  destination,  etc.  To  simplify  matters 
for  the  inexperienced  shipper,  rates  are  named  per  pound, 
although  the  steamship  rate  on  the  commodity  involved 
may  be  quoted  by  measurement.  The  forwarder  protects 
himself  by  providing  that  packages  must  not  measure 
more  than  5  cubic  feet  to  each  100  pounds. 

Through  forwarding  agents,  shippers  may  sometimes 
arrange  for  the  collection  of  freight  charges  at  destina- 
tion, even  when  the  steamship  companies  insist  upon 
prepayment  This  accommodation,  however,  is  not 
always  to  be  had.    It  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  de- 
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sirability  of  the  shipper  as  a  client,  and  partly  on  the 
nature  of  the  shipment  and  the  character  of  the  consignee, 
if  known.  When  allowed,  the  forwarder  himself  has  to 
prepay  the  charges  as  required  by  the  steamship  agents 
and  must  charge  the  amount  forward  to  his  correspondent 
at  the  port  of  destination  as  a  collect  item  to  be  remitted 
back  to  New  York  in  due  course. 

Further,  forwarders  make  rather  a  specialty  of  taking 
C.  0.  D.  shipments.  In  principle,  experienced  shippers 
believe  it  better  to  put  transactions  of  this  sort  through 
regular  bankers  by  attaching  drafts  to  order  bills  of 
lading.  Yet  some  weight  attaches  to  the  forwarding 
agent's  claim  that  a  banker's  interest  in  a  shipment 
expires  when  a  draft  is  protested.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  forwarders  and  their  correspondents  are  in  a  position 
to  handle  refused  goods  as  business  men,  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  shippers,  carrying  out  the  latter 's  in- 
structions as  a  bank  frequently  cannot  or  will  not  do. 

5.  Organization  op  a  Foreign  Freight  Forwarder's 

Office 

There  are  few  branches  of  business  that  involve  the 
enormous  amount  of  petty  detail  work  that  makes  the 
foreign  freight  forwarder's  work  complicated  almost 
beyond  description.  Some  idea  of  the  labor,  care,  and 
accuracy  involved  may  be  gathered  from  the  accompany- 
ing forms  used  in  offices  of  this  description.  When  the 
patronage  of  a  shipper  has  been  secured,  the  forwarder 
provides  him  with  Advice  of  Shipment  forms,  which  are 
to  be  addressed  to  the  forwarding  agent  with  each  ship- 
ment that  is  to  be  entrusted  to  his  care.  These  forms 
advise  the  forwarder  of  the  consignee's  name  and  ad- 
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dress^  the  marks  and  numbers  of  packages,  their  coiitentay  i 
net  and  gross  weights,  and  values.    The  forwarder  ia 
farther  informed  as  to  whether  the  inland  freight  has 
been  prepaid;  whether  such  freight,  if  not  prepaid,  is 
to  be  charged  forward,  together  with  other  New  York 
charges ;  and  whether  the  shipment  is  to  be  insured,  and# 
if  so,  if  the  insurance  and  ocean  freight  are  to  be  prepaic 
and  sent  forward  collect  or  charged  back  to  the  shippers. 
Instructions  must  also  be  given  as  to  the  disposition  ofj 
bills  of  lading  or  receipts;  that  is,  whether  these  doeu^ 
ments  are  to  be  remitted  direct  to  the  consignee  (as  maj 
be  the  case  when  the  latter  has  paid  for  his  goods  ial 
advance  of  shipment),  or  are  to  be  drawn  to  order  or  J 
otherwise  returned  to  the  shippers.    The  form  shown  oi 
page  279  is  typical  of  those  in  use* 

After  the  receipt  of  such  Advice  of  Shipment,  together 
with  the  railway  bill  of  lading,  tho  forwarding  agent 
awaits  arrival  notice  from  the  railroad.  Meanwhile,  he 
enters  the  details  of  the  shipment  on  his  books  and 
arranges  for  its  despatch  by  an  appropriate  steamer. 
Upon  arrival  of  the  goods  at  New  York,  the  forwarder's 
drayman  picks  tht*m  up  at  the  railway  terminal.  He 
either  transports  them  directly  to  the  steamship  dock,, 
where  permit  from  the  shipping  company  has  been  put] 
on  file,  or  he  takes  them  to  the  forwarder's  own  oflSce  if 
the  ship  is  not  ready  to  receive  or  if  the  shipment  is  to  j 
be  repacked,  remarked,  or  grouped  with  others. 

The  details  of  inland  freight  charges,  drayage,  other 
expenses  necessitated,  the  various  operations  performed, 
the  packing,  the  clearance,  insurance,  consular  invoices, 
etc.,  are  all  entered  on  appropriate  sheets  called  Packing  j 
and  Groupage  Slips.  One  of  these  applies  to  each  bill 
of  lading  taken  out  by  the  forwarder.    When  operations 
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are  completed,  charges  made  np,  posted,  eta,  the  ne 
sary  receipts  or  bills  of  lading,  insurance  certifica 
etc,,  are  either  sent  back  to  the  shipper  or  forwar 
abroad^  as  the  shipper  may  have  instructed. 

Whenever   a   forwarder's    steamship   bill    of  la 
covers  a  combination  or  group  of  several  shipments  fro 
individual  shippers,  as  is  abnost  invariably  the  case, ' 
forwarders  themselves  issue  receipts  or  bills  of  lac 
of  their  own  to  each  individual  house  whose  goods  thfl 
are  transporting.    Such  bills  of  lading  may  usually 
employed  for  banking  purposes,  as  would  be  the  origini 
steamship  bill  of  lading.     These  documents  generaU| 
show  the  name  of  their  agents  at  port  of  destinatio 
through  w^hom  delivery  will  be  made  to  consignee. 

These  foreign  agents  may  not  always  be  located  in  ' 
home  city  of  the  consignee,  but  may  be  at  some  neighbor 
ing  port  or  city.    For  example,  a  New  York  forward©^ 
may  combine  on  one  bill  of  lading  a  number  of  individua 
shipments  destined  for  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmari 
and  forward  all  to  his  correspondent  at  Copenhagei^ 
with  instructions  to  distribute  to  the  several  destinations 

A  waybill  is  made  out  for  the  advice  of  the  foreigii 
agent  of  the  American  forwarder,  giving  such  details 
(1)  the  ship  transporting  the  goods;  (2)  the  names  o^ 
the  original  shippers;  (3)  the  number  of  packages,  tc 
gether  with  their  marks,  contents,  values,  and  weights! 

(4)  the  contents  of  packed  cases,  and  their  distributiouj 

(5)  the  amounts  to  be  collected;  (6)  the  names  of  the  con^ 
signees;  and  (7)  instructions  as  to  whether  charges  an^ 
disbursements  are  to  be  debited  to  the  American  forward! 
ers  or  carried  to  destination  and  collected,  with  other  ei 
penses,  from  the  consignee,  etc.    This  waybill,  together 
with  a  letter  containing  any  further  instructions,  pel 
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baps  copies  of  invoices,  consular  documents,  or 
necessary  papers,  and  the  original  steamship  bill 
ing,  is  mailed  by  the  forwarder  to  his  foreign 
the  port  of  destination  of  the  steamer  employed. 

On  arrival  in  the  hands  of  the  forwarder's 
abroad,  the  various  goods  making  up  the  shipm< 
identified  by  means  of  their  marks,  numbers,  etc. 
individual  delivery  is  then  made  as  may  be  neces» 
as  the  foreign  agent  may  meanwhile  have  been  i 
by  the  original  shipper's  consignee.  In  some  ini 
a  third  agent  may  be  called  into  the  transaction, 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  illustration  quoted  of 
Scandinavian  shipments  to  an  agent  at  Copenhaj 
this  case  the  Copenhagen  agent  distributing  a  shi] 
from  his  New  York  correspondent  would  forward 
cases  included  on  the  American  waybill  to  Christiai 
some  to  Gothenburg,  and  perhaps  still  others  to  Si 
hohn.  Probably  in  eaci  such  instance  he  would 
sign  these  individual  divisions  of  his  original  consi 
raent  in  a  new  combination  of  Ms  own  to  local  forwj 
ers  at  Christiania,  Gothenburg,  and  Stockholm,  Tl 
finally,  the  specified  units  would  reach  the  customen 
the  American  manufacturer. 

It  is  customary  for  forwarding  agencies  to  rendei 
itemized  bill  showing  the  various  expenses  incurrec 
handling  shipments.  A  copy  of  such  a  bill  is  shown 
page  283. 

6.    Selection  of  Forwabdbbs  of  Foeeigk  Feeiqhi 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  certain  abuses  have  ci 
into  the  forwarding  and  foreign  express  business  wl 
make  it  advisable  for  shippers  to  use  care  in  seleoi 
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their  agents  and  to  watch  their  operations  in  each  and 
every  instance  with  no  little  attention.  Moreover^  it 
is  advisable  for  shippers  to  f oUow  their  goods  through  to 
destination  in  order  to  make  sure  that  excessive  or  nnex- 
pected  charges  are  not  imposed  on  their  customers  by 
the  local  representatives  of  the  American  forwarders,^ 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  forwarding  agents  are 
not  especially  favored  by  the  steamship  compaiiiea.  la 
fact,  in  most  instances  they  have  to  contend  with  ill- 
concealed  antagonism.  The  majority  of  the  steamship 
companies  sailing  from  New  York  to  foreign  countries 
and  perhaps  one-half  of  the  lines  sailing  from  other  porta 
of  the  United  States  are  today  apparently  trying  to 
usurp^  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  functions  of  the  for- 
warding agent  and  the  foreign  express.  These  companies 
are  themselves  offering  to  attend  in  their  own  offices 
to  the  necessary  formalities  involved  in  shipping. 
They  perform  this  service  for  a  reduced  fee  and 
sometimes  (at  least  nominally)  without  charge.  The 
consideration  once  shown  by  steamship  agents  to 
the  forwarders  no  longer  exists.  While  brokerage 
on  freights  is  still  usually  paid,  it  is  often  paid  ^dth 
such  bad  grace  and  is  so  small  in  amount  that  forwarders 
do  not  depend  on  it  to  any  considerable  extent  More- 
over, the  steamship  companies  that  undertake  this  sort 
of  work  are  themselves  sometimes  criticised  on  precisely 
the  same  grounds  as  the  forwarding  agents.    This  is 

7  A  few  months  ago  the  author,  when  Tlsldng  Porto  Rlco»  happeoed 
upon  aD  iDstance  where  a  New  Vork  forwarding  agent  had  deHheratdx 
erased  the  discount  from  the  total  amount  of  frelgbt  shown  on  the  bill 
of  Jading,  making  the  amount  to  lie  collected  $14  Instead  of  |14  txilnua 
70  p«r  cent — that  is,  $5  or  tbereabouts.  The  consignee,  who  wa«  well 
acquainted  with  the  proper  rate  of  freight,  declined  to  paj  and  the  trick 
was  promptly  discovered  from  an  examination  of  the  steamshlp^a  co(^ 
of  the  original  hill  of  lading. 
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probably  due  to  the  fact  that  this  part  of  their  work  is 
usually  entrusted  to  a  special  department  in  their  offices. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  foreign  correspondents 
of  American  forwarders  take  it  on  themselves  to  impose 
unreasonable  charges  for  their  own  benefits.  Very  fre- 
quently they  assume  the  right  to  clear  the  goods  at  the 
local  custom  house,  although  the  consignee  of  the  goods 
ioight  prefer  to  do  it  himself  or  entrust  the  operation 
to  some  other  agent  with  whom  he  has  special  arrange- 
ments. American  agents  usually  instruct  their  corre- 
spondents abroad  to  collect  their  own  charges  in  addition 
to  whatever  may  be  enumerated  on  the  New  York  agent's 
waybill.  For  these  reasons,  it  will  be  seen  that  shippers 
ought  always  to  watch  the  operations  of  forwarding 
agents  whom  they  patronize  in  order  to  see  that  their 
foreign  customers  are  honestly  dealt  with  and  are  thus 
encouraged  to  continue  business  relations. 

The  varying  facilities  which  the  several  agents  are 
able  to  offer,  especially  to  ports  of  minor  importance, 
are  another  reason  for  the  exercise  of  discretion  in 
selecting  forwarding  agents.  In  most  instances  many 
packages  go  to  widely  separated  destinations.  While  a 
forwarder  is  supposed  to  despatch  shipments  with  the 
least  possible  delay — always  by  the  first  available 
steamer — yet  it  is  said  that  this  is  not  always  done,  espe- 
cially by  smaller  concerns.  The  best  class  of  forwarders 
probably  does  not  indulge  in  such  practices  as  these, 
However,  even  one  of  the  latter  may  sometimes  be  in  a 
position  to  quote  especially  attractive  rates  to  a  given 
foreign  destination  if  he  happens  to  have  a  considerable 
quantity  of  freight  on  hand  or  in  sight  for  that  desti- 
nation. 

Exorbitant  or  unwarranted  charges  on  the  part  of 
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forwarding  agencies  in  tliis  country  have  caused  much 
diBsatisfaction  among  foreign  customers.  The  handicap 
to  the  expansion  of  business  is  obvious. 

Before  the  inauguration  of  parcel  post  services  in  the 
United  States,  some  forwarding  companies,  both  Ameri- 
can and  European,  succeeded  in  making  arrangemente 
with  the  Governments  of  several  European  countries  lo 
extend  the  parcel  post  services  of  these  countries  to  the 
United  States.  Most  people  who  received  packages 
under  this  arrangement  were  greatly  surprised  w^heo 
charged,  by  the  American  agents,  fees  amounting  to  from 
75  cents  to  $3  per  package,  when  friends  and  correspond* 
ents  in  the  countries  of  origin  had  fully  prepaid  postage 
at  ordinary  rates.  The  people  sending  the  packages 
naturally  thought  that  they  were  prepaying  everything 
and  that  their  parcels  would  be  delivered  without  addi- 
tional cost.  This  practice  became  so  notorious  that  our 
postal  authorities  were  obliged  to  take  official  notice  of  it 

Although  tlie  author  regrets  the  rather  unpleasant  pic- 
ture just  painted  of  bad  practices  which  sometimes  mar 
relations  with  foreign  freight  forwarders  and  foreign 
expresses,  yet  he  wishes  again  to  emphasize  the  great 
convenience  their  services  offer  to  shippers  of  small  pi 
eels  and  to  those  located  in  the  interior  of  the  coun 
for  developing  foreign  business.  When  arranged  with 
thorough  knowledge  of  conditions  and  practices,  contrai 
with  foreign  freight  forwarders  relieve  shippers  of  mm 
care  and  work  and  their  services  may  even  be  called 
dispensable. 

7.  Abjuncts  to  the  Fobwabding  Business 


Many  foreign  freight  forwarders  advertise  that  thi 
are  willing  to  cash  the  foreign  shipments  of  Americ 
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mfaeiarers.    This  means  that  the  forwarder  will  dis- 
nnt  a  draft  drawn  by  a  well-rated  manufacturer  on  a 
reign  customer,  when  the  shipment  is  made  through  the 
forwarder.    In  other  words,  the  forwarder  performs  a 
rvice  which  may  be  secured  from  any  of  the  well-known 
highly  responsible  foreign  exchange  bankers.    As  a 
,tter  of  fact,  these  forwarders  simply  take  the  shipper's 
is  to  these  bankers,  cash  them  on  the  strength  of  the 
pper's  endorsement  (without  adding  their  own),  and 
Tge  a  small  per  cent  for  so  doing. 
Few  of  the  forwarding  agents  work  with  sufficiently 
large  capital  to  devote  any  considerable  part  of  it  to  the 
lianking  business.    Nor  do  they,  as  a  rule,  have  foreign 
Bking  connections  of  their  own.    For  the  rest,  the  ship- 
ping community  has  witnessed  within  the  past  five  years 
an  impressive  illustration  of  the  dangers  that  may  be 
incnrred  in  diverting  drafts  from  their  proper  and  nat- 
ural channel.    These  remarks  do  not  necessarily  apply  to 
certain  well-known  express  companies  of  this  country 
which  have  developed  a  large  exchange  and  banking  busi- 
ness with  ample  capital  and  responsibility,  partly  com- 
r  niercial  and  partly  in  the  way  of  express  money  orders 
utilized  by  tourists. 

While  shippers  seldom  seem  to  inquire  as  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  forwarding  agents,  it  seems  clear  that  adequate 
resources  and  a  capital  indicating  probable  permanence 
are  highly  desirable.  This  becomes  evident  when  dam- 
ages have  to  be  collected  for  blunders  that  have  been 
eonunitted.  The  settlement  of  accounts  and  the  untang- 
ling of  shipments  are  of  extraordinary  difficulty  when 
forwarders  fail. 

Acting  as  buying  as  well  as  forwarding  agents  for  mer- 
chants in  other  countries,  some  foreign  freight  forward- 
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infiii^pe  on  the  province  of  the  export  commis 
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INTRODUCTION 


Bemiiants  of  the  ronianee  of  other  days  still  flutter 
alluringly  over  the  ships  that  carry  the  commerce  of 
the  world  hither  and  thither,  up  and  down  the  seven  seas. 
The  humdrum  conditions  surrounding  modern  coal  and 
ore  cargoes  have  not  robbed  even  our  Great  Lake  steam- 
ers of  all  tlieir  interest  An  atmosphere  of  early  times 
yet  envelops  the  very  different  traflic  of  today  on  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Ohio.  Even  prosaic  canal  boats  are 
to  most  people  more  reminiscent  of  old  days  than 
prophetic  of  the  new  and  greater  systems  actually  in 
process  of  evolution* 

The  water  bonie  commerce  of  the  twentieth  centuiy, 
however,  long  ago  parted  company  from  romance,  ad 
venture,  and  even  novelty,  and  is  today  a  highly  spoeial- 
ized  and  systematized  business.  Even  though  often 
diversified  by  speculative  operations,  inseparable  from 
the  very  nature  of  ranch  of  that  business,  yet,  as  an  old 
sea  captain  complained  years  ago  to  the  author,  on  the 
long  voyage  via  Suez  to  the  Far  East,  the  modern  steam- 
ship has  developed  (the  captain  said  'Regenerated'') 
into  little  more  than  a  penny  bus. 

None  the  less  there  is  undeniably  a  certain  glamour 
that  still  attaches  to  the  shipping  business ;  the  mystery 
that  enshrouds  it  in  the  minds  of  too  many  landlubbers 
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is  illustrated  in  popular  essays  and  in  the  conduct  of 
probes  and  investigations  just  now  so  frequent.  This 
mystery  is  manifested,  too^  in  the  extraordinary  igno- 
rance and  the  astonishing  blunders  unfortunately  common 
among  shipping  clerks  and  traffic  managers,  too  frequent 
even  among  their  superiors. 

The  war  has  added  a  stern  significance  to  the  importance 
of  ocean  commerce,  both  to  the  nation  and  to  its  buHinens 
enterprises.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  tremendous  and 
fundamental  adjustments.  Suddenly ,  perhaps,  the  old 
maritime  power  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  restored. 
In  the  midst  of  this  transitional  stage,  it  is  unwise  and 
undesirable  to  attempt  to  undertake  a  complete  revision 
of  this  text*  Institutions  and  business  practices  alwa)*s 
have  their  roots  in  the  past.  Whatever  the  reconstructed 
shipping  and  commerce  may  be,  it  w^ill  follow  pretty 
closely  upon  the  carefully  digested  ejcperience  of  the  past 
as  presented  in  this  work. 


CHAPTER  I 


SEA   BORNE    TRAFFIC 


L     FoBEiGN  Shipping  the  Most  Important 


By  far  the  most  interesting  feature  of  water  trans- 
portation, as  it  is  also  the  most  necessary  study  for  ship- 
pers, is  the  sea  borne  traffic,  and  particularly  the  part 
of  that  traffic  that  connects  American  manufacturers 
and  producers  with  customers  in  foreign  countries.  Only 
about  one-tenth  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States, 
in  either  exports  or  imports,  is  carried  by  land  vehicles. 
There  is  a  fascination  about  saltwater  that  is  undeniably 
absent  from  even  the  most  imposing  bodies  of  fresh  water 
— perhaps  because  of  the  vastness  of  the  oceans,  perhaps 
because  of  the  suggestion  of  lands  beyond.  These  un- 
known peoples,  whether  in  ancient  nations  whose  his- 
tories we  know  or  in  newer  colonies,  all  have  markets 
whose  commerce  allures  and  beckons. 

Moreover  the  marvelous  era  of  American  domestic 
development  is  rapidly  drawing  to  its  close;  the  overseas 
expansion  of  American  commerce  is  fast  monopolizing 
the  thought  and  study  of  both  economists  and  practical 
men*  American  railways  are  built ;  our  factories,  farms, 
and  mines  demand  new  outlets  for  their  products;  be- 
yond the  oceans — to  east,  to  west,  and  to  south  of  us — 
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lie  great  markets  which  we  have  just  bcgxin  to  explore. 
We  have  yet  to  study  them  seriously.  The  first  vital 
preliminary  to  their  commercial  couquest  is  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  ocean  earner — of  conditions,  meth- 
ods, and  practices  in  shipping  by  water,  differing  in 
many  respects  from  systems  with  which  we  have  become 
familiar  in  the  development  of  our  home  trade.  Our 
inland  water  borne  traffic  and  even  our  coastwise  traffic 
are  well  know^n  to  us,  ha\ing  developed  almost  in  our 
own  generation  and  often  in  conjunction  with  railway 
traffic,  to  whoso  terms  and  practices  those  employed  iu 
inland  and  coastwise  water  traffic  have  largely  amformed. 
There  are,  then,  several  good  reasons  for  devoting  the 
greater  part  of  this  treatise  to  a  consideration  of  our 
foreign  shipping. 

2.    A  Study  Embracing  the  Whole  Wobui 


In  any  consideration  of  trans-oceanic  shipping,  as  in 
other  foreign  relations,  broad-mindedness  is  essential  In 
dealing  with  a  traffic  wliieli  reaches  around  the  worlds 
which  connects  us  intimately  with  hundreds  of  nations] 
and  colonies,  each  with  little  peculiarities  of  its  own^J 
any  narrow  or  provincial  point  of  view^  must  be  ahaii* 
doned.  Of  late  we  have  heard  quite  too  much  of  condi- 
tions in  shipping,  which  it  set-ms  to  be  assumed  are  peciU* 
iar  to  our  ports  or  our  freights  and  which  it  is  even  aa- 
serted  are  deliberately  created  by  our  rivals  in  an  effort 
to  cripple  our  growing  commerce  and  power.  Under  any 
comprehensive  and  broad-minded  inquiry,  such  preju- 
dices will  be  rapidly  dissipated  as  we  learn  that  similar 
practices  are  in  vogue  in  other  countries  also;  that  they 
oiay  be  the  rule  the  world  over;  and  that  they   are 
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either  accepted  as  matters  of  course  in  other  lands  or 
are  subject  to  precisely  the  same  complaints  that  we 
make  against  them. 

Another  indispensable  preliminary  to  an  intelligent 
study  of  sea  borne  commerce  and  shipping  is  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  world,  of  countries 
and  ports,  of  oceans,  seas,  and  great  rivers,  of  climates, 
physical  characteristics,  economic  conditions,  and,  to 
some  extent,  of  history.  A  review  of  these  related  sub- 
jects is  strongly  urged  on  him  who  is  ambitious  to  master 
the  broad  subject 

3,    Tra.ns-Oceanic  Usages  Differ  fbom  iNiiAND  ok 
Coastwise  Usages 

Methods,  terms,  and  documents,  used  in  overseas  com- 
merce, differ  in  many  respects  from  those  employed  in 
domestic,  and  especially  in  railway,  traffic.  Consider 
one  or  two  simple  illustrations.  Insurance  on  rail 
freights  is  usually  a  minor  consideration  to  the  shipper, 
&ince  the  law  makes  the  rail  carrier  the  insurer  of  the 
freight;^  on  the  contrary,  the  shipper  by  water  who  neg- 
lects to  insure  his  goods  may  some  day  be  rudely  awak- 
ened to  the  significance  of  the  term  ** general  average,*' 
He  may  find,  not  only  that  his  goods  have  been  damaged, 
but  that  he  must  pay  a  quota  of  the  expense  incurred  in 
saving  a  whole  cargo  from  total  destruction.  Again,  the 
ton  used  in  the  measurement  of  ocean  freight  may  be 
the  long  ton  (2,240  pounds),  the  metric  ton  (2,205 
pounds),  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  the  measure- 
ment ton  (40  cubic  feet  or  sometimes  one  cubic  meter, 

I  Transportation  by  Water  in  the  United  fttates.  Report,  of  the  Cbm- 
mlsiiloner  of  CoriwmHoiiR,  WashlnirtoD,  1012, 
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35  cubic  feet).    These  and  other  peculiarities  of  trans* 
oceanic  carriers  and  shipping  practices  are  dealt  with  in 

follov^'^ing  chapters. 

4.    Immensity  of  Ora  Foreign  Trade 


The  commerce  of  the  entire  United  States  fifty  years 
iigo  was  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  commerce  of  the 
single  port  of  New  York  for  the  year  1912,  Averaging 
the  annual  totals,  twenty-one  ships  engaged  exclusively 
in  the  foreign  trade  enter  and  as  many  more  clear  from 
the  port  of  New  York  every  day  of  the  year,  Sundays 
and  holidays  included.  These  ships  have  an  aggregate 
dead-weight  cargo*carrying  capacity  of  approximately 
70,000,000  tons  per  year.  In  1912  they  took  out  of  New 
York,  American  products  destined  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  valued  at  about  $884,000,000.  Other  ports 
of  the  United  States — Boston,  Philadelphia^  New  Or- 
leans, Galveston,  San  Francisco,  the  Puget  Sound  ports» 
and  those  of  lesser  im])ortance — sliare  in  the  grand  total 
of  over  two  billion  dollars,  to  which  our  foreign  com- 
merce (exports  and  imports  combined)  had  attained  in  a 
normal  year  prior  to  the  European  war.  Such  of  these 
sliips  as  have  passenger  accomniodation  land  an  average 
of  2,500  human  beings  in  New  York  ever>^  day/ 

This  business  is  worth  thought  and  study^  not  alone 
bec^ause  of  its  present  magnitude,  startling  as  it  is,  but 
because  its  great  growth  is  comparatively  recent  and 
points  a  sure  finger  to  more  wonderful  development. 
Nine-tenths  of  this  foreign  trade  is  transported  by  water. 
Statistics,  therefore,  justify  a  treatise  on  ocean  traflSc 
and  commerce, 

^  The  record  up  to  date  Is  lt,3S3  powenicer§  landed  in  a  siii^  day. 


CHAPTER  n 


OCEAN   CABRIEB8 


1.    Comparison  of  Services 


Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  sailing  ves- 
sels enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  ocean  commerce.  Nowadays 
cheap  bulk  commodities  are  their  principal  cargo,  al- 
though they  are  still  sometimes  used  as  precursors  to 
the  establishment  of  regular  steamship  lines  for  budding 
trades  with  new  territories.  Sailing  vessels  also  find 
emplo>^nent  in  the  transportation  of  cargoes  smaller 
than  the  average  steamships  can  carry  economically.  A 
shipper  of  50,000  cases  of  kerosene  oil  or  even  twice  as 
much,  usually  finds  it  difficult  to  charter  a  steamer  of 
sufficiently  small  capacity  to  warrant  such  a  shipment  as 
a  complete  cargo,  and  hence  he  has  recourse  to  the  sailer. 

Several  considerations  may  make  more  desirable  and 
economical  the  employment  of  a  steamer,  even  if  not  fully 
loaded.  The  steamer  can  be  depended  upon  to  arrive 
promptly  and  safely  at  destination;  the  interest  on  in- 
vestment in  cargo  for  time  of  transportation  is  less  than 
on  the  slower  ship;  and  the  insurance  premiums  are 
smaller  than  those  charged  for  sailers'  cargoes.  During 
the  recent  period  of  high  freight  rates,  conditions  have 
favored  tlu^  more  general  employn^ent  of  sailers  for  the 
transport  of  cargo  of  low  value.    The  demand  for  them 
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has  also  been  promoted  by  an  insufficiency  of  steam 
tonnage  to  take  care  of  the  enormous  quantities  of 
freights  offering.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  sailing  ships 
must  still  be  reckoned  with  is  witnessed  by  the  continued 
existence  of  such  vessels  pljing  in  regular  services — 
for  example,  between  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  or  be- 
tween Boston  and  South  American  ports,  especially  ports 
of  the  River  Plate^  The  future  of  sailing  ships  fitted  with 
auxihary  internal  combustion  engines  is  one  of  the  in- 
teresting questions  now  sometimes  debated  in  shippifcig 
circles. 

When  considering  shipping  routes,  the  time  factor  is 
often  important.  This  may  be  illustrated  in  the  care 
bestowed  upon  the  expensive  shipments  of  silk  from 
Japan,  which  are  rushed  across  the  Pacific  by  tlie  fastest 
available  boats,  loaded  immediately  into  special  **silk 
trains'*  on  the  trans-continental  railway  lines,  and  hur- 
ried across  the  United  States  at  express  speed.  This 
haste  is  to  reduce  to  its  minimum  the  interest  charge  on 
possibly  a  million  or  more  dollars  involved,  this  diarge 
amounting  to  an  item  of  considerable  moment  for  each 
day's  delay  in  arrival  at  destination.  Similarly,  before 
routing  a  shipment  from  the  eastern  or  southeastern 
states  by  steamer  from  New  York,  or  by  rail  across  the 
continent  and  thence  via  a  Pacific  steamer,  Chinese  im- 
porters of  American  cotton  piece  goods  take  into  consid- 
eration the  interest  charge  for,  say,  a  month,  on  $25,000 
or  $100,000.  At  times  the  higher  freight  charge  neces- 
sitated by  the  latter  route  has  been  more  than  offset  by  / 
the  interest  accimiulating  during  the  longer  time  re- 
quired  in  transit  by  steamer  from  New  York  The  ocean 
steamship  must,  therefore,  occupy  our  chief  attention* 
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2.    Kinds  of  Steamships 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  ships  of  today,  as  the  several 
types  are  far  from  distinct  and  sometimes  merge  almost 
imperceptibly  one  into  another.  In  a  general  way  va- 
rieties of  ocean  steamsliips  may  be  analyzed  thus: 


I,  Freighters 


r  (a)  Tremi>8 


II.  SteaJngbips  de  Luxe 

(Currying  fm^stMiisers  cmlyi 


itt*  Combination   Ves^olB 

(Carrying  frelgtit  and  iuih 
fi^Dgers) 


(a)  Express  t»out»  of  tlie  UticIu*Mt 
utiiiLiialik*  sjJt^Hl  ii\  g,^  Mtm* 
retjinla^ 

(to  Ships  of  hlgli  tmt  nt»t  exces- 
sive speed  (e,  g.»  ItupemUir^ 

(a)  cnilefly  entering  to  pftft^eo^er 

tnule 

(b)  E<iua!ly  devoted  to  pafMf!iig<*r 

iind  frt*i|Jthi  H4*rv'lt**« 
KM    huid^^iitaUv    ciirrylnc    rMiivaeti. 
gers 


In  some  respects  this  tabulation  is  unusual  and  may 
require  defense.  In  catering  to  the  immense  passenger 
trade  between  tlie  United  States  and  Europe,  steamshiii 
companies  now  seem  to  be  dividing  their  attention  be- 
tween boats  of  the  most  luxurious  character,  intended 
Folely  for  c-arrying  passengers  at  high  rates  of  fare,  and 
the  comfortable  **euinbinution''  of  moderate  speed  and 
large  cargo-carrying  capacity-  The  ultra-luxuriottB^  ex- 
clusively passenger  boats  have,  within  the  last  few  years, 
practically  eliminated  cargo  space  from  their  plans  and 
cargo  revenue  from  their  acxjounts.  The  tendencj*  is 
toward  luxury  rather  than  speed.  We  owe  to  the  Ger- 
mans almost  every  innovation,  convenience,  comfort, 
and  luxury  which  today  distinguish  the  trans-Atlantic 
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ships  of  all  nations  from  their  prototypes  of  fifteen  years 
ago.  These  improvements  have  gradually,  usually 
grudgingly,  been  introduced  by  the  British  on  the 
newer  liners  plying  from  Europe  to  Australia  and  the 
Orient,  to  South  Africa  and  South  America,  But  no- 
where else  in  all  the  seven  seas  are  ships  to  be  found  that 
equal  those  we  demand  in  the  New  York-European  trade. 
Modeling  their  vessels  after  the  best  types  in  the  North 
Atlantic  service,  steamship  companies  plying  from  Exiro- 
pean  ports  to  Canada,  Australia,  the  Far  East,  South 
Africa,  and  the  River  Plate  have,  in  late  years,  wonder- 
fully improved  their  passenger  boats.  Again,  in  a  gen- 
eral  way,  these  may  be  described  as  of  two  classes;  (1) 
The  fast  express  steamers  and  (2)  what  are  often  called 
the  **interme<!iate*'  steamers.  New  ships  on  these  serv- 
ices range  from  15,000  tons  up  to  more  than  20,000  tons. 

3.    STEAJtfSHip  Lines 

With  the  development  of  trade  and  intercourse  be- 
tween ports,  the  estahlishment  of  regular  lines  of  steam- 
ships having  fixed  dates  of  departure  and  approximate 
dates  of  arrival  and  plying  over  definite  routes,  proceeds 
from  occasional  sailings  to  the  frequency  that  may  be 
demanded  by  the  trade  in  question.  From  the  lines  of 
sailing  ships  and  fast  clippers  sailing  monthly  or  fort- 
nightly between  our  ports  and  those  of  Great  Britain 
or  the  Continent,  there  gradually  developed  lines  of 
steamers  growing  into  services  of  weekly,  semi- weekly, 
or  sometimes  (especially  with  the  German  hues)  even 
more  frequent  sailings. 

Regularity  of  departures  and  arrivals  is  believed  to 
stimulate  both  freight  and  passenger  patronage.  The 
operation  of  such  lines  obviously  must  be  comparatively 
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expensive,  for  overhead  charges  including  the  high  costs 
of  advertising  nowadays  believed  necessary,  are  vastly 
increased.  In  addition  there  can  be  no  waiting  for  cargo 
or  passengers.  The  ship  mast  sail  on  schedule  time  with 
or  without  freight  or  passengers. 

It  is  the  popuhir  impression  that  the  term  **lino"  indi- 
cates the  widely  known  groups  of  passenger  ships. 
There  are,  however,  regular  lines  of  cargo  boats  which 
steam  regularly  and  periodically  over  the  same  routes 
but  do  not  carry  passengers.  Full  or  not  full,  these 
freight  boats  usually  sail  on  tlie  day  and  hour  announced 
several  months  preWously,  and  shippers  of  general  car- 
go profess  to  find  in  their  regularity  a  pronounced  ad- 
vantage in  tJie  transaction  of  business.  Yet  *Miner"  ton- 
nage is  said  to  be  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
tonnage  engaged  on  the  great  trade  routes  of  the  seas,' 

Regular  st^^^mmship  Unes  may  be  operated  exclusively 
by  boats  owned  by  the  company  concerned,  or  that  com- 
pany may  charter  (i.  e.,  lease)  vessels  from  other  owners 
to  fill  some,  or  even  all,  of  its  sailing  dates.  There  are 
regular  lines  which  own  a  limited  tonnage;  others  po8* 
sess  no  ships  at  all;  and  even  the  largest  lines  have  some- 
times found  their  own  vessels  incapable  of  moving  a  large 
volume  of  freight  as  expeditiously  as  they  believed  nee- 
efisary  in  order  to  satisfy  their  customers,  the  shippers.* 
On  the  other  hand,  lines  somotimes  have  a  surplus  of 
ships  which  cannot  profitably  be  employed  in  their  reg- 
ular service,  and  they  lease  sucli  vessels  on  charter  for 
almost  any  sort  of  service. 

t  The  Timetf,  Shlpplni?  Numl)er,  Tx)ndon,  Dec.  13,  1D12. 
iSeo  testimony  of  W.  G.  Sickei  of  tbt*  llamburi^-Amerieati   ULd# 
tM&furr   th«  Comnilttef   Investi^ntlns   Slitpptug   OombloatioD,   Jan.   81, 
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4-    Tramps 


A  tramp  steamer  is  a  cargo  carrier  that  is  built  for  hire 
and  is  not  connected  with  any  particular  service.  Most 
tramps  arc  built  without  auy  specific  object  in  view^  apart 
from  general  serviceability  for  cargo  traffic  combined 
with  economy  of  operation.  When  such  a  ship  is  deliv- 
ered to  its  owner,  it  is  offered  for  charter  to  whoever 
may  be  in  need  of  a  vessel  A  tramp  chartered  to  a 
regular  line,  even  if  it  makes  several  or  many  round 
voyages  in  that  employment,  loses  its  character  as  a 
tramp  for  the  time  being  only  and  returns  ultimately  to 
its  own  class.  It  may  be  found  today  in  New  York,  load- 
ing a  cargo  of  grain  for  Europe,  and  three  months  from 
now,  in  Australia,  taking  in  wool  fnr  England.  The  oper- 
ations of  a  typical  tramp  are  illustrated  in  the  following 
example :  A  certain  sliip  sailed  from  London  with  cargo 
for  Colombo,  Singapore,  and  several  ports  in  Japan; 
from  Japan  the  vessel  proceeded  to  Java  and  loaded  a 
cargo  of  sugar  for  New  York ;  from  New  York  the  ship 
was  chartered  to  carry  sundry  merchandise  for  twenty- 
six  ports  on  the  West  Coast  of  South  America;  loaded 
with  a  cargo  of  nitrate  of  soda,  the  ship  sailed  from  Chile 
for  Baltimore,  proceeding  thence  in  ballast  to  New*  York 
to  receive  a  cargo  of  general  merchandise  for  Australia 
and  New*  Zealand.  These  several  operations  covered  a 
period* of  almost  two  years,  during  w^hieh  time  the  ship 
in  question  never  once  returned  to  its  home  port.^ 

Tramp  steamers  are  usually  devoted  to  the  carriage 
of  bulk  cargo  in  full  steamer-loads — grain,  coal,  ore,  ni- 
trate, phosphates,  lumber,  sugar,  fibres,  clay,  chalk,  etc. 

iAjidreT**9,  Frank,  Ocean  Freiffhi  Raieg  and  Conditiom  Affecting 
Them,  Statlstkii  Bulletin  67,  Agriculture  Departirient,  11)07. 
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They  may,  however,  be  chartered  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes;  for  example,  eight  or  ten  steamers  are  loaded 
annually  at  Philadelphia  with  full  cargoes  of  agricuU 
tural  machinery  to  be  discharged  at  ports  in  Russia*  A 
tramp  may  be  employed  for  general  cargo,  especially 
when  chartered  to  fill  the  sailing  date  of  a  regular  line* 
as  was  the  case  in  the  illustration  just  given  for  a  sail 
ing  from  New  York  to  twentj^-six  ports  along  the  West 
Coast  of  South  iimerica.  Two  of  the  regular  lines  sail* 
ing  from  New  York  in  this  trade  employ  chartered  ves- 
sels,  hiring  them  for  tlie  outward  voyage  only  and  taking 
from  the  United  States  all  manner  of  produce  and  luan- 
ufactures.  After  discharging  at  the  last  port  for  which 
cargo  has  beon  received,  the  ship  is  released  and  her 
owners  seek  other  employment  for  her. 

The  oi)erations  of  tramp  vessels  of  today  have  been 
made  possible  through  the  extension  of  telegraphic  cable 
systems  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  When  an 
ownier  or  agent  has  a  vessel  for  charter,  the  fact  may  be 
instantly  communicated  to  brokf*rs  in  all  the  principal 
ports  where  possible  CArgo  may  be  looked  for.  Before  a 
tramp's  voyage  is  finished,  its  owner  is  in  negotiation 
with  otlior  possible  sliippers  in  different  countries.  He 
receives  offers  for  the  transportation  of  various  kinds 
of  cargo  between  widely  separated  ports. 

The  serWces  of  a  tramp  are  sold  through  brokers  just 
as  any  commodity  might  be  disposed  of.  Offers  saU- 
mittcHl  to  the  owner,  who  may  he  in  England,  by  brokers 
in  the  I'nited  States  or  Australia,  are  <»onsidcred  and 
accepted  or  rejected  as  his  greatest  profit  may  appear 
probable. 

The  tramp  ship  has  been  likened  by  Professor  John- 
son to  a  freight  car,  taking  whatever  cargo  requires  trans- 
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port  whenever  it  is  ready  to  be  shipped  and  free  to  go 
an3rwhcre  to  pick  up  one.  The  tramp,  being  built  for 
carrjdng  shiploads  of  heavy  or  bulky  goods,  is  usually 
designed  with  the  largest  possible  cargo  space.  Careful 
study  is  given  the  relation  between  cargo-carr>dng  ca- 
pacity, speed  with  resulting  consumption  of  coal,  and 
probable  available  income  based  on  expected  freight 
rates/  A  tramp  ship  must  make  a  fair  rate  of  speed; 
otherwise  it  cannot  secure  the  best  rates  of  freight.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  an  increase  in  speed  above  a  cer- 
tain point,  expenses  exceed  income  at  usual  freight  rates. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  eight  or  nine  knots  an 
hour  were  believed  to  be  the  most  economical  speed  for 
the  freight  carrier  of  from  1,000  to  3,000  tons.  There  is 
an  enormous  number  of  tramps  of  about  2,000  tons.  Re- 
cently, however,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  larger 
vessels  running  from  10  to  12  knots  per  hour- 
Typical  of  the  new  generation  of  tramps  are  those  of 
the  so-called  ** Strath-'*  fleet,  owned  by  a  large  British 
company.  This  fleet,  numbering  over  thirty  vessels  of  the 
better  class,  was  built  from  1906  to  1912,  each  vessel  bear- 
ing a  name  beginning  with  the  syllable  **  Strath-  '\  Each  of 
these  vessels  is  of  4,000  or  5,000  tons  gross,  about  375 
feet  over  all,  50  feet  beam,  has  a  dead-weii^ht  carrying 
capacity  of,  say,  7,000  tons,  and  the  ability  to  steam  9 
or  10  knots  per  hour.  It  should  be  noted  that  although 
this  large  fleet  is  the  property  of  one  company,  the  ves- 
sels engaged  are  purely  tramps,  are  chartered  here  and 
there  in  every  direction,  and  do  not  constitute  a  line  in 
any  sense  of  the  word* 

•  The  fuel  cost  of  operating  a  steamer  ranges,  acr*ordlng  to  slaft 
ftod  f^peed,  from  25  to  50  iJer  ceut  of  her  total  workiug  exiJenses, 


CHAPTER  m 

TOir  AJTB   TOin!fA6£— INSPSGTIOlf   AND   R£GITLATX01fft-* 

ships  papers 
1.  Ton  and  Tonnage 


(a)  Definition  of  Ton  and  Tonnage 

At  this  point  the  necessity  for  certain  definitions 
arises*  The  word  '* tonnage'*  has  been  explained  by 
Emory  B.  Johnson  in  several  of  liis  published  books 
and  reports  to  Congress  as  referring  to  either  the  size 
of  the  vessel  or  the  aniount  of  the  ship*s  cargo.  To 
this,  however,  must  be  added  the  colloquial  use  of  the 
term,  wiiich  is  frequently  used  in  this  treatise;  for  ex- 
ample, the  phrase  "tonnage  is  abundant"  means  that 
there  are  plenty  of  ships  about  to  sail  or  oflPered  for 
charter. 

In  ocean  conmierce  the  word  **ton'M8  used  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ship  itself  or  to  the  ship's  cargo.  Ocean 
freight  rates,  by  weight,  are  chiefly  based  on  the  long 
ton  (2,240  pounds),  although  our  coastwise  traffic  com* 
monly  employs  the  usual  short  ton  (2,000  pounds). 
There  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  adopt  the  lat- 
ter ton  in  shipping  to  points  nearby  in  the  West  Indies^ 
Mexico,  and  Central  America,  as  well  as  on  the  Pacific 
The  metric  ton  (2,205  pounds)  is  being  forced  into  use 
in  some  parts  of  the  w^orld  by  shipping  companies  of  the 
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contment  of  Europe,  and  the  measuremeBt  ton  (40  cubic 
feet)  is  commonly  employed  as  the  basis  for  freight 
charges  on  light  or  bulky  articles, 

(b)  Gross  and  Net  Tonnage 


The  ton  used  in  the  measurement  of  ships  has  no  re- 
lation either  to  the  weight  or  the  measureuieut  ton  and 
requires  explanation.  Up  to  1854  ships  were  usually 
rated  at  so  and  so  many  *'tons  burden."  Old  rules  (or 
lack  of  rules)  gave  results  so  unsatisfactory  that  the 
British  government  adopted  a  scheme  which  reduced  the 
figures  to  a  uniform  basis,  albeit  the  method  employed 
was  a  purely  arbitrary  one. 

Under  present  regulations,  dating  in  England  from 
1854  and  in  the  United  States  from  1864,  the  gross  ton- 
nage of  a  vessel  is  found  by  dividing  the  cubic  measure- 
ment of  its  capacity  by  100;  tluit  is  to  say,  a  sliip  meas« 
ures  one  gross  ton  for  each  100  cubic  feet  of  capacity. 
The  net  tonnage  is  the  cubical  contents  of  those  parts 
of  the  ship  that  are  closed  in  and  devoted  to  the  carry- 
ing of  cargo  and  passengers,  the  ton  in  this  case  also  be- 
ing the  equivalent  of  100  cubic  feet.  The  measure- 
ment of  net  tonnage  is  intended  to  detennine  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  a  ship ;  that  is,  its  capacity  for  carrying 
passengers  and  cargo.  Ordinarily,  the  net  tonnage  may 
be  about  two-thirds  that  of  the  gross  tonnage,  but  in  many 
of  the  fast  trans-Atlantic  passenger  steamers  the  elab- 
orate machinery,  the  exaggerated  coal  bunkers,  and  the 
large  space  required  for  housing  the  crew^  stewards, 
eto^p  reduce  the  net  tonnage  to  comparative  insignifi- 
cance. 
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Elaborate  rules  are  laid  down  in  the  navigation  lai 
of  the  United  States  for  the  official  measurement  of 
^Vmerican  vessels  prior  to  registration.  As  pointed  out 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  in  his  reports  for 
1911  and  1912,  however,  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the 
way  in  which  ships  are  measured;  correspondingly  there 
is  great  variation  in  their  comparative  ratings  for  net 
tonnage. 

Since  tonnage  tax  and  many  diflPerent  dues  ancj 
charges  are  based  on  this  measurement,  as  are  tlic  tolls 
of  the  Suez  and  Panama  canals,  it  is  growing  more  ami 
more  necessary  to  arrive  at  some  system  of  approxi- 
mately uniform  rules. ^  Roughly  speaking,  the  maritime, 
world  imposes  charges  on  61  per  cent  of  a  ship's  grosi 
tonnage;  the  Suez  Canal  management  on  72  per  cent, 
A  former  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  writing  twenty 
years  ago^  declared:  *' There  is  really  no  practical  wayy 
in  any  country  of  accurately  finding  net  tonnage,  Tb« 
term  itself  is  inexact  and  indefinite,  since  it  is  based  not 
on  a  proportionate  allowance  of  space,  as  might  be  done, 
but  in  steamers  particularly  the  finding  of  net  totinatE 
depends  upon  an  arbitrary  discount.*'* 


I  The  Amertean  method  of  naeasorinir  net  tonnage  1b  represents 
as  one  of  the  ohBtacle«  to  the  bulUllnn  up  of  a  merchant  marine.     A 
shii>uwuer   of    the    Pacific   coast    jclves    two   examples:     '^The  ^teKOwr 
Be^^le  Dollar  inea^ureH  accordlnif  to  tlie  British  measurement,   ;?JSI7 
net  Iouh;   American   net  toii»,  :^,(U)T,     The  steamer   Ilasel   Dollar  ai*^, 
cording  to  the  British  mettsureiiieiit,  2,803  m*t  tonn ;  by  American  ixieinii 
urpmeiit,  3.582  net  toiw/'    Captnin  Robert  Dollar  In  the  Faoifk-  JJotim^^ 
RnUHc  for  Augn<  lt>13. 

«  W,  W.  Boteis,  The  American  Marine,    This  author  g^hrea  thm 
lawLng  then  existing  nitlo*i  of  net  to  groaa  tonnage:  The  Freodi  Us 
4&31%«  Cunard  r>a06%,  North  German  Uoyd  69.88%.  AmerSoin  «m«* 
going  fleet  iiaJ2T%. 
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The  displacement  tonnage  of  a  vessel,  a  term  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  the  measurement  of  ships  of  war,  is 
the  vessels  weight  in  long  tons,  equivalent  to  the  weight 
of  the  water  displaced  by  the  ship  when  fully  loaded  and 
floating.  Shipbuilders  sometimes  use  this  term  in  de- 
termining from  the  plans  and  measurements  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  feet  of  water  that  the  ship  will  displace  at 
any  given  draft,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  35  cubic  feet 
'  of  sea  water  weighing  one  ton  (2240  pounds). 


(d)  Dead -Weight  Capacity 

We  see  much  more  frequently  nowadays,  than  former- 
ly, the  term  dead-weight  capacity.  This  is  the  estimate 
of  the  nmnber  of  long  tons  of  cargo  which  the  vessel  is 
capable  of  carrying  when  loaded  to  its  maximum  depth. 
Such  depth  is  indicated  on  all  British  ships  by  a  line 
painted  on  the  outside  of  the  ship  and  known  as  tlie 
Plimsoll  line.  That  no  such  line  is  required  by  American. 
law  is  one  of  the  criticisms  of  American  maritime  prac- 
tice sometimes  made  by  British  authorities.  On  Ameri- 
can vessels  a  scale  of  feet  is  painted  on  the  bow  and  the 
ship's  papers  are  supposed  to  show  to  what  depth  the 
vessel  may  safely  be  loaded.  Overloading,  with  con- 
sequent possible  danger  to  life  and  property,  is  not  im- 
mediately signaled  to  the  onlooker  in  the  case  of  Ameri- 
can, as  in  the  case  of  British,  ships. 

In  reply  to  British  criticisms  Americans  argue  that 

the  necessity  for  adopting  the  British  practice  has  not 

kyet  arisen  in  our  merchant  marine,  since  a  relatively 

I  small  tonnage  of  American  registry  is  employed  in  the 
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-^  ^^n  tokfe  und  our  coastwiBe  ships  arc^  not  likely  to 

I'jiNKl^  because  of  the  shallowness  off  many  of 

•v>nf«  and  in  our  harbors.     This  defense  cannot  be 

I  ivd    particularly    strong    or    convincing.     The 

i:.n>n  regulation  is  based  on  certain  free-board  rules 
or  t;tl>l^54,  and  the  dead -weight  capacity  of  the  ship  at 
aui>  jfiven  draft  is  stated  in  a  st^ale  that  is  furnished  to 
i»v#ry  shipowner.  Questions  as  to  free-board  are  still 
lUi'Ot  subjects  for  discussion  at  international  con* 
fen*nces. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  a  definite  ratio  ought  to 
t^xist  between  the  net  tonnage  of  a  ship  and  that  ship's 
deadweight  cargocarrying  capacity.  Obviously  this 
cannot  be  the  case  since  practically  everything  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  trade  in  which  the  vesi»e]  is 
engiiged  and  the  corresponding  space  required  for  pas* 
sengers,  crew,  and  fuel  In  the  case  of  a  cargo  vessel 
working  on  the  basis  usual  with  such  ships  as  regardsJ 
speetl,  tmmber  of  crew,  etc.,  it  may  usually  he  roughly 
estimated  that  the  cargo-carrying  capacity  ought  to  be 
about  equivalent  to  2^^  times  the  net  tonnage. 

The  net  tonnage  is  based  on  the  ship^s  cargo-carrjnng 
capacity  per  TOO  cubic  feet,  while  the  cargo  is  taken  on 
the  basis  of  40  cubic  feet  to  the  ton.  Another  rule, 
given  by  Professor  Johnson,*  reads; 

The  ratio  of  net  register  to  gross  register  tonnage  and  cargn 
tonnage  of  the  moilern  freight  v**shp1  loaded  witli  gcneralJ 
cargo  is  as  1  to  11^  and  to  2^ 4,  The  net  register  is  al>out  two- 
thirds  the  gross  and  the  eurgo  tonnage  averagr'n  about  2^^  timps 
the  net  registi^r.  In  tho  lar^e  modem  sailing  vessel  tli^  nt*t 
register  is  about  seven-i*igliflis  of  the  gross  and  the  eargo  too- 
nmtv  of  the  loaded  vessel  will  average  about  1%  tiroes  the 
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It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  in  sailing  vessels 
practically  the  full  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  available 
for  cargo,  no  deduction  being  necessary  for  propelling 
machinery. 

Professor  Johnson  in  his  report  to  Congress  on  Pan- 
ama TrafiBc  and  Tolls  makes  these  observations: 

In  loading  vessels  heavy  articles  of  comparatively  small  bulk, 
such  as  pig  iron,  steel  rails,  graiu,  etc.,  are  plaeed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ship's  hold  \o  steady  the  vessel.  On  top  of  the  heavy 
cargo^  package  freight  or  general  merchandise  is  placed  in  order 
to  make  maximum  use  of  the  available  cargo  space  in  the  vessel. 

The  larger  the  amount  of  measurement  cargo  the  greater  the 
uumlier  of  **tons"  of  paying  freight  that  can  be  carried,  A 
modern  freight  steamer  of  the  cloaed-in,  shelter-deck  type  (ship 
with  the  space  above  the  upper  deck  entirely  inclosed)  can  be 
loaded  with  measurement  cargo  of  a  greater  tonnage  than  ita 
dead-weight  capacity.  A  British  ship  of  4fi4(}  tons  gross  register 
(to  cite  figures  regarding  an  actual  ship)  has  a  dead-weight 
capacity  of  8,500  tons.  If  suitable  commodities  can  be  obtained, 
this  ship  can  be  loaJe<l  with  9,5iX*  tons  of  measurement  cargo. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  ship  of  the  well-deck  type  (a  vessel  upon 
which  the  space  on  the  main  deck  between  the  bridge  house  and 
the  poop  is  not  inclosed)  may  have  a  dead-weight  capacity  ex- 
ceeding the  number  of  tons  of  measurement  cargo  it  can  carry. 
An  actual  freight  vessel  of  British  registry  of  the  well-deck 
type  is  reported  to  have  5,400  tons  gross  register,  a  dead-weight 
capacity  of  8,515  and  space  for  8,500  tons  of  measurement 
cargo. 

The  ratio  of  the  net  tonnage  of  any  particular  ship  to  its  gross 
tonnage  and  to  the  number  of  tons  of  cargo  it  can  carry  will 
vary  with  the  ves^sers  type  of  construction  and  the  rules  em- 
ployed  in  determining  net  tonnages ;  but,  taking  freight  vessels  as 
they  run,  the  net  tonnage  as  det4?rmined  by  British  rules  is  about 
61  per  cent,  of  the  gross.  The  American  rules  produce  a  net 
tonnage  averaging  6t>  per  cent,  of  the  gross,  while  the  Suez  Canal 
rules  make  the  average  net  tonnage  of  all  vessels  using  that  canal 
72  per  cent  of  the  gross.    Loaded  cnrgo  steamers  carry  on  the 
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average  about  2^^  tons  of  dead-weight  freight  for  each  tan  Deti 
The  ratio  of  net  tormjigc?,  gross  tonnage  and  tons  of  dead-weight 
freight  is  as  1  to  IV2  to  2V4.  For  example^  a  cargo  steamer  of 
6,000  tons  gross  ton  wage  will  measure  about  4,000  tons  net  ton* 
nage  and  will  ordinarily  carry  about  9^000  tons  of  dead  weight 
freight-  By  combining  both  weight  and  meaurement  cargo  io^ 
the  lading,  the  ratio  of  cargo  tonnagi^  to  net  tonnage  may 
made  2%  to  1. 

In  the  sailing  vessel  the  ratio  of  net  to  gross  tonnagi*  is  muolij 
higher,  being  about  7  to  8,  because  none  of  the  ship's  space 
occupied  by  propelling  engines  and  coal  bunkers.  The  cargo  too- 
nage  of  a  loaded  sailing  vessel — number  of  tons  of  freight — 
averages  about  one  and  two-thirds  times  the  net  tonnage.  In 
other  wordSf  the  ratio  of  net  tonnage,  gross  tonnage  and 
tonnage  in  an  up-to-date  sailing  vessel  is  about  7  to  8  to  12, 
sailing  vessel  of  2,100  tons  net  tonuage  will  measure  about  2,4 
tons  gross  and  will  be  capable  of  carrying  about  3,500  tons  of 
dead  weight  freight. 

(e)  Actual  Freight  Capacities 


It  should  be  understood  that  the  quoted  dead*weigbt 
cargo  capacity  of  a  steamer  is  not  by  any  meana 
accurate  index  to  the  actual  freight  that  can  be  carric 
by  it  Pour-fifths  of  the  space  in  a  vessel  devoted  to^ 
cargo  would  be  erapty  if  the  ship  were  loaded  to  its 
dead-weight  limit  with  pig  iron.  On  the  other  Ixanfl^ 
a  cargo  of  bulky  articles  that  would  fill  the  cargo  space 
available  niight  not  weigh  more  than  one-third  as  mucl 
as  the  iron.  Tn  loading  vessels,  therefore,  certain  disrn>- 
tion  18  called  for  and  is  usually  exercised* 

The  formation  of  numerous  pools  and  conferences 
which  competing  lines  of  steamships  join  has  done  awa] 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  attention  heretofore  bestoi 
on  economical  loading.    Formerly  when  a  ship  had 
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ferings  of  bulky  cargo  and  but  little  freight  in  the  way 
of  heavy  goods,  the  owner  would  make  special  induce- 
ments to  shippers  of  the  heavy  stuff  that  was  judged 
necessarj'  as  ballast  Such  freight  was  frequently  taken 
at  much  below  regular  rates*  Now  the  practice  is  to 
ship  water  ballast  rather  than  to  reduce,  by  a  single 
penny,  the  standard  rates  that  have  been  determined 
upon,  perhaps  published,  by  the  conference. 

The  variations  in  the  relative  gross,  net,  and  dead- 
weight capacity^tonnages  of  modern  ocean  steamships 
can  perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  concrete  examples, 
taking  as  illustrations  some  famous  passenger  boats 
which  are  utterly  dissimilar,  it  must  be  remembered, 
from  purely  cargo  carriers. 

The  Imperator,  the  second  largest  vessel  afloat,  meas- 
ures gross  52,116  tons  but  net  only  23,881  tons,  ^vhile  the 
nominal  dead-weight  eargo-carrying  capacity  of  the 
ship  is  reduced  to  12,000  tons.  This  vessel  is  devoted 
^exclusively  to  passenger  ser\ace;  she  seeks  and  can  take 
little  if  any  cargo,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  nominal 
dead'WeigUt  capacity  is  devoted  to  facilities  for  the 
comfort  or  support  of  her  passengers.  The  space 
actually  available  for  cargo  will  admit  only  800  tons, 
although  this  might  be  largely  increased  by  utilizing 
£»paee  at  present  given  over  to  steerage  quarters  and  pro- 
vision rooms. 

The  Tmperator  has  accommodations  for  2,476  passen- 
gers in  first-class,  second-class,  and  third-class  staterooms 
and  for  1,772  steerage  passengers,  while  a  crew  number- 
ing 1,332  officers  and  men  is  called  for  in  ministering  to 
the  w^ants  and  caring  for  the  safety  of  the  passengers  of 
the  ship  when  accommodations  are  filled.  To  drive  the 
enormous  turbine  engines  of  the  Imperator,  which  de- 
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velop  62,000  horse  power,  large  supplies  of  coal  are 
required,  and  as  the  ship  carries  sufficient  fuel  for  a 
complete  round  trip,  bunkers  holding  8,500  tons  are 
provided. 

Another  tjp**  of  vessel  in  illustrated  in  the  Minne* 
waska,  of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  which  carries  a 
comparatively  small  nurabor  of  passengers — 250  (all  of 
one  class),  has  a  speed  of  about  15  knots  per  hour,  and 
is  of  14,317  gross  tons  and  8,878  net  tons,  with  a  dead- 
weight cargo-carrying  capacitjv  of  15,000  tons  plus 
specially  fitted  quarters  for  carrjing  HOO  head  of  lire 
stock. 

The  Manretania,  rated  as  the  fastest  merchant  sliip  in 
the  world,  is  propelled  by  turbine  engines  of  68,000  horse 
power,  which  give  an  average  sea  speed  of  over  25  knots 
per  hour.  To  drive  this  ship  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York,  6,600  tons  of  coal  are  r€»quired»  Her  crew  numbers 
almost  1,000,  and  she  has  acc^mmotlations  for  2,300  jms- 
sengers.  Although  rated  as  having  a  gross  tonnage  of 
31 ,550  tons  and  a  net  tonnage  of  9,145  ,  the  cargo-carrying 
capacity  of  tiiis  ship,  nominally  1,500  tons,  is  actually 
a  negligible  quantity,  and  any  cargo  accepted  is  of  the 
most  exclusive  class  of  luxuries  of  little  weight  or  volimne 
but  of  hi^li  value,  on  which  freight  rates  have  little 
influence. 

2.  Inspection  and  Reottuvttok 

(a)  Inspection  and  Rating  of  Ships 


All  ships,  from  their  inception  in  the  drafting  room  to 
their  first  sailings,  are  subject  to  careful  inspection. 
Certain  institutions  like  the  famous  TJoyds  of  London, 
the  Bureau  Veritas  in  France,  the  American  Bureau  of 
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Shipping,  and  several  others,  not  only  first  pass  upon  and 
approve  the  pl^n^  and  specifications  for  a  ship  as  sub- 
mitted by  that  ship^s  builders,  but  inspectors  from  these 
institutions,  as  well  as  government  inspectors,  watch 
every  step  in  the  building  of  the  vessel  and  test  each 
material  that  is  employed.  The  value  of  inspection  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  statement  that  a  difference  of  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  the  thickness  of  a  ship's  steel  plates 
may  easily  make  a  savdng  of  $50,000  to  the  builders,  if 
passed  by  the  inspectors. 

When  completed  and  the  final  inspection  of  such  insti- 
tutions as  those  referred  to  has  been  made,  the  vessel  is 
rated  by  them  (in  the  case  of  the  American  Bureau — 
"Al  for  20  years,"  **A  1  for  16  years,"  and  ^^Al  for 
12  years";  in  the  case  of  Lloyds — '*A1 — 100,"  etc.). 
It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  ratings  tliat  marine  insurance 
companies  accept  and  assess  risks  on  hulls.  In  addition 
to  the  rigid  inspection  just  referred  to,  a  further  survey 
is  always  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  Government 
whose  flag  the  ship  is  to  fly.  This  inspection  applies  not 
only  to  the  hull  but  to  the  boilers,  machinery,  life  boats, 
and  whole  equipment,  and  is  required,  not  only  before 
a  ship  is  permitted  to  go  to  sea,  but  is  repeated  every 
year.  In  the  case  of  foreign  vessels,  the  United  States 
authorities  accept  certificates  of  inspection  in  countries 
whose  laws  in  this  respect  approximate  our  own. 

The  officers  of  ships,  too,  must  be  examined  and 
licensed.  The  master,  chief  mate,  second  and  third  mates, 
engineers,  and  pilots  of  all  steam  vessels,  and  the  mas- 
ters of  sailing  vessels  of  over  700  gross  tons,  after  suc- 
cessfully passing  examinations  suitable  for  their  respect- 
ive grades,  at  the  hands  of  local  boards  of  inspectors, 
eeeive  licenses  good  for  five  years.    Heavy  penalties  are 
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imposed  on  any  ship  employing  anlicensed  officers  of 
these  grades. 

(b)  Registration  of  Vessels 

Certificates  of  registration  in  the  merchant  marine  of 
a  country,  after  inspection,  measurement,  etc*,  have  been 
made  and  after  such  other  preliminary  conditions  as  may 
he  required  hy  the  laws  of  that  country  have  been  eom- 
plied  with,  may,  in  a  sense,  be  likened  to  eiti7***'-*'-'» 
papers.  Registration  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
entitles  a  ship  to  the  protection  of  this  Government  and 
of  its  officers  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  to  the  enjoyment 
of  whatever  rights  and  privileges  may  have  been  secured 
for  our  ships  through  treaties  or  agreements,  or  to  whioh 
they  are  entitled  as  lawfully  recognized  merchant  ships 
under  international  law  or  usage*  Such  certificates, 
given  under  thi^  seal  of  the  Secretary  of  Conmieree,  the 
Commissioner  of  Navigation,  and  a  local  collector  of  a 
port,  are,  of  course,  jealously  preserved  on  board  ship 
and  in  foreign  ports  surrendered  only  to  the  oonsul  who 
represents  the  country  of  the  ship's  flag.  On  eoaatwise 
v^oyages,  only  revenue  officers  have  the  right  to  demanc 
a  vessel's  certificate,     (See  Fig.  1  for  certificate,) 

In  the  United  States  we  have  three  terms  by  which  we 
designate  the  admission  of  a  vessel  to  American  national- 
ity: Vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  are  ** registered";  ves- 
sels in  the  trade  on  the  coast  and  Great  Lakes  are  *'en- 
rolled";  smaller  vessels  (under  20  tons)  are  '^licensed,'* 
In  a  general  way  alt  are  referred  to  as  *  documented/' 

(c)  Local  Pilots 

Ships  engagcKl  in  the  foreign  trade  have  to  fulfill  cer* 
taiQ  f grmalities  upon  entering  and  leaving  port,  the  chief 
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m  pursuance  of  chapter  one,  Title  XLVIII,  "Regulation  of  Cora- 
merce  «nd  Navigation/'  of  rbe  revised  statutes  of  the  ITnite<i  State*?, 
(Inserting  here  the  name,  occuitation,  and  place  of  abode  of  the  person 
thy  whom  the  oath  was  nmde).  having  taken  and  subscribed  the  oath 
reqaired  by  law,  and  having  «woru  that  he  (or  she,  and  If  more  than 
oDe  owner,  adding  the  words,  "together  with."  and  the  nnme  or  namea, 
occupation  or  oceiipatlonii,  place  or  places  of  abode,  of  the  owner  or 
owners,  and  the  part  or  proportion  of  such  vessel  belonging  to  ea<h 
owner)  H  (or  are)  the  only  owner  (or  owners)  of  the  vessel  called  the 
(Inserting  here  her  name),  of  (Inserting  here  tlie  |)ort  to  which  she 
may  liclonj:),  whereof  (inserting  here  the  name  of  the  master),  i8  at 
present  master,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  Tnited  States,  and  that  the  said 
vessel  was  inserting:  here  w^hen  and  where  built),  and  inserting  hero 
the  name  and  office,  if  any,  of  the  i>erson  by  whom  she  shall  have  been 
«urveyed  or  measured)  having  certltlcd  that  the  said  ve.SsSM?l  has  (Insert- 
ing here  tlie  number  of  decks)  and  (inserting  here  the  number  of 
roasts)  and  that  her  length  is  (Inserting  liere  the  number  of  feet)*  her 
breadth  (Inserting  here  the  number  of  feet),  her  depth  (inserting  here 
the  number  of  feet),  and  that  she  measures  (here  Inserting  the  number 
of  tous) ;  that  she  i*»  (describing  here  the  i>artleular  kind  of  vessel, 
kirhether  ship,  brlgantine,  scow,  schooner,  sloop  or  whatever  else,  together 
"with  her  build,  and  siH?clfying  whether  she  has  any  or  no  gallery  or 
head)  ;  and  the  said  (naming  the  owner,  or  the  master,  or  other  {>eraon 
acting  In  behalf  of  the  owner  or  owners,  by  whom  the  certltieate  of 
measurement  has  been  countersigned,  as  aforesaid)  having  agreed  to  the 
pleseriptlon  and  measurement  above  specified,  according  to  law,  the  said 
reseel  has  been  duly  registered  at  the  port  of  (naming  the  port  where 
registered).  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  (naming  the  said  port), 
this  (inserting  the  particular  day)  day  of  r naming  the  month),  in  the 
year  (specifying  the  mimher  of  the  year  in  words,  at  length). 

Fm*  1.— Certificate  of  American  Register 


This  «[K;ciQiea  Is  printed  to  show  tho  exact  wordltif;  of  n\ich  a  cortlflcate. 

of  which  may  be  briefly  reviewed.  At  almost  all  ports  of 
the  world  the  employnient  of  a  duly  licensed  local  pilot 
is  necessary  both  on  arrival  and  on  departure,  and  in 
some  narrow  channels,  when  not  legally  indispensable,  it 
is  the  invariable  practice.  This  precaution  is  required 
by  insurance  policies  even  though  in  many  cases  the  mas- 
t>er  of  the  vessel  himself  may  be  almost  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  dangers  of  the  harbors  which  he  enters  fre- 
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qaently  as  can  be  the  professional  pilot  This  is  dooe  to 
guard  against  possible  disaster  in  tbo  ease  of  masters^ 
who  are  not  familiar  with  channels,  marks,  etc  Even 
though  his  vessel  be  in  charge  of  a  regular  pilot,  the  mas* 
tor  himsolf,  nominally  absolved  from  blame,  is  in  reality 
held  responsible  by  its  owners  for  disasters  that  may  oc- 
cur while  the  ship  is  under  the  control  and  direction  of 
another  to  whom  he  has  been  forced  by  law  to  surrender 
temporarily  his  own  vessel  Even  under  such  circum* 
stances  disasters  often  result  in  the  master *8  resignation 
or  degradation  in  rank. 

Pilotage  fees  are  usually  based  on  the  draft  of  the  ves- 
sel or  its  net  register  tonnage.  Pilotage  rates  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  from  April  1  to  November  1,  are: 

Rate  per  foot  draft 
Viflsels  Drawing  toward  Outwin] 

6  ft  to  13  ft  6  lu |l2.78ner^t  f2,a2perft 

14  ft  to  17  ft  0  In...... asSperft  ZSaperft 

18  ft.  to  20  ft  «  In 413nerft  SJOSperft. 

21  ft.  to  37  ft  fi  m i.S8^»er ft  3.56per ft 

During  the  winter  months  $4  is  added  to  the  gross 
amount  of  each  pilotage. 

Rates  vary  at  different  ports.  For  example,  Boston 
pilotage  rates  (inward)  run  from  $2.64  for  vessels  draw- 
ing 7  feet  up  to  $5  for  vessels  drawing  tJ3  feet  or  more. 

3.  Sinp*8  Papers 

(a)  Bills  of  Health 


From  arrival  at  a  port  of  the  United  States  nntil  a  ship 
has  been  taken  in  charge  by  an  officer  of  the  customs,  no 
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persons,  except  a  pilot,  au  officer  of  the  eustoms,  a  health 
officer,  agents  of  the  vessel,  and  consuls/  are  allowed  to 
^o  on  board  or  to  leav^e  the  vessel. 

Ordinarily  the  first  persons  to  board  an  incoming 
steamer  are  officers  of  public  health  depaiimonts.  In  the 
United  States,  officers  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
maintained  by  the  National  Government,  and  officers  of 
quarantine  services,  established  by  the  State  holding  jur- 
isdiction over  the  port  of  arrival,  co-operate  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases. 

One  of  a  ship's  most  important  papers  is  a  Bill  of 
Health,  No  vessel  from  a  foreign  port  can  enter  a  port 
of  the  United  States  without  this  document  in  proper 
form/'  Similar  regulations  are  in  force  in  all  other  coun- 
tries, A  vessel  which  is  clearing  from  a  port  in  one  coun- 
try and  destined  to  a  port  in  another  country  must  obtain 
such  a  document  from  the  consul  representing  the  coun- 
try of  his  destination.  It  states  that  the  port  from  which 
the  ship  clears  is  free  from  contagious  disease  or  if  one 
case  is  known  to  exist,  that  fact  is  endorsed  on  the  Bill  of 
Health.  To  all  of  these  facts,  the  consul  of  the  country 
to  which  the  ship  is  bound  cprtifies*  On  arriving  at  port 
of  destination,  the  captain  must  produce  this  Bill  of 
Health  for  the  inspection  of  t\w  quarantine  officers.  In 
addition  to  stamping  it  these  officials  usually  make  a  more 
or  less  thorough  examination  of  the  passengers  and  crew 
on  board  the  ship,  to  satisfy  tliemselves  that  all  are  free 
from  diseases  likely  to  endanger  the  public  health  of  the 
port.  In  the  case  of  passengers  in  the  first  and  second 
cabins  this  examination  is  almost  always  perfunctory 
when  performed  at  all,  except  in  the  case  of  ships  arriving 
from  tropical  ports,  which  are  always  under  suspicion. 

i  Passenger  Act  of  IS82,  i  a 
•  Act  of  Feb.  15.  1803, 
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In  the  case  of  steerage  passengers  and  crew,  inspection 
is  always  thorough  and  serious.  The  yellow  flag,  flown 
from  the  foremast,  is  the  outward  evidence  that  a  ship 
has  not  passed  the  inspection  of  health  oflScers  and  is 
familiar  to  all  travelers  on  approaching^  a  quarantine 
station.  It  is  lowered  only  when  the  boarding  officers 
rant  the  vessel  praciique. 


( b)  Manifests  and  Other  Documents 

Following  the  visit  of  the  quarantine  officers  the  cap- 
tain receives  the  call  of  officials  in  the  custom-houHe  serv- 
ice- To  these  officers  the  captain  must  show  three  differ- 
ent kinds  of  documents : 

1.  A  List  of  All  Passengers.* 

2.  A  List  of  Stores.^ 

3.  A  Manifest.® 

The  List  of  All  Passengers  is  useful  in  keeping  records 
of  the  jnigration  and  travel  of  people  among  the  several 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  facilitates  accoimtability,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  criminal,  diseased,  and  other  unde- 
sirable passengers. 

The  List  of  Stores  enumerates  the  provisions,  liquors, 
etc*,  still  remaining  on  board  at  the  end  of  a  voyage. 
This  document  helps  to  prevent  confusion  hetween  stores 
and  actual  cargoes. 

The  most  important  document  is  the  Manifest,  which 

•  Id  the  United  States  with  numerous  details.  See  Amendment  to 
iseenger  Act,  B'eb.  9,  10*35. 

f  Revised  Statutes,  2705. 

• '*A  Manifest  Is  a  declaration  of  the  entire  cargo;  a  bill  of  ladlnn; 
li  a  declaration  of  a  siieclflc  part  of  the  cargo.  A  Manifest  is  essen- 
tiaUy  a  summary  of  all  the  bills  of  lading/*  N.  Y.  &  Cuba  Mall  S.  S. 
Co.  V.  United  States.  125  Fed  Rep.  p.  320  a903).  For  United  State© 
reifulatlons,  see  Revised  Statutes,  2S06  et  seq. 
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enumerates  item  by  item  the  different  consignments  of 
merchandise,  etc,  which  make  np  the  cargo  of  the  ship. 
In  the  United  States  a  preliminary  copy  of  the  Manifest 
is  delivered  to  the  custom-honse  officials  who  board  the 
ship  on  entering  port  j  final  attested  copies  must  be  maik*<l 
immediately  to  the  Treasury  Department  and  delivered 
to  the  chief  officer  of  the  customs  authorities  (the  Col- 
lector of  the  Port).  This  must  be  dune  as  soon  as  the  ship 
has  docked  and  before  unloading  is  begun* 

The  Manifest  is  required  by  all  countries  both  on  sail- 
ing from  port  and  on  arriving  at  port  of  destination, 
chiefly  for  statistical  purposes.  It  is  made  up  by  the 
ship's  purser  or  other  official,  from  the  individual  bills 
of  lading  issued  by  the  ship,  its  master,  or  its  owner  or 
agent,  to  the  various  shippers  who  are  forwarding  goods 
by  it.  In  the  case  of  a  bulk-freight  carrier  there  may  be 
but  a  single  line;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  Hiis- 
cellaneous  cargo,  as  many  as  18,0(X)  different  items  have 
been  listed  in  a  single  ship's  Manifest, 

Before  a  vessel  can  sail  on  her  voyage  to  a  foreign  port, 
the  master  must  file  with  the  Collector  of  the  Port  (or 
similar  official  in  other  countries)  a  Manifest  of  all  the 
cargo  on  board,  specifjnng  the  articles  shipped,  their 
values,  ports  of  destination,  etc.,  similar  in  character  to 
tlie  inward  Manifest;  in  fact,  the  outward  Manifest  at 
port  of  departure  virtually  becomes  the  inward  Manifest 
at  port  of  destination.  With  the  filing  of  an  attested 
oopy  of  the  outward  Manifest  tlie  Collector  of  the  Port 
grants  a  Clearance  for  the  vessel  and  her  cargo.  Failure 
to  obtain  such  a  Clearance  is  punished  by  heavy  fines  • 
besides  involving  serious  trouble  at  port  of  destination. 


•  Bn1a<!d  statutes,  4197. 
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(c)  Log  Book 

Every  master  of  a  ship  is  obliged  to  keep  a  record  of 
each  voyage  in  what  is  known  as  the  ship's  Log  Book. 
In  the  United  States  and  in  some  other  countries  an  ap- 
proved form  of  such  Log  is  suggested  to  mariners,  al- 
though not  insisted  upon  by  law.  In  this  record,  a  sort 
of  official  diary,  the  master  enters  the  daily  observations, 
calculation  for  the  day's  run,  statements  as  to  the  weather 
prevailing,  such  unusual  oecuj^rences  as  the  prevalence  of 
icebergs  in  certain  latitudes,  an  encounter  with  a  derelict, 
the  rescue  of  the  crew  of  a  ship  in  distress,  and  above  all 
full  details  of  a  collision.  In  addition^  lie  must  note 
births,  deaths,  marriages,  eases  of  sickness  or  injury 
that  occur  on  board  and  troubles  that  occur  in  the  ship's 
crew,  offenses  committed,  punishment  inflicted,  etc.^*^  At 
the  end  of  each  voyage  the  Log,  signed  by  the  captain  and 
wntnessed  from  among  his  officers  or  crew,  is  open  to 
the  inspection  of  all  parties  interested, 

(d)  Ship's  Articles 


One  of  the  most  important  of  the  papers  which  the  mas- 
ter of  a  ship  must  produce  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Ship's  Articles,  This  is  the  agreement  between  master 
and  seamen  made,  in  shipping,  for  each  voyage.  The 
United  States  (as  do  most  countries)  safeguards  the 
lives,  health,  well-being,  and  property  of  men  carried  to 
sea  as  members  of  a  ship's  crew.  To  this  end  the  agree- 
ment signed  by  master  and  men,  acknowledged  and  cer- 
tified before  a  shipping  conmiissioner^  carefully  specifies 

JoReviiiCHl  statute**,  4200, 
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bdex  to  Entries  in  Offid^  Log-Book. 


lUHlMNM*  t*  Mf  ^tf»  m  •lki«l»  Ik*  V 


Conrktioo  of  moy  Member  of  Crew 
•nd  pQniilimeat . - 


OffiBM  coiiunill«dl  hy  Member  of 
Crew  for  which  it  \m  intended  to 
prooeetiie  or  to  eciloToe  a  Forfeitture, 
ftofnlhcr  with  Mcli  aUlameDl  coo- 
epnlaf  th«  iwiliiuj  oT«r  mcb  enlrp, 
'■ad  aoneeniiiif  the  reply  <il  «ayi 
to  the  cbv^  u  herelnbciorQ 


[or  which   pBiiiihiD«Qt   hju 
jgflktod  oo  bo«rd|  and  tb« 


of  the  conduct,  chmrtder, 
■ad  qoalifiocUo&t  o(  each  Meoiber 
«l  theOw .* «,. 


lUiMM  or  bjary  th»t  hu  bftppeo«<J 
to  fay  llumber  of  Oew,  ihui  nfttuii> 
tbmoff  Ukd  tho  in«dica)  tre&tmmt 
af  my),........ 


L  Death  Ibal  hee  heppeaed  on  boenl, 
tad  citiae  thereof.,  i^ — ...*. 


Btifb  thet  hei  happeoed  on  board, 
the  m%  ci  the  inknl,  and  the  name 
ef  the  partnta*.. ^ 


L  Mifi<«f»  llwl   hi*  token  pl«ce  eii 
hoenl«-(iAmee  lad  aioea  oJ  the  per* 


_      or  AppieaHce  who 

,_  to  be  a  Member  of  the 

0»w«  otherwise  than  by  d«ath,  with 
lh#  pteoe,  time,  maxuiAr,  aod  muse 


L  WegMdo^td  any  Seaman  or  Appren* 
tiee  who  haa  died  during  the  Toyage, 
jad  the  gTQB  amount  of  all  deduc^ 
L^oni  to  he  oiade  therefnMti ........ . 


IModSoMof  W^ai., 


'By*  el  ih»  Bflieli  of  any  Sounea  or 
Appfoatka  who  hea  died  during  the 
^03n««v  ladtidlnga  atatemealol  each 
Mttoia  m\d  and  the  atim  leodired 
lOfll.*..^ 


I  flarety  of  PioviAona  end  Water. 


Fm.  3.^Excvrt>tJ«  from  a  Lag-Book 


^A 


\u4m     J 
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nature  and  character  of  the  voyage  and  engagenaent, 
wages,  provisions  to  be  furnished,  regulations  as  to  con- 
duct, eta  Men  must  be  engaged  in  the  presence  of  a 
shipping  commissioner  or,  in  foreign  countries,  in  the 
presence  of  a  consul,  and  the  master  must  exhibit  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  list  of  the  crew  to  the  first  boarding 
officer  at  the  first  United  States  port  at  which  the  ship 
arrives  on  its  return.  He  must  also  produce  for  inspec- 
tion and  identification  the  persons  named  on  that  list. 
The  master  and  owner  of  a  ship  are  severally  liable  to  a , 
penalty  of  $400  for  each  failure  to  produce  any  person 
on  the  certified  copy  of  the  crew-list,  unless  there  is  ex- 
hibited satisfactory  proof  of  death,  desertion,  or  dis- 
charge in  a  foreign  country  with  the  written  and  sealed 
permission  of  a  consul.^* 

(e)  Passports  and  Other  Papers 


For  protection  in  case  of  wars,  ships  sailing  from  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries  are,  at  the  request  of 
the  masters,  supplied  with  a  Passport^  Sea-Letter,  or 
\^* Mediterranean  Passport,"  in  form  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.^^  On  arriving  at  a  foreign  port  the 
master  must  deposit  these  documents  and  the  ship's 
register  with  his  consul.  The  hitter  usually  certifies  such 
deposit  to  the  competent  local  customs  authorities.  The 
master  of  an  American  ship,  arriving  at  a  port  of  the 
United  States,  deposits  doeuments  directly  with  the  Col- 
lector of  the  Port,  but  the  master  of  a  British  ship  de- 
posits them  vnth  the  British  consul,  a  Norwegian  with 
the  Norwegian  consul,  and  so  on, 

"Revised  Statutes,  4576. 
t»  Eevffled  StJitntes,  4,^06. 
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Other  documents  in  charge  of  the  master  of  a  ship  may 
inclade  a  copy  of  the  Charter  Party  and  the  Clearance 
granted  by  the  officers  of  the  customs  at  her  departure 
from  the  port  whence  she  has  come.  This,  too,  must  be 
filed  with  the  Colk^ctor  of  the  Port,  as  also,  in  some  couu- 
tries,  the  ship^s  accounts  and  her  freight  bills. 

Two  other  matters  connected  with  the  commercial 
aspects  of  the  navigation  of  a  ship  deserve  mention* 
Whenever  a  captain  has  to  jettison  (throw  overboard)  a 
part  of  his  cargo  to  lighten  ship,  or  when  ship  or  cargo 
suffers  any  damage  by  the  sea  or  storms,  sometimes  w^hen 
damage  is  only  suspected,  or  when  the  ship  has  been 
unduly  delayed,  he  must  enter  a  full  account  in  his  Log 
Book,  In  addition,  the  captain,  within  24  hours  of  his 
arrival  at  the  first  port  he  touches,  ** notes"  bis  Protest 
before  his  consul,  relating  the  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
aster or  the  danger,  attested  by  two  or  more  members 
of  his  crew.  This  may  be  of  great  importance  when 
making  claim  on  tJie  insurance  companies;  it  sometimes 
helps  to  settle  dis^putes  between  shippers  and  consignees. 
If  neeessarj^  a  more  complete  statement,  giving  all  de- 
tails, IS  drawn  up  after  the  expiration  of  24  hours— a 
process  known  as  ''extending"  the  Protest, 

(f)  Bottomry  Bond 

If  the  captain  of  a  vessel  is  obliged,  through  accident 
or  stress  of  weather,  to  put  into  a  port  to  repair  dam- 
I  ages,  he  must  sometimes  raise  a  large  amount  of  money, 
I  He  may  be  able  to  sell  a  draft  on  his  owners,  but  this  is 
I  not  always  possible.  Since  the  owner  has  a  lien  on  the 
I  cargo  for  the  freight  that  is  due,  the  captain  may,  if  he 
^^    choose,  sell  a  part  of  the  cargo  or  he  may  pledge  the 
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abip  and  cargo,  executing  what  is  known  as  a  Bottomry 
tond.  This  is  really  a  mortgage  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ship  (the  hull,  taken  to  represent  the  whole  ship)  and 
sometimes  also  on  the  freight  money  that  may  be  due  and 
on  the  cargo.  The  money  borrowed  in  such  a  transac- 
tion  is  paid  back  when  the  ship  reaches  her  destination ; 
but  if  the  vessel  is  lost  before  the  loan  is  repaid  the  lender 
loses  his  money.  Because  of  the  risks  incurred,  hlg^ 
premiums  usually  have  to  be  paid  for  such  loans,  ea- 
pecially  since  a  second  bond  may  be  placed  on  the  ves- 
sel in  case  of  further  disasters,  and  the  second  will  take 
precedence  over  the  first  in  repayment  The  law  in  this 
respect  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  governs  mortgages 
on  real  property.  Cargo  is  infrequently  sold,  and  only 
as  a  last  resort.  All  losses  incurred  in  such  circum- 
stances constitute  a  claim  on  insurance  companies,  com* 
ing  under  * 'general  average,*' 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  How  many  pounds  are  there  in  the  long  ton,  the  short  ton, 
and  the  metric  ton,  respectively! 

2.  How  is  the  gross  tonnage  of  a  vessel  determined  f 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  net  tonnage  of  a  vessel  1 

4.  What  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage  is  the  net  tonnage 
of  a  vessel  ? 

5.  Why  is  it  important  to  have  a  standardized  system  of 
measuring  the  capacity  of  a  ship? 

6.  Wliai  is  meant  by  the  displacement  tonnage? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  dead-weight  capacity? 

8.  WTiat  is  a  Plimsoll  Imet 

9.  Why  can  no  definite  ratio  he  established  between  the  net 
tonnage  of  a  ahip  and  its  dead-weight  eapaeity? 

10.  Wliy  do<^s  a  shipowner  ordinarily  not  care  to  load  hia 
entire  vessel  with  iron  rails? 

11.  Explain  what  i«  meant  by  ** inspection"  and  **rate"  of 
shipa. 

12.  What  ta  meani  oy  tnc  reglatratfon  of  a  veaael? 


CHAPTER  IV 


SEAPORTS  AND  TUBMUtAL  FACILITIES 


1.  National  Harbob  Improvements 


River  and  harbor  bills  in  Congress — too  often  sarcas- 
tically referred  to  us  **purk  barrel  bills" — are  conunonly 
objects  of  popular  suspicion.  Unfortunately  there  i» 
usually  some  example  to  be  cited  in  support  of  the 
popular  view  that  their  provisions  are  sops  thrown  by 
politicians  to  different  sections  of  the  country  without 
much,  if  any,  regard  to  the  real  necessitj^  for,  or  actual 
value  of,  the  proposed  improvements.  Nevertheless, 
improvements  of  immeasurable  value  to  the  whole 
country  have  been  carried  out  with  the  nation's  muney 
thus  appropriated. 

The  completion  of  the  Ambrose  Channel,  the  g^reat 
entrance  to  New  York  Harbor,  affords  a  magiufieent 
sea-way  40  feet  deep  and  2^000  feet  wide,  and  shortens 
the  approach  to  New  York  docks,  as  well  as  makes  safe 
entrance  for  the  enormous  new  ships  that  are  now  being 
built  The  harbor  facilities  of  Boston,  Baltimore,  and 
Philadelphia  are  to  be  greatly  improved — about  $10,- 
000,000  being  expended  at  Philadelphia,  for  example,  in 
giving  that  city  a , 35-foot  channel  Hampton  Roads, 
Boston,  and  Baltimore  are  to  have  harbor  channels  of 
similar  depth.    Work  on  the  Pacific  coast  includes  the 
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canalization  of  the  Columbia  River,  which  will  mi 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  a  seaport.    This  will  obviate  the  need 
sity  of  a  railway  for  the  transshipment  of  river  freig^ 
to  that  point. 

These  are  only  hints  at  the  great  work  that  has  heel 
and  is  today  being  carried  on  by  the  National  Govem| 
ment  in  the  improvement  of  American  ports.     Yet,  while 
vast  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  the  improve*] 
ment  of  chamiels,  it  is  doubtful  if  sufficient  attention ' 
has  hitlierto  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  terminal 
facilities.    Co-ordination  of  railway  or  interior  water- 
way with  ocean  steamship   terminals  is   obviously   at 
least  as  important  as  the  development  of  harbors  and 
channels. 

Control  of  the  terminal  facilities  either  of  railroads  or 
of  water  lines  means  practical  control  of  the  routes 
themselves.  In  continental  Europe  public  ownership  of 
decks  is  the  general  rule,  while  in  Great  Britain  a  form 
of  quasi-public  control,  called  a  ** harbor  trust/'  prevails. 
In  this  country,  how^ever,  private  ownership  largely 
vested  in  railroads  and  industrial  organizations  which 
are  affiliated  with  the  railroads  is  the  rule.  This  failure 
to  combine  the  policy  of  river  and  harbor  improvements 
with  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  construction  and 
administration  of  port  terminals  has  operated  to  neu- 
tralize in  considerable  degree  the  value  of  such  im- 
provements, 

2.  Control  of  Tebminals 


For  the  past  few  years,  states,  municipalities,  and  the 
Federal  Government  itself  have  been  devoting  a  good 
deal  of  money  and  the  study  of  trained  experts  to  the 
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many  problems  involve  in  the  adequate  development  of 
ports  and  terminals^  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
enormous  and  growing  commerce*  Municipalities,  par- 
ticularly, endeavor  to  meet  the  competition  of  rival  ports. 
The  space  available  for  water  terminals  at  any  port  ia 
obviously  much  more  limited  than  that  for  railway 
terminals.  The  Federal  Government  exercises  a  certain 
control  over  water  terminals,  establishing  a  pierhead  line 
beyond  w^hich  pile  structures  may  not  be  built  and  a 
bulkhead  line  beyond  which  solid  filling  in  may  not  be 
done.  Legislation  by  Congress  controls,  to  some  extent, 
the  building  of  whar\'es  and  piers  which  are  subji^ct  to 
tha  public  right  of  navigation  and  are  further  regulated 
by  the  states  and  by  local  authorities. 

The  question  of  public  control  and  ownership  of  facili- 
ties and  of  charges  for  their  use  has  growTi  to  be  of 
paramount  importance  to  port  officials,  owing  to  extei 
sive,  sometimes  dominating,  ownership  of  water  terminals^ 
by  railways,  whose  interests  may  rival  those  of  the  water 
lines.  This  influence  is  believed  to  have  seriously  r^ 
tarded  development  in  the  case  of  more  than  one  port 

At  most  portfi  of  the  United  States  municipal  authoi 
ties  are  seeking  to  regain  from  the  railroads  the  control 
of  waterfronts,  piers,  etc.,  once  thoughtlessly  given  away. 
The  interdependence  of  rail  systems  and  water  borne 
traffic  is  clear.  Terminals  w^iere  rail  and  water  systems 
comiect  are  affected  w^ith  a  peculiar  public  interest  which 
demands,  for  itself,  such  facilities  for  the  storing  and 
for  the  expeditious  and  economical  handling  of  freight 
aa  will  attract  increased  traffic, 

A  public  port  is  a  complex  organism  consisting  of  something 
that  18  natural,  as  a  convenient  aeeess  from  the  sea,  n  safe  static 
ftgaitiiit  winds  and  a  shore  upon  which  vessels  may  wtll  unload;' 
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a^mttthing  that  is  artificial^  as  quays,  wharves  and  warehouses ; 
and  somu thing  that  is  civil,  as  privileges  and  regulations  given 
to  it  by  the  government.* 

In.  a  letter  recently  addressed  to  the  author,  Director 
Norris  of  the  Department  of  Wharves,  Docks,  and  Fer- 
ries of  Philadelpliia,  reflects  on  present  conditions  and 
future  prospects  in  the  following  language; 

Undoubtedly  the  large  improvements  now  projected  or  under 
way  in  many  of  our  ports  are  the  material  evidence  of  an  **ef5- 
ciency  competition'*  that  is  establishing  a  higher ^port  standard 
than  has  heretofore  been  attained  in  this  country*  Each  port 
is  attempting  to  give  to  that  commerce  which  it  can  attract  not 
only  the  best  facilities  to  be  had  in  channel,  piers,  warehouses 
and  terminal  convenience*  but  also  to  provide  them  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  Naturally,  this  striving,  whose  last  word  is  econ- 
omy, has  centered  attention  upon  transshipment  costs  on  the 
piers,  and  this  question  ultimately  assumes  a  greater  importance 
than  the  physical  problems  encountered  in  port  development  and 
administration;  for,  after  all,  physical  improvements  are  de- 
signed  solely  to  procure  trade,  and  trade  cannot  be  had  if  an 
antiquated  and  expensive  terminal  system  imposes  an  unjust  tax 
upon  the  port  *8  commerce. 

3.  Terminal  FACiLixrEs 

Terminal  facilities  of  ports,  varying  with  the  size  and 
character  of  the  harbor  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  its 
commerce,  include  docks,  wharves,  piers,  switching 
tracks,  belt  railroads,  warehouses,  elevators,  and  various 
other  arrangements  for  transferring  and  storing  freight 
and  for  housing  passengers. 

At  most  ports  one  of  the  first  requirements  is  to  provide  a 
means  by  which  vessels  can  have  direct  access  to  the  land.  Thii 
e&n  often  be  most  easily  provided  by  a  wharf  or  pier  extending 

1  OonmilsslDner  of  Corporations,  Transportation  by  Water  in  the 
rnitcd  States. 
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to  dctfp  water.  At  important  ports  it  frequently  becom€«  more 
economieal  to  combine  the  construction  of  wharves  and  pie» 
with  the  dred^g  of  slips  or  docks.  The  term  **dock"  has  been 
judicially  defined  in  this  country  as  a  place  for  vessels,  whether 
excavated  exclusively  from  land,  or  surrounded  by  wharves,  or 
as  the  space  between  two  whar^'es. 

A  **  wharf "  may  be  defined  as  a  structure  or  space  artificially 
prepared  on  navigable  water  for  loading  or  unloading  veSKls, 
where  they  may  lie  in  safety. 

Where  a  river  is  so  narrow  that  piers  long  enough  to  aecom* 
modate  a  vessel  cannot  be  built  into  the  stream,  veasels  must 
lie  in  a  single  row  lengthwise  along  the  shore.  ^ 

Ocean  steamship  piers  of  the  best  and  most  modem 
description  are  from  800  to  1,200  feet  long  and  from 
250  to  400  feet  wide*  They  are  usually  covered  by  one* 
or  two-story  *' sheds*'  for  the  protection  of  freight  and 
passengers.  Ocean  vessels  are  moored  upon  both  sides 
of  piers  on  which,  or  along  the  margins  of  which^  rail- 
way tracks  are  sometimes  laid*  Generally,  large  vessels 
cannot  move  from  wharf  to  wharf  after  freight;  their 
time  is  too  valuable;  freight  must  bo  brought  to  them* 
The  earning  c-apacity  of  vessels  is  often  determined  by 
the  number  of  trips  that  they  can  make  within  a  given 
time.  Rapid  loading  and  unloading  are  therefore  neoea* 
sary  to  Roeure  the  minimum  of  idle  time  and  the  maximmn 
earning  efficiency. 

At  Rome  porta,  and  in  the  case  of  some  kinds  of  commoditiei 
extensive  and  efficient  use  is  made  of  freight  handling  machin* 
ury.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  wat4?r  terminals  in  the  United 
States,  even  thasi*  of  tho  first  importance*  are  surprisingly  back* 
ward  in  mechanical  equipment,  particularly  for  the  handling  of 
packa^  busineas.*'* 

1  Report  of  the  Commiastoaer  of  Corpomttonft,  Wattr  TermiiMlf 
It  nhtjiijil  U*  noted  that  '^dock"*  Is  used  In  other  efiutiiHeji  In  quite  an* 
othvr  and  illiTerent  !«eii»e. 

^  RejKirt  t»f  the  iJommiiiBlooer  of  ('oriwrntionH.  The  third  ^*olan0 
of  this  valuable  pubUcatlon  deals  with  Wafrr  TrrminalM, 
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It  is  acknowledged  tliat  with  liand  methods  it  is  im- 

>8sible  to  convey  goods  to  and  from  a  vessel  as  rapidly 

as  they  caa  be  stowed  in  the  hold  or  stored  on  shore, 

land  that  mechanicarappliances  for  loading  and  unloading 

freight  are  very  important  factors  in  the  economy  of 

1  terminal  facilities*  It  is  also  necessary  that  freight  be 
classified  at  wharves  and  stored  in  warehouses  at  low 
cost.  In  the  absence  of  convenient  storage  it  is  impos- 
sible to  move  goods  to  and  from  the  wharf  with  carts 
and  drays  as  rapidly  as  they  can  he  moved  between 

I  wharf  and  vessel. 
There  are  two  important  problems  which  our  ports 
face  today:  (1)  To  provide  more  piers  to  accommodate 
the  increased  volome  of  commerce  passing  through  each 
port  and  (2)  to  make  full  use  of  every  pier  in  order  to 
reduce  the  present  relatively  excessive  pier  costs.  These 
demands,  in  turn,  have  created  the  necessity  for  effective 
mechanical  devices  and  installations  which  will  not  only 
distribute  freight  over  a  pier  more  quickly,  more  ad- 
vantageously, and  at  a  less  expense  than  is  now  possible 
by  *'man  and  truck**  methods,  but  which  will  also,  where 
possible,  transport  cargoes  directly  from  railway  train 
^^to  vessel 's  hold  or  vice  versa. 

^^  After  being  discharged  from  a  vessel,  freight  nm^^t 
be  transferred  to  another  vessel,  to  some  other  wharf 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  harbor,  to  a  railway  terminal,  to 
the  warehouse  of  consignee,  or  to  the  custom  house.  It 
is  taken  from  one  part  of  the  harbor  to  another  by 
lighters,  by  wagons,  or  by  a  belt  railroad.  To  minimize 
delays,  cost,  and  rehandling  involved  in  lighterage  or 
trucking,  some  municipal  authorities  are  seeking  to 
extend  public  control  of  terminals,  the  better  and  more 
impartially  to  co-ordinate  rail  and  w*ater  facilities.    They 
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are  devoting  especial  attention  to  the  buiUUng  or  exten- 
sion of  belt  and  spur  railway  linei*  which  shall  connect 
the  pierH  of  ocean  steamers  with  railway,  freight,  and 
other  w^arehouses,  and  even  with  large  industrial  and^ 
manufacturing  plants. 


(a)  Freight'Bandling  Machine ty 


The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations, 
already  alluded  to,  which  discusses  the  mechanical 
handling  of  freight  at  some  length,  can  hardly  be  im- 
proved.   Space  permits  only  some  essential  extracts. 

Freight-handling  machinery  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  classes:  (1)  General  types  for  handling  miscel- 
laneous cargoes  and  (2)  special  types  for  the  handling 
of  particular  commodities  moved  in  bulk. 

These  types  may  be  divided  into  two  headings:  (a) 
ship  machinery  and  (b)  land  machinery, 

(a)  Ship  machinery  commonly  consists  of  a  number 
of  small  independent  donkey  engines  each  operating  a 
windlass  and  hoisting  gear. 

(b)  As  ship  machinery  can  swing  the  freight  only  a 
few  feet  from  the  ship's  side,  it  is  better,  if  practicable, 
to  use  land  machinery,  which  can  be  built  on  a  larger 
scale  and  especially  with  a  wider  reach  landward.  Most 
numerous  and  useful  are  movable  cranes,  preferably  on 
tracks  along  the  wharf.  A  long  arm  reaches  over  Uie 
ship,  takes  its  cargo,  and  savings  it  from  the  ship  to  a 
railway  car  or  a  wagon  or  into  the  freight  shed  on  tho 
wharf.  A  small  steam  derrick  on  wheels,  rao\ing  from 
place  to  place  like  a  wagon,  is  sometimes  used  to  pick  np 
cotton  bales  or  heavy  boxes  and  heap  them  on  drays. 
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Package  freight  is  usually  carried  to  the  vessel  by  hand 
trucks,  sometimes  by  modern  appliances  (as  a  moving 
platform  conveyor  on  which  packages  may  be  delivered 
or  hand  trucks  wheeled) ;  it  is  slid  into  the  vessel  by 
sloping  gangways  or  loaded  by  power  hoists.  The 
handling  of  package  freight  is  almost  of  necessity  a 
more  expensive  operatiun  than  the  handling  of  bulk 
(cargo. 

Machinery  can  be  much  better  utilized  in  the  handling| 
of  coarse  bulk  articles  like  coal,  ore,  and  grain.     To 
this  end  special  tj^os  of  machinery  have  been  developed 
for  loading  and  unloading  these  commodities.    Where 
jthe  articles  handled  are  uniform  in  character  and  in 
ivery  large  quantities,  special  ears,  vessels,  wharves,  and 
warehouses  are  often  built.     Ores  are  admirably  adapted 
I  to  mechanical  handling,  as  rough  usage  and  water  do 
J  not  injure  them.    Probably  no  other  traffic  in  the  world 
,is  handled  with  as  perfect  mechanical  devices  as  those 
[used  in  the  iron  ore  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes.     The 
various  iron  ranges  are  connected  by  rail  'with  the  ore- 
shipping  ports.     The  ore  is  scooped  up  at  the  mines  by 
I  steam  shovels,  which  deposit  it  in  cars.    The  trains  run 
out  upon  high  piers,  extending  into  the  lake  a  distance 
of  from  1,000  to  2,300  feet  and  from  50  to  75  feet  above 
the  water^  enabling  th^  largest  of  ore-carrying  vessels 
4o  lie  under  them.     Movable  chutes  are  attached,  reach- 
ing to  the  hold  of  the  vessel.     Several  piers  have  a 
storage  capacity  by  pockets,  making  it  possible  to  store 
I  from  20,000  to  over  100,000  tons  of  ore  at  each  pier, 
pending  the  arrival  of  a  ship.    It  is  not  unusual  to  put 
over  10,000  tons  into  a  ship  in  one  and  one-half  hours. 
I      The  final  destination  of  the  most  of  the  ore  shipped 
from  the  Superior  region  is  Pittsburgh  and  neighboring 


so 
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cities  where  the  blast  furnaces  are  located.  This  neces- 
sitates transshipment  at  Lake  Erie  ports  and  the  great* 
est  of  expedition  to  prevent  undue  detention  of  the 
vessels.  The  vessels  are  run  under  huge  unloading  ma- 
chines, whose  steel  arms  are  thrust  into  the  hatches.  No 
shovelers  are  used  except  to  clean  up  the  fragments  of  a 
cargo.  It  is  not  unusual  for  vessels  having  a  capacity 
of  more  than  10,000  tons  of  ore  to  be  unloaded  in  less 
than  five  hours.  At  one  time^  10,635  tons  were  unloaded 
and  transshippe<l  in  cars  in  less  than  three  hours'  time* 
Until  about  1890  this  unloading  was  done  by  hand,  and 
the  price  paid  for  this  service  was  12  to  13  centos  per  ton. 
Now  the  charge  of  unloading  by  machinery  is  20  cents  per 
ton,  but  a  steamer  can  be  unloadetl  in  as  many  hours  as  it^ 
formerly  took  days. 

In  the  principal  types  of  machinery  used  in  transship- 
ping coal  to  vessels,  the  coal  cars  are  run  on  to  the  dock 
close  to  the  side  of  the  ship  and  there  clamped  to  the 
track  on  a  movable  platform.  This  platform  and  the  car 
are  then  brought  as  close  to  the  vessel  as  is  possible  and 
tilted  bodily  so  as  to  deliver  the  coal  with  the  mininmm 
of  fall,  either  into  movable  loading  buckets  or  inclined 
chutes,  by  which  it  is  loaded  into  the  vessel. 

The  facilities  for  loading  vessels  with  fuel  coal  (bunker 
coal)  for  their  own  consumption  have  kept  pace  with 
those  for  loading  cargo  coaK  By  means  of  the  fueling 
lighter,  ships  now  take  on  fuel  for  the  trip  up  the  lakes 
at  the  same  time  they  unload  their  do\m*lake  cargoes. 
This  method  is  used,  to  a  limited  extent,  at  seaports  also. 

At  United  States  ports,  bulk  cargoes  of  grain  have 
bandied  with  remarkable  celerity  and  efficiency  for  manj 
years.  The  emplojTnent  of  the  usual  grain-elevator  ma- 
chinery was  long  ago  supplemented  by  pneumatic  tubes. 
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which  sweep  the  great  holds  of  grain-carrying  vessels 
clean,  leaving  hardly  a  single  kernel  as  evidence  of  the 
cargo  that  once  filled  the  vessel.  The  grain-elevator 
system^  as  devised  and  perfected  in  tliis  country,  has 
been  extended  to  all  grain-producing  countries  of  the 
world.  All  have  followed  the  American  practice  in 
building,  not  only  storage  elevators,  but  also  floating 
elevators  for  the  quick  transference  of  barge  cargoes  to 
steamship  holds.  Something  like  fifty  such  floating 
elevators  are  in  use  in  New  York  harbor,  although  this 
particular  harbor  is  no  longer  as  important  a  factor  in 
the  American  grain-shipping  business  as  it  used  to  be. 

A  floating  elevator  is  not  a  storage  warehouse,  but  is 
simply  a  piece  of  transsliii)ping  machineiy  consisting 
essentially  of  a  tower  Imilt  on  a  Imll.  It  takes  its  position 
between  the  steamship  to  be  loaded  and  the  barge  or 
canal  boat  with  its  load  of  grain.  A  *Meg"  is  dropped 
into  the  canal  boat,  the  elevating  machinery  put  into 
motion,  and  the  grain  transferred  through  delivery 
spouts  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  floating  elevator  into 
the  hold  of  the  ship,  with  a  minimum  of  labor,  expense, 
and  time. 

Some  Florida  ports  have,  within  the  last  thre3  years, 
developed  an  important  export  trade  in  phosphate,  and 
have  installed  belt  transmission  equipment  more  up  to 
date  than  will  be  found  anywhere  else  on  the  coast  of 
the  United  States. 

4.  Principal  American  Seaports 


Having  dwelt  at  some  length  on  harbors,  ports,  and 
terminal  facilities  in  general,  it  remains  to  consider  how 
certain  representative  seaports  of  the  United  States  have 
met  the  problems  involved.    Beginning  at  the  north- 
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eastern,  that  is,  the  appor  right-hand  comer  of  the  map 
of  the  United  States,  following  the  coast  line  around  to 
liie  Mexican  border,  jumping  over  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  traveling  north  to  the  Canadian  border,  a  total  coast 
line  of  over  5,700  miles,  we  find  the  following  seaports 
used  to  greater  or  less  extent  as  terminals  of  ooeon 
steeunship  lines : 


Portland,  Maine 

Boston,  MattSw 

Providence.  H^  I, 

Nw  York.  N.  Y. 

PhUadelfthlfl,  Pa. 

Baltimore.  Md 

Norfolk  and   Newport  News, 

Wilmington,  N.  C, 

Cbartp?*ton.  a  C, 

Savaunab,  Ga* 

Bmnnwlck,  iln. 

Fernandina,  Tla, 

Jackaonvllle,  Fla, 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Key  West  Fla. 


Peniiacola,  Fla. 
Mobile,  Ala, 
Ciiirport,  Mi88. 
New  Orlefin.«,  La, 
Port  Arthur,  Tex, 
Gahi*Htcfij^  Tfx. 
Va.   Texas  City,  Tex. 
San  Diego,  Clallt 
Los  Angeles,  Calif, 
8a n  Francisco,  Caltf, 
Onkland,  Calif. 
Port  land.  Ore. 
Tacoma,  Wash, 
Seattle,  Wash. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing^  there  are  numeroua  minor 
ports  that  are  ** ports  of  entry'**  and  art?  occasionally 
viBited  by  steamships  on  special  errands,  but  even  among 
the  larger  ports  included  in  the  list  given  there  are  some 
to  which  no  special  attention  need  be  given  in  a  general 
review  such  as  this. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1913,  point  to  a  slight  decline  in  the  share  of  our  Atlantic 
ports  in  the  distribution  of  the  nation's  foreign  com- 
merce.    Pacific  ports  show  little  change  in  their  per- 

«A  port  of  entry  is  one  wbere  there  la  a  cawtom  bons^  for  tl>« 
entry  of  gofwli?.  Neither  in  our  own  nor  In  nny  oUier  country  it  m  iliili 
arriving  from  a  foreign  port  permitted  to  land  cargo  at  points  on  the 
qohhU  creo  towna  of  imptirtance  or  natural  harbora*  tliat  ban?  not 
Imsk  ofBcUlly  doaignated  aa  ports  of  entry. 
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centage  of  the  total  trade,  and  the  loss  of  the  Atlantic 
ports  seems  to  have  been  diverted  to  the  Gulf  and 
Northern  border  ports. 

The  gain  in  exports  through  the  Gulf  ports  occurs  hi 
trade  with  Europe,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies, 
Cotton,  lumber,  and  breadstuffs  have  passed  more  largely 
through  the  Gulf  ports  to  European  markets,  and  there 
has  also  been  a  distinct  increase  in  the  movement  of 
manufactures  from  these  ports  to  Latin  America*  As 
for  imports,  about  one-third  of  those  through  the  Gulf 
ports  came  from  Brazil,  consisting  chiefly  of  coffee ;  about 
one-fourth  from  Cuba,  chiefly  tobacco;  the  remainder 
from  Europe,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  West 
Indies.  Both  Pacific  and  Atlantic  ports  are  more  dis- 
tinctly cosmopolitan  in  their  trade. 

About  one-half  of  our  exports  from  Pacific  Coast  ports 
goes  to  the  Orient,  the  remainder  being  distributed  to 
Canada,  Europe,  and  Latin  America,  in  the  order  named, 
Two^thirds  of  the  imports  of  the  Pacific  ports  come  from 
the  Orient  The  trade  of  the  Atlantic  ports  is  with  all 
the  world — with  Europe,  Soutli  America,  Africa,  and 
Oceania,  and  even  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Orient  still  passes 
through  them. 

(a)  The  Port  of  New  York 


According  to  figures  published  by  the  Nation's  Busi- 
ness, the  organ  of  the  CIi amber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  New  York  has  grown  to  be  the  world's 
greatest  port  as  well  as  by  far  the  most  important  in 
the  United  States.  Unfortunately  the  latest  available 
statistics  regarding  the  commerce  of  the  world  compel 
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in  some  cases  a  comparison  between  the  year  1911  and 
1912  and  are  therefore  unsatisfactory.  However,  in 
1912>  New  York  had  a  gieater  conimcrce  than  London, 
Below  arv  ^iven  details  relative  to  the  total  commense, 
or  the  sum  of  exports  and  imports,  at  the  ten  ^reatpsi 
ports  of  the  world. 


1.   Xew    York 

5.  AijtwtTp 

7.  Iliivre 

8.  Breiiunt 

9.  Buruci«  An> 
10,  Culeulln     . . 


\    1  -M 

rxu,  110,540 

410.128.>CUJ 


New    York's    rert'Pntafc'e   or   tlio    Nation's   Mcrttmndlw   Exiwtim   mmt 

tm[MirtM 

ExfHirts  T«if>ortH 

1««2    .  ,72|>er»A'Ut  «;»peri^nt 

18755    •  • ' . ^'l  I«r  4'rttt  m  i>f  r  <n?til 

1862 ,,  ,.4*1  f»er cent  *lHi>er€eni 

18(12    • .  -40  ii**r  cent  m  \wt etiii 

1802 riH  iH*r  cent  fit  i»er  cent 

lf>l2    . .  ^7  |*r  ef*ni  r»'j  iirr  tvtit 

W13    , .  , .  -  .37  per  cvnt  r»7  j»er  c*»nt 

According  to  statistics  given  ont  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  New  York  has  collected,  for  the  last  tweutj 
vearHi  an  average  of  65  per  cent  of  the  nation 's  customs. 

The  Commissioner  of  CorporationR  says: 

A8  a  t4*rininal  organism  itn  complexity  and  divemity  m$kt 
it  a  taoet  interesting  study.  It  ia  a  tertninuSf  not  only  of  the  im- 
portant trunk  railroadH  iiud  of  many  of  the  loading  ocean  ^eam 
td\\p  lin«*K,  hut  of  a  large  number  of  coastwise  lines  and  further- 
more of  the  Erie  Canal  The  congestion  of  business  h  further 
complicatt»d  hy  an  enormous  volume  of  local  passenger  traiBc. 
The  moftt  important  aeetiona  of  the  harbor  are  the  two  sides  of 
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lotihattari  Island  (the  North,  or  Eluclson  River,  and  ike  East 
Biver),  the  Long  Island  (especially  the  Brooklyn)  waterfront, 
and  the  Jersey  City  waterfront,  which  altliough  in  another  State 
m  comrnercially  an  integral  part  of  the  harbor.  The  harbor 
bus  a  total  waterfront,  ineluding  30  miles  of  the  New  Jersey 
tiorc  from  Perth  Am  boy  to  Fort  L«*e,  of  about  475  miles,  of 
rbich  125  miles  are  available  for  ocean  steamships. 

Wliarves  and  piers  extend  along  both  the  Manhattan 
and  New  Jersey  banks  of  the  Nurth  (Hudson)  River, 
>n  both  sides  of  the  East  and  Harlem  rivers,  around 
the  shores  of  the  Upper  Bay,  at  various  points  at  the 
eat^tern  end  of  Lon^t^  Island  Sound,  and  along  the  channels 
between  Staten  Island  and  the  New  Jersey  mainland. 
The  congestion  of  traffic  at  present  is  extreme,  espe- 
lUy  on  Manhattan  Island.  Co-ordination  of  rail  and 
ihU^r  earners  is  very  detVctivp.  There  is  practically 
3o  belt  railroad  and  very  little  rail  connection,  between 
le  water  terminals  and  local  industries.  The  present 
fstem  necessitates  a  veiy  large  amount  of  rather 
expensive  intra-harbor  transfer  and  rehandling  by 
iighterage  and  drayage.  Most  of  the  railroads  reaching 
lew  York  harbor  have  some  sort  of  co-ordination  be- 
reen  their  rail  terminals  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  and 
ie  piers  on  Manhattan  Island  and  in  Brooklyn. 
The  absence  of  railroad  terminals  on  the  most  active 
jorlion  of  the  New  York  watc^rfront  has  developed  the 
^ec<!ssity  for  an  extensive  lighterage  system  which  is 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  New  York 
^rminal  situation.  Tht^  lighter,  for  general  use,  is  a 
[;aw-shaped  vessel  of  from  300  to  800  tons  capacity, 
juipped  with  a  mast  and  a  boom.  For  the  most  part 
ie  cargo  is  carried  on  the  deck.  For  some  package 
right,  covered  barges  of  from  300  to  500  tons  capacity 
used.     The  volume  of  lighterage  business  is  enor- 
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uioud.  Information  eolleetcHl  a  fow  years  ago  reported 
about  1U,5()0  crafts  (einpluyiug  about  GO,()Cm)  men) 
performing  lighterage  service  in  the  harbor.  The  mil- 
roads  alone,  exclusive  of  their  ferry  boats^  have  a  fleet 
of  about  1,300  harlior  vessels.  Even  in  the  case  uf  th** 
New  York  Central,  whieh  enters  Manhattan  Islam) 
directly  by  land,  three-quarters  of  it«  freight  is  moved 
in  barges  at  New  York, 

Car  floats  are  used  extensively  to  take  rows  of  loaded 
freight  cars  from  the  railroad  direct  to  the  warehouse 
or  the  steamsliip.  There  arc  a  number  of  car  floats 
in  the  harbor  capable  of  carrying  twent>*-throe  cara, 
each  of  100,000  pounds  capacity. 

The  lack  of  a<lequate  rail-water  co-ordination  ha» 
resulted  in  an  extraordinary  amount  of  drayage*  Prac* 
tically  all  shipments  in  small  lot^  arriving  at  New  York 
harbor  by  rail  from  interior  points,  or  by  steamer  from 
coastwise  phices,  are  transferred  by  drayn,  whether  to 
warehouse  of  consignee  or  to  wharf  of  outgoing  ocean 
steamship.  Floats  carry  the  freight  cars  from  the  vari- 
ous railroad  tenninals  (separated  from  Manhattan 
IsUnd  by  the  rivers)  to  piers  in  New  York  City  w*hieli 
are  controlled  by  the  roads;  there  the  freight  is  unloaded 
into  crowiled  freight  houses,  whence  it  is  wheeled  on 
hand  trucks  to  the  waiting  drays.  Outgoing  rail  ship- 
ments from  Manhattan  Island  are  brought  to  the 
railroad  piers  by  drays  and  thence  shipped  in  similar 
faaliion/' 


I 


>Artboiif£h  the  Penneylvanln.  tbe  N^w  York  Cetitral«  and  t\^  Xrv 
Yarlc«  New  Ilovcn  &  Hartford  8>'ntenjs  have  their  passeujpt*r  termlnnlM 
lu  New  York  City  proper,  tlvcir  frHjcjht  trrminnl8  have  to  be  lociliMl  it. 
lc«H  iTowdiHl  «rn!  li"*^**  cTtfiriij^ix-v  tlistrktj?.  A  rcry  Umlte<l  jinrt  of  tLr* 
Smw  York  r«mtrars  freUrUt  is  haiKlled  by  a  special  liue  oa  Manhuttiia 
Ifllaad. 
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Perhaps  the  highest  terminal  development  has  been 
reached  in  the  Bush  Teniiinal,  on  the  Brooklyn  water- 
front This  is  controlled  by  an  important  private  dock 
company  holding  29  blocks  in  South  Brooklyn  mth  a 
frontage  of  3,120  feet,  six  piers,  llS'warehouses,  a  ter- 
minal  railroad  with  large  car  yards,  spur  tracks  on 
and  about  the  ducks  and  in  the  warohuuses  sufficient  to 
accommodate  1,1200  cars,  and  a  number  of  car  floats.  It 
has  excellent  mechanical  transshipping  facilities  and  its 
entire  system  of  ducks,  warehouses,  and  equipment  is 
wotl  co-ordinated  with  the  tmnk-Iine  railroads.  Its 
terminal  railroad  coimects  witli  the  Brooklyn  terminals 
of  about  eight  or  ten  railroads.  Most  of  its  whan^es  are 
leased  to  oa^an  steamship  lines.  The  city  is  at  the 
present  time  completing,  adjacent  to  the  Bush  Terminal, 
a  series  of  large  docks  of  similarly  modern  and  improved 
character,  and  in  November,  1913,  work  began  on  several 
1,200'foot  piers  on  the  Hudson  River  front  of  Manhattan 
Island.  A  new  private  company  is  ready  to  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  a  great  terminal  on  Staten  Islaiui 

Some  of  the  railroad  whan^es  liave  grain  elevators  at 
tlieir  terminals  on  the  New  Jersey  shore.  It  Is  a  re- 
,  markable  fact,  however,  that  grain  is  not  loaded  in 
vessels  at  these  elevators,  All  the  grain  t*arried  by 
vessels  from  New  York  goes  in  parcel,  that  is,  less-than- 
cargo  lots.  Inland  freight  rates  on  export  graiii  are  said 
to  favor  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  eastern 
cities  as  against  New  York,  and  for  this  reason  have 
diverted  the  full-cargo  biisiness  from  New  York  City 
to  these  other  ports. 

The  lack  of  cargo  grain  Imsiness  and  the  practice  of 
ocean  steamships  not  leaving  their  docks  to  take  on 
cargu  have  contributed  toward  the  development  of  the 
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service  of  transferring  grain  from  railroad  iloats  or 
canal  boats  to  vessels  by  floatnig  elevators  as  alr**ady 
described* 

As  at  otlier  Ainorican  ports,  the  Dock  Uouuidiisiuiier^ 
of  the  City  of  Now  York  has,  for  several  years,  been 
planning    important    improvements.     In    addition    to 
intricate  and  elaborate  schemes  that  have  been  proi>ose(l 
and  are  still  under  consideration^  many  of  the  tuoisij 
important   of  the   old   piers   are   being-  extended   and 
modernized,  and  new  arrangements  permitting  of  easier 
access  to  piers  on  the  East  River  are  nruler  way.    The 
War  Depai'tment  has  recommended  the  expenditure  of  | 
over  $15,000,0(K)  in  New  York  Harbor.    This  i^nll  make ' 
the  Harlem  River  and   the   East  River  available  for 
shipping  hitherto  barred  from  them.    The  eity^s  policy 
tends  more  and  more  toward  acquiring  municipal  owner* 
ship  and  control  of  ite  port  facilities.    Pier  rents  are ' 
high;    the    principal    lines    of    ocean    steamships    pay 
annually  from  $20,000  tu  $65,000  per  jiior,  usually  on 
long-term  leases.    This  cone^iderably  modifies  municipal 
control.    The  natural  advantages  of  the  harbor,  and  of 
the  city,  as  the  metropolis  ami  the  focal  point  of  bo 
many  transportation   lines,   both   rail  and   water,  vnU^^ 
almost  certainly  give  the  port  perpetual  pre-eminence. 
It  is  more  than  likely,  Imwever,  that  in  the  relatively 
near  future  cheaper  locations  for  piers  and   wharvee ' 
will  be  sought,  by  all  except  the  highest  class  of  expresi 
passenger  ships^  in  outlying  portions  of  the  bay  or  other  ^ 
waters  near  by. 

Lighterage  charges  in  New  York  Harbor  apply  to 
through  freight  from  or  to  coastwise  and  foreign  %'eKseta» 
handled  largely  on  through  rates,  which  in  many  case^i 
include  the  lighterage  charge  wnthin  specified   limits 
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The  terminal  railways  always  provide  that  '*the  term 

'•lighterage  free'  ishuuld  bt*  fully  understood  to  mean 
that  carload  freight  will  he  lightered  free  to  any  public 
pier  or  landing  within  lighterage  limits."  For  this 
eervice  the  terminal  railroads  at  New  York  are  allowed 
3  cents  per  100  pounds  by  connecting  carriers.  This  is 
1.8  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat,  about  the  same  as  the 
lake  rate  from  Dulutli  to  BulTalo  and  the  exact  amount 
of  the  differential  existing  between  the  all-rail  rates 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  and  Baltimore,  respectively. 
Export  freight  in  carload  lots  is  entitled  to  free  lighter- 
age in  the  port  of  New  York  within  carefully  defined 
Umits,  but  these  ligliterage  limits  embrace  practically 

[the  whole  range  of  the  railroad  tenninals  and  the  piers 

[at  which  ocean  steamships  usually  load. 

There  are  exeeptions  as  to  the  kind  of  carload  freight 

fthat  is  granted  free  lighterage.  From  New  England 
points  the  exceptions  are  bulk  freight  and  any  article 

[over  three  tons  in  weight,  cotton  waste,   loose  hides^ 
iber,  macaroni,   maeliinerv,   molasses  in  w^ood,  and 

^eese.  Local  lighterage  rates  on  tliese  exceptetl  articles 
from  New  Englan<l  points,  other  than  bulk  freight,  lum- 
ber, and  heavy  pieces,  vary  from  4  to  8  cents  per  100 
pounds,  minimum  charge  $12. 

The  free  lighterage  clause  applying  to  export  freight 
shipped  in  carload  lots  applies  even  when  all  goods  in 
a  given  car  are  not  intended  for  the  same  consignee, 
destination,  or  even  the  same  steamship  out  of  New 
York.    The  regulations  are  in  substance  as  follows: 

On  rarload  eastbound  ''Lighterage  Free"  freight  (except 
lumber)  three  free  export  lighterage  deli%^eries  or  one  free  domes- 
tic light4?rftge  delivery  will  be  made  from  any  one  car;  any  addi- 
tional lighterage  deliveries  from  the  same  car  will  be  subject  to 


OCEAN  TRAFFIC  AND  TRADE 


ft  charge  of  3  cents  per  100  pounds  with  a  mitumum  of  $6  for 
each  lighterage  delivery,  except  that  any  remainder  of  freight 
from  the  same  car  may  be  delivered  m  one  lot,  at  one  time,  at 
any  one  regular  station  of  the  railroad  company  within  the  **fpee 
bghteragf  *  *  limits,  subject  to  a  charge  of  $K  The  above  charge 
will  be  in  addition  to  the  freight  cliargcs, 

Wlien  more  than  one  lighterage  delivery  from  any  one  ear  of 
lumber  is  made,  the  charge  for  each  ligliterag**  delivery,  after 
one  free  delivery,  shall  be  ^  centa  per  lt>0  poundjs  with  a  mini* 
mum  of  $6  in  addition  to  the  freight  charges. 

Less-than-carload  shipments  of  export  freight  through 
tlie  port  of  New  York  should  be  waybilbxl  and  carded 
to  *'New  York  Lighterage.'*  The  lightt*rage  charge  on 
Buch  lots  for  export  shii>nieut8  only,  is  3  cents  per  100 
pounds,  with  a  mimuiDm  charge  of  $6,* 

On  small  less-than-carload  shipments  of  export  freight 
from  western  inland  points,  not  covered  by  the  regula- 
tions  quoted,  the  railways  make  various  charges  for 
cartage  and  ferriage  in  addition  to  the  inland  and  ocean 
rates.  According  to  tJie  Shipping  Instructions  pub- 
lished by  the  Pemisylvania  Railroad  the  charges  are: 
Single  shipments  less  than  200  pounds,  50  cents  each; 
from  200  to  499  pounds,  75  cents  each ;  from  500  to  1,999 
pounds,  $1  each;  and  so  on,  to  steamships  within  certaiu 
^nits,  with  50  per  cent  additional  to  certain  other 
ipecified  steamship  piers  on  Manliattan  Island.  Be* 
liveries  from  New  York  stations  to  vessels  lying  in 
Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and  Hoboken  cost  50  per  cent 
more  than  the  rates  above  named,  plus  75  centa  for 
ferriage  on  each  4,000  pounds  or  fraction  thereof,  and 
special  rates  are  named  for  shipments  to  be  delivered 
to  certain  other  more  distant  docks.    It  may  be  notedf 

•  Far  full  details  as  to  New  York  terminal  armDgt&ments,  as  Umm 
<»r  otbf^r  iHirts  i\\m,  i«ee  Eas^t  BouDd  Guide  Booka,  BlUlag  iD^trucilooi^ 
tti?^  lainied  by  the  vartoua  truok  lines. 
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lowever,  that  rates  published  by  the  railroads  may 
mietimes  be  largely  discounted  through  contracts  \rith 
idependent  truckmen  or  forwarding  agencies  in  New 
York, 

Freight  is  usually  allowed  to  remain  at  the  arriving 
station  without  payment  of  storage  charges  for  a  certain 
limited  period  after  arrival — generally  from  24  to  48 
hours^  In  the  case  of  freight  arriving  at  New  York, 
^tended  and  specified  for  export,  ten  days'  free  storage 
Ts  granted  by  the  trunk  lines  from  the  west,  although 
the  same  privilege  has  not  been  extended  by  the  rail  or 
boat  lines  bringing  freight  from  the  New  England 
States. 

The  i*ailroads  entering  New  York  have  established 
various  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  movement 
^f  freight  in  New  York  Harbor,  including  the  handling 
export  and  import  traffic.  The  specimen  pages  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tariff  shown  herewith  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  regulations  applied  to  this  traffics. 

(b)  The  Port  of  New  Orleans 

The  port  of  New  Orleans,  situated  about  100  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  stretches  for  about  15  miles 
along  the  Mississippi  River,  which  at  this  point  is  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  and  from  40  to  100 
feet  deep.  The  levees  for  flood  protection  are  very  wide 
and  serve  the  purpose  of  marginal  streets  along  the 
waterfront,  the  wharves  being  built  above  the  levee  and 
out  beyond  it.  Unloading  can  be  done  in  midstream 
but  most  vessels  land  broadside  along  the  wharves,  which 
project  from  50  to  100  feet  There  are  approximately 
five  miles  of  wharves  with  a  possible  river  frontage  of 


18.— Extra  Towing  Charges  for  Car  Roats.  Lighters,  Barges  or 
Boats. 

TW  f>olUMii«g  IS  tJic  scbecUtle  of  cfurgies  for  to«riQS  (reiclit.  li^ttf«d  or  ifi^M^  Ift  iiniiliM 
fttyood  tht  frcK  lig^tciige  Hsitis,  New  York  Harbor.     (See  Rule  3): 

*  Ta<kr  frooi  point*  liTTOOd  Jerome  Avenue  Bodge  to  JdCHti  Street,  loe.^»<.«.^,«^^..«.,«.«..f  Tifl^l 
"       16001  Street  ta  Mifh  Bridge,  itic .- .     *.     „.« ..IBM' 

'*      Hash  Brid«  to SpoylcQ  Ihiyvil,  inc.-    , *  .,*,.._...,„.„..,  90LCO  ' 

OD  the  HndHMi  Rtver  between  ISSib  Street  aid  litwood,  inc.*.....*..       liJOl 

East  Dock  of  Wards  Island.. ,. ,„    , ,...,    l^fH 

l>otots  beyoad  the  £ajt  Dock«  Ward'?  U\itn6  to  Port  Mo«Tts.  inc. ^.,.    liJS 

•*       Pot  Cove  lo  Lawrcnv' , IMI^ 

**  **       Lawrence  Point  to  C  ioc,»  litdiidtaf  Boirtry  B*y. 

but  not  including  t  ,u.^Liii,^  Bay.. ........*«,, .»..«•.»».».».».  lOtOI 

''     ta  Gowaaus  Cana)  above  Hamilton  Avetme  Bridget 

Grain  boats- ........,, «^****,*^4^.^.m^^    M| 

Boats  olber  iban  Grain  boati .*.*♦ .,..,.,.,  MIjiII 

"      beyond  C^b  Street,  South  Brooklyn  to  Fort  Hamtltoo,  tpc VlID 

'*      on  Ibe  Jersey  Shore,  south  of  Avenue  C»  Bayonne  City,  to  &imI  htdtni- 

itig  Neck  at  Bergen  Point..... * „. ,,......*.      tM 

"      beyond  Neck  a  I  Bergen  Point  to  NewarW    v    i     .r*.  ^-.hn 

*'      on  Stalen  I&land  Sound  beyond  Arlitif^ 
"     on  Staten  Inland  Sound  beyond  Elizabc 

Amboy  and  Tottenville ..„„..*„.,.  .»,«.. 

beyond  Port  Morris  to  Oak  Point,  inc.— ..t,...*^,^***.,....  " 

on  the  East  Shore  of  Newark  Bay  beyond  nedf  «t  Begen  Pui&i,  it* 

the  C.  R-  R.  of  N.  J,  Main  Line  Bridge-..,-  ,.,^..-..    ia» 

Linol*omvillc,  S.  L   , ,».. ...,«^,.*.  ..  10.01 

Ulirti  4U  order  la  received  from  one  shipper  or  consi^ee  to  lighter  at  one  time,  to  or  in 
^  >inl,  a  larKcr  quantity  of  freight  than  the  capacity  of  one  car  float,  lighter,  boigeor  gtvsl 
|e  for  the  towing  of  but  one  car  float,  li^^hter.  barge  or  grain  boat  tviU  be  made^  but  tbe  fi^ll 
i  towing  bc^'Oiid  the  free  ttgbtenige  limits  will  be  collected  on  each  tow  to  ooe  oouilfiiee.  or  I 
KghipfMrr 

19.— Demurrage  Charges  on  Lighters,  Barges  or  Car  Floats  car 
freight  under  Export  and  Domestic  Bills  of  Ladingr. 

When  a  car  float,  lighter  or  barge  repori^  at  it£  destination,  shipper,  consignor.  dlifpOfWaa 
cy  pcmiilting  or  receiving  the  same.  a»  the  caJie  may  be.  must  provide  a  berth,  and  4S  hi 
time  the  car  float,  lighter  or  b;irge  reports  (Sundays  and  full  holiday!,  excepted).  »hal]  be  drcimcd  ll|| 
irithout  charge,  after  which  demurrage  shall  accrue  against  each  shipfMcr,  eon&igiiee,  atiip  o« 
gency.  as  the  ca:ie  may  tjc,  at  the  follon-tng  rates  per  day  of  24  hour?  or  a  fraction  thetvof 

CarFloati $25,f» 

Steam  Hoisiiug  Barges,  when   handling  shipments   any  peice  of  which 

weighs  up  to  2S  tons....*.,.. , —  20lO(I 

[leavy  Hoist iug  Derricks;,  when  handling  shiptoenls  atty  peicc  of  which 

weighs  over  2A  tons  to  40  tons,  inclosive ....         »      ,*......„    40.00 

Heavy.  Hoisting  Derncks,  when  handling  shipments  any  petce  crf  which 

Vk'eigbt>  over  40  tons...... .....  ..*  i..  .        .    SOlOO 

Other  Lighters  or  Barges 10.00 

Or,  at  the  opiion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Compao}*,  if  no  berth  is  provided  or  ^hm^ 
f  unloaded  within  the  lay  days,  the  property  will  be  removed  to  and  stored  m  any  public  or- 1' 
New  York  Hsirbor.  at  the  cost  of  the  owner  and  without  liability  tm  the  part  of  the  " 
ad.  and  subject  to  a  hen  for  all  lawful  charges. 

Delivery  of  the  property  when  co\-ered  by  domestic  btlli  of  ladiiig  will  onljr  be  tsadc  npm  1 
f Qt  Of  iatiafactory  guarantee  of  demurrage  charges. 

Excoptiont, 
(0) — Wbrti  a  car  f1c«it  Jigbter  or  barge  contojtis  more  than  200  tons  of  freight  Cat  oot 
nutirnee,  ship  owner  or  ithip  agency,  an  additional  24  hours  free  time  will  be  allowed  that«Jiip|«r,  i 
bip  owner  or  ship  agency  tor  each  additional  100  tons  or  fraction  thereof  in  exoesi  of  SOO  tOM^ 

(b) — On  lo  a  steam  M,  when  car  float,  lighter  or  b«ise  i 

tntu  lor  t«o  OT  ;  :  -crs  or  con  :  covered  by  cxj^^^ort  or  domestic  bulaof  1 

bttl  for  dcmiii^^h    .....  be  csollcctcu.  ^.v-,  ..  .  ...^  ship  owner  or  *hip  agency  my  or  i 

r  each  shipper  or  conaignce  will  be  assessed  demurrage  at  the  fonegotng  rMca. 

Fm.  9. — rrtelght-IInntllhiir  rhnriro^  In  New  York  Harbar 
tfitcod  ttmm  yesttajflv^ttl*  RM^»loi^d  Compaay  ithlttplftg  iMtrwcttotpi^ 


Ko  payments  for  wharfage  for  the  berthtng  of  Ughlere  or  car  flotU  sball  be  made  in  cxc«s  of  _ 
fites  established  therefor.     All  oiher  landing  charges,  incl'jdiog  "top  wJiarfage  '*  if  any,  to  be  {Mid  by 
or  coosigtices,  who  must  &biO  provide  berth 


Expense  of  Bracm^r  Shipments  of  Lunnber  and  other  Articles, 

The  expense  for  staking,  miring  or  cleating  shipments  of  t^Umbcr.  Tctegraph  Poles  or  stmilax  lading, 
MU  be  nude  a  charge  upon  the  lading  as  follows  * 

When  material  and  labor  are  turnished  by  the  Railroad  Comptuiy ,t.... <|2.00  per  car. 

When  material  is  ftirntshed  by  shipper  and  labor  by  the  Railroad  Compaoy... 50    "     *' 

Ofi  Import  tralTic  forvi-arded  from  chip's  side,  bonded  warehouses  or  appraiaen'  stores,  ri^quiring  t» 
ittKitred  by  blocking,  staking  or  otherwise,  ou  or  in  cars  for  safe  transportation «  oo  charge  for  such  ser- 
■Mbould  be  a&set^scd  against  the  property. 


-Handling  of  Rejected  Freight. 


On  rejected  or  re-ordered  freight  a  charge  of  trine  ($9.00)  dollars  per  lighter  shall  be  made  for  each 
movement  between  points  within  the  free  lighterage  limits ;  the  published  rates  for  towing  to  pomti 
the  free  lighterage  limits  to  apply  in  addition  to  the  above  charge. 

If  tbe  freight  ia  not  unloaded  within  the  established  free  time  from  arrival  at  point  to  which  lighter 
ill  originally  ordered,  the  charge  for  demurrage  as  provided  in  the  tarifT  of  the  oelivering  line  will  be 
id  for  any  excess  over  such  free  time,  to  addition  to  the  charge  aboye  provided  for  extra  towage* 

-Cartage  and  Ferriage  Rates  on  Less  than  Carload  Shipments  of 
Export  or  Domestic  Freight  (see  Note). 

f  The   following  charges  will  apply  on  less  than   carload   shipments  of  export  or  domestic  freight 
tote)  bandied  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company':!  draymen  and  will  be  in  addition  to  the  inland 


4 
I 

i 


I  fate* 


(aj — Singly  shipments,  less  than  200  pounds....  .     ,, , 80  cents  each 

200  to    4J>S>       "       inclusive. .*.      75      '•      '* 

•»  **         f»500^"  199D       '•  '* fl.OOeach. 

••  •*         2000  pounds  and  over.* 5  cents  per  100  pounds. 

rFr«m  ftAjf  fUtkAo  Mxiih  of  2Sr4  SirH^,  Nonln  Ritrtr.  Naw  Vorl;  sidt  tod  Utb  3Lre«t.  E*«t  [Uver«  N«w  York  tide,  to  unj 

mptm  aorili  of  2lrd  Sir««4,  Mftrtb  lli¥«r.  •nd  HiL  3ir««U  Eju&  Rirer;  or 

IFftta  uiv  fiinon  nnnb  <»r  28Td  Strtel,  Mor<b  R^var.  und   Mth  StrMt,  C&aL  River,  to  «j)y  atauBihip  pi«r  »oulli,Qf  23rd  Si^-wV, 


lytr.  fttid  llih  Street,  E*«t  Ri<r«r,  tb*  f-artACti  charg«  w^ll  b»  iO  per  c«at,  io  nddttioD  bo  lb*  fortgot&g  ntm 
'     "      '   River,  [M»r  *>2  i*  ooulb  of  inri  Strwii  »nd  pwr  04  t\orth  of  23ni  Slriwt. 


I  Oq  Ik*  Korl 

1  t)n  iLft  EaiL  ftiYc 


rhs  bigbe»i  Mttththi^d  piM  number  i»  t^,  ioati«d  ■mUi  of  Ulb  Street 


(b) — ^Deliveries  from  New  York  stations  to  vessels  m  Brooklyn,    Jersejt  City    and    Hoboken 
[|crccot.  in  addition  to  the  rates  shown  in  Section  (a)  of  this  Rule,  plus  75  cents  for  ferriage  on  each  4000 
IfBuadiior  fraction  thereof. 


^  any 


I  fQ|».j^iticIcs  of  a  particularly  heavy  or  bulky  oaiure  cannot  be  handled  at   the  cnarges   above 
p,bttt  will  be  subject  to  such  charges  aa  may  be  arranged  for  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company's 
I  in  each  particular  case  . 

(d)'— Wfacn^carUge  and  ferriage  at  above  amounts  aggregate  more  than  six  ($6.00)  doUaxi  on  tn 
I  ibipmeot  or  nine  (|9.00)  dollars  on  a  Domestic  shipment  such  shipment  (if  not  included  in  restricted 
I  as  shown  on  pages  19  to  27)  may  be  lightered  at  a  rate  of  three  (3)  cents  per  100  pounds, 
^l  \o  a  minimum  charge  of  six  (Sfi.CK))  dollars  in  addition  to  the  New  York  rates,  in  lieu  of  cartage, 
I  for  Exportp  and  at  three  (3)  cento  per  100  pounds,  subject  to  a  minimum  charge  of  niofc  (|9.00) 
,  when  for  Domestic  destination. 


Not*-— As  an  exception  to  the  above,  the  dray  age  on  shipments  destined  to  domestic  ports  from  Penn* 
Railroad  downtown   Piers  to  the    Clyde.  Mallory,  Maine,  Morgan,   Old  Dominion,   Savannah 
i  City  Steamship  Lines  will  be  4  cenu  per  100  pounds,  minimum  charge  25  cents,  ekcepting 
BUy  heavy  and  bulky  articles.     (See  page  f 


s  per 

16) 


FiQ.  9. — Coutluued 


l^lk 


23,— Continued. 

The  foUowiog  tnuisfer  chitges  wilt  Apply  on  the  light  and  botky  or  heavy  Mticlci  i_ 
^itUvery  to  tlie  Clydtt  Mallory.  Mftitiep  Morgan,  Old  DominioQ,  Savannah  and  Texaa  Otft 


Heavy  or  bulky  machinery,  such  as  boilers,  blowers,  latbcs, 
looQts,  cotton  gins,  etc,  (not  sewing  machines  or  fttfU 
thereof,  or  machines  or  machinery:  it.  D. ,  when  compactly 
boxed  or  crated  in  package  of  not  unusual  size  or  weight). 
stoves  and  parts  thereof,  heavy  iron  safes,  beavy  castings, 
heavy  pieces  of  stone .  loose  chain,  anchors,  iron  or  wood 
lantcs  and  vats,  fire  plugs,  fountains,  car  wheels  or  axles, 
locomotive  wheels,  locomotive  tires  and  frogs,  and  swif  cbcs 
— also  structural  iron,  rails,  steel  or  iron  bars  atjd  iron 
t  ovei  2M  fc«t  in  length  Plate  steel  or  iron  ovec 
.^le«t  by  10  feci,  coils  of  rope  and  reels  of  cable  or  wire, 
mh  weighing  2O0O  pounds  or  over,. , 

Ftttnltttrr,  step  Udders,  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  wire  window  m 
door  screens,  large  and  bulky  packages  of  light  weighty 
such  as  baskets   not   nested,    nirr    sieves,   bird   CBg!es» 

<t«cl:t-fv  rti  hogsheads,  tiercels  or  crates...,., .»«  *,», 

On  shipmetils  of  2C>0  pounds  sxmI  under 
On  ihipincuts  of  over  200  pound*.  . 

Organs 

Pianos  ...,..., ,- , * ...,-.,.,., 


rs;.' 


abo\*e,  *^ 
eition.  I, 


V^thicles,  crated  (except  Antomobfle^) 
Automobtltt^  actual  weight. 

Oi       '        '     ht  and  bulky  r.  ■ 


ii' 

^ 

4 

50 

t 

%m 

16 

71 

!5 

JOO 

vviiJ  apply  and 
weights  and  dimti. 


i_ 


^s  enumeraied  below  mad  < 
vn  equtpinrtif 

^folklWS; 

\  IrottOKl 
V***,  «>|ic«t  Oxaic,  f 
hanftitttobviti 
•a  If  ligliicri^. 


(6)-'CartA0t  rrom  PtnnsYlvama  Railroad  Stalten,  it  Jersey  Cttr,  IL  I.,  to 
City  or   llobokea   (wre  pages  47  aiid  iS)  wtH   be  f>erformed  subject  to  conditions  aad  at 
freight  tariff,  0.  O,  -I.  C  C.  No.  402<^,  atid  reissues  thereof.     (See  Rule  »— 14), 

24.— Enf\ployment  of  Additional  Equipment  in  Handling  Heavy' 
Bulk  Freight  West-bound. 

Atl 
Itufe  S5 

It' 

Br 
^-      *.  ti'-  ■' '  '  -- 

I  (grOK^  «^r  net,  m*,  rati', 
fllonling   •  'X  m  car  i^  done  at  ivjxjk^c  iA  ihc  irghscr, 

[25.-'E  und  and  West-bound  Allowances,  to  Outside 

for  Lightering  Heavy  Articles. 

TKr  MlMwiii^  4rr  the  inaxunum  allowances  per  act  or  gfoai  toii«  aa  rated,  to  be  qimIi 
k  for  Iratidhii^  hra\  v  Aittclf^  weighiug  3  tons  or  orert.to  spoty  oo  bdth  can^bottad  aa4  i 
pt«  ,  any  b.tl,tii«r  of  ^^*u^  ^lupmenl  (pieces  weighing les  tim  )  tons  each)  hsadl 
rSsma  liiM«  ahali  U  i ;  rtgtilar  Itghtersge  rate.  noC  exceeding  3  cems  per  10(1 1 

hfo  iipto3i<Q«s> * .- ^ $     OSpertOOf 

ovxf    3  toas  a&d  np  t^  20  iato%. .  i  cvi  ^^  ii^q^ 

•*  *♦         w    ^n    ••      ♦*       "*    3Qi   **  *• 

••  •!         ^*    $0    **     •*       •*    35    '*  "    ** 

•*  ••  ••      JJ       •»         •«  •«      ^     M     _^^  j  ;j',     »-  ,    . 

H  M  •»    ^    M      ••       «4    1^   ••  ».,  ;  ro    '     "• 

*•  "  "    4&    ••      •*       ••    SO   •♦  _..,,,    4^^  *^      * 

Iftotnnm  pai-ttsat  f«f  aay  ooeddhiYn' ......_  20  00 

bU  of  htmrf  artklcv,  ttay  Bicce  of  whidi  w««glu  none  tkatt  SO  totta  MrtH  w  i 
fllBWiiMVi  asTMifid  i«r  «ilh  Uie  tauaiyhmnU  Railtpad  Coapay  is  ; 

iifv  Itoi •rium CMt|««f>iftts>riHi  trisckaec  »oeors> iwd amtj 

^  flui  |i;>  W  M  8lffMlGlur«r itttil Cif  •Pdjr.  aaA«aflr  ttelt  Cu  mth  s  mmLmum of 
v«t  Ito  ftfulit  UfMwict  tOmmmmtM  i«M»  fgWuMii  iv  nay  «o«  diftm^i  ^ 
Villi  tMA«  elMiMB  luiii  itolHi  li|»lg%i  iHili  lA  bt  oollHMi,  wbtt  wikM 
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41  miles.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  these  wharves  are 
onder  steel  sheds  built  of  modern  and  approved  con- 
struction at  a  cost  of  $3,500,000,  some  of  them  equipped 
with  telpherage  and  other  improved  apparatus  for 
loading,  unloading,  and  distributing  cargo. 

All  factories  or  wholesale  establishments  at  any  point 
on  the  railroads  entering  the  city  are  connected  with  the 
wharves  by  the  public  belt  line,  switching  charges  being 
$2  per  car.  F'reight  is  loaded  into  the  vessels,  wliich 
are  usually  anchored  alongside  the  sheds.  Freight  has 
hitherto  been  lightered  alongside  of  vessels  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  though  now  it  is  reported  that  the 
Southeni  Pacific  is  making  new  arrangements  which  will 
promote  cotton  exports  and  which  will  involve  extensive 
lighterage  to  ship's  side.  This  will  obviate  the  moving 
of  vessels  after  each  cargo. 

The  great  extent  to  which  the  State  owns  the  water- 
front and  wharves,  together  with  the  city  ownership  of 
the  belt  railroad,  gives  promise  that  New  Orleans  will 
have  the  most  perfect  terminal  co-ordination  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  thought  that  public  ownership  of 
the  duck  facilities  insures  against  discrimination  in  favor 
of  any  one  railroad  or  steamship  line  or  of  the  two 
combined.  New  steel  sheds  are  being  constructed  as  they 
are  required  by  the  increasing  steamship  services  of  the 
port,  at  least  five  new  lines  having  recently  arranged  to 
make  New  Orleans  a  terminus  or  a  port  of  cali  At 
Port  Chalmette  (six  miles  below  New  Orleans),  at 
Westwego  (opposite  New  Orleans),  and  at  Gretna  and 
Algiers  (four  or  five  miles  farther  down  the  river)  are 
important  terminals  of  railway  and  coastwise  steamer 
lijies  with  wharves,  some  of  w^hich  can  accommodate 
four  or  five  ocean  steamers  at  a  time. 
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Bath  imports  and  exports  through  the  part  of  N«w 
Orleans  have  steadily  increased  for  many  years  past 
Imports  especially  have  grown  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
those  of  New  York,  due,  in  part,  to  the  well-organized 
lines  of  fruit  steamers  plying  to  and  from  the  West 
Indies  and  Central  America,  The  principal  imports  of 
New  Orleans  are  coffee,  bananas  and  other  tropical 
fruits,  and  the  largest  exports  are  lumber,  grain,  cotton^ 
rice,  sugar,  and  molasses. 

(c)  The  Port  of  San  Francisco 


The  largest  and  most  important  harbor  on  the  Pacific 
coast  is  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  has  a  shore  line  lOO 
miles  in  length  and  an  area  of  250  square  miles,  24 
square  miles  of  which  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
San  Francisco  and  used  as  an  anchorage  ground*  The 
city  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  northern  end  of  the  penin- 
sula separating  the  southern  arm  of  the  bay  from  the 
ocean,  has  a  shore  line  about  10  miles  in  length,  on 
which  11,400  feet  of  seawall  have  been  constructed  in 
water  from  10  to  24  feet  deep.  The  docks  will  accom- 
modate at  one  time  more  than  220  vessels,  allowing  an 
average  of  250  feet  to  each  vessel  The  best  wharves 
are  140  feet  in  width  with  slips  220  feet  wide  and  an 
average  length  of  about  600  feet. 

A  large  portion  of  the  facilities  of  w^hich  the  harbor 
of  San  Francisco  boasts  may  be  attributed  to  public 
ownership  of  the  waterfront  It  is  said  that  this  port 
has  supported  itself  for  more  than  fifty  years  without 
a  dollar  of  appropriation  from  either  local  or  State 
treasuries.    During  this  time  it  has  not  only  constructed 
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the  port  but  has  paid  all  ninning  charges,  the  cost  of 
labor  and  the  cost  of  construction,  to  meet  the  great 
increase  in  commerce.  Within  the  last  three  years 
$10,000,000  worth  of  bonds  have  been  issued  for  the 
improvement  of  port  facilities,  $9,000,000  being  for  har- 
bor improvements  and  $1,000,000  for  sixty-three  blocks 
of  land  to  add  to  the  port  f ront^ 

A  nominal  wharfage  charge,  uniformly  5  cents  per  ton 
for  all  classes,  is  made  on  merchandise.  Vessels  fre- 
quently pay  this  charge  in  lieu  of  dockage  for  the  use 
of  the  wharves.  The  regular  dockage  rate  ranges  from 
2  cents  up  to  $2  a  ton  per  day.  Within  the  past  two 
years  the  Harbor  Commission  has  reduced  rates  10  per 
cent  to  shippers. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  docks  the  State  owns  and  operates 
a  belt  railroad,  which  receives  cars,  by  car  ferries,  from 
the  railway  terminals  across  the  bay  and  distributes 
them  among  the  freight  houses,  warehouses,  and  factories 
around  the  waterfront  A  section  serves  the  piers  and 
there  are  several  miles  of  private  spurs  owned  by  Indus- 
trial  and  railroad  companies.  San  Francisco's  foreign 
trade  shows  a  steady  growth  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
In  1913  exports  increased  30  per  cent  over  1912 ;  imports, 
however,  showed  only  a  small  increase. 

Just  across  from  San  Francisco,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  bay,  is  the  city  of  Oakland,  the  terminus  of  the 
trans-continental  railways.  The  waterfront  at  Oakland 
has  been  controlled  almost  exclusively  by  private  inter- 
ests, chiefly  by  the  railroads.  The  city  is  now  making 
energetic  efforts  to  acquire  municipal  control  and  to 


▼  Address  of  J,  W.  Dwyer,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Harbof 
CommlBsioDers,  San  FraDcisco,  at  the  meeting  of  the  NatioDal  Asaoda* 
Aon  of  Port  Authorities.  Deceinb€r  10,  1912. 
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develop  certain  portions  of  the  watertront,  building  new 
and  necessarily  longer  piers  from  the  shallow  shore  line 
to  the  deeper  waters  of  the  channel  and  making  a  bid 
for  increased  patronage  by  ocean  steamships. 

(d)  Puget  Sound  Ports 

Seattle,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Puget  Sounds 
has  a  harbor  with  an  area  of  about  800  acres  and  a  water 
front  6  miles  in  length.  Owing  to  tlie  depth  of  the  water, 
vessels  can  anchor  at  few  places  in  the  bay.  Railways 
(especially  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Nortliern 
or  affiliated  companies)  occupy  almost  the  entire  length 
of  the  active  waterfront^  own  a  large  proportion  of  the 
docks,  wharves,  and  warehouses,  and  control  a  largo 
share  of  the  transportation  agencies  operating  on  Pugol 
Sound  and  the  neighboring  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean* 

As  at  Seattle,  a  large  share  of  the  city  waterfront  of 
Taconia  is  owned  by  railroads   (chiefly  the   Northern 
Pacific).    The  active  harbor  extends  for  a  distance  of 
about  4  miles,  with  an  extensive  system  of  wharves, 
warehouses,  and  good  facilities  for  loading  and  dis- 
charging.   A  number  of  lesser  ports  are  also  included 
in  the  Puget  Sound  district,  notably,  Port  Towns*     ' 
Olyrapia,  Bellingham,  Everett,  and  other  cities.    Pae.^. 
liners  do  u  large  export  business  from  Puget  Sound  to 
the  Orient,  especially  in  lumber  and  flour.    This  traffic 
has  practically  doubled  in  ten  years,  while  imports,  al- 
though   far   below   exports  i^  value,   have  more,  ihan 
trebled.     Ships  frequently  load  partly  at.  Seattle  and 
partly  at  Tacoma, 

5-  Port  akd  Tekminal  Chabges 

Port  charges  and  direct  or  incidental  terminal  charges 
on  vessels  and  water  borne  freight  vary  at  different  porta. 
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Local  pilotage  charges  are  frequently  compulsory,  and 
towage  rates,  wharfage,  and  stevedore  charges  follow  do 
standard  scale.  Vessel  owners  usually  pay  pilotage  and 
towage,  harbor  dues  or  harbor-master '8  fees,  dockage, 
and  quarantine  charges;  on  the  other  hand,  wharfage 
charges,  that  is,  charges  against  the  freight,  are  often 
included  in  the  freight  rate. 

While  some  of  the  States  exempt  from  taxation  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  the  Federal  Government 
imposes  a  tonnage  tax  on  vessels  entering  the  ports  of 
the  Unit4?d  States  from  foreign  ports,  whether  owned 
in  America  or  abroad,  A  duty  of  3  cents  per  ton  at  each 
entry,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  15  cents  per  ton 
in  any  one  year,  is  now  imposed  on  all  vessels  entered 
in  any  port  of  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  port 
or  place  in  North  America,  Central  America,  the  West 
Indies,  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Bermuda  Islands,  the 
coast  of  South  America  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
or  Newfoundland.  A  duty  of  6  cents  per  ton,  not  to 
exceed  30  cents  per  ton  per  annum,  is  imposed  on  all 
vessels  entered  from  any  other  foreign  ports,  excepting, 
however,  vessels  in  distress  or  not  engaged  in  trade.  No 
vessel  belonging  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
trading  between  two  ports  within  the  United  States  or 
employed  in  the  banks,  whale,  or  other  fisheries,  is  sub- 
ject to  tonnage  taxation  or  duty,  if  licensed,  registered, 
or  enrolled*  A  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton,  designated  as 
** light  money,"  is  also  levied  in  exceptional  cases  on 
vessels  not  of  the  United  States  entering  the  ports  of  the 
United  States. 

Some  of  the  States,  particularly  on  the  South  Atlantic 
coast,  make  sailing  vessels  liable  for  pilotage  charges 
i!ven  if  a  pilot  is  not  employed.    Some  of  the  States,  too, 
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for  a  Gonsideratlon,  issue  animal  Ueend^a  relieving  the 
vessel  from  the  necessity  of  taking  a  pilot 

Sailing  vessels  and  barges  are  generally  moved  about 
harbors  by  tow  boats  while  steamships  very  frequently 
employ  the  services  of  such  boats  in  docking  and  undock* 
ing.  Towage  rates  vary  according  to  the  class,  tonnage^ 
and  draft  of  vessels,  the  distance  towed,  condition  of 
weather,  eta  The  rate  is  usually  fixed  on  the  tonnage^ 
net  or  gross,  of  the  vessel  towed  or  on  her  cargo-carrying 
capacity.  At  some  ports  a  certain  minimum  schedule  of 
rates  is  maile  by  agreement  among  towing  interests,  while 
at  others,  rates  are  controlled  by  a  single  company  and 
not  infrequently  are  the  result  of  ** bargaining"  between 
captains. 

Althuugh  of  minor  importance,  charges  known  as 
quarantine  fees  are  sometimes  made  under  the  publie 
health  laws  of  a  State  for  the  fumigation  of  vessels  and 
cargo  or  for  sanitary  inspection. 

Harbor  dues  or  harbor-master*s  fees  are  somctimea 
imposed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of 
port  regulations  providing  for  the  safety  and  accommo- 
dation of  vessels  in  the  harbor  or  at  the  docks.  Thus,  at 
New  Orleans,  the  Board  of  Port  Authorities  charges  ves* 
sels  of  less  tlian  100  tons  $2.50,  vessels  of  from  100  to 
500  tons  $5.00,  and  vessels  of  500  tons  and  over  certain 
other  rates  fixed  by  statute.  Vessels  using  sheds  pro- 
vided by  the  Commission  pay  an  additional  charge  of 
one-half  cent  per  net  register  ton  per  24  hours,  and 
dockage  rates  are  2  cents  per  ton  per  day  for  the  first 
three  days  and  1  cent  per  ton  per  day  for  the  next  three 
days. 

The  charges  for  wharf  and  dock  facilities  show  little 
nniformity,  whether  publicly  or  privately  fixed.    For  the 
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most  part  the  rates  are  determined  by  agreement,  charges 
by  the  trip  usually  being  based  on  the  size  of  the  vessel, 
the  frequency  of  its  trips,  the  length  of  time  for  which 
the  wharf  is  used,  the  volume  of  freight  handled,  and 
other  considerations. 

The  principal  port  terminal  charges  on  freight  are 
charges  for  landing  facilities,  loading  and  unloading 
charges,  incidental  transfer  expenses  such  as  lighterage, 
cartage,  storage,  or  warehousing,  and  sometimes  demur- 
rage when  vessels  are  not  loaded  or  unloaded  within  a 
certain  time.  While  on  package  freight  the  port  or 
terminal  charges  are  sometimes  paid  by  shippers  or 
consignees  as  a  separate  item,  they  are  more  generally 
absorbed  by  the  water  carrier  or  connecting  rail  line  or 
included  in  the  freight  rate. 

The  charges  for  transshipping  cargoes  are  mainly  for 
labor  and  for  the  use  of  mechanical  appliances,  varying 
according  to  the  freight,  the  manner  of  handling,  and 
the  scale  of  wages.  The  expense  of  handling  pjickage 
freight  is  usually  borne  by  tli(»  navigation  companies;  in 
bulk  cargoes,  either  by  vessel  owners  or  shippi^rs,  as 
agreed.  Proper  stowage  and  expc^ditious  handling 
require  a  considerable  degree  of  skill  and  nvr  more 
generally  done  by  the  crew  of  a  V(»ss('l,  altliouicli  special 
stevedores  are  sometimes  en.ira.^cd  by  sliippers  (»r  by 
shipowners,  as  may  be  agrr(»d. 

Handling  charges  on  grain  are  known  as  elevator 
charges  and  include*  receiving,  storai^c,  weiirhinir,  scr(»en- 
ing,  blowing,  mixing,  delivery  to  cars  or  ve><els,  and 
other  incidental  charges  wliieli  anionnl  to  from  one  hall* 
to  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  or  nioro  per  bushel.  A  trim- 
ming charge  for  distributing  tlu»  coal  in  a  boat  so  that 
the  load  will  not  shift  and  so  that  tho  weii^^ht  will  bi* 
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properly  distributed,  must  sometimes  be  paid  on 
ments  of  coaL    This  cliarge  is  3  cents  a  ton  on 
^-»w  York  and  7  cents  a  ton  on  schooners  at  NorfoD 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

1,  Mention  some  of  the  hai'bor  improvements  which 
been  undertaken  by  the  national  government. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a  '* harbor  trust"  as  uaed  in 
Britain  If 

3-  Why  is  the  control  of  terminal  facilities  so  importa  , 

4.  How  does  ownership  of  terminal  facilities  in  this  eoc 
compare  with  ownei'ship  in  European  countries?     What 
reason  for  the  difFereneet 

5.  W^hat  services  are  inehided  in  terminal  fai-ilitit-sf 

6.  What  two  iuji>ortant  problems,  aecordin^'  to  Mr.  Hi 
do  our  ports  face  today  ? 

7.  What  are  the  chief  types  of  freight-handlmg  mad 
used  in  loading  and  unloading  vess^^^ls? 

8.  Name  the  most  important  seaports  of  the  United  St 

9.  What  is  meant  by  '* ports  of  entry**! 

10.  What  are  some  of  the  causes  for  congelation  of  tra 
the  port  of  New  York  ? 

11.  What  is  meant  by  a  lighter?     Explain  the  meanin| 
use  of  the  term  *' lighterage  free/* 

12.  Explain  the  Bush  Terminal. 

13.  Explain  the  free-storage  privileges,  on  goods  intende 
export,  granted  by  tlie  trunk  lines  from  the  East  and  by  the^ 
England  lines  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

14.  Explain  the  main  features  of  the  port  of  New  Orlea 

15.  What  tenniiial  advantages  are  claimed  for  New  Orl^ 

16.  Explain  the  harbor  faeilities  of  San  Franeiscc. 

17.  WMiat  is  the  significance  of  the  city  of  Oakland  ia] 
neetion  with  the  port  of  San  Francisco f 

18.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  harbor  facilities  of  most  of  It 
Puget  Sound  portiif 

19.  What  port  eharges  are  usually  paid  by  a  vessel  nod 
charges  are  included  in  tiie  freight  rateT 

20.  Explain  tonnage  taxes  as  applied  to  vessels^ 

21.  Flow  are  towage  charges  handled? 

22.  What  is  meant  by  a  trimming  charge? 

23.  What  is  a  stevedore? 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

MTSSTfWTFFI  VAULET  RACT  TERRIT0RT 

1.  CONSTBUOTION  OF  BaTBS  TO  NbW  ObLBAVS 

The  adjustment  to  be  considered  here  will  be  that 
used  in  establishing  rates  to  Mississippi  Valley  Terri- 
tory, which  is  outlined  on  Map  5  of  the  Atlas  of  Traffic 
Maps.  This  map,  as  well  as  the  description  thereon, 
should  be  referred  to  in  order  that  the  boundaries  of 
this  territory  and  the  points  embraced  therein  may  be 
definitely  fixed. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  work  it  seems  well  to  sub- 
divide the  points  located  in  this  territory  as  follows: 
(1)  Points  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico;  (2)  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  junction  points; 
and  (3)  local  points. 

2.  Developmbnt  of  Watbb  Competition 

The  part  that  water  competition  has  played  in  the 
development  of  the  rate  structures  in  the  South  is 
brought  out  very  strongly  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  its  various  investigations.  While  it  is 
true  that  traffic  on  the  Mississippi  River  has  dwindled 
to  a  very  small  amount  and  that  the  water  competition 
from  this  source  may  be  considered  as  potential,  yet  a 
very  aggressive  competition  is  established  by  the  Mor- 
gan and  the  Mallory  lines,  serving  the  ports  of  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  and  Mobile.    The  southbound  ton- 
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nage  from  Seaboard  Territory  of  the  Morgan  Line 
for  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  calendar  year  for 
1911  aggregated  246,000  tons  and  during  the  same 
period  the  deliveries  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  were  but  577  tons. 
From  this,  it  would  seem  that,  considering  the  competi- 
tion of  markets  and  the  volume  of  traffic  involved,  the 
rates  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  must 
be  considered  as  a  controlling  factor  in  this  adjustment 
All  points  located  adjacent  to  the  seaboard  have  the 
advantage  of  location  over  such  markets  as  St  Louis, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  other  points  located  on  inland 
waterways.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
operation  on  the  high  seas  is  considerably  less  than 
that  for  inland  river  navigation,  owing  to  the  greater 
size  of  the  vessels  and  the  consequently  larger  cargoes 
that  may  be  carried,  and  the  absence  of  currents  and 
of  shoal  water. 

3.  EJastebn  Cttibs  Adjustment 

(a)  All-Water  Rates  from  New  York,  N.  7. 

The  uninsured  all-water  rates  from  New  York  City 
to  New  Orleans,  are  made  by  the  Morgan  Line  Steamers 
as  follows,  subject  to  the  Official  Classification: 


,.  1      2      3      4      5      e 

Rat«i 70      60      60      40      36      30 

These  rates  are  also  applied  from  the  other  North 
Atlantic  cities,  namely,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more.  Via  the  Morgan  Line  there  is  also  a  system  of 
through  rates  from  interior  eastern  territory,  including 
the  Potomac  Gateways.  This  system  is  to  apply  the 
port,  proper,  rate  from  the  interior  point,  provided  the 
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charge  of  the  rail  or  fhe  boat  line  up  to  the  port  added 
to  the  transfer  cost  to  shipside  does  not  exceed  the 
mazinimn  figure  which  the  steamship  line  is  willing  to 
absorb.  Any  excess  over  the  TnaiimnTn  absorption  is 
added  to  the  through  rate. 

(b)  RaO-and-Water  Rates  from  New  York,  N.  7. 

The  insured  water-and-rail  rates  to  New  Orleans  from 
the  eastern  seaboard  cities  and  points  taking  the  same 
rates,  via  the  Atlantic  Ports  south  of  Baltimore,  are 
made  the  following  differentials  greater  than  the  corre- 
sponding all-water  rates : 


12       3       4       6       0 

DifferaDtmli 26      20      16      10      8       S 

From  interior  eastern  points  the  rates  via  the  South 
Atlantic  Ports  are  made  the  same  as  the  rates,  from 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  as  the 
case  may  be,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  amounts  of 
the  charges  to  shipside  which  are  required  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  vessel  lines  south  of  the  ports  of  trans- 
shipment. Here  the  situation  is  as  described  concerning 
the  corresponding  rates  via  the  Morgan  Line. 

(c)  AU-Rail  Rates  from  New  Tork,  N.  T. 

The  all-rail  rates  from  New  York  are  as  follows,  sub- 
ject to  the  Official  Classification: 

Claflses 1        2       8       4       6       • 

Rates 118      08      78      61      60     44 

While  not  made  on  a  definite  relationship  to  the  all- 
water  rates,  they  are  substantially,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter,  as  at  present  fixed  upon,  were  made  with  the 
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all-rail  competition  definitely  established.  It  is  af 
interest,  in  passings  to  observe  that  from  the  North 
Atlantic  cities  and  contiguous  shipping  points  the 
greater  volume  of  the  traffic  to  New  Orleans  is  controlled 
by  the  all-water  route,  only  the  heavy  or  bulky  freight 
moving  via  the  all-rail  routes, 

(d)  From  Boston,  Mass,,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  BaUi- 

more,  Md, 

The  rates  from  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia, 
as  well  as  from  interior  eastern  territory,  are  made 
with  relation  to  the  rates  from  New  York  under  the 
Trunk  Line  adjustment 

(e)  From  Virginia  Cities 


The  all-rail  rates  from  the  Virginia  Cities  are  the 
same  as  the  water-and-rail  rates  from  Baltimore, 

To  Mobile,  Ala,,  the  uninsured  all-water  rates  from 
New  York  are  the  following  differentials  higher  than 
the  corresponding  rates  to  New  Orleans: 


Glfttiei, 
Diffi 


1 
5 


2 


3 

4 


4 
4 


Consequently,  these  differences  are  carried  out  in  the 
water-and-rail  and  the  all-rail  rates. 


(/)  From  Eastern  Points  to  Mississippi  River  Points 

The  rates  from  eastern  territory  to  Helena,  Ark.^ 
Greenville,  Qulfport,  Natchez,  and  Vicksburg,  Miss.^ 
are  in  line  with  the  following  rates  from  New  York : 

ClMM .....  1     2a456ABCDEHF 

All-rul  rttM .,118  98  78  61  50  44  44  44  44  44  50  61  8S 

WaUMiid-rmil  tmim. .  .104  06  7S  61  50  44  40  49  41  40  69  60  80 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  all-rail  rates  are  the  same 
as  those  to  New  Orleans,  assimilated,  however,  to  the 
Southern  Classification.  The  all-rail  and  the  water- 
and-rail  rates  to  Baton  Bonge  and  Bayon  Sara,  La., 
are  the  same  as  the  all-rail  rates  to  Vicksbnrg. 

The  Morgan  Line  carries  via  New  Orleans  uninsured 
rates  which  are  a  maximum  of  the  following  differ- 
entials less  than  the  rates  via  the  South  Atlantic  Ports 
to  Baton  Bouge  and  Bayou  Sara,  La.,  and  Natchez  and 
Vicksburg,  Miss. : 

Clanes 123456ABCDEHF 

Dififerentials 18  14  11   8644444688 

(g)  From  Tennessee  Junction  Points 

Bates  from  junction  points  in  west  Tennessee  and 
interior  Mississippi  Valley  Territory  to  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi Biver  points  and  Mobile  are  generally  made 
the  same  as  in  the  reverse  direction;  from  local  points 
in  the  same  territories  the  rates  are  made  on  the 
respective  local  bases  of  the  several  direct  lines,  but  not 
exceeding  the  lowest  combination.  From  local  points 
in  central  and  east  Tennessee,  in  Kentucky,  and  in 
Southeastern  Territory,  the  normal  basis  is  the  lowest 
combination,  except  where  the  local  scale  of  any  direct 
line  makes  less.  However,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
manufactured  commodities  and  the  like,  there  are  rates 
from  these  local  points  which  are  the  same  or  slightly 
higher  than  the  rates  from  some  near  common  or 
junction  point. 

(fe)  From  Carolina  Territory 

From  Carolina  Territory  there  are  numerous  rates 
which  do  not  exceed  the  corresponding  rates  from  the 
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Virginia    Cities;    otherwiBe,    the    lowest    combination 
applies. 

4,  Class  Bates 

The  rates  from  St.  Louis  and  Lonisville  to  New  Orleans 
which  have  been  fixed  by  river  competition  are  used  as 
the  basis  for  determining  the  rates  from  points  in  Con- 
tral  Freight  Association  and  Western  Trunk  Lone  terri- 
tories to  these  points,  and  are  as  follows : 

ClBamm 1234    56ABCDEHF 

Rates. .  go  76  66  50  40  35  26  38  26  20  28  57  45 

As  a  general  proposition ^  the  rates  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  Orleans  and  points  taking  the  same  rates  were 
fixed,  primarily,  to  meet  water  competition.  To  the 
rates  of  the  Anchor  Line  of  steamboats  and  barges  (a 
concern  iu  operation  on  the  Mississippi  River  for  many 
years,  but  now  defunct),  certain  insurance  differentials 
were  added,  the  resultant  figures  being  adopted  as  the 
corresponding  all-rail  rates.  There  have  been  varia- 
tions from  this  basic  principle,  in  that  the  all-water 
rates  from  New  York  and  other  eastern  cities  to  New 
Orleans  are  reflected  in  the  adjustment  from  St  Louis, 
Chicago,  and  other  western  points  to  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  one  of  the  principal 
lines  serving  New  Orleans  to  make  the  same  rates,  or 
only  slightly  higher  ones,  from  Chicago  on  some  of  the 
highly  competitive  commodities  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East  as  from  New 
York-  This  ocean  competition  has  necessarily  caused 
the  rates  to  Baton  Rouge,  Vicksburg,  and  other  points 
ouatomarily  taking  New  Orleans  rates  to  be  reduced. 
Bates  corresponding  with  those  thus  made  from  Chixsago 
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ware  fixed  from  St.  Louis  on  fhe  ooBtomary  differan- 
tial  basis. 

Again,  a  few  of  fhe  commodity  adjustments  from 
the  Central  West  have  been  due  to  other  than 
water-oompetitiye  conditions.  The  sonthem  lines  are 
not  in  control  of  the  traflSo  between  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi Biver  points  and  other  border  points  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  lower  Mississippi  Biver  points  on  the 
other  handy  as  the  western  lines  (that  is,  those  operating 
through  Missonriy  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana)  actively 
compete  between  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Dubuque, 
etc.,  on  the  one  hand  and  Memphis,  Vidksburg,  New 
Orleans,  eta,  on  the  other  hand.  On  numerous  occa- 
sions these  lines  have  fixed  commodity  rates  which  are 
reflected  in  the  rates  of  the  southern  lines  from  St. 
Louis  and  points  east  thereof. 

Points  of  origin  in  the  state  of  Illinois  and  in  Cen- 
tral Freight  Association  Territory,  etc.,  are  grouped 
into  sub-territories  or  sections;  each  of  these  groups  is 
given  the  name  of  a  prominent  point  within  it  and 
includes  all  points  of  origin,  whether  competitive  or 
non-competitive.  The  joint  working  arrangements  be- 
tween the  southern  and  the  northern  lines  interested 
provide  that  the  rates  made  on  the  differential  relation- 
ship described  in  Table  53  shall  be  the  minimum  rates, 
it  being  left  with  the  initial  lines  to  determine  whether 
they  wish  to  make  rates  quite  so  low  as  the  basis  may 
permit  From  points  in  Central  Freight  Association 
Territory  particularly,  the  initial  lines  have  not  found 
it  necessary  to  establish  such  an  extensive  list  of  com- 
modity rates  as  that  applied  from  St.  Louis  and  the 
Ohio  Biver. 


^                             CHAPTER  XV                                ^^M 

^^^^P                 1.  Afplioation  of  Class  Bates                         ^H 

^H^      (a)  From  Ohio  River  Points  and  Related  Territory        ^^ 

^V       In  Table  53  are  given  the  differentials   (over  and          1 
nnder  the  St.  Louis-Louisville-New  Orleans  rates)  which          1 
are  applicable  from  groups  located  on  or  adjacent  to      ^M 
the  Ohio  Eiver  and  from  groups  in  Western  Tnink      ^^ 
Line  Territory  and  which  are  used  in  the  construction      ^1 
of  rates  to  New  Orleans.                                                         ^| 

TABLE  53                                                 ^ 

Differentials  Applicable  fbom  Groups  Located  on  oe          1 
Eelatbd  to  the  Ohio  River                                 | 

^^^^H         Fbom  Groups 

Dtitsrct<tui0  Ovbr  or  Under  twe  St.        ^^I 

Loui8-New  Orleans  or  Louiavillb-            ^^B 

New  Orleans  Ratea  Except'                ^^| 

Aa  Noted                                     1 

Differentiais   in   Onte   per    100   Pounds              1 

Except  m  Noted                                  | 

■ 

Claases'                                         I 
123466ABCDEHF*       ^^ 

Cftiro  (tinder) *....*♦*,. 

15  12  10    8    7    6    4    6  5      5    5  10  10       ^^ 

15  12  10    8    7    6    4    6  5      5    6  10  10            1 

33322222  2}    2235             1 

888444332      234    4.           1 

888444322      2344             1 

888444342      2344             1 

14  11     9655443      3466             1 

20  15  10    8    7    6    6    6  6      6    5    8  12       ^M 

26  20  14  11    (»    8    8    8  8      8    7  11  16       ^| 

12  10    8643333      3466       ^B 

NiahviUa  (uodflr) , 

EruiflTille' (under) . , 

CincinnAti  (over)* 

Indi&napolia  (over) 

SpriDgfield  (aver) 

Fcofta  (over) , , , , 

Chiciigo  (ov^r) 

MUw&uke«  (over) ...  * 

Kentucky* 

>Govemed  by  the  Southern  Clasificatioo.                                                                 1 

_^          >Per  Uml.                                                                                                    _J 

^^B          "Not  pettier  per  mile  than  from  Louisville.                                                       ^^1 

^^H         ^Orvr  lodiAQApolu  group.                                                                              ^^H 
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Taking  the  St  Louis  rates  as  the  basis  and  adding  to 
or  deducting  from  them  the  differentials  shown  in 
Table  53,  through  rates  are  produced. 

Table  54  sets  forth  the  current  dass  rates  from  some 
of  the  various  groups  not  only  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  but 
to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  as  welL  The  Memphis  adjustment, 
however,  while  hinged  upon  the  adjustment  to  New  Or- 
leans will  be  taken  up  later. 

As  an  illustration,  assume  that  you  wish  to  ascertain 
the  rates  from  the  Evansville  group  to  New  Orleans. 
The  following  shows  how  these  rates  are  constructed* 

GlMBes 12345dABC     DEHF 

From    8t.    Louis    to 

New  Orleans 90  75  65604035253825    2028  57  45 

EvansyillediflFerentials    33322222    2}    2236 


Throughrates 87  72  62  48  38  33  23  36  22}  18  26  64  40 

In  th#^  application  of  the  differentials  above  stated, 
Central  Freight  Association  Territory  and  part  of 
Western  Trunk  Line  Territory  are  divided  into  groups 
corresponding  to  those  shown  in  Table  53.  The  follow- 
ing description  of  these  groups  will  be  found  to  be  of 
much  assistance  in  computing  the  rates  from  the 
territories. 

Group  1. — St.  Louis  and  Louisville  rates  apply  from 
East  St.  Louis  and  Alton,  111.,  and  from  points  between 
Alton  and  East  St.  Louis  on  direct  lines;  Oarondelet, 
Mo.,  Belleville  and  Venice,  HI.,  Jeffersonville  and  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  and  from  the  territory  in  the  state  of 
Illinois  on  and  south  of  the  line  from  East  St.  Louis, 
through  Odin,  Flora,  and  Olney,  HI.,  to  the  Indiana 
state  line  and  such  other  points  as  may  be  otherwise 
provided  for. 

Group  2. — Cairo,  HI.,  rates  apply  from  Behnont,  Mo., 
Mound  City,  HI.,  Paducah,  ColiHnbus,  and  Hickman,  Ky., 
and  such  other  points  as  may  be  otherwise  provided  for. 
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Chraup  3. — ^Nashville,  Tenn.,  rates  apply  from  such 
other  points  as  may  be  otherwise  provided  for. 

Chraup  4. — ^Evansyille,  Ind.,  rates  apply  from  Hender- 
son, Ky.|  OwensborOy  Ky.,  and  such  other  points  as  may 
be  otherwise  provided  for.  * 

Chraup  6. — Cincinnati  rates  apply  from  Arlington 
Heights,  Ohio,  Aurora,  Ind.,  Carthage,  Ohio,  Covington, 
Ky.,  Ddhi,  East  Norwood,  Edgemont,  Elmwood  Place, 
Hartwell,  Ivorydale,  and  Ivorydale  Junction,  Ohio, 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  Lockland  and  Longview,  Ohio,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  Maplewood  (Hamilton  Co.),  North  Bend, 
and  Steelton,  Ohio,  Newport,  Ky.,  and  such  other  points 
as  may  be  otherwise  provided  for. 

Chraup  6. — ^Indianapolis  rates  apply  from  Maysville, 
Ky.,  and  from  such  other  points  as  may  be  otherwise 
provided  for.  Indianapolis  rates  also  apply  from  ALsh- 
land,  Ky.,  and  Ironton  and  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  except 
that  on  iron  articles,  including  nails,  but  not  including 
iron  and  steel  rails,  the  rates  are  the  same  as  from 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Oraup  7. — Springfield  rates  apply  from  points  in  the 
following  territory:  Commencing  at  Springfield,  HI., 
thence  on  and  south  of  the  line  of  the  THinois  Central 
Railroad,  through  Clinton,  III,  to  and  including  Deca- 
tur, HI. ;  thence  on  and  south  of  the  line  of  the  Chicago, 
Indiana  &  Western  Railway,  through  Tuscola  and 
Chrisman,  HI.,  to  the  Indiana-Hlinois  State  Line;  thence 
west  of  the  Indiana-Hlinois  State  Line  to  the  line  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad;  thence  north 
of  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Rail- 
road, via  Olney,  Flora,  and  Odin,  HI.,  to  but  not  includ- 
ing East  St.  Louis,  HI. ;  thence  on  and  east  of  the  line 
of  the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  &  Northwestern  Railroad  to 
and  including  Hannibal,  Mo. ;  and  thence  on  and  south  of 
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the  line  of  the  Wabash  EaUroad,  throBgh  Chapin,  to 
Springfield,  III,  inclusive. 

Group  8. — Peoria  rates  apply  from  points  in  the  fol- 
lowing territory :  Commencing  at  Peoria,  HL,  thence  on 
and  sonth  of  the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  to  and  including  Buriington,  Iowa; 
thence  south  of  the  line  of  the  St.  Lonis,  Keokuk  &  North- 
western Railroad  to  but  not  including  Hannibal,  Mo- ; 
thence  north  of  the  line  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  to 
Springfield,  HI.;  thence  north  of  the  line  of  the  HUnols 
Central  Railroad,  via  Clinton,  to  but  not  including 
Decatur,  HI.;  thence  north  of  the  line  of  the  Chicago, 
Indiana  &  Western  Railway  to  the  Indiana-IUinois 
State  Line;  thence  west  of  the  Indiana-Illinois  State 
Line  to  the  line  of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western 
Railway;  and  thence  on  and  south  of  the  line  of  the 
Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Railway  to  Peoria,  IlL, 
inclusive. 

Group  9. — Chicago  rates  apply  from  points  in  the 
following  territory ;  Commencing  at  Chicago,  thence  via 
the  west  bank  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Indiana-Hlinois 
State  Line;  thence  west  of  the  Indiana-Illinois  State 
Line  to  the  line  of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Rail- 
way; thence  north  of  the  line  of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  & 
Western  Railway  to  but  not  including  Peoria,  111.; 
thence  north  of  the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  to  a  point  just  north  of  Burlington, 
Iowa ;  thence  via  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
through  Clinton,  Lyons,  and  Sabula,  Iowa,  to  and  includ- 
ing Savanna^  EI. ;  thence  on  and  south  of  the  line  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  to  and  includ- 
ing Freeport,  HI.;  thence  on  and  south  of  the  line  of 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway,  through  Bock- 
ford  and  Belvidere,  HI.,  to  Elgin,  HI,  including  Dundee^ 
Elgin,  Carpentersville,  and  Algonquin*  HI;  and  thenoe 
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on  and  south  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Si  Paul  Bail- 
way  to  Chicago,  inclusive. 

Oroup  i(?.i— Milwaukee  rates  apply  from  points  in  the 
following  territory:  Commencing  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
thence  on  and  south  of  the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St  Paul  Railway,  through  Brookfield  Junction, 
Wis.,  to  and  including  Waukesha,  Wis.;  thence  on  and 
east  of  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railway  to 
and  including  Leighton,  HI.;  thence  on  and  east  of  the 
line  of  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railway  to  but  not 
including  Spaulding,  HI. ;  thence  north  of  the  line  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  to  Chicago; 
and  thence  via  the  west  bank  of  Lake  Michigan  to 
Milwaukee,  inclusive;  also  from  points  on  the  line  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  from  Dubuque  to  but  not 
including  Freeport,  HI.,  and  north  of  Freeport  to 
Dodgeville  and  Madison,  Wis.,  inclusive. 

(6)  Orouping  of  Central  Freight  Association  Territory 

Rates  from  other  points  in  Central  Freight  Associa- 
tion Territory  are  made  with  relation  to  the  rates 
established  under  the  basis  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
pages.  In  the  following  description  of  the  groups  is 
given  the  basis  for  the  construction  of  the  rates. 

Oroup  A:  Indianapolis  Territory. — ^Indianapolis  ter- 
ritory is  described  as  follows :  From  points  on  and 
south  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway, 
beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Hlinois-Indiana  State  line, 
to  and  including  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  thence  east  via  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway, 
through  New  Paris,  Ohio,  to  Dayton,  Ohio;  thence  via 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Rail- 
way to  Springfield;  thence  via  the  Detroit,  Toledo  & 
Ironton  Railway  to  Washington  Court  House;  thence 
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via  the  Cmciimati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway  to 
Mussellman's;  thence  via.  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  Bailway  to  and  including  Ironton  and  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  Ashland,  Ky-,  (with  exception  named  be- 
low) and  Wellston,  Ohio ;  thence  via  the  north  bank  of 
the  Ohio  River  (not  including  Cincinnati  and  Jeffersoii- 
ville)  to  a  point  just  north  of  New  Albany;  thence  on 
the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  Bail* 
way  to  its  junction  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 
western Railroad  at  Mitchell,  Ind.;  thence  via  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad  to  but  not 
including  Vincennes;  and  thence  north  via  the  Indiana* 
Illinois  State  Line  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Exceptions, — From  Arlington  Heights,  Ohio,  Aurora, 
Ind.,  Carthage,  Cincinnati,  Delhi,  East  Norwood,  Edge- 
mont,  Elmwood  Place,  Hartwell,  Ivorydale,  and  Ivory- 
dale  Junction,  Ohio,  Jeffersonville  and  Lawrenceburg, 
Ind.,  Lockland,  Longview,  Maplewood  (Handlton  Co,), 
North  Bend,  and  Steelton,  Ohio,  the  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
rates  apply,  except  from  Jeffersonville,  Ind,,  from  which 
St*  Louis-Louisville  rates  apply* 

The  rates  from  the  Indianapolis  group  apply  from 
the  following  points: 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway : 
Stations  between  Kenova,  W,  Va,,  and  Fort  Thomas, 
Ky.  (except  Ashland,   Ky.,  and  Ironton   and 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  on  iron  articles,  including 
nails,  but  not  including  iron  or  steel  rails). 

Through  rates  from  Group  A  are  the  same  as  from 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Group  B:  Fort  Wayne-Columbus  Territory. — Fort 
Wayne-Columbus  territory  is  described  as  follows: 
From  points  north  of  the  boundary  line  of  Group  A, 
east  of  the  Blinois-Indiana  State  Line,  south  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  Michigan  state  line,  to  its  intersection 
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with  the  Indiana-Ohio  state  line  (bnt  not  induding 
points  on  and  sonth  of  the  Michigan  Central  Bailroad 
from  New  Buffalo  to  South  Bend  via  Niles) ;  thence  via 
that  line  to  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Bailroad;  thence  south  of  the  line  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Bailroad  and  east  through  Defiance  and  Deshler; 
thence  south  of  the  line  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  Bailway  to  Findlay;  thence  south  of  the  line 
of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Bail- 
way  to  Carey;  thence  south  of  the  Northern  Ohio 
Bailway  to  Sycamore;  thence  south  of  the  line  of  the 
Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  Bailway  to  Bucyrus;  thence 
south  of  the  line  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  & 
Chicago  Bailway  to  Mansfield;  thence  west  of  the  line 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Bailroad,  through  Mt.  Vernon, 
Newark,  Junction  City,  and  Glouster;  thence  west  of 
the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  Bailway  to  and  including 
Athens;  and  thence  via  an  imaginary  line  to  a  point  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  Biver  just  east  of  Pomeroy, 
following  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  Biver  to  the  point 
of  intersection  with  Group  1. 

Through  rates  from  Group  B  are  the  same  as  from 
Chicago,  HI. 

Group  C:  Vincennes  Territory. — Except  as  herein- 
after named,  Vincennes  territory  is  described  as  follows: 
Beginning  at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  thence  south  of  the  line 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Bailroad  to  but 
not  including  Mitchell,  Ind.;  thence  south  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis  &  Louisville  Bailway  to  New  Albany, 
Ind.;  thence  west  of  and  including  the  main  line  of  the 
Southern  Bailway  to  the  Indiana-Illinois  State  Line 
(including  points  on  the  branches  of  the  Southern  Bail- 
way  from  Jasper  to  but  not  including  Evansville,  Ind., 
Lincoln   City   to   Bockport,   Ind.,   inclusive,   and   from 
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Lincoln  City  to  Cannelton,  inclusive);  and  thenoe  via 
that  line  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

This  description  does  not  include  stations  in  Indiana 
on  and  south  of  the  line  of  the  Southern  Railway  from 
Mt.  Carmel  to  Louisville,  through  New  Albany,  Ind., 
and  points  located  on  the  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute 
Railroad  at  and  south  of  its  intersection  with  the  St. 
Louis  Division  of  the  Southern  Railway.  The  Southern 
^Eailway  has  also  announced  its  purpose  to  establish 
from  Oakland  City  and  Princeton,  Ind*,  to  Memphis, 
New  Orleans,  and  group,  etc.,  the  St.  Louis  basis  of 
rates,  including  all  commodities,  except  that  from 
Princeton,  Ind.,  to  the  same  points  on  articles  and  on 
Classes  C,  D,  and  F,  it  will  continue  the  use  of  the 
Evansville  rates.  From  all  local  points  on  the  St. 
Louis  Division  of  the  Southern  Railway  east  of  Mt, 
Carmel,  the  Southern  Railway  will  employ  the  St  Louis 
basis  of  rates.  The  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad 
has  announced  that  it  will  hold  from  its  junction  with 
the  Southern  Railway  the  same  rates  as  those  published 
by  the  Southern  Railway,  and  from  stations  south 
thereof  the  present  basis  of  rates  will  obtain. 

Through  rates  from  Group  C  are  the  same  as  from 
the  St.  Louis-Louisville  group. 

Group  D:  Evansville  Territory, — Evansville  terri- 
tory is  described  as  follows:  East  of  the  Dlinois* 
Indiana  State  Line,  south  and  west  of  the  boundaries 
of  Group  C  and  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River, 
except  as  provided  for  in  Group  C. 

Through  rates  from  Group  D  are  the  same  as  from 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Group  E:  Detroit-Toledo  Ternfory.— Detroit-Toledo 
territory  is  described  as  follows :  North  of  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  Group  B,  east  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
following  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  lake  to  and  inclod- 
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ing  Montague ;  thence  beginning  at  Muskegon,  following 
the  line  of  the  Toledo,  Saginaw  &  Muskegon  Railway 
to  Sheridan;  thence  north  and  east  along  the  line  of 
the  Detroit,  Grand  Bapids  &  Western  Bailroad  via 
Edmore  to  Saginaw;  thence  north  to  and  including  Bay 
City  and  West  Bay  City;  thence  via  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Bailroad  to  Vassar  (including  Caro);  thence  via 
the  Flint  &  Pere  Marquette  Bailway  to  Port  Huron; 
thence  via  the  eastern  boundary  of  Michigan  to  its 
intersection  with  the  northern  boundary  of  Ohio ;  thence 
south  of  Lake  Erie  to  but  not  including  Sandusky; 
thence  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Sandusky  west  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Bailroad,  through  Chicago  Junction, 
to  Mansfield. 

Through  rates  from  Group  E  are  the  same  as  from 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Oroup  F:  Buffalo-Pittsburgh  Territory. — ^Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh  territory  is  described  as  follows :  Beginning 
at  Samia,  Ont.,  thence  via  Kings  Court  Junction  to 
London,  Ont.;  thence  via  the  main  line  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Bailway  System  to  Suspension  Bridge,  Can.; 
thence  via  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  LaSalle,  Tona- 
wanda.  Black  Bock,  International  Junction,  and  East 
Buffalo  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  thence  south  of  the  line  of 
the  Buffalo,  Bochester  &  Pittsburgh  Bailway  from  Buf- 
falo to  Bradford  (not  including  Bradford) ;  thence  south 
of  the  Buffalo  &  Allegheny  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bailroad  from  Bradford  to  Morrison  (not  including 
Bradford  or  Morrison) ;  thence  on  and  south  of  the 
Buffalo  &  Allegheny  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road to  Pittsburgh;  thence  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Bailroad  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  thence  via  both  banks 
of  the  Ohio  Biver  to  the  intersection  with  the  boundary 
of  Group  B ;  thence  east  of  the  boundary  line  of  Group 
B  to  and  including  Mansfield,  Ohio;  and  thence  east  of 
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the  eastern  boundary  of  Group  E  to  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
incliiding  Sandusky. 

The  rates  from  the  Buffalo- Pittsburgh  group  apply 
from  the  following  points : 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad: 

Stations  on  Pittsburgh  Division  east  of  Glenwood 
to  Jacob's  Creek,  latter  inclusive. 
Chesapeake  &  Oliio  Railway : 
Stations  between  Kanawha,  W.  Va.,  and  Ceredo, 
W.  Va*,  inclusive. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad: 
Stations  on  Buffalo  &  Allegheny  Valley  Division, 

Buffalo  to  and  including  Ebenezer,  Pa* 
Stations  on  main  line,  Homewood  to  Latrobe,  Pa,, 

inclusive. 
Stations  on  West  Pennsylvania  Division  north  of 
Allegheny  Valley  Railway  Junction  to  Edri,  Pa., 
latter  inclusive- 
Stations  on  Southwest  Pennsylvania  Railway,  East 

Greensburg  to  New  Stanton,  Pa.,  both  inclusive. 
Stations  on  Radebaugh  Branch. 
Stations  on  Turtle  Creek  Valley  Railroad. 
Stations  on  Monongahela  Division  east  of  Ormsby 

to  Belle  Vernon,  Pa.,  latter  inclusive. 
Stations  on  McKeesport  &  Bessemer  Railroad. 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad: 
Stations  on  Youghiogheny  Division,  Beck's  Run  to 

Whitsett  Junction,  Pa.,  both  inclusive. 
Stations   on   Mononghela   Division,   Reynoldton  to 
BeUe  Vernon,  Pa,,  both  inclusive. 
Ohio  Central  Lines : 
Stations  Point  Pleasant  to  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  in- 
clusive. 

Through  rates  from  Group  F  are  the  same  as  from 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Table  85  gives  fhe  differentials  to  be  used  in  eon- 
neotUm  with  the  rates  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages 
in  establishing  rates  from  certain  other  groups  in  North- 
em  Michigan  in  Central  Freight  Association  Territory. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

MISSISSIPPI  VAIXEY  RATE  T£RRITORT^ContlAM4 

1.   Adjustment  fbom  Points  in  Southkbn   Tereitobt 
TO  New  Oeleans,  La. 

From  Chattanooga,  Tenn. — The  rates  are  not  lesg 
than  the  rates  from  Nashville,  Tenn. 

From  Atlanta,  Ga, — Specific  rates  on  the  classes  are 
made,  which  are  not  less  in  any  case  than  the  rates  from 
Chattanooga.  The  commodity  rates  are  the  same  as 
those  from  Chattanooga. 

From  Augusta,  Ga, — The  rates  are  made  the  follow- 
ing  differentials  over  the  rates  from  Atlanta : 

ansam 123i56ABCDEHF 

DifferentiAls 3332222222    2    24 

From  Macon,  Ga, — The  rates  are  made  the  same  aa 
those  from  Atlanta, 

From  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  points  taking  the  same 
rates. — The  rates  are  made  the  following  differentials 
less  than  the  rates  from  the  Virginia  Cities : 

ClBiM...............  123456ABCDEHF 

I>i£rer«Dtial0  .,.«. $765442332454 

The  commodity  rates  are  made  2  cents  less  than  the 
rates  from  the  Virginia  Cities. 

From  Birmingham,  Ala, — The  rates  are  made  the 
following  differentials  less  than  the  rates  from  Chat- 
tanooga : 

ClauMS 13S45eABCDEHF 

Dijferentiab 6544332    2    22224 
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The  commodity  rates  are  made  2  cents  less  than  the 
rates  from  Chattanooga. 

From  Montgomery  and  Selma,  Ala. — ^The  rates  are 
made  the  same  as  those  from  Birmingham,  except  that 
to  Mobile  the  rates  are  made  to  meet  the  competition 
on  the  Alabama  Biver. 

From  Decatur,  Florence,  Sheffield,  and  HuntsviUe, 
Ala. — The  rates  are  made  the  same  as  those  from 
Nashville. 

Other  common  points  in  the  southeast  are  given  rates 
in  relation  to  those  at  Atlanta,  Macon,  Chattanooga, 
etc.,  as  above  described.  From  non-competitive  points 
in  the  southeast,  the  rates  are  generally  made  on  the  low- 
est combination,  but  not  in  excess  of  the  mileage  scales  of 
a  continuous  line  between  the  pomt  of  origin  and  destina- 
tion. Again,  there  are  exceptions  in  the  rates  on  com- 
modities manufactured  or  produced  at  local  points  in 
competition  with  those  having  more  favorable  trans- 
portation facilities,  which  are  given  competitive  rates, 
usually  the  same  as  the  corresponding  ones  from  some 
adjacent  common  point. 


2.  CoMMODmr  Bates 
(a)  From  Ohio  River  Points  and  Related  Territory 

While  the  commodity  rates  from  the  St.  Louis-Louis- 
ville group  to  New  Orleans  were  established  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  class  rates,  that  is,  with  relation  to  water 
competition,  the  commodity  rates  from  other  points 
have  been  worked  out  on  a  different  basis. 

The  scale  for  computing  commodity  rates,  shown  in 
Table  56,  together  with  explanatory  notes,  will  explain 
the  method  of  arriving  at  commodity  rates.  The  num- 
bers at  the  top  of  the  table  refer  to  the  groups  listed 
below  the  table. 
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TABLE  56 

Basis  fob  Consteuction  of  Commodity  Rates  to  Nbw 

Orleans,  La. 


Groups 
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10 
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Group  1. — St.  Loum-Louisville. 
Group  2,— Cairo,  III. 
Group  3. — Nftflhville,  Temu 
Group  4. — EvauBville,  Ind. 
Group  5. — Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Group   6. — Indi&nApolis,  Ind. 
Group   7. — Springfield,  DL 
Group   8.— Peoria,  lU. 
Group   9. — Chicago »  111. 
Group  10.— Milwaukee,  Wis. 


NOTES  EXPLAINING  APPLICATION  OF  DIPFERENTLAL  SCALE  FOB 
COMPUTING  COMMODITY  RATES 

When  the  basing  rate  is  in  excess  of  those  shown  in  the  above 
table,  compare  it  ^ith  the  class  rates  and  use  the  differential 
specified  for  use  in  connection  with  the  next*  higher  class  rate. 

The  lowest  rate  in  each  column  applies  as  the  minimum  rate 
from  that  ^oup. 

Note  !• — ^The  rates  shown  are  in  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Note  2. — When  a  rate  is  made  ,  from  any  basing  point,  the 
figures  in  the  same  line  acrosa  the  page  are  the  rates  from  the 
nthfir  basing  points  to  the  same  iwtination.    To  illustrate,  if  a 
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nte  of  26  eents  per  100  ponzids  is  made  on  any  oommodi^  from 
St  Loois  or  Louisville  to  New  Qrleana,  the  ratea  from  other 
points  are:  From  Cairo,  ZL  eenta;  Nashville,  21  oents;  Bvaoa- 
viUe,  24  oents;  Gindnnati,  28  eents;  Indianapolia^  28  oents; 
Springfield,  29  eents;  Peoria,  80  eents;  Chieago,  81  eents;  Iflt 
wankee^  88  eents.  If  the  rate  is  first  made  81  eents  from  Ghi- 
oago,  the  rates  from  other  basing  points  are  those  named  in 
this  note,  by  the  applioation  of  the  same  rule. 

NoTB  8.— In  applying  the  differential  seale,  where  a  blank 
oeenrs  the  first  figure  beneath  saeh  blank  and  in  the  same  edk 
nmn  is  the  rate  to  be  used.  Illnstration:  If  a  rate  of  16  oents 
be  established  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans  on  any  com- 
modity, the  rate  from  Louisville  to  New  Ordans  on  the  same 
commodity  wotdd  be  15  cents,  which  is  the  first  figure  in  the 
Looisville  column  beneath  the  blank  space  appearing  in  the 
same  line  across  the  page  opposite  16  cents  from  CSndnnatL 

Note  4. — ^When  rates  with  fractions  are  made  from  any  bas- 
ing point,  the  same  fraction  is  added  to  the  rates  from  other 
basing  points,  except  that  this  role  does  not  make  from  any 
basing  point  a  higher  rate  than  that  opposite  a  figure  from  the 
first  basing  point  which  is  higher  than  the  rate  to  which  the 
fraction  was  first  added.  Illiistration :  If  a  rate  of  15%  oents 
per  100  pounds  is  first  established  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Or- 
leans, the  rate  from  Nashville  to  New  Orleans  is  9%  cents; 
but  if  a  rate  of  10%  cents  is  first  established  from  Cincinnati 
to  New  Orleans,  the  rate  from  Nashville  to  New  Orleans  is  not 
5%  cents,  but  5  cents,  which  is  the  rate  from  Nashville  oppo- 
site the  rate  from  Cincinnati  next  higher  than  the  rate  to 
which  the  fraction  was  first  added. 

Note  5. — ^When  a  rate  is  made  per  barrel,  i>er  ton,  or  i>er 
car,  such  rate  is  to  be  reduced  to  cents  per  100  pounds  (car- 
rying the  decimal  to  hundredths)  and  the  rul^  in  Note  2  ai>- 
plied  to  ascertain  the  rates  from  other  basing  points;  the 
rates  so  determined  should  then  be  computed  per  barrel,  per 
ton,  or  i>er  car,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  correspond  with  the 
rate  from  the  point  from  which  it  was  first  made.  Illustra- 
tion: If  a  rate  of  $3.00  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  which  is 
equivalent  to  15  oents  i>er  100  pounds,  is  made  from  St  Louis 
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or  Louisville  to  New  OrleaiuB^  the  rates  from  other  points  are ; 
Prom  Cairo  and  Nashville,  $2.00 ;  from  Evansville,  $2.60,  etc. 

When  a  rate  per  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds  or  per  long  ton 
of  2,268  potrnds  is  made  from  any  basing  point,  such  rate 
should  be  reduced  to  cents  per  100  pounds  (carrying  the 
decimal  to  hundredths)  and  corresponding  rates,  according  to 
Note  2,  applied  from  other  basing  points,  observing  the  rule  in 
Note  4  as  to  the  use  of  fractions.  Illustration :  If  a  rate  of 
$3.00  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  which  is  equivalent  to  13.39 
cents  per  100  pounds,  is  made  from  St.  Louis  or  Louisville  to 
New  Orleans,  the  rates  (per  ton  of  2,240  pounds)  from  other 
basing  points  are :  From  Cairo  and  Nashville,  $1.88  (8.39  cents 
per  100  pounds) ;  from  Evansville,  $2.55  (11.39  cents  per  100 
pounds) ;  from  Cincinnati,  $3.22  (14.39  cents  per  100  pounds)  ; 
from  Indianapolis  and  Springfield,  $3.45  (15.39  cents  per  100 
pounds) ;  from  Peoria,  $3.67  (16.39  cents  per  100  pounds) ; 
from  Chicago,  $4.34  (19.39  cents  per  100  pounds) ;  from  Mil- 
waukee, $4.79  (21,39  cents  per  100  pounds). 

Exceptions  to  Note  5. — The  rules  in  Note  5  do  not  apply  in 
making  rates  per  car  on  live  stock. 

Note  6. — ^Basis  for  carload  rates  on  live  stock :  hi  mat 
rates  on  live  stock  from  defined  territories  north  of  the 
River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  following  rule  ap- 
plies: Take  St.  Louis  and  Louisville  as  a  basis  (the  rates  from 
those  points  to  be  considered  as  applying  for  an  estimated 
weight  of  20,000  pounds  per  car)  j  reduce  the  carload  rate  to 
cents  per  100  pounds,  and  then  apply  the  differential  scale  as 
provided  in  Note  2,  the  rates  thus  fixed  in  cents  per  100 
pounds  on  the  differential  scale  to  be  established  per  carload  ^ 
on  the  basis  of  estimated  weight  of  20,000  pounds.  ^M 

In  Table  57  are  given  some  representative  commodity^ 
rates  currently  in  eflFeet  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  New  Or- 
leans.  La.    It  should  be  understood  in  connection  with 
these  rates  and  all  others  shown  in  these  treatises  that 
in  ease  of  actual  use  they  should  be  eonfirmed  by  inquir-j 
ing  of  the  interested  carrier. 


?ly  in 
akiii|l 
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TABLE  57 
CoMMODiTT  Ratbs  fbom  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  TO  Nbw  Oblbans,  La. 


Ck>MiiODnT 

Rati  in  (I^ntb 

Africultural  implements,  C.  L.,  min.  wt.  20,000  lbs.,  vix.: 
Corn  planters,  cotton  choppers,  cotton  planters,  culti- 
vators, field  rollers,  pain  anils,  guano  distributors,  har- 
rows, plows,  potato  diggers,  potato  planters,  seed  sowers 
(not  hand),  stalk  cutters  (neld),  transplanters,  and  parts 
thereof  wnen  shipped  in  carloads  i»'ith   implements 
named 

36 

Aiq>halt  (asphaltum),  natural  or  by  product,  solid,  C.  L., 
min.  wt.  40^000  lbs.,  and  liquid  ot  iier  than  paint,  stain, 
or  varnish,  m  barrels  or  iron  drums,  min.  wt.  40,000  lbs. . 

Cement,  portland  or  natural,  in  barrels  or  sacks,  C.  L.,  min. 
wt.  40,000  lbs 

18 
12H 
340 

CoaL  C.  L.,  min.  wt.  capacity  of  car  (in  cents  per  ton  of 
^^000  lbs.) : ^. 

Food  preparations,  vis.: 

Oatmeal  rolled  oats,  rolled,  cracked,  crushed,  or  flaked 
idieat{  aaked  rye,  flaked,  rolled,  and  pearl  barley,  hom- 
iny gnts,  and  niaked  hominy,  packed  or  in  barrels,  kegs, 
drums,  and  half  barrels  or  in  cotton  or  gunny  sacks: 
C.  L 

18 

L.C.L 

Iron  and  steel  articles: 

Rails,  C.  L.,  min.  wt.  20  gross  ton  (in  cents  per  ton  of 
2,240  lbs.) 

30 
205 

Railroad  track  material,  viz.: 

Chains,  cross  ties,  clampsj  or  fastenings,  steel;  frog  fill- 
ing, frog  nut  locks  and  spikes,  splice  bars,  switch  chains, 
switches,  switch  stands,  tie  plates,  track  bolts,  track 
brans,  track  nuts,  washers,  C.  L.,  min.  wt.  24,000  lbs. . . 

Leather  sole,  in  boxes,  rolls,  or  burlapped  bales,  L.  C.  L 

Pipe  sewer,  min.  wt.  26,000  lbs 

622* 
65 
18 

Soan  and  washins  Dowders.  anv  ouantitv 

25 

Soap,  in  boxes  or  barrels,  agreed  to  be  of  value  of  not  ex- 
ceeding 6  cents  per  lb.  and  so  expressed  in  bills  of  lading, 

C.  L.,  min.  wt.  30,000  lbs 

L.C.L 

Starch,  C.  L..  min.  wt.  30,000  lbs 

25 
33 
30 

Tar  and  pitcb.  C.  L.,  min.  wt.  40,000  lbs 

20 

Wool  (mmeral),  C.  L.,  min.  wt.  24,000  lbs 

35 

•Per  ton  of  2240  lbs. 


3.  Application  of  Commodity  Bates 


(a)  From  Ohio  River  Points  and  Related  Territory 

These  groups  are  the  same  as  those  shown  in  connection 
with  class  rates. 
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(b)  From  Central  Freight  Association  Groups 

These  gronps  are  the  same  as  those  shown  in  connec- 
tion with  class  rates*  M 

4,  Batss  to  Guu  Pobts  akd  Mississippi  Bitbb  Points 
Madb  with  Relation  to  Bates  to  New  Obleans       M 

The  rates  from  the  St.  Louis-Lonisville  gronp  to  New 
Orleans  having  been  established,  the  New  Orleans  basis 
of  rates  was  established  to  other  Gulf  ports  and  Mia- 
sissippi  River  points  as  follows: 

To  Mobile,  ^Za*— The  same  causes  that  brought  about 
the  rates  to  New  Orleans  influenced  the  rates  to  Mobile, 
Ala.,  viz.,  active  water  competition  via  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  Mississippi  Sound,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

To  Ghilfport,  Miss. — This  port  is  located  on  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  Railroad  from  Louisville  to  New 
Orleans,  almost  midway  between  Mobile  and  New  Or- 
leans. It  competes  with  Mobile,  Ala.,  for  export  and 
import  traffic,  and  the  similarity  of  position  and  trans- 
portation conditions  justified  the  application  of  the 
same  rates  as  to  Mobile. 

To  Baton  Rouge  and  Bayou  Sara,  La.,  Dickerson, 
Friar's  Point,  GreenvUlef  Natchez,  RosedcUe,  and  Ses- 
sion.  Miss.,  Slidell,  La.,  Vicksburg,  Miss,,  and  Vidalia, 
La. — The  above  points  are  located  on  or  adjacent  to 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  same  water  competition 
that  has  necessitated  the  rates  to  New  Orleans  has 
prevented  the  maintenance  of  higher  rates  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  points  named  above. 

In  addition  to  the  points  enumerated  above,  the  New 
Orleans  basis  of  rates  is  applied  to  quite  a  number  of    ' 
local  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  an  the  m 
Texas  &  Pacific  Railway,  Louisiana  Railway  &  Naviga — ^ 
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tion  Company,  Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  Railroad 
&  Steamship  Company,  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  New 
Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  Railroad,  and  Yazoo  &  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Railroad. 

These  points  enjoy  the  New  Orleans  rates  on  aooonnt 
of  their  proximity  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  streams 
tributary  thereto. 

To  Penaacola,  Fla.— The  rates  to  Pensacola,  Fla., 
are  the  same  as  the  rates  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  except  from 
Cairo,  HI.,  from  which  point  they  are  the  following 
differentials  higher  than  the  rates  to  Mobile: 


Oames 12345dABCDBHF 

DifferaitialB 12976642445570 


As  in  the  case  of  New  Orleans,  the  rates  from  St. 
Louis  to  Memphis  were  fixed,  primarily,  to  meet  water 
competition  on  the  Mississippi  River,  the  water  rates, 
to  which  were  added  certain  differentials,  approximating 
the  cost  of  insurance,  etc,  being  adopted.  While  today 
there  is  water  service  between  St.  Louis  and  Memphis, 
it  is  not  as  important  in  amount  as  it  was  a  decade 
or  so  ago.  The  potentiality  of  the  competition,  how- 
ever, has,  as  in  the  case  of  New  Orleans,  served  to  keep 
the  rates  at  substantially  not  greater  than  the  old  level. 
Again,  while  there  is  evidence  that  in  the  old  days  the 
competition  afforded  by  ocean  service  between  the  East 
and  New  Orleans,  in  connection  with  boat  service  up 
the  Mississippi  Eiver,  had  some  influence  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  rates  from  the  West,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  factor  in  measuring  any  of  the  present 
rates.  Some  of  the  commodity  rates  to  Memphis,  as 
they  now  exist,  have  been  fixed  due  to  various  condi- 
tions, without  regard  to  water  competition,  and,  as  has 
been  stated  in  connection  with  the  New  Orleans  rates, 
the  lines  operating  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  are  a 
strong  influence  in  the  adjustment  of  rates  from  St. 
Louis  and  the  Central  West  to  Memphis. 

254 
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1.  GsoxTPma  of  Tbbbitoby 

In  the  application  of  these  rates  Central  Frei^^t 
Association  and  Western  Trunk  line  territories  are 
divided  into  groups,  the  description  and  designation 
being  the  same  as  applied  in  the  New  Orleans  adjust- 
ment from  these  territories. 

2.  CiAss  Bates 

(a)  From  St.  Louis  and  Louisville 

The  class  rates  from  the  St.  Louis-Louisville  group, 
which  are  used  as  a  basis  for  the  construction  of  rates 
from  the  other  groups,  are  as  follows,  governed  by  the 
Southern  Classification: 

daases 1    2345dABGDEHF 

Rates 655045353025  15  26  15  12204280 


(h)  From  Ohio  River  Points  and  Related  Territory 

From  the  groups  shown  in  Table  58  through  rates 
are  constructed  by  adding  or  deducting  the  differentials 
set  forth  in  the  table  to  or  from  the  St.  Louis-Louisville 
rates  as  shown  above. 

The  addition  or  subtraction  of  the  differentials  shown 
to  or  from  the  St.  Louis  rates  will  produce  the  figures 
shown  in  Table  59,  which  are  the  rates  currentiy  in 
effect. 

(c)  From  Central  Freight  Association  Territory 

The  rates  from  other  points  in  Central  Freight  Asso- 
ciation Territory  are  constructed  by  adding  the  same 
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^^V                                             TABLE  58                                     ^H 

^V           DlFFSBBNTULS   APPLICABLE   FROM    OrOUPS   LoCATSD  ON   Oil 

^H                              Belated  to  the  Ohio  Biveb                       V 

^^^^^^H         Fbom  Gmo^ps 

DOTEBBNTIAUB  OVBB  OR  UnDIE,  AA  IkDI- 
CATEDf  TBS  St.  LoUTS-MeMFHIB  OS 

LouiaviLLihMKMPsia  Bj^tmb 

Except  aa  Noted                           ' 

Claases'                          _fl 
I23466ABCDEH  F^ 

^B          Cairo  (under) 

^^H           NafihviUe  ^.under) * . 

15  12  10  8  7  6  4  6  5  3  6  10  10 
15  12  10    8    7    6    4    6  5      6    5  10  10 

33  3  22222  2|  2236 
10  10  10  5  5  5  5  4  5  6  4  7  10 
10  10  10    5    6    5    5    4  5      5    4    7  10 

8  8  8  4  4  4  3  4  2  2  3  6  4 
14  U  9655443  3466 
20  15  10  8  7  6  6  6  6  6  6  8  12 
26  20  14  U     9     8     8    8  8      8    7  11   Id 

^^H           Evaii0vilJe  (under) * . 

^^H           Ginciniiati  (over)',  . .  •  • 

^^H           Indianapolis  (over) ...,., i 

^^1          SDrinicfield  (over) 

^^H           Peoria  (over) • , . , 

^^1          Chicajzo  (over) 

^H           Milwaukee  (over) 

^H                Kjovemed  by  the  Bouthem  ClaAsiBcation.                                                 ^B 
^H               >Per  barrel.                                                                                         ^^^1 
^H                'Not  plater  per  mile  than  from  Louisville.                                        ^^^H 

^B        differentials  or  applying  the  same  rates  as  were  em* 
^B        ployed  in  the  New  Orleans  adjustment.    For  example^  if 
^1        it  is  desired  to  constroot  rates  from  the  Detroit-Toledo 
^m        group  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  referring  to  page  242, 
^m        Group  E^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  rates  as  are  in 
^M       effect  from  Milwaokee  are  to  be  applied.    Aooordiogly, 
^m       the  rates  from  Detroit-Toledo  will  be  made  the  Mil- 
^V       waukee  groop  differentials  over  the  St.  Louis   rates,— 
^^^  resulting  in  through  rates  as  shown  in  Table  59.             1 

^^^H       (d)  Adjustment  from  Points  in  Southern  Territory 

H^          From   Decatur,  Florence,   Sheffield,  and  HtrntsviUBj 
^M       Ala. — ^The  rates  are  arbitrarily  fixed.                              ^M 
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TABLE  59 
Class  Bates  to  Memphis,  Tbnn.,  fbom  Points  Ok  akd 

NOBTH  OF  THB  OhIO  BiVEB 


F^tOM  Gboupb 


Rates  in  Cbnts  pbb  100  Pounds  Except  as  Notbd 


12      3      4 


Classes^ 
6     A     B 


C    D«    E     H    F" 


St.  Louis 

Cairo 

Nashville. .... 
CineniDati 

iWia 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 

Evansyille* 

Yinoennes. 

Indianapolis. . . 
Ft.    Wayne- 

ColumbuB. . . 
Detroit-Toledo. 

Cleveland 

Buffak)- 

Pittsburph... 
Howard  City . . 

Owendale 

Clare 

Cadillac 

Traverse  City. . 

Cheboygan 

Manistique*  . . . 
Kentucky 


65  50  45 

50  38  35 

50  38  35 

75  60  55 

73  58  53 

79  61  54 

85  65  55 

01  70  59 

62  47  42 

65  50  45 

75  60  55 


35  30 

27  23 

27  23 

40  35 

39  34 

41  35 
43  37 
46  39 
33  28 
35  30 

40  35 


25  15 

19  11 

19  11 

30  20 

29  18 

30  19 

31  21 
33  23 
23  13 
25  15 
30  20 


26  15  12 

20  10  7 

20  10  7 

31  20  17 
30  17  14 

30  18  15 

32  21  18 
34  23  20 
24  12}  10 
26  15  12 

31  20  17 


20  42  30 

15  32  20 

15  32  20 

24  49  40 

23  47  34 

24  48  36 

25  50  42 
27  53  46 
18  39  25 
20  42  30 
24  49  40 


85  65  55  43  37  31  21  32  21  18  25  50  42 
91  70  59  46  39  33  23  34  23  20  27  53  46 
91  70  59  46  39  33  23  34  23  20  27  53  46 


91  70  59 

96  74  62} 

97  75  63 
100  78  66 
102  79  66 
108}  85  70} 
111  87  73 

88  67}  67 

87  70  63 


46  39  33 

48}  40}  34 

49  41  35 

51  43  35} 

51  43  36 

54  45  38 

66  47  39 

44}  38  32 

46  39  33 


23  34 

24  35 

25  36 
25}  36} 

26  37 

28  39 

29  40 

22  33 

23  34 


23  20 

24  21 

25  22 
26}  22} 

26  23 

28  25 

29  26 

22  19 

23  20 


27  53  46 

28  54  48 

29  55  50 
29}  56}  51 

30  56  62 

32  68  66 

33  69  68 
26  51  44 
28  55  46 


<iovemed  by  the  Southern  Clafisifieation. 

K/lass-D  rates  named  herein  do  not  apply  on  carload  and  less-than-carload 
shipments  of  hay.  A  combination  of  local  rates  applies.  On  shipments  of 
mixed  carloads  of  hay,  grain,  and  grain  products,  a  combination  of  locals 
appUes  on  the  hay,  and  Class-D  rates  apply  on  the  grain  and  grain  products. 

*Per  barrel. 

^Rates  shown  herein  do  not  apply  from  Evansville,  Ind.,  proper.  For 
rates  r^er  to  Agent  M.  P.  Washburn's  I.  C.  C.  No.  119,  supplements  thereto 
and  reissues  thereof. 

'Applicable  only  on  traffic  originating  beyond. 

From  KnoxvUle,  Tenn. — Specific  rates  are  made  which 
are  2  cents  per  100  pounds  under  the  rates  from  Knox- 
ville  to  Evansville. 

From  Atlanta,  Ga. — The  rates  are  generally  made  the 
fiame  as  the  rates  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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From  Augusta,  Ga. — The  rates  are  made  the  follow- 
ing diflferentials  over  the  rates  from  Atlanta : 

CUncfl 123450ABCDEHF 

Differenti&ls 3332222222234 

The  commodity  rates  are  made  4  cents  over  the  ratee 
from  Atlanta. 

From  Macon  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  points  taking 
the  same  rates  as  Savannah,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Bir- 
mingham, Montgomery,  and  Selma,  Ala.,  and  Other 
Southeastern  Common  Points. — The  rates  are  made  the 
following  differentials  under  the  corresponding  rates 
from  Louisville: 

aaaiet 123456ABCDEHF 

DiCrcrentudi 4444444444448 

The  commodity  rates  are  made  4  cents  under  the  rates 
to  Louisville. 

From  Mobile,  Ala, — The  general  adjustment  is  made 
the  same  as  the  southbound,  but  rates  on  various  north- 
bound commodities  are  adjusted  on  their  respective 
merits. 

From  west  Tennessee  and  junctions  in  interior  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Territory^  the  rates  in  the  reverse 
direction  are  generally  applied,  except  on  commodities 
conoeming  which  there  are  peculiar  circumstances  dif- 
ferentiating them  from  the  ordinary  run,  as  on  lumber, 
for  example.  An  understanding  of  such  cases  may  be 
had  from  the  description  hereinafter  given* 

From  local  points  in  Mississippi  Valley,  Southeastern, 
and  Kentucky-Tennessee  territories,  the  lowest  com- 
bination is  generally  employed,  except  where  the  local 
scales  of  any  continuous  line  make  less. 

From  Carolina  Territory,  numerous  rates  are  made 
definite  relationship  with  the  corresponding  rates 
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from  the  Virginia  Cities;  otherwise  the  general  basis 
is  the  lowest  combination. 

Bates  from  eastern  territory  to  Memphis  are  made 
from  New  York,  the  Trunk  Line  relative  adjustment 
applying  from  other  places.  These  rates  refl^  water 
competition  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  from 

TABLE  60 

Basis  fob  Cokstbuction  of  CoMMODrrr  Batbs  to 
Memphis 


Gboupb 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

10 

12 

5 

•• 

6 
7 

9 
10 

7 

S 

11 

18 

6 

8 

11 

S 

9 

i2 

i4 

7 

6 

9 

12 

9 

10 

18 

16 

8 

6 

10 
11 

13 

10 

11 

14 

16 

i 

*7 

12 

i4 

ii 

i2 

i5 

i7 

10 

■fi 

5 

8 

13 

15 

12 

13 

16 

18 

11 

6 

6 

9 

14 

16 

13 

14 

17 

19 

12 

7 

7 

10 

15 
16 
17 

17 

14 

15 

18 

20 

is 

B 

8 

ii 

is 

i5 

i6 

i9 

2i 

14 

9 

9 

12 

18 

16 
17 

17 
18 

20 

•  • 

22 

is 

io 

io 

is 

io 

io 

18 

19 

21 

28 

16 

11 

11 

14 

20 

20 

19 

20 

17 

12 

12 

15 

21 

21 

20 

21 

22 

24 

18 

13 

13 

16 

22 

22 

21 

22 

23 

26 

19 

14 

14 

17 

23 

23 

22 

23 

24 

26 

20 

15 

15 

18 

24 

24 

23 

24 

25 

27 

21 

16 

16 

19 

25 

25 

24 

25 

26 

28 

22 

20 

26 

26 

25 

26 

27 

29 

23 

i7 

i7 

21 

27 

27 

26 

27 

28 

30 

24 

18 

18 

22 

28 

28 

27 

28 

29 

81 

29 

29 

28 

29 

30 

82 

26 

19 

i9 

23 

30 

30 

29 

30 

81 

83 

26 

20 

20 

24 

31 

31 

30 

31 

32 

34 

27 

25 

32 

32 

31 

32 

33 

36 

28 

2i 

2i 

26 

33 

33 

32 

33 

34 

86 

Group  1.— €t. 

Louis-Loui8Tille. 

Group   6. 

—Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Group  2.— Cairo,  III. 

Group   7.— Springfield, 

HL 

Group  3.— Nashville,  Tenn. 

Group   8. 

—Peoria,  HI. 

Group  4.— Evansville,  Ind. 

Group   9.— Chicago,  ID 

Group  6.— Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Group  10. 

— MUwaukM, 

Wia. 
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Pittsburgh,  Cinciimati^  etc,  which  was  at  one  time  very 
potent,  and  to  Bome  slight  extent  the  still  earlier  com- 
petition via  the  ocean  and  the  Mississippi  River* 

Specific  rates  are  made  from  the  Virginia  Cities  to 
Memphis. 

3.  Commodity  Rates 

(a)  From  Ohio  River  Points  and  Related  Territory 

The  commodity  rates  to  Memphis  are  made  by  the 
use  of  a  differential  scale  similar  to  that  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  rates  to  New  Orleans,  an  illustration  of 
which  is  shown  in  Table  60. 

See  pages  248  to  251  for  notes  explaining  the  applica- 
tion of  the  differential  scale  for  compnting  conunodity 
rates. 


(h)  Groups  From  Which  Commodity  Rates  Apply 

In  the  application  of  the  commodity  basis  the  same 
territorial  grouping  is  employed  as  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  class  rates. 


4.  Batbs  Fbom  Tbunk  Iane  Tbrritobt 

(a)  All-Rail  Rates 

In  the  application  of  rates  from  Trunk  Line  and  New 
England  territories  Memphis,  Teun.,  is  treated  as  a 
Mississippi  River  Crossing  and  rates  are  published  in 
accordance  with  the  basis  set  forth  for  the  constructioii 
of    rates    in    Official    Classification    Territory.    Thia 
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is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Southern  Railway  and  its 
eastern  connections  as  well  as  other  lines  whidi  operate 
through  Southern  Classification  Territory  are  in  compe- 
tition with  the  Trunk  Line  and  Central  Freight  Asso- 
ciation lines  for  eastbound  and  westbound  traffic 
originating  in  or  destined  to  points  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  to  do  so  successfully  the  rates  via  their 
routes  must  be  on  a  parity  with  those  of  the  northern 
lines.  The  current  all-rail  rates,  governed  by  the  Official 
Classification,  are  as  follows : 

ClaaBes....     12  3  4  5  6 

Rates 100  85  65  45  88  32 

(6)  Rail-and'Water  Rates 

The  water  lines  serving  such  South  Atlantic  Ports  as 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Savannah  and 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  also  compete 
for  this  traffic  and  have  established  a  proportional  scale 
of  rates  from  the  Eastern  Cities  to  the  Mississippi 
River  on  traffic  destined  beyond,  which  rates  are  con- 
siderably less  than  the  rates  of  the  all-rail  lines 
operating  through  either  Official  or  Southern  classifica- 
tion territories.  The  present  scale  is  as  ^ollows  in  cents 
per  100  poxmds : 

Claaees....!    2    3    4    6    6   R25   R26  R28 
Rates 72    64    47    36    30    26    54    38   40 

These  rates  are  governed  by  the  Official  Classification. 
The  rates  apply  from  Boston,  Mass.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  from  such 
points  as  are  shown  as  taking  the  same  rates  in  the 
publications  of  the  water  carriers,  which  vary  some- 
what from  the  all-rail  grouping  of  Trunk  Line  and  New 
England  territories  shown  on  Maps  9  and  10  of  the 
Atlas  of  Traffic  Maps. 
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These  rates  may  be  ascribed  to  the  keen  competitioB 
of  recent  years  between  the  line  and  independent  water 
carriers  serving  the  South  Atlantic  Ports  and  those  oper- 
ating through  the  Gulf  Ports.  In  some  cases  the  compe- 
tition has  been  so  severe  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
suspend  or  cancel  the  through  tariffs  and  handle  the 
traffic  on  a  combination  of  rates  to  and  from  the  ports. 

5.  FouBTH  Sbgtion  Obdbbs 

Sudi  orders  as  have  been  announced  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  affecting  points  in  the 
adjustment  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  reproduced  in 
Appendix  C. 


CHAPTER  XVm 

EATSS  TO  INTEftlOR  MISSISSIPPI  YALLET  POINTS  TO.: 
TO  CKBTAIN  REPRESENTATIVE  LOCAL  STATIONS 

This  chapter  treats  of  the  bases  used  in  constructing 
rates  to  interior  points  in  Mississippi  Valley  Territory. 
These  interior  points  are  both  local  and  junction  points, 
and,  while  some  of  them  are  not  interior  points  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  removed  from  navigable  waterways, 
their  location  upon  the  streams  is  such  that  the  competi- 
tion of  water  carriers  from  other  markets  has  been 
greatly  minimized. 


Generally  speaking,  the  adjustment  of  rates  to  local 
stations  is  peculiar  to  the  individual  carriers. 

In  some  cases  the  rates  from  certain  specified  basing 
points,  such  as  Cairo,  111.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  are  fixed 
and  the  rates  from  other  points  of  origin  are  made  by 
applying  the  differentials  used  in  making  the  rates  to 
common  points  in  the  vicinity  of  such  local  points;  in 
other  cases  the  rates  are  made  certain  differentials  over 
the  rates  to  adjacent  conunon  points;  and  in  still  other 
cases  they  are  made  on  the  lowest  combination. 

To  illustrate  more  clearly,  a  few  examples  are  given 
of  the  adjustment  to  points  on  a  few  of  the  principal 
roads  in  the  territory. 
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(a)   To  Local  Stations  on  the  Alabama  S  Vickshurg 
Railway  and  New  Orleans  S  Northeastern  Bait  road 

The  olasB  and  commodity  rates  to  local  stations  on 
the  Alabama  &  Vicksbnrg  Railway  and  New  Orleans  & 
Northeastern  Railroad  are  made  by  adding  the  differ- 
entials shown  in  Tables  61  and  62  to  the  rates  to  Jack- 
son or  Meridian,  Miss, 

TABLE  61 

Adjustment  of  Class  Rates  to  Stations  on  the  Ala- 
bama &  VicKSBUEG  Railway  and  New  Orleans  & 
Nobtheastern  Railroad  From  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi River  Crossings,  Nashvillb  and 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


To  Gboum 

Excjft  a»  tiormo 

Potm&t 

RiMAxn 

1 

2 

Clvw 

5 

« 

A 

B 

3        4 

li. ,  ^  ^ *,,.... 

10 
20 
20 

9 
17 
17 

0        7 
15       13 
15       13 

ft 
9 
0 

6 

S 

6 

9 

fi 
5 

Ortr  f%Un  to  J&el^ 

ii!iii;;;;;;;;;::: 

•on  or  MeridiML. 

i^.. ..«.*.«. 

Uim. 

To  OftOtTF* 

DtwrwmmwnkfA  tn  Ckntb  rsa 

ExcrSPT    At    NOTtO 

100  Potnrtt* 

Rbmaub 

c 

D* 

D4        E         H 

F»« 

Fi« 

Sif;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

8 
13 
13 

3 

6 
5 

6          7           7 
10         13         IS 

10         13         13 

7 

a 
II 

lA 
34 
34 

Over  rftia*  to  Jtto^ 
Bon  or  M«Hdliia« 

Mia. 

iGt)v«rti«d  by  tiie  BontlMm  ClMilfia»tioii. 
■C.  L. 
•L.  C.  L 
«P«r  bftml. 

•Tha  foUowinc  it«tioiii,  l<M»t«d  oo  %h$  ALkhtoM  4  yiekibnn  BallwajP, 
Group  I: 

Dixon,  Miaa,  Ciiftinnioa  BUU  Miw. 

Clinton^  Mim,  Edward*,  Mim, 

Norr«U»  MlMi.  Bmltbi,  MIm, 

Bolloo,  MJm.  BvMhwood,  Mki. 


BorliiAt  Mia*. 
Newmans,  Mlas, 
MUiUryPark.  M 
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PeUhfttehie, 
Milroy,  MiM. 
Guide,  MiM. 
Ranldn,  MIm. 
Laokey,  Miai. 
Brandon,  Miss. 
RieemU.  MIm. 
Greenfield.  Mies. 
Howell,  Min. 
Pearsons,  Bdioe. 


•The  following  ttationa,  located  on  the  Alabama  A  Viokaborg  Raflway,  oompriaa 
Group  3: 

Thomas  Spur,  Bfiss. 

Lawrence,  Bdiss. 

Lake,  Miss. 

Broach,  Miss. 

Schryrer,  Miss. 

Muskegon,  Miss. 

Forest.  Miss. 

Raworth,  Miss. 

Kalem  Spur,  Miss. 

Morton,  Miss. 

Clarksburg,  Miss. 
^Tbe  following  stations,  located  on  the  New  Orleans  A  Northeastern  Railroad,  oompriia 
Group  3:  ' 

'  *"  Durham,  Bfiss. 

Albertson's  Mill.  Miss. 

Norman,  Miss. 

Eastabutchie,  Miss. 

Gtmn  Spur.  Miss. 

Petal.  Miss. 

Bon  Homme.  Miss. 

Richburg,  Miss. 

Okahola.  Miss. 

Purvis.  Miss. 

Harmon.  Miss. 

Tolowah,  Miss. 

Piotona.  Miss. 

Lumberton.  Miss. 

Red  Top,  Miss. 

Hatten  Spur,  Miss. 

Hillsdale,  Miss. 

Onrisburg,  Miss. 


Lost.  Gnp,  Mi  IS, 
GrahA[nB,  Misa. 

Poial.  Mlm. 
Cbuuky,  MIm, 
HjijjIfcTHfl^  Miss. 
Weatherfofd.  Miss 
Hickory,  Miss. 
PauJ«4  Miat. 
Bkinper  and  Simmons, 


Anindel,  Mim. 
Savoy,  Bdiss. 
BuUard,  Miss. 
Baaie,  Miss. 
Wautttbbie,  Bfiai. 
Beatrice,  Miss. 
Paehnta,  Miss. 
Bamett,  Miss. 
Vossburg,  imiss. 
Heidelbers.  Miss. 
Haney,  Miss. 
Sandersville,  Mim, 
Errata,  Miss. 
Hawkes.  Miss. 
Anderson,  Miss. 


Tawanta,  Biisa. 
~     lOiiM. 


Moaelle.] 


Foplarville, 
Derby,  Mlhs. 
Tyler,  MIm. 
MUUfd.  Miss. 
Log  Spurt  MisL 
MaNcil,  MiB4, 
Tat«,  Mim. 
Wataoa'i  Spur,  Miss. 
Carriein.  Misa. 
Oiona,  Misd. 
Hicibjij-d»on.  Miss. 
Rosa,  Misi. 
Pit^oiyujiA,  Mieq. 
Kiobolson^  Miaa^ 
BftntoQ,  La. 
EoEi«y  I  iLsndi  La. 
Pearl  River,  La. 
St.  Joe.  La. 
Alton.  La.  • 


TABLE  62 

Adjustment  of  Commodity  Rates  to  Stations  on  the 

Alabama  &  Vicksburg  Railway  and  New  Ob- 

j^BANS  &  Northeastern  Railroad 


To  Gboufb 


DlVFEBKNTXALSl  IN  CeNTS  PER  100  PotTKDB  EZCBPT 

▲s  Noted 


Commodities  in  Carloads 


8 
o 

8 
O 


-3 

I 


a 
'3 


I 


02       00 


OQ        > 


1« 

2« 
3» 


3  3  3.6  3 
6  6  6.6  5 
6      6     6.6      6 


60 
100 
100 


Over  rates  to  Jack- 
son or  Meridian 


>Govemed  by  the  Southern  Classification. 
•Per  ton,  2.240  pounds. 
*See  footnote  6  to  Table  61. 
<See  footnote  6  to  Table  61. 
■Bee  footnote  7  to  Table  61. 
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From  Knoxville,  Tenn. — The  rates  are  made  the  fol- 
llowing  differentials  higher  than  the  rates  from  Chatta- 
rnooga: 


Cla«e0 


.1     23456ABCDEHF 
.12    976543333336 


From  Birmingham f  Ala, — The  rates  are  made  thd 
following  differentials  less  than  the  rates  from  Chat^ 
tanooga,  but  do  not  exceed  the  lowest  combination. 

Cliiflses t234    56ABCDEHF 

DtffereotiAla 0544332222234 

The  commodity  rates  are  made  2  cents  less  than  the 
rates  from  Chattanooga. 

To  stations  on  the  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  Bail- 
road  between  Slidell  and  New  Orleans,  La.,  the  rates 
are  the  same  as  those  to  New  Orleans, 

From  Montgomery  and  Selma^  Ala, — The  rates  are 
made  on  the  lowest  combination,  with  Birmingham  rates 
as  maxima.  To  stations  on  the  New  Orleans  &  North- 
eastern Railroad  between  Slidell  and  New  Orleans,  the 
rates  are  the  same  as  those  to  New  Orleans. 

From  Dalton,  Rome,  and  Atlanta,  Ga. — The  rates  are 
the  same  as  those  from  Chattanooga,  with  the  lowest 
combination  as  maxima,  except  that  from  Atlanta  to 
stations  between  Slidell  and  New  Orleans  the  rates  are 
the  same  as  those  to  New  Orleans. 

From  Athens  and  Augusta,  Ga, — To  stations  on  the 
Alabama  &  Vicksbnrg  Railway  the  rates  are  made  the 
following  differentials  higher  than  the  rates  from 
Atlanta : 


CImmi 

DiffercntlAli. 


123466ABCDEHF 
5544  3  32222344 


The  commodity  rates  are  made  2  cents  over  the  rates 
from  Atlanta. 
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To  stations  on  the  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  Bail- 
road  the  rates  are  made  the  following  differentials 
higher  than  the  rates  from  Atlanta: 

Glaasei 123456ABCDEHF 

Differeatiak 3332222222224 

The  commodity  rates  are  made  2  cents  over  the  rates 
from  Atlanta. 

From  Columhus,  Oa.,  and  Southeastern  Points  Not 
Shown  Above,  as  well  as  from  Local  Points  in  the  Same 
Territory. — ^The  general  basis  is  the  lowest  combina- 
tion. 

From  Trunk  Line,  Central  Freight  Association,  and 
Western  Territories. — The  lowest  combination  gener- 
ally prevails. 

(h)  To  Local  Stations  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 

In  adjusting  rates  from  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
various  other  points  in  Illinois  reached  by  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  and  from  the  Ohio  River,  Memphis, 
etc.,  the  local  adjustments  of  this  line  prevail,  in  which 
the  mileage  scales,  with  the  lowest  combination  as 
maxima,  are  the  principal  factors.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  there  is  a  defined  relationship,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  rates  from  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  are 
kept  on  an  equal  plane;  both  have  rates  which  are  dif- 
ferentials higher  than  the  rates  from  Cairo  and  Padu- 
cah;  Chicago  has  a  fixed  relationship  with  St.  Louis 
and  Cairo,  and  the  minimum  rates  carried  from  Nash- 
ville are  those  from  Cairo. 

The  class  rates  from  Cairo  having  been  fixed,  <  the 
class  rates  from  other  points  of  origin  are  made  certain 
differentials  over  the  rates  from  Cairo. 
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TABLE  63 

DiFFEKENTIALS  XJSED  IF  CONSTBUCTINO  ClASS  RiTES  FEOM 

Points  Named  to  Local  Stations  on  the 
Illinois   Central  Railboad 


CJCPT  AB  NOTSft 

100  PouiTM  Ex- 

FmoM 

1 

2 

a 

4 

CIesmo^ 
5      0 

A 

CL. 

L.O.I.. 

H«*f4HB| 

M«mphii 

17 

14 

12 

10 

9 

B 

5 

5 

0 

a 

Under  Cairo  fttt«s 

Ev«ninriU«  ... 

St.  Loui* 

34 
S4 
94 
43 
42 
42 
45 

30 
29 
29 
37 
35 
85 
87 

24 
24 
24 
33 
80 
80 
83 

IS 
18 
18 
25 
23 
23 
25 

13 
13 
13 
19 
17 
17 
19 

8 
10 

10 
14 

n 

12 
14 

a 

10 
10 
14 
13 
12 
14 

7 
9 
9 
13 
12 
12 
10 

7 
9 
9 
12 
12 
12 
16 

CiDciaa&ti 

Peoria .  .  .  , , 

Oror  Cftiro  fmU6 

lodinD&polb 

MUwAukM. 

e 

5 

4 

3 

8 

3 

2 

S 

8 

2 

Ovtr  Chi««co  ttAm 

DtTTSBKnriAti  m  Csim  ria  100  Poumm  Ex* 

CCPT  A*  NOTKD 

FaoM 

c.u 

D 

] 
ax.. 

Clu 

IM« 

H 

a,u 

E 

5 

5 

4 

4 

8 

11 

10 

10 

nnd^r  Cairo  f»ias 

Bvmojvill* 

UuiiTilto .. 

8t.  LouJi, 

CiDdoutl 

Peori* * 

lodiftnApolb*  .., .. 
Cbie*^, . , , *  ^ . 

5 
7 
7 
12 
11 
II 
13 

6 
7 
7 
12 
U 
11 
13 

3 
5 

5 
10 

10 
10 

It 

3 
5 
5 
0 

to 

10 

u 

8 
10 
10 
14 
13 
13 
14 

10 

10 
14 
14 
24 
22 
22 

a« 

10 
14 
14 
24 
22 
22 
20 

Ovtr  C*irom«t 

Miiir»uJi«....... 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

Orar  Clii«i«o  »U* 

*Per  b«tT«i. 


For  example,  the  class  rates  from  Cairo  to  Canton, 
Miss.,  are  as  follows: 


ClMMt....*        A  B  C  D  E       a 

RAt«« 283334392934      22      2642      48 


The  class  rates  from  Evansville,  Ind.,  are  constructed 
by  adding  the  differentials  shown  in  Table  63  to  the 
class  rates  from  Cairo^  UL 
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From  Chattanooga,  Tenn. — To  stations  between  Cairo, 
HI.,  and  Grand  Junction,  Tenn.,  the  rates  are  made  the 
following  differentials  higher  than  the  rates  from  Nash- 
ville: 


1  2  8  4  6  6ABCDBHFKLMNOP 

DiffeientUla  ..10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  20    6    6    6    6    6    6 

To  stations  south  of  Grand  Junction  (except  the 
Memphis  Branch),  the  TnimmnTn  rates  are  the  same 
as  those  from  Nashville,  except  that  the  rates  from 
Nashville  made  on  combination  do  not  apply  from  Chat- 
tanooga.    The  lowest  combination  is  not  exceeded. 

To  stations  between  Memphis  and  Grenada,  Miss.,  the 
rates  are  made  the  following  differentials  less  than 
the  rates  from  Louisville: 

Claases 1      2      3     45dABCD£HF 

Differentiak 15    12    10    8    7    6    4    5    5    5    5    10    10 

The  rates  from  Chattanooga  to  Memphis  are  observed 
as  minima  and  the  lowest  combination  is  observed  as 
maxima.  The  commodity  rates  are  made  5  cents  less 
than  the  rates  from  Louisville. 

From  Knoxville,  Tenn. — The  rates  are  made  the  fol- 
lowing differentials  higher  than  the  rates  from  Chatta- 
nooga: 

Classes 1     23456ABCDEHF 

Differentials 12    976543333336 

From  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Group. — To  stations 
between  Cairo  and  Grand  Junction,  the  lowest  com- 
bination prevails. 

To  stations  south  of  Grand  Junction,  the  rates  are 
made  the  following  differentials  less  than  the  rates 
from  Chattanooga,  but  do  not  exceed  the  lowest  com- 
bination. 

Classes 123466ABCDEHF 

Differentials 6544332222224 
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The  commodity  rates  are  made  2  cents  less  than  the 
rates  from  Chattanooga. 

From  Montgomery  and  Selma,  Ala. — The  rates  are 
made  on  the  lowest  combination. 

From  Dalton,  Rome^  and  Atlanta,  6a. — To  points 
north  of  Grand  Junction,  the  rates  are  made  on  the 
lowest  combination. 

To  points  south  of  Grand  Junction^  the  rates  are 
made  the  same  as  those  from  Chattanooga,  with  the 
lowest  combination  as  maxima. 

From  Athens  and  Augusta,  Ga. — To  points  south  of 
Grand  Junction  and  north  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  the  rates 
are  made  the  following  difiFerentials  higher  than  the 
rates  from  Atlanta: 

CImm 12a4    66ABCDEHF 

Differentuda S    544332222344 

The  commodity  rates  are  made  2  cents  over  the  ratee 
from  Atlanta. 

To  points  south  of  Jackson,  the  rates  are  made  the 
following  differentials  higher  than  the  rates  froai 
Atlanta : 

Ckmm 12346SABCDEHF 

Differentids. 3    332222    2    22224 

The  commodity  rates  are  made  2  cents  over  the  rates 
from  Atlanta. 

From  Macon,  Ga. — To  stations  south  of  Grand  Juno- 
tion,  Tenn.,  and  north  of  Winona,  Miss,,  the  rates  are 
made  the  following  differentials  higher  than  the  rates 
from  Atlanta: 

CliMi.... l334  5eAECDBHF 

DUTeraatimli 554433221     1341 

The  commodity  rates  are  made  1  cent  over  the  ratee 
from  Atlanta* 
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To  points  south  of  Winona  and  north  of  Jaokson, 
Miss.,  the  rates  are  made  the  following  differentials 
higher  than  the  rates  from  Atlanta: 

Obskb 128466ABCDEHF 

Differeatiab 3332222211222 

The  commodity  rates  are  made  1  cent  over  the  rates 
from  Atlanta. 

To  points  south  of  Jackson,  the  rates  are  the  same 
as  those  from  Atlanta. 

From  CoPumbus,  Ga. — To  points  south  of  Grand  Junc- 
tion and  north  of  Winona,  the  rates  are  the  same  as 
those  from  Atlanta. 

To  points  south  of  Winona  and  north  of  Jackson, 
the  rates  are  the  same  as  those  from  Atlanta,. but  not 
higher  than  the  rates  from  Chattanooga. 

To  points  south  of  Jackson,  the  rates  are  made  the 
following  differentials  less  than  the  rates  from  Chatta- 
nooga: 

Classes 123456ABCDEHF 

Differeatials 4433222211232 

The  commodity  rates  are  made  1  cent  less  than  the 
rates  from  Chattanooga. 

From  Other  Southeastern  Points. — The  rates  are  ad- 
justed either  in  relation  to  the  foregoing,  or  (more 
generally)  on  the  lowest  combination. 

From  Trunk  Line,  Central  Freight  Association,  and 
Western  Territories. — The  lowest  combination  is,  in 
the  main,  the  basis  of  through  rates. 

(c)  To  Stations  on  the  MohUe  <&  Ohio  Railroad 

The  rates  from  St.  Louis  and  Cairo  are  adjusted 
under  the  local  bases  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  in 
which  the  main  factors  are  the  mileage  scale  and  com- 
bination. 
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From  LouisviUe,  Ky\,  and  Group. — The  rates  from 
St.  Louis  having  been  fixed,  the  rates  from  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  group  are  made  the  same  as  the  rates  from 
St.  Louis. 

From  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Group, — To  stations  north 
of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  the  rates  are  made  the  following 
differentials  over  the  rates  from  Louisville: 


CliUSM, 


1  38  4  66ABCDEHPKLMNO 
lSn87d64«da44d6665» 


To  stations  south  of  Jackson^  the  rates  are  made  the 
following  differentials  over  the  rates  from  Louisville: 


DilTervotiftie  ] 


1  a  84  5  6ABCDEHFKLMNO 
U887«54A68  4  4  10  2aSSt 


From  Evansville,  Ind.,  Henderson  and  Owensboro, 
Ky. — The  rates  are  the  same  as  those  from  Louisville, 
except  that  on  Class  B  the  rates  are  2  cents  less  than 
the  rates  from  Louisville. 

From  Paducak,  Ky.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn, — The  mini* 
mum  rates  are  the  same  as  those  from  Cairo. 

From  Chattanooga,  Tenn. — To  stations  between  Cairo 
and  Corinthj  Miss.,  the  rates  are  made  the  following 
differentials  higher  than  the  rates  from  Nashville: 


Diir«r«atUli. 


I    sataOABCDEHFKLMNO 
10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  20    6    6    A    ft     8 


To  stations  south  of  Corinth,  the  minimum  rates  are 
the  same  as  those  from  Nashville,  except  that  rates 
from  Nashville  made  on  the  lowest  combination  do  not 
apply  from  Chattanooga.  The  lowest  combination  is 
not  exceeded. 

From  Knoxville,  Tenn, — The  rates  are  made  the  fol- 
lowing differentials  higher  than  the  rates  from  Chatta> 
nooga: 


ClaflMi 

Differoitials. 


.1  2845eABCDEHP 
.12  976543333886 
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Exceptions  are  made  on  various  commodities. 

From  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Group. — To  stations  be- 
tween Cairo  and  Corinth,  the  rates  are  made  on  the 
lowest  combination. 

To  stations  south  of  Corinth  (except  the  Montgomery 
Division),  the  rates  are  made  the  following  differentials 
less  than  the  rates  from  Chattanooga,  with  the  lowest 
combination  as  maxima: 

Claases 123456ABCDEHF 

Differentials 6644332222224 

The  commodity  rates  are  made  2  cents  less  than  the 
rates  from  Chattanooga. 

From  Montgomery  and  Selma,  Ala. — The  lowest  com- 
bination or  continuous  locals  prevail. 

From  Dalton,  Rome,  and  Atlanta,  Oa. — ^To  points 
north  of  Corinth,  the  rates  are  made  on  the  lowest  com- 
bination. 

To  points  south  of  Corinth,  the  rates  are  made  the 
same  as  those  from  Chattanooga,  with  the  lowest  com- 
bination as  maxima. 

From  Athens  and  Augusta,  Oa. — The  rates  are  made 
the  following  differentials  higher  than  the  rates  from 
Atlanta: 

Claases 123466ABCDEHP 

Differentials 5544332222344 

The  commodity  rates  are  made  2  cents  over  the  rates 
from  Atlanta. 

From  Macon,  Ga. — To  points  north  of  Corinth,  the 
rates  are  made  on  the  lowest  combination. 

To  stations  south  of  Corinth  and  north  of  West 
Point,  Miss.,  the  rates  are  made  the  following  differ- 
entials higher  than  the  rates  from  Atlanta: 

Classes 123456ABCDEHF 

Differentials 5544332211842 
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The  commodity  rates  are  made  1  cent  higher  than  the 
rates  from  Atlanta, 

To  points  south  of  West  Point  and  north  of  Meridian, 
the  rates  are  made  the  following  differentials  higher 
than  the  rates  from  Atlanta: 


Claaeet 


12a456ABCD£HP 
333    2222211223 


The  commodity  rates  are  made  1  cent  higher  than  the 
rates  from  Atlanta. 

To  points  south  of  Meridian,  the  rates  are  the  same 
as  tnose  from  Atlanta. 

From  Columbus,  Ga, — To  points  north  of  Corinth, 
the  lowest  combination  prevails. 

To  points  south  of  Corinth  and  north  of  West  Pomt, 
the  rates  are  made  the  same  as  those  from  Atlanta, 

To  local  points  south  of  West  Point  and  north  of 
Meridian^  the  rates  are  the  same  as  those  from  Atlanta, 
but  not  higher  than  the  rates  from  Chattanooga. 

To  local  points  south  of  Meridian,  the  rates  are  made 
the  following  differentials  less  than  the  rates  from 
Chattanooga: 


ClUBCfl 

DifiTeroitiAli. 


123456ABCDEHF 
4433222211232 


The  commodity  rates  are  made  1  cent  less  than  the 
rates  from  Chattanooga. 

From  Other  Southeastern  Points. — The  rates  are 
made  either  in  relation  to  the  above  or  on  the  lowest 
combination* 

From  Trunk  Line,  Central  Freight  Association,  and 
Western  Territories. — The  lowest  combination  prevails. 
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{d)  To  Local  Stations  on  the  Yazoo  dk  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad 

The  class  rates  from  Memphis,  TemL,  to  local  sta- 
tions on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  are 
made  by  the  use  of  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  local 
distance  scale,  except  to  a  few  points  located  on  what 
is  known  as  the  Riverside  District  The  rates  to  these 
points  are  somewhat  depressed,  due  to  their  proximity 
to  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  class  rates  from  Memphis  having  been  fixed,  the 
rates  from  Cairo,  111.,  to  local  stations  on  the  Yazoo  & 
Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  are  made  certain  differen- 
tials over  the  rates  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  the  class 
rates  from  other  points  of  origin  are  made  on  the  lowest 
combination. 

For  example,  the  class  rates  from  Memphis  to  Port 
Gibson,  Miss.,  are  as  follows: 

aaaeM 1  2  8  4  6  6 

MemphUratM 72        61         51         43        36        32 

Cairo  differentials 42        86        32        23         18       'iS 

Throuthratas 114        97        83        66        64        47 


A  B  C  D  E  F 

O.V.    V.C.U   C.L.    IkC.L.   O.L.    L.C.L.   O.L.    I^O.I*.   C.L.    I^O.L.   O.I^    L.O.L. 

MempUs  rateai 24      28      27      36      27      34      21       21       32      30      43      64 

Cairo  differentials  ... .   11        996074408       17       U 

Through  rates 86      87      36      40      36      41      26      26      41      47      60      66 

The  class  rates  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Port  Gibson, 
Miss.,  are  as  follows: 

Classes 1  2  3  4  6  6 

St.  Louis  to  Yicksburg 90        76        66        60        40        86 

Vicksburg  to  Port  Gibson 39        84        28        24        21         18 

Through  rates 129       100        08        74        61        68 

Classes A  B  C  D  E  F 

C.L.    L.C.L.   C.Ik    L.C.L.   C.L.    L.C.L.   C.L.    L.C.L.   C.L.    L.C.U   O.L.    L.O.L. 

8t.  Louis  to  Yioksburg    26      26  26      26      20      20      28      28      46      46 

Vicksburg  to  Port 
Gibson 14       16  16      21       10       10       18      24      26      80 

Through  rates 80      41       41>     46>     41       46      80      80      46      62      70      76 

^Arbitrarily  fixed. 
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At  the  more  important  or  competitive  points,  however, 
the  mileage  basis  is  disregarded  and,  where  practical, 
the  water-line  rates  are  met  or  equalized « as  far  as 
possible.  This  practice  is  employed  generally  through- 
out  the  South. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  there  are  many 
instances  where,  considering  the  distance  of  the  haul  and 
the  nature  of  the  traffic,  the  rail  carriers  would  not  be 
warranted  in  even  attempting  to  meet  these  low  rates. 


CHAPTER  XrX 

IftATEB  TO  INTERIOR  MTSST8IIHFPI  VAEJJSY  FOINTB— 

Continued 

1.  To  Jaoeson  and  Mebidiak,  Miss. 
(a)  From  Seaboard  Territory 

The  exceptionally  low  rates  made  by  the  water  car- 
riers from  eastern  points  to  the  South  Atlantic  and 
€hilf  ports  are  given  much  emphasis  throughout  the  re- 
port of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  dealing 
with  the  rate  adjustments  to  these  ports  from  the 
various  territories. 

The  influence  of  this  competition,  however,  is  felt  at 
interior  points  located  away  from  navigable  streams 
or  bodies  of  water. 

To  such  points  through  rates  are  made  by  the  water 
carriers  by  combining  their  rates  to  the  ports  with 
those  of  the  carriers  from  the  ports,  the  combination  of 
local  rates  in  many  instances  being  sufficient  to  secure 
thel  traffic.  Where  the  combination  rates  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  secure  the  traffic,  rates  may  be  made  certain 
differentials  under  the  rates  which  the  rail  lines  may  fix. 

Taking  as  an  illustration  the  rates  from  New  York 
to  Meridian,  Miss.,  the  rates  via  the  various  routes  are 
as  follows: 

Claasea 1     23466ABCDEHP 

All-rail  rates 114  98  86  73  60  49  41  48  40  39  68  68  78 

Raa-and-watier  rates. .  114  98  86  73  60  49  41  48  40  39  68  68  78 

Rates  yia  Gulf 96  84  76  66  64  46  37  44  36  36  64  69  74 

277 
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Note  that  the  all-raB  rates,  which  apply  via  the  Vir- 
ginia Gateways  and  Ohio  River  Crossings,  are  the  same 
as  the  rates  via  the  rail-and-water  routes  through  the 
South  Atlantic  Ports. 

The  rates  via  the  Gulf  lines  (the  Morgan  Line  and 
the  Mallory  Line)  indicate  that  they  are  the  following 
differentials  less  than  the  rates  via  the  other  routes : 


Differ^itiflls. 


4  6^ABCDEHF 
8044444484 


The  Gulf  lines  are  conceded  this  scale  of  differentials 
by  the  rail  or  rail-and-water  lines  on  traffic  destined  to 
all  common  points  in  Mississippi  on  and  south  of  a  line 
drawn  through  Vicksburg,  Jackson,  and  Meridian.  To 
local  points  the  rates  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
lowest  combination  through  the  Gulf  port  to  a  common 
point  plus  the  local  rate  from  the  conunon  point. 

To  points  north  of  this  line  the  rates  are  made  on  the 
lowest  available  combination,  which  is  usually  the 
water  rate  to  the  port  plus  the  rail-line  local  rate  from 
the  port.  North  of  this  line  is  neutral  territory,  and  the 
various  routes,  except  for  some  spasmodic  competi- 
tion by  independent  lines,  meet  on  a  common  footing. 

From  the  Eastern  Cities  and  interior  eastern  points, 
the  rates  are  the  same  via  the  all-rail  and  the  rail- 
and-water  routes.  The  basis  to  Meridian  from  New 
York  is  the  same  as  that  to  Gadsden,  Ala,,  via  rail-and- 
water.  From  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  points  tak- 
ing tlie  same  rates,  the  rates  are  the  Trunk  Line  dif- 
ferentials below  the  rates  from  New  York,  using  as 
minimum  rates  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  re- 
spectively, the  corresponding  rates  to  Anniston.  From 
the  Virginia  Cities,  also,  the  basis  is  the  same  as  that 
to  Selraa.  However,  the  existing  rates  from  the  East 
to  Meridian  are  higher  than  on  the  basis  given,  as  ne 
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change  was  made  in  the  rates  to  Meridian  when  the 
general  reductions  to  the  southeastern  common  points 
were  made  in  1904. 

The  class  rates  from  eastern  seaboard  and  interior 
eastern  points  and  from  the  Virginia  Cities  to  Jackson 
are  fixed  figures  checked  in  by  the  Jackson  lines,  gov- 
erned somewhat  by  the  competition  found  at  Vicksburg 
and  at  Meridian.  The  lowest  combination  was  not 
exceeded,  and  this  is  the  basis  for  the  conmiodity  rates 
at  the  present  time. 

The  basis  from  the  BufFalo-Pittsburgh-Wheeling-Ash- 
land  zone  to  both  Jackson  and  Meridian  is  the  same  as 
that  observed  generally  to  the  southeast. 

(6)    From  Ohio  River  Crossings 

In  the  pages  following  dealing  with  the  basis  for 
rates  from  Ohio  Biver  Crossings  and  points  in  Western 
Trunk  line  and  Central  Freight  Association  territories, 
the  present  scale  of  rates  and  basis  has  been  used.  The 
territory  is  grouped  in  the  following  manner. 

St.  Louis  Group. — St.  Louis,  Mo.,  rates  apply  from 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  East  St.  Louis  and  Belleville,  111.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  and  Jeffersonville  and  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Evansville  Group. — Evansville,  Ind.,  rates  apply  from 
Evansville,  Ind.,  and  Owensboro  and  Henderson,  Ky. 

Cincinnati  Group. — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  rates  apply  from 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Covington,  Newport,  and  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  Aurora  and  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Group. — Illinois  Central 
Bailroad  group  rates  apply  from  stations  on  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Bailroad  from  Carbondale,  DL,  to  Villa 
Bidge,  HI.,  inclusive,  and  from  Carterville,  HI.,  to 
Bound  Knob,  HI.,  inclusive. 

Chicago  Group. — Chicago,  HI.,  rates  apply  from  all 
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that  territory  beginmng  at  Chicago  and  thence  via  the 
west  bank  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Whiting,  Ind,,  inclusive; 
thence  via  the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern  Railroad 
to  but  not  including  Schneider,  Ind.;  thence  north  of 
the  Chicago^  Indiana  &  Southern  Eailroad  to  and  in- 
cluding ^^Hieatfield;  thence  via  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  Railroad  to  LaCrosse,  Ind,,  inclusive;  thence  on 
and  west  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad 
to  Percy  Junction;  thence  via  an  imaginary  line  to  a 
point  just  north  of  Kentland  and  Effner;  thence  north 
of  the  line  of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Railway 
to  a  point  just  north  of  Peoria;  thence  north  of  the  line 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  and  north 
of  Yates  City,  Galesburg,  and  Monmouth,  to  and  in- 
cluding Burlington;  thence  on  and  east  of  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  River  to  Sabiila  Junction;  thence  on 
and  south  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way to  and  including  Freeport,  HL;  and  thence  on 
and  south  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway, 
through  Rockford,  Belvidere,  and  Elgin,  to  Chicago, 
inclusive. 

Milwaukee  Oroup. — Milwaukee,  Wis.,  rates  apply 
from  all  that  territory  beginning  at  Milwaukee,  and 
thence  on  and  south  of  the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway,  through  Brookfield  Junc- 
tion; thence  to  and  inehiding  Waukesha;  thence  on 
and  east  of  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railway 
to  and  including  Leighton,  Uh;  thence  on  and  east 
of  the  line  of  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railway  but 
not  including  Spaldwin,  III;  thence  north  of  the  line 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  to  but 
not  including  Chicago,  111.;  thence  via  the  west  bank 
of  Lake  Michigan  to  Milwaukee,  inclusive,  including 
points  on  and  south  of  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad   from   Dubuque,   Iowa,   to   but  not   innlnding 
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Freeport,  IlL,  and  points  on  and  east  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwankee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  from  Dubuque  to  but  not 
including  Sabula;  also  points  on  the  Illinois  Central 
Bailroad  from  Dodgeville  and  Madison,  Wis.,  to  but 
not  including  Freeport,  HI. 

Peoria  Group. — ^Peoria,  HI.,  rates  apply  from  all  that 
territory  including  west  bank  Mississippi  Biver  points 
from  Burlington,  Iowa,  to  Hannibal,  Mo.,  inclusive; 
thence  north  on  the  Wabash  Bailroad  to  and  including 
Springfield,  HI.;  thence  north  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton &  Dayton  Bailway  to  and  including  Decatur;  thence 
on  and  east  of  the  Hlinois  Central  Bailroad  to  but  not 
including  Sullivan,  HI.;  thence  north  of  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  Bailroad  to  but  not  including  Tuscola; 
thence  north  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Bail- 
way  to  but  not  including  West  Melcher;  thence  on  and 
west  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Bailroad  to  and 
including  Goodland,  Ind.;  and  thence  on  and  south  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Bailroad,  including 
Yates  City  and  Monmouth,  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  inclu- 
sive. 

(c)  From  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Ohio  River  Crossings,  and 
Related  Points 

The  basis  for  the  class  rates  to  Jackson  and  Meridian, 
Miss.,  are  the  class  rates  from  St.  Louis  to  Meridian, 
the  Meridian  rates  having  been  applied  to  Jackson,  for 
competitive  reasons.  The  rates  from  St.  Louis  reflect 
the  competition  down  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  Vicks- 
burg  and  thence  via  rail  to  Jackson,  the  rates  to  Merid- 
ian being  made  no  greater  than  those  to  Jackson. 
Some  of  the  rates,  however,  particularly  on  commodi- 
ties, have  been  adjusted  to  meet  market  competitive 
conditions. 
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The  class  rates  from  St.  Louis  to  Jackson  aad 
Meridian  are  as  follows : 

CUe^m 12346flAB     CDEHR 

Rates 98  S4  70  59  49  43  35  35i  27  25  34  ^  M 

After  fixing  the  class  rates  from  St.  Lotus,  the  St 
Lonis  basis  is  applied  from  Lonisville,  Ky,  The  class 
rates  from  other  points  of  origin  are  made  the  differea« 
tials  shown  in  Table  64  over  or  under  the  class  rates 
from  St.  Louis, 

TABLE  64 

DiPFXBSNTIALB    UsSD    IK    G0N8TBUCTINO    ClaSS    BaTW    TO 

Jaoksok  and  Meridian,  Miss. 


Fbom  Qiouf* 

Exearr  ^9  Notoo 

100  PotriTM 

Rm^aij 

ClUttM> 

13345    OABC 

D 

E   H  Ft 

Mvlnphij  ♦,, 

36  ai  18  U  13  to 
Ifi  13  10    8     7     t 
16  13  10     S     7     0 
3     3     3     3     3     3 

3     31 

7     7  18 
6     5  10 
5     5  10 
3     3     6 

NMhTiU«* 

Below  9t,  LoMS 

Ciiro * . . , 

ffttM 

EyajutiUa  ........... 

Ci&annAti ,  . 

8     8     8     7     0     5 
14  11     9    8     6     5 
8    8     8     4     4     4 

30  15  10     8     7     8 

3«  20  14  11     9     8 

4     4     4 

4  8     6 
3     4     4 

5  8  13 
7   11    18 

Pvotis .    ,...*....*... 

OT«r9i.  toMi 

Sprioffittld. 

nktM 

CtiieAco. 

Mil«ftuk» 

>OoT«nud  hj  tiM  Bouih«n»  ClM«iB««tioo. 

»P«r  b«iTBl. 

<Bat  Doi  ]««■  p«r  mile  tbfta  Irom  Loxtiiirilk 


2-    Commodity   Adjustment 


The  relative  adjustment  in  connection  with  the  com- 
modity rates  from  the  Ohio  River  Crossings  and  Naah- 
ville  and  from  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Peoria,  and  Spring- 
field  territories  is  as  described  concerning  the  com- 
modity rates  to  New  Orleans  and  group. 
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(a)  From  Central  Freight  Association  Territory 

From  Central  Freight  Associatioii  Territory,  the 
rates  are  generally  made  on  the  lowest  combination. 

(6)  From  Southeastern  Territory 

From  Chattanooga,  Tenn. — To  Jackson,  Miss.,  the 
rates  are  made  not  less  than  the  rates  from  Nashville. 

To  Meridian,  Miss,  the  rates  are  made  the  following 
differentials  nnder  the  rates  from  Nashville: 

Claflses 123456ABCDEHF 

DifferentialB 6544332222422 

From  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Group. — The  rates  are 
made  the  following  differentials  under  the  rates  from 
Chattanooga: 

Claflses 123456ABCDEHP 

Differentials 6544332222224 

The  rates  to  Meridian  do  not  exceed  the  local  rates  of 
the  Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad. 

From  Knoxville,  Tenn. — The  rates  are  made  the 
following  differentials  over  the  rates  from  Chatta- 
nooga : 

Claflses 1     23456ABCDEHF 

Differentials 12    976543333336 

From  Montgomery  and  Selma,  Ala. — The  rates  are 
made  the  same  as  the  rates  from  Birmingham. 

Prom  the  Gadsden- Annist on,  Ala.,  Group. — The  rates 
are  made  the  same  as  the  rates  from  Chattanooga. 

From  Rome  and  Dalton,  Ga. — The  rates  are  made  the 
same  as  the  rates  from  Chattanooga. 

From  Atlanta,  Ga. — The  rates  are  made  the  same  as 
the  rates  from  Chattanooga,  but  do  not  exceed  the 
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lowest  oombination  or  the  local  rates  of  a  continnoiu 
line. 

From  Augusta  and  Athens,  Ga, — The  rates  are  mad9 
the  following  differentials  higher  than  the  rates  from 
Atlanta : 

Claaees 12a46dABCDEH7 

_     Differentials B    64    4    332222344 


From  Macon,  Ga. — The  rates  are  made  the  same  as 
those  from  Atlanta, 

From  Milledgeville,  Ga,,  and  Group. — ^The  rates  are 
made  the  same  as  those  from  Macon, 

From  Columbus,  Ga. — The  rates  are  made  the  fal* 
lowing  differentials  less  than  the  rates  from  Chatta- 
nooga : 


CkflMi 

Diir«raittiJ0. 


123  4  56ABCDEHP 
4433222211232 


From  other  competitive  points  and  from  local  pointa 
in  Southeastern  Territory  the  basis  is  as  described  ta 
junctions  in  interior  Mississippi  Valley  Territory. 

3.    To   Hattiesbubg,   Laubel,   Lumbebton,   Nbwtobt, 
Ellisville,  and  Entebpbise^  Miss. 


The  class  and  conmiodity  rates  to  Hattiesburg,  Laurel^ 
Lumberton,  Newton,  Ellisvillet  and  Enterprise,  Misa., 
are  made  the  following  differentials  higher  than  the 
rates  to  Jackson  and  Meridian,  Miss*,  observing  the 
actnal  combination  as  maximum  from  each  of  the  orig- 
inating points. 

C^tmm tS145eABC  D  BB         f 

0.1*.    IbO.L.  Clb    >-^  ii^ 

tXffemtltb^    90    17     16    tS     0    «    i      5     12     S       10     12     11    11      Si 
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CkyillfODITCBS  DiFlSBliraiALB 

Gement  and  plaster,  C.  L 5 

FertfliBen,  C.  L 5 

Flour,  in  sacks,  C.  L 5i 

Lime,  C.  L 5 

Lumber,  C.  L 6 

Ore,  ground  iron.  C.  L 5 

Plaint,  mineral,  Cf.  L 5 

Railroad  track  material,^  C.  L 100 

Salt,  C.  L 6 

Slate  roofing,  C.  L 6 

Stone,  C.  L 6 

For  example,  the  class  and  commodity  rates  from 
St.  Louis  to  Hattiesburg,  Laurel,  Lmnberton,  Newton, 
EUisville,  and  Enterprise  are  made  as  follows: 


123456ABC  D  EH  P 

^^••.     J*®™        S**  ^  C.L.    L.C.L.  C.L.    L.aL 

f^mH^  to  jMKBOn 

and  Meridian  ...  98    84    70    60     49     43    35    361  27     35      35    34     55    54      54 
DifferantUli    orer 
JaoJcBon      and 
Meridian 30     17     16     12      9      6      6       5     12       6       10     12     12     11       34 

Through  ratea 118  101     85    71     58    49    40    401  39    80    85      46    67    65      iv 

Conunoditiea Flour,  in  Railroad  Track 

Saokii  Lime             Material^ 
Ratea  from  St.  Louie  to  Jaokeon  and 

Meridian , 21  19                $4.48 

DillerentialB  over  Jaokeon  and  Meridian          51  5                  1.00 

Through  ratee 36^  34  $5.48 


1  Per  ton,  2,240  pounds. 


CHAPTER  XX 

RATES  TO  nrXERIOR  lOSSISSIFFI  VAU^ET  POIHTB 

1.   Fbom  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Biveb  CBoeaiKOB 
(a)  To  Union  City,  Tenn. 

Cairo,  111.,  is  the  base  point  for  the  class  rates  to  Umon 
City,  Teim*,  the  rates  from  Cairo  being  as  follows : 


Classes.. 
Rates... 


12S46      6ABCDEHP 
38    32    27    22    20    18    15    22    Id    12    19    19    32 


The  class  rates  from  Cairo  having  been  fixed,  the 
class  rates  from  other  points  of  origin  to  Union  City 
are  made  by  adding  the  differentials  set  forth  in  Table 
65  to  the  class  rates  from  Cairo. 


(6)  To  Martin  and  Oibbs,  Tenn. 

The  class  rates  to  Martin  and  Gibbs,  Tenn.,  from  Ohio 
River  Crossings,  Mississippi  River  Crossings,  and  other 
points  of  origin,  except  from  Memphis  and  Nashville, 
Tenn,,  and  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  group,  are 
made  the  following  differentials  higher  than  the  class 
rates  to  Union  City,  Tenn. : 

ClaaBM. 123466ABCDEHF 

Cairo  to  Union  City. . .  S8  32  27  22  20  18  15  22  16  12  19  19  32 
DifTerentiali  oyer  Union 
City  rates ,     3332211111112 

Through  rates  from 
Cairo  to  Martin  and 
Qibba ....  41  35  30  24  22  10  16  23  17  13  20  20  34 
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TABLE  66 

DnvmaaamAis  Uskd  in  CoKsiBtJcnKo  Class  Baxis  io 
Uniok  City,  T«kk. 


PBB 

lOOPOVMDS 

EXCXPT  A8 

NOTSD 

Fbom  Gboupb 

ClasBes^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

H 

F> 

Mempliis. 

8 

8 

8 

7 

5 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

NaahyiDe 

8 

8 

8 

7 

5 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

St.  Loais-LouiBville 

28 

25 

20 

15 

8 

6 

8 

8 

7 

5 

7 

13 

14 

EraotviDe 

25 

22 

17 

13 

6 

4 

6 

6 

5 

3 

5 

11 

10 

CuudnBAii 

41 

36 

28 

22 

14 

11 

12 

14 

10 

8 

11 

17 

20 

PlHIft 

38 
42 
42 

31 
35 
35 

24 
28 
28 

19 
22 
22 

15 
15 
15 

13 
13 
13 

10 
12 
12 

10 
12 
12 

9 
11 
11 

8 
10 
10 

12 
12 
12 

15 
17 
17 

18 

22 

IndianapoliB 

22 

QiieAco 

45 
6 

37 
5 

31 
4 

24 
3 

19 
2 

16 
2 

14 
2 

16 
2 

13 
2 

11 
2 

14 
2 

17 
2 

26 

Milwaiikee> 

4 

■GoTerned  by  the  Southern  Classification. 

>Per  barrel. 

•IMerentiala  over  the  rates  from  ChicagOi  HI. 

The  same  class  rates  apply  from  Nashville  to  Martin 
and  Gibbs  as  apply  from  Nashville  to  Union  City. 

The  same  class  rates  apply  from  Memphis  to  Martin 
and  Gibbs  as  apply  from  Memphis  to  Union  City. 

The  class  rates  from  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad 
gronp  to  Martin  and  Gibbs  are  made  the  following  dif- 
ferentials higher  than  the  Cairo,  HI.,  class  rates: 

Clanes 1      2      3     456ABCDEHF 

Differentials 17    15    13    9755244558 

(c)   To  Rives,  Tenn. 

Except  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  same  basis  applies 
to  Eives,  Term.,  as  that  shown  under  the  Martin  and 
Gibbs  heading. 

The  class  rates  from  Nashville  to  Rives  are  made  by 
applying  the  same  differentials  over  the  rates  to  Union 
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City^  Tezm*,  as  those  nsed  in  making  the  class  ratee 
^Tom  Ohio  River  Crossings  to  Martin,  Tenn- 

ClflMfl... 12a456ABGDEHP 

Rat€8  from  Nasfavilk  to 

UoioQ  City 46  40  35  29  25  21  17  24  18  14  21  21  36 

DiiTerentiala  over  rat€8 

to  Union  City......     3332211111112 

Through     rates     from 
N&ahville  to  Rives  ..  49  43  38  31  27  22  18  25  IQ  15  22  22  38 

id)  To  Paris,  Tetrn. 

The  class  rates  from  Memphis  to  Paris  are  arU- 
trarily  fixed  at  the  following  figures : 

ClaMB.. 123456ABCDEHF 

Rates. ..............  60  43  38  32  27  24  22  27  21  15  24  24  42 

,  The  class  rates  from  Nashville  to  Paris  are  arbi- 
trarily fixed  at  the  following  figures: 

CkMw 12345eABCDEHP 

Rftta. 45  38  33  27  24  21  17  24  18  14  21  21  85 

The  rates  from  Alemphis  being  fixed>  the  rates  from 
Cairo,  HL,  are  made  the  same.  From  Ohio  River 
Crossings,  except  Cairo,  111.,  and  from  other  points  ex- 
cept Memphis  and  Nashville,  Tenn,,  the  rates  are  made 
by  adding  the  same  differentials  over  the  Cairo,  IlL, 
rates  as  shown  in  Table  65  as  appljdng  to  Union  City, 
Tenn, 

(e)  To  Milan  and  Humboldt,  Tenn. 

Cairo,  Dl.,  is  the  base  point  for  the  class  rates  to 
Milan  and  Humboldt,  Tenn.,  the  class  rates  from  that 
point  being  as  follows : 

Oamm I23466AECDEHP 

Rfttai 50  42  37  31  25  23  10  26  17  13  19  21  34 
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The  class  rates  from  Cairo  having  been  fixed,  the 
olass  rates  to  Milan  and  Humboldt  from  other  points  of 
origin,  except  from  Nashville  and  Memphis,  Tenn«,  and 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  group,  are  made  by 
applying  the  same  differentials  over  the  rates  from 
Cairo  as  those  shown  in  Table  65. 

The  class  rates  from  Nashville  to  Milan  and  Hum- 
boldt are  fixed  arbitrarily  at  the  following  figures: 

Claflses 12345dABCDEHF 

Ratee 6556  49  42  3129293322  17  252844 

The  class  rates  from  Memphis  to  Milan  and  Humboldt 
are  fixed  arbitrarily  at  the  following  figures: 

Ghisses 123456ABCDEHF 

Ratee 46  40  35  29  25  21  17  24  18  14  21  21  86 

The  class  rates  from  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad 
group  to  Milan  and  Humboldt  are  made  the  following 
differentials  higher  than  the  Cairo  class  rates: 

Classes 123456ABCDEHF 

Differentials 17  15  13  9755244558 

(/)  To  Jackson  and  Bemis,  Tenn. 

Cairo,  HI.,  being  the  base  point,  the  class  rates  from 
that  point  to  Jackson  and  Bemis,  Tenn.,  are  established 
as  follows: 

Classes 123456ABC     DEHP 

Rates 58  49  42  35  27  27  26  29  18}  15  22  24  37 

The  class  rates  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Jackson 
and  Bemis  are  fixed  arbitrarily  at  the  following  figures : 

Classes 123456ABC     DEHP 

Rates 48  42  36  30  24  22  22  25  18}  15  22  22  37 

The  class  rates  from  other  points  of  origin  to  Jack- 
son and  Bemis  are  made  by  adding  the  differentials  set 
forth  in  Table  66  to  the  class  rates  from  Cairo. 
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TABLE  66 

DiFFBBBNTIALS    USBD    IN    CONSTBUCTINQ    ClaSS    BaTBS    TO 

Jackson  and  Bemis,  Tenn. 


From  Groups 

DiFPEEBNTi^ii)  m  Cents  pbh 
Except  as  Notsd 

100  Potrmw 

ClaaeQe' 
123456ABC 

D  E  H   F» 

N*u»hviiii»  

65433222     H 
28  25  20  15    8    6    8    8    7 
25  22  17  13    6    4    6    6    5 

41  36  28  22  14  11  12  14  10 
38  31  24  19  15  13  ID  10    9 

42  35  30  23  17  15  12  12  11 
42  35  30  23  17  15  12  12  11 
45  37  31  24  10  16  14  16  13 
17  15  13    9    7    5    5    2    4 

654322222 

1     2     2    a 

St.  Louis-Louisvtlle 

5    7  13  14 

EYansviile 

3    5  11  10 

PauA .....•***. 

8  11  17  20 
8  12  15  18 

Peoria ...» 

IndiaoapoUs  .*«.«,.*,*, 

10  13  17  23 
10  13  17  a 

Chicago. .,, ,, , 

Hlinoia  Central  Railroad 

Milwaukee*.  .........    ,    ,    . 

11  14  17  26 
4  6  6  S 
2    2    2    4 

»Govenjed  by  the  Southern  CUeaification. 

*Per  barreL 

■Di^ereDtialfl  over  the  ratee  from  Chicago,  HI. 

iff)  To  Somerville,  Tenn. 

Cairo,  III,  being  the  base  point,  the  class  rates  from 
that  point  to  Somerville,  Tenn.,  are  fixed  at  the  follow* 
ing  figures: 


Clasee. 


123456ABCDEHF 
6454  46  38302923  27  20  16  242640 


The  class  rates  from  Cairo  having  been  fixed,  the 
class  rates  to  Somerville  from  other  points  of  origin, 
except  from  Nashville  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  are  made  by 
adding  the  same  differentials  to  the  class  rates  from 
Cairo  as  those  shown  in  Table  66* 

The  class  rates  from  Nashville  to  Somerville  are  ar- 
bitrarily fixed  the  same  as  those  from  Cairo* 

The  class  rates  from  Memphis  to  SomerviUe  are  arbi- 
trarily fixed  at  the  following  figures: 

CliflM .12a4    56ABCDEHP 

itat«0. .«...,..  36  31  26  22  19  18  12  17  15  11  18  18  22 
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Cairo,  Bl.,  being  the  base  point,  the  class  rates  from 
that  point  to  Grand  Junction,  Tenn.,  are  fixed  at  the 
following  figures: 


C1nm 1        2 

Rfttei 62      54 

...        A  B  C  D 

O.L.    L.C.L.   C.L.    L.C.L.   C.L.    L.O.L.   O.L.    L.O.L. 

...  20      28      20      81       181     21       17       10 


4 
88 


20      84 


82 


6 
87 


P 

O.L.    L.O.L. 

87      42 


The  class  rates  from  Cairo  having  been  fixed,  the 
dass  rates  to  Grand  Junction  from  other  points  of  ori- 
gin, except  from  Memphis,  Term.,  are  made  by  adding 
the  differentials  set  forth  in  Table  67  to  the  class  rates 
from  Cairo. 


TABLE  67 

DiFFBBENTIALS    USED    IN    CoNSTBUOTINQ    ClASS    BaTBS    TO 

Grand  Junction,  Tenn. 


From  Groups 

DiFPBRBNTIALS  IN  CbNTS  PER 

Except  as  Noted 

100  Pounds 

Classes^ 
123466ABC 

D  E  H  F> 

NaahviDe 

11    9864333    1} 
34  29  24  18  13  11  10  10    7 
34  29  24  18  13  11  10    8    5 
43  37  32  25  19  16  14  16  12 
38  31  24  19  15  13  10  10    9 
42  35  30  23  17  15  12  12  11 
42  35  30  23  17  15  12  12  11 
45  37  31  24  19  16  14  16  13 
17  15  13    9    7    6    6    2    4 
654322222 

13    5    3 

St.  LouuhLouisville 

5  10  17  14 

FvfiTiflvillA 

3  10  17  10 

rHnnfnnfLt* 

8  14  21  24 

Pana 

8  12  15  18 

Peoria 

10  13  17  22 

InHif^napolis . .              ^ ..... . 

10  13  17  22 

Chicago 

11  14  17  26 

Illinois  Central  Railroad 

Milwaukee* 

4    5    5    8 
2    2    2    4 

^Governed  by  the  Southern  Classification. 

■Per  barrel. 

■Differentials  over  the  rates  from  ChicagOt  III. 
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The  class  rates  from  Memphis  to  Orand  Junction  are 
arbitrarily  fixed  at  the  following  figures: 

Clanes 123466ABCDEHF 

Rates 41  86  31  26  21  18  18  21  14  12  21  26  28 

(i)  To  Corinth  and  Ruslor,  Miss. 

The  base  point  for  the  class  rates  to  Corinth  and  Bus- 
lor,  Miss.y  is  Cairo,  HI.,  from  which  point  the  class  rates 
are  established  as  follows: 

Classes 123466ABC     DEHF 

Rates 62  54  44  38  32  27  26  30  19}  19  29  34  30 

The  class  rates  from  Cairo  to  Corinth  and  Buslor 
having  been  fixed,  the  class  rates  from  other  points  of 
origin,  except  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  are  made  by  add- 
ing the  same  differentials  to  the  clasa  rates  from  Cairo 
as  those  shown  in  Table  67. 

The  class  rates  from  Memphis  to  Corinth  and  Buslor 
are  made  by  using  the  Southern  Eailway  (Memphis 
Division)  local  station  basis  on  Classes  1  to  6,  inclusive, 
and  A,  D,  E,  and  H.  The  rates  on  other  classes  are 
fixed  arbitrarily. 

The  class  rates  from  Memphis  to  Corinth  and  Busier 
are  as  follows: 

Classes 123456ABCDEHP 

Rates 45  40  35  30  25  20  20  23  14  14  26  30  28 

(j)  To  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

The  class  rates  to  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  are  based  on 
Cairo,  HI.,  from  which  point  the  class  rates  are  fixed  as 
follows : 

CTafl*e« 1         3         3         4         e         e 

lUtet 64       66       45       80       83       28 

ClAMea A  B  C  D  EH  T 

C.L.     L.C.L  C.L.    L.C.L.    C.L.    L.C.L.  O.L.    UO.L. 

RatM 26       28       29       18i     31       17       30      30      34      87       48 
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The  olass  rates  from  Cairo  to  Holly  Springs  having 
been  fixed,  the  class  rates  from  other  points  of  origin, 
except  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  are  made  by  adding  the 
same  differentials  to  the  class  rates  from  Cairo  as  those 
shown  in  Table  67. 

The  class  rates  from  Memphis  to  Holly  Springs  are 
fixed  arbitrarily  as  follows: 

ClsMM 12        8        4        5        0 

RfttM 80      82      26      88      30      18 

ABC       D     E   H     F 

O.L.  L.C.L.  C.L.  L.O.L.  O.I*.  L.C.U 

17   19   101  18   12   18   20   25   21   26 


(k)   To  Tupelo,  Miss. 


The  class  rates  to  Tupelo,  Miss.,  are  based  on  the 
class  rates  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  from  which  point  the 
rates  are  established  as  follows : 


123466ABC     DEHF 

Rates 60  60  40  35  28  23  22  26  16J  15  23  29  31 


TABLE  68 

DiFFBBENTIALS    USED    IN    CONSTRUCTING    ClASS    RaTES    TO 

Tupelo,  Miss. 


Fbom  Qboupb 

Differentials  ik  Cents  per  100  Poukds 
Except  as  Noted 

RXMABKS 

Classest 
128466ABC      DEHF« 

Cairo 

876666444       4798 

Over  Memphis 
rates 

Nashville 

11     9864333     li     1363 
34  29  24  18  13  11  10     8     6       3  10  17  10 
43  37  32  25  19  16  14  15  12       8  14  21  24 
34  29  24   18  13  11   10  10     7       5  10  17  14 
42  35  30  23   17   15  12  12  10     10  13  17  22 
38  31  24   19   15  13  10  10     9       8  12  15  18 
42  35  30  23   17   15  12   12   10     10  13   17  22 
45  37  31  24   19   16  14   16  13     11   14  17  26 

Evansville 

Cincinnati 

St.  Louia-Louisville 

Peoria 

Over  Cairo 
rates 

Pana 

indianapolifl 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 

664322222       2224 

Over  Chicago 
rates 

>Goveraed  by  the  Southern  Classification. 
spar  barrel 
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The  class  rates  from  Memphis  to  Tupelo  having  been 
fixed,  the  class  rates  from  other  points  of  origin  are 
made  on  the  differential  basis  set  forth  in  Table  68, 

(l)  To  New  Albany,  Miss. 

The  class  rates  to  New  Albany,  Miss.,  are  the  same 
as  the  class  rates  to  Tupelo,  Miss.,  from  all  points  of 
origin,  except  from  Memphis,  Tenn,,  from  which  the 
class  rates  are  fixed  arbitrarily  as  follows: 

CUsBes 1    2    3    4    5    dABCDEHF 

BAt60. , 54  4d  M  31  27  21  19  23  15  14  22  27  30 

(m)  To  Ackerman,  Miss. 


The  base  point  for  the  class  rates  to  Ackerman,  Misa*, 
is  Cairo,  III,  from  which  point  the  class  rates  are  estab- 
lished as  follows: 

ctftM«« 1      a      t     4      0      e 

RiUt 80      66      50      45      S8      i« 

Clmamm.,,         A  B  C  D  £        B  P 

IUt«fl 30       30       82       S7       23       28       19       28      80       38       42       80 


The  class  rates  from  Cairo  to  Ackerman  having  been 
fixedj  the  class  rates  from  other  points  of  origin,  except 
from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  are  made  by  adding  the  same  dif- 
ferentials to  the  class  rates  from  Cairo  as  those  shown 
in  Table  68. 

The  class  rates  from  Memphis  to  Ackerman  are  fixed 
arbitrarily  as  follows: 

Ommi. .........  128406 

HaiXm., ..,.,,   A3      Al      88      3A      20      17 

ClaiMt A  B  C  D  E       H  P 

lUtat .21       28      24      81       li      28      15      19      22      80      82       46 
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(n)  To  Agricultural  d  Mechamcal  College,  Aberdeen, 

Binford,  Columhus,  Mahen,  Mathiston,  Mul- 

draw,  Osborn,  StarkvUle,  Strong,  and 

West  Point,  Miss. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  the  base  point  for  the  class  rates 
to  Agricnltnral  &  Mechanical  College,  Aberdeen,  Bin- 
ford,  Columbus,  Maben,  Mathiston,  Muldrow,  Osborn, 
Starkville,  Strong,  and  West  Point,  Miss.,  the  class 
rates  from  Memphis  being  as  follows: 

ChmeB 123456ABGDEHF 

Rates 72  58  44  39  32  26  24  30  16  16  23  29  32 

The  class  rates  from  Memphis  to  Agricultural  & 
Mechanical  College,  Aberdeen,  Binford,  Columbus,  Ma- 
ben, Mathiston,  Muldrow,  Osborn,  Starkville,  Strong, 
and  West  Point  having  been  fixed,  the  class  rates  from 
Cairo,  HI.,  are  made  by  adding  the  following  diflfer- 
entials  to  the  class  rates  from  Memphis: 

Ghiases 123456ABGDEHF 

DifferentialB 8766664444798 

The  class  rates  from  other  points  of  origin  to  Agri- 
cultural &  Mechanical  College,  Aberdeen,  Binford,  Co- 
lumbus, Maben,  Mathiston,  Muldrow,  Osborn,  Stark- 
ville, Strong,  and  West  Point  are  made  by  adding  the 
same  differentials  to  the  class  rates  from  Cairo  as 
those  shown  in  Table  68. 

(o)  To  Winona,  Miss. 

Cairo,  111.,  is  the  base  point  for  the  class  rates  to 
Winona,  Miss.,  the  class  rates  from  Cairo  being  as  fol- 
lows: 


12  8  4        5        6 

RalM 80      60  50  45      88      82 

...    A       B       C       D  E  H     F 

O.L.  L.O.L.  e.L.  L-e.U  O.L.  L.O.L.  O.L.  L.O.L.  O.L.  L.O.L. 

...  28   80   32   86   19   21   18   21  80  88   88  42 
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The  class  rates  from  Cairo  to  Winona  having  been 
fixed,  the  class  rates  from  Memphis,  TemL,  are  made 
the  following  differentials  nnder  the  class  rates  from 
Cairo : 

Classes 1      2     3     4     66ABCDBHP 

DifferenUals 17    14    12    10    9    8    5    6    5    5    8    8    10 

The  class  rates  from  other  points  of  origin  to  Winona 
are  made  by  adding  the  same  differentials  to  fhe  dast 
rates  from  Cairo  as  those  shown  in  Table  68. 

(p)  To  Greenwood,  Belgrade,  Belzoni,  Hardcaah,  Silver 
City,  and  Yazoo  City,  Miss. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  the  base  point  for  the  class  rates 
to  Greenwood,  Belgrade,  Belzoni,  Hardcash,  Silver  City, 
and  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  the  class  rates  from  Memphis  be- 
ing as  follows: 

Classes 1        9        8        4        §        6 

Rates 64      54      40      80      82       S9 

Classei A  B  C  D  B       H  F 

O.L.    L.C.L    C.I*.  L.O.U    C.L.    L.C.L.    O.L.    L.O.L.  O.b.  IhOiU 

Rates 22      27      27      31       16      18      16      18      22      83      83      M 

The  class  rates  from  Memphis  to  Greenwood,  Bel- 
grade, Belzoni,  Hardcash,  Silver  City,  and  Yazoo  City 
having  been  fixed,  the  class  rates  from  other  points  of 
origin  are  made  on  the  differential  basis  set  forth  in 
Table  69. 

(q)  To  McKenzie,  Tenn. 

Cairo,  111.,  is  the  base  point  for  the  class  rates  to 
McKenzie,  Tenn.,  the  class  rates  from  Cairo  being: 

Classes 123466ABCDEHP 

Ratei 41  35  30  24  22  19  16  23  17  13  20  20  84 
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TABLE  69 

DiVFBBXKTULS   USBD   IN    CONSTBUOTIKG    GlABS   BaOS   TO 

Greenwood,   Belgbadb,   Belzoni,   Habdoash, 
SiLVEB  City,  and  Yazoo  Citt,  Miss. 


Wmom  Gboum 

DtnwaMMTuiM  zir  Cnm  rat  100  Pomnw 

CSaasea' 
12846eABC     DEHFi 

Cairo 

17  14  12  10    0    8    6    6    6      6    8    8  10 
17  14  12  10    0    8    0    e    6      6    8    8  10 

Ovw 

NMhTffle 

UMBphisxataa 

ETuwrille 

12    0700428    2i    8886 
23  20  18  12  11  10    7  10    7      7    8    8  14 
16  12  10    8    7    e    4    6    6      6    6    6  10 
83  27  20  16  14  12  10  14  11     11  10  11  22 
83  27  20  16  14  12  10  14  11     11  10  11  22 
83  27  20  16  14  12  10  14  11     11  10  11  22 
83  27  20  16  14  12  10  14  11     11  10  11  22 
16  12  10    8    7    6    4    2    8      8    6    6    8 

8t!'iiSb-Lo'iiMiie!;:: 

Peoria 

Oftr 

pSa;::::; 

Oiiioxatiaa 

If^iianairaUi   , 

nUiSfcentnl  RaUroad 

ICUwaukiee 

664822288      8994 

Otw 

CUoaso  rataa 

KSoTwoed  by  the  Southern  Claaiifieatioii. 
*PttrbaiTeL 

The  class  rates  from  Cairo  to  McKenzie  having  been 
fixed,  the  class  rates  from  other  points  of  origin,  ex- 
cept from  Nashville  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  are  made  by 
adding  the  same  differentials  to  the  class  rates  from 
Cairo  as  those  shown  in  Table  65. 

The  class  rates  from  Nashville  to  McKenzie  are  made 
the  same  as  the  class  rates  from  Nashville  to  Martin, 
Tenn.,  viz.: 

Classes 123466ABCDEHF 

Rates 46  40  35  29  25  21  17  24  18  14  21  21  36 

The  class  rates  from  Memphis  to  McKenzie  are  made 
the  same  as  the  class  rates  from  Nashville  to  McKenzie. 

(r)  To  Houston,  Miss. 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  the  base  point  for  the  class  rates 
to  Honston,  Miss.,  the  class  rates  from  Memphis  being: 

Classes 123456ABCDEHF 

Rates 72  58  44  30  32  26  24  30  16  16  23  29  32 
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^V       The  class  rates  from  Memphis  to  Houston  having          1 
M       been  fixed,  the  class  rates  from  other  points  of  origin          1 
1        are  made  on  the  differential  basis  set  forth  in  Table  70.           1 

^P                                        TABLE  70                                            M 

M           DiFFEBENTlALS    USED    IN    CoNSTBUCTING    Ct*ABS    BaTBB    TO               1 

1                                           Houston,  Miss.                                              1 

^^^L                FVOM   0B017f« 

DIT7B11ZXTI.ALA  IN  CEmU  WMk   100  POUITM 
EXCBPT    AS    NOTKD 

Rbhabss                ^^I 

12a45eABODEHF» 

^^     Cairo 1 

g7(»0e(»444      4708 

Or«r                             1 

^^H     NMbviJl* 

11     9864338     It     1363 
34  29  34  18  13  11   10     6     5      3  10  17  10 
43  37  32  25  19  16  14  15  13      8  14  31  34 
34  39  34  18  13  11   10  10    7      5  10  17  14 
84  28  33  17  14  13  10     9     9       7  12  15  IB 
38  32  29  21  1«  15  12  11  11       9  13  17  32 
38  33  29  21   16  15  13  11   11       9  13  17  33 
17  15  13     075624       4568 
41  34  30  23  18  16  14  15  13     10  14  17  26 

Cairo  T^Um               ^^H 

^^^V        itvat»««i4fl* 

^r           CindD&ftti 

■             St.  Louu-LooifvUJft. . . , 

H             PeonA. 

H              ItidUoApoltf 

■             lUiacAia  Ceatna  lUilrond 

H             MOwftulcee... 

654322333       332 

Ov«r                             1 
Chicago  nMim                    ■ 

^^H            K)ov«ni«d  hf  th«  BouthorD  Cluaifiofttioa.                                                                                       ^^H 

^^m           2.    From  Points  in   Southeastebn  TEHBrroBY              ^H 
^^^^h                  (a)  From  Chattanooga,  Tenn.                            ^| 

^^       To  Union  City,  Tenn. — The  rates  are  made  the  follow-          1 

■  ing  differentials  over  the  rates  from  CJhattanooga  to          J 

■  the  Paris,  Tenn.,  gronp:                                                           ^H 

^^K             a»mtm ISSiaeABCDEHPKLM   NO                   ^H 

^^M              Diffu«fiti«li....    S    81921111111311111                     ^H 

^P       To  Oibhs,  Martin,  Paris,  and  McKenzie,  Tenm.—TkB          | 
W       rates  are  made  not  less  than  the  rates  from  Lonisville  to           1 
1        Martin.                                                                                       ^M 

■  To  Rives,  Tenn. — The  rates  are  made  the  same  differ-      ^| 

■  entials  over  the  rates  to  Union  City  as  were  nsed  in  mak-       ^| 
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ing  the  rates  from  Nashville  to  Rives  as  compared  with 
Union  City. 

To  Milan,  Humboldt,  and  Jackson,  Tenn. — ^The  rates 
are  made  not  less  than  the  rates  from  Louisville  to 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

To  Grand  Junction,  Tenn.,  and  Corinth,  Miss. — ^The 
rates  are  made  not  lei^  than  those  from  Cairo,  applying 
the  less-than-carload  rates  on  lettered  classes,  except 
that  the  rates  from  Cairo  made  on  the  Memphis  combi- 
nation do  not  apply  from  Chattanooga,  nor  are  the  rates 
to  Grand  Junction  to  be  less  than  those  to  Corinth 
except  when  made  on  the  Memphis  combination. 

To  Holly  Springs,  Miss. — The  rates  are  made  not 
less  than  those  from  Nashville,  except  that  the  Nash- 
ville rates  made  on  the  lowest  combination  do  not  apply 
from  Chattanooga. 

To  Tupelo,  Aberdeen,  West  Point,  StarkvUle,  Colum- 
bus, Winona,  Greenwood,  Belzoni,  and  Yazoo  City, 
Miss. — The  rates  are  made  the  same  as  those  from  Nash- 
ville. 

To  New  Albany,  Miss. — The  rates  are  made  the  same 
as  those  to  Tupelo,  Miss. 

To  Houston,  Maben,  and  Mathiston,  Miss. — The  rates 
are  made  the  same  as  those  to  Aberdeen,  with  contin- 
uous locals  or  the  lowest  combination  as  maxima. 

(6)  From  Birmingham,  Ala, 

To  Union  City,  Paris,  and  McKenzie,  Tenn, — The 
rates  are  made  as  much  higher  than  the  rates  to 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  as  the  rates  from  Cairo  to  Union  City, 
Paris,  and  McKenzie,  respectively,  are  lower  than  the 
rates  from  Cairo  to  Jackson. 

To  Gibbs,  Martin,  and  Rives,  Tenn. — The  rates  are 
made  as  much  higher  than  the  rates  to  Jackson,  Tenn., 
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as  the  rates  from  Cairo  to  Gibbs,  Martin,  and  RiveSt 
reBpectively,  are  lower  than  the  rates  from  Cairo  to 
Jackson, 

To  Milan,  Sumholdtf  and  Jackson,  Tenn. — The  rates 
are  made  not  less  than  those  from  Chattanooga. 

To  Grand  Junction,  Tenn.,  and  Corinth,  Miss. — The 
rates  are  made  the  same  as  those  from  Nashville,  but 
not  less  than  those  to  Memphis, 

To  Holly  Springs,  Miss. — Specific  rates  are  checked  in. 

To  New  Albany,  Miss. — The  rates  are  made  the  locals 
of  the  Frisco  Line,  with  the  rates  to  Holly  Springs  aa 
maxima. 

To  Tupelo,  Aberdeen,  West  Point,  Starkville,  Colum- 
bus, and  Winona,  Miss, — The  rates  are  made  the  follow- 
ing  differentials  under  the  rates  from  Chattanooga,  bnt 
not  higher  than  the  lowest  combination  or  the  local 
scales  of  a  continuous  line, 

ClaMi 123456ABCDEHP 

D^ereatkJ0 6644332222224 

To  Houston,  Mahen,  and  Mathiston,  Miss. — The  rates 
are  made  the  same  as  those  to  Aberdeen,  but  do  not 
exceed  the  lowest  combination  or  the  local  rates  of  a 
continuous  line. 

To  Greemvood,  Miss. — The  rates  are  made  the  fol- 
lowing differentials  less  than  the  rates  from  Chatta- 
nooga, with  the  rates  to  Winona,  Miss.,  as  maxima, 

CluM... i234  66ABCDEHF 

DtfTerentiAlB 6544332222224 

To  Belzoni,  Miss. — ^The  rates  are  made  the  same  as 
those  to  Yazoo  City. 

To  Yazoo  City,  Miss, — The  rates  are  made  the  fol- 
lowing differentials  less  than  the  rates  from  Chatta- 
nooga : 

CiMMi , 123406ABCDEHP 

IWeraitbli 6644332222234 
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(c)  From  KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 

To  Grand  Junction,  Tenn.,  and  Corinth,  Miss. — ^The 
rates  are  made  the  following  differentials  over  the  rates 
from  Chattanooga,  with  the  local  rates  of  the  Southern 
Bailway  as  maxima. 

ClaaBes* 123466ABCDBHP 

Differentials 25  20  18  15  12  10  8  11  10  9  14  13  17 

To  Junction  Points  North  of  Grand  Junction  and 
Corinth.^ — The  lowest  combination  or  continuous  local 
rates  prevail. 

To  Junction  Points  South  of  Grand  Junction  and 
Corinth.^ — ^The  rates  are  made  the  following  differen- 
tials over  the  rates  from  Chattanooga: 

Qaases 1     23456ABCDEHF 

Differentials 12    976543333336 

(d)   From  Rome  and  Dalton,  Ga. 

To  Grand  Junction,  Tenn.,  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  Junc- 
tions North  Thereof. — The  rates  are  made  on  the  lowest 
combination,  but  do  not  exceed  the  local  rates  of  any 
continuous  line. 

To  Junctions  South  of  Grand  Junction  and  Corinth. 
— ^The  rates  are  made  the  same  as  those  from  Chatta- 
nooga, but  not  higher  than  the  lowest  combination  or 
the  local  scale  of  a  continuous  line. 

(c)  From  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Group 

To  Grand  Junction,  Tenn.,  and  Corinth,  Miss. — The 
rates  are  made  the  same  as  those  to  Memphis,  Tenn., 
except  that  the  rate  on  Class  A  is  arbitrarily  fixed. 

"From  Montgomery  and  Selma,  Ala.,  specific  rates  are  checked  in,  which, 
in  a  general  way,  are  made  with  due  regard  to  the  local  scales,  the  lowest 
combmation,  and  the  rates  from  Binningham  and  other  centers. 
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To  Junctions  North  of  Grand  Junction  and  Corinth. — 
The  rates  are  made  on  the  lowest  combination^  but  are 
not  in  excess  of  the  local  rates  of  any  continnons  line. 

To  Holly  Springs  and  New  Albany,  Miss. — The  basis 
is  the  same  as  that  stated  to  Corinth. 

To  Other  Junctions, — The  rates  are  the  same  as  those 
from  Chattanooga,  but  are  not  higher  than  the  lowest 
combination  or  the  local  rates  of  a  continuous  line. 

(/)  From  Augusta  and  Athens,  Ga. 

To  AU  Junctions. — The  rates  are  made  the  following 
differentials  higher  than  the  rates  from  Atlanta: 

Classes 123466ABCDEHF 

Dififerentials 5544332222344 


{g)  From  Macon,  Ga. 

To  Junctions  North  of  Jackson,  Tenn. — ^The  rates 
are  made  on  the  lowest  combiuation. 

To  Jackson  and  Grand  Junction,  Tenn.,  Holly 
Springs,  New  Albany,  Corinth,  Tupelo,  Aberdeen,  West 
Point,  Columbus,  Houston,  Maben,  Mathiston,  Winona, 
and  Greenwood,  Miss. — The  rates  are  made  the  follow- 
ing differentials  higher  than  the  rates  from  Atlanta: 

Classes 123456ABCDEHP 

Dififerentialfl 5644332211342 

To  Starkville,  Belzoni,  and  Tazoo  City,  Miss. — The 
rates  are  made  the  following  differentials  higher  than 
the  rates  from  Atlanta: 

ClaaKcs 123456ABCDEHP 

ITiiTprrntialfl 3     332222211222 
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(h)  From  MiUedgevUle,  Oa.,  and  Group 

To  AU  Junctions. — ^The  rates  are  made  the  same  as 
those  from  Macon. 

(i)  From  Columbus,  Oa. 

To  Chrand  Junction,  Term.,  Holly  Springs,  New  Al- 
bany, Corinth,  Tupelo,  Aberdeen,  West  Point,  Cohim- 
bus,  Houston,  Maben,  Mathiston,  StarkvUle,  Winona, 
and  Greenwood,  Miss. — ^The  rates  are  made  the  same 
as  those  from  Atlanta. 

To  Belzoni  and  Yazoo  City,  Miss. — The  rates  are 
made  the  dame  as  those  from  Atlanta,  but  not  higher 
than  those  from  Chattanooga. 

To  Other  Junctions. — The  lowest  combination  pre- 
vails. 

(j)  From  Other  Points  in  Southeastern  Territory 

Bates  from  some  of  the  common  points  not  specific- 
ally set  out  are  made  with  relation  to  the  foregoing. 
Otherwise,  the  lowest  combination  generally  prevails, 
with  the  local  scales  of  any  continuous  line  as  maxima. 
The  rates  on  manufactured  commodities,  however, 
whether  produced  at  local  or  competitive  points,  are,  as 
a  rule,  given  rates  in  close  relation  to  those  from  some 
one  or  the  other  of  the  basing  points  whose  rates  are 
defined  in  the  foregoing. 

3.   Fbom  Tbunk  Line  Tbrbitoby 

Prom  Trunk  Line  Territory,  the  basis  of  the  lowest 
combination  prevails,  proportional  rates,  in  some  oases, 
being  a  factor. 
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>M  Gentbal  Fbbiqhx  Assooiaxioh  Tbbbhost 

Central  Freight  Association  Territory,  except 
ded  in  the  foregoing,  and  from  points  west 
iiississippi  Biver,  through  rates  are  made  on 
Bt  combination. 

ombination  may  make  through  the  various  Mis- 
River  Crossings  and  Ohio  Biver  Crossings  and 
ktes  considerable  figuring  in  order  to  determine 
Bt  basis  on  combination  that  can  be  employed  to 
advantage. 


CHAPTEB  XXI 

ADJUSTBfENT  TO  K£NTUGKY-TX3niESSEE  TEBRITORT 

1.   Descbiption 

This  territory  may  be  defined  as  that  being  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  main  lines  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Eailroad,  through  Middlesboro,  Ky.,  to  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  and  thence  to  the  Tennessee-Georgia  state  line; 
on  the  west  by  the  lines  on  and  east  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Eailroad  and  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  from 
Cairo,  111.,  through  Jackson,  Tenn.,  to  Corinth,  Miss.; 
on  the  south  by  the  southern  boundary  of  Tennessee,  but 
not  including  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  and  on  the  north 
by  the  Ohio  Eiver.  With  the  exception  of  the  junction 
points  along  the  border,  the  rates  to  points  within  this 
group  are  essentially  within  the  control  of  the  railroads 
serving  it,  modified  by  the  stress  of  river  competition 
only  in  the  case  of  Nashville  and  Clarks\dlle,  Tenn.,  and 
Frankfort,  Ky.;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  not  the  compe- 
tition of  groups  of  roads,  each  serving  Avidely  removed 
sections  of  the  country,  such  as  is  found  in  the  south- 
east. 

2.    To  Central  Kentucky  Junction  Points 

To  Frankfort,  Ky.,  the  rates  from  Louisville  are  held 
to  a  comparatively  low  basis  by  the  force  of  boat  com- 
petition, affording  through  service.  The  Kentucky 
Eiver  is  navigable  all  the  year,  having  been  improved 
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by  the  govGnunent  to  afford  slack  water  from  its  mouth 
to  Lock  No.  13  near  Beattyville,  Ky,,  a  distance  of  240 
miles.  There  is  also  water  competition  down  the  Ohio 
River  from  Cincinnati,  but  as  there  has  not  been  through 
boat  service  from  that  city,  the  rail  lines  have  been 
able  to  place  their  rates  therefrom  on  a  higher  basis 
than  from  Louisville,  commensurate  with  the  greater 
rail  distance. 

To  Lexington,  Ky.,  the  principal  city  east  of  Louis- 
ville, and  located  about  equidistant  from  Cincinnati  and 
from  Louisville,  the  rates  from  these  larger  cities  are 
equal.  They  measure  lower  than  the  corresponding 
local  scales  of  the  competing  lines,  being  the  develop* 
ment  of  competition  through  a  long  period  of  years 
between  the  interested  rail  Unes,  aided  somewhat  by 
the  conHuercial  position  of  Lexington. 

The  rates  to  other  of  these  junction  points — Paris, 
Georgetown,  Midway,  Versailles,  Nicholas ville,  Rich- 
mond, Winchester,  Junction  City,  and  ShelbyviUe — from 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati  are  all  somewhat  lower  than 
would  be  produced  by  the  corresponding  local  scales 
of  the  lines  serving  them;  the  differences  (except  in 
the  case  of  Winchester)  are  not  so  marked  as  in  the 
Lexington  rates.  The  rates  developed  are  the  logical 
outcome,  as  in  the  case  of  Lexington,  of  the  efforts  of 
the  railroads  serving  these  places,  each  endeavoring 
to  secure  the  maximum  possible  amount  of  freight 
handled  by  these  cities.  For  illustration,  suppose  that 
one  line  was  in  a  position  to  compete  more  successfully 
from  or  \ia  Louisville,  and  another,  from  or  via  Cincin- 
nati; the  geographical  location  in  the  one  case  would 
favor  Louisville  and,  as  a  result,  the  Cincinnati  line 
would  have  to  reduce  the  rates  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  better  commercial  relationship  with  Louisville  than 
would  be  afforded  by  strictly  regarding  distances  m 
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the  measnre  of  the  relative  rates.  At  another  junction 
pointi  the  reverse  conditions  would  apply.  Then,  again, 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  adjustment  of  rates  at  one 
junction  point  in  fair  alignment  with  that  at  another 
was  a  cause  tending  to  a  lowering  of  the  rates  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  applied. 

From  the  South,  the  rates  to  Lexington  are  invariably 
no  higher  than  the  rates  to  Cincinnati,  and  while  the 
mileage  tariff  or  the  lowest  combination  is  generally 
the  prevailing  basis  to  the  other  junction  points,  this 
affects  only  a  minor  amount  of  the  southern  traffic 
reaching  those  places,  as  on  the  heavier  and  highly 
competitive  movements  the  rates  are  made  the  same 
as  those  to  Louisville  or  to  Cincinnati,  or  slight  differ- 
entials higher. 

From  the  East,  the  rates  to  Lexington  and  Winches- 
ter are  on  the  Trunk  Line  basis,  being  made  so  by 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  which  reaches  both 
of  these  points  and  which  follows  that  basis  to  all  of 
its  stations.  Otherwise,  the  basis  from  the  Western 
Termini  of  the  Trunk  Lines  and  points  east  thereof 
and  from  the  Virginia  Cities  is  the  lowest  combination. 
This  is  the  basis  also  observed  from  the  Ohio  River 
Crossings  west  of  Louisville  and  from  all  points  in  the 
North  and  in  the  West. 

3.  To  West  Kentucky  Junctions — Central  City,  Hop- 

KINSVILLE,    MoBGANFIELD,   NoBTONVILLE,    GbaCBY, 
AND  ElIZABETHTOWN 

Generally,  the  rates  between  these  points  and  the 
Ohio  River  Crossings  and  St.  Louis  are  below  the 
measure  of  the  corresponding  local  scales  of  any  one 
of  the  lines  serving  these  points.  The  rates  have  been 
built  up,  however,  on  the  local  basis  from  the  nearest 
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Ohio  Biver  city,  the  lower  class  or  commodity  ratea  of 
any  of  the  railroads  serving  them  being  fixed  as  the 
rates  of  all.  Some  attention,  of  course,  has  been  paid, 
in  making  this  adjustment,  to  the  commercial  situation 
of  the  terminal  city  mth  respect  to  the  surrounding 
territory.  The  rates  from  the  nearest  point  having 
been  checked  in,  the  rates  from  the  more  distant  junc- 
tions are  then  made  on  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  basis» 
worked  out  by  the  interested  lines,  each  making  proper 
allowances  for  the  paramount  interests  of  the  others; 
such  rates  are  mostly  below  the  level  of  the  local  scales. 

From  points  in  the  South,  the  rates  are  generally 
made  on  the  lowest  combination,  but  on  many  of  the 
important  commodities,  conditions  have  brought  about 
fixed  through  rates  which  closely  approximate  those 
to  the  more  highly  competitive  points  in  the  general 
territory.  Much  the  greater  portion  of  the  tonnage 
handled  from  the  South  is  on  the  latter-named  rates. 
WhUe  the  basis  is  the  mileage  tariff  or  the  lowest  com- 
bination, as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  articles  produced 
at  these  junctions,  the  outbound  rates  are  the  same  as, 
or  slight  differentials  higher  than,  the  corresponding 
rates  from  the  Ohio  River, 

To  and  from  points  in  the  North,  West,  and  East,  the 
basis  is  the  lowest  combination,  the  only  exceptions 
being  a  few  specific  commodity  rates  which  are  lower 
than  the  basis  produces. 

4.  To  Nashville  and  Clabksville,  Tenk. 


These  points  are  located  on  the  Cumberland  River, 
and,  as  cities  in  the  South  go,  have  considerable  age 
and  history.  Long  before  there  were  railroads  reach- 
ing either,  they  were  towns  of  importance.  Nashville, 
particularly,   was   a   trading   and   distributing   center. 
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nsing  the  river  as  its  principal  highway,  reaching  north- 
ward until  it  met  the  force  of  Louisville  competitioUi 
westward  where  it  strove  with  Memphis  and  St.  Louis, 
and  southward  beyond  the  Tennessee  River,  Within 
this  wide  territory  its  principal  competitor  was  Clarks- 
ville. 

Clarksville  is  the  center  of  the  so-called  dark  tobacco 
district,  and  it  has  always  striven,  as  has  Nashville  (but 
not  as  successfully),  to  do  a  distributing  trade.  Its 
outward  business  of  tobacco  has  always  been  important. 

When  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Bailroad  was  first 
built  into  Nashville,  the  rates  at  the  time,  and  for  a 
considerable  period  thereafter,  were  applied  under  a 
progressive  mileage  tariff.  The  railroad  found,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  successful  in  competing  for 
traflSc  between  Nashville  and  the  Ohio  River  and  beyond 
with  the  numerous  boat  lines,  which  gave  through 
service  between  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St. 
Louis,  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans.  To  control  a  share 
of  the  trade,  particularly  that  to  and  from  Louisville 
and  Cincinnati  and  beyond,  the  railroad  first  reduced 
the  rates  on  some  of  the  important  commodities, 
gradually  extending  the  list,  until  finally  it  was  en- 
deavoring to  meet  the  boat  competition  with  rates 
somewhat  higher  than  the  corresponding  water  rates, 
on  all  commodities.  The  boat  rates  were  not  stable. 
There  was  keen  competition  among  them,  and  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  masters  or  the  officials  to  make 
a  rate  sufficiently  low  to  control  any  lot  of  freight 
offered. 

There  is  a  photograph  in  existence,  taken  about 
fourteen  years  after  the  completion  of  the  first 
railroad  from  the  North,  showing  the  wharf  at  Nash- 
ville absolutely  crowded  with  boats,  some  lying  in  mid- 
stream waiting  their  turn  to  make  a  landing;  and  it 
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is  not  surprising  under  such  a  condition  that  the  rates 
were  unstable  and  traffic  often  handled  at  a  loss.  The 
existing  abnormally  low  rail  rates  are  the  crystallusa* 
tion  of  the  fierce  competition  between  the  water  lines 
and  of  the  efforts  of  the  railroads  to  control  a  share 
of  the  available  traffic. 

After  the  railroad  was  completed  to  Clarksville  it 
was  not  much  stronger  in  controlling  a  fair  share  of 
the  tonnage  at  that  point  than  had  been  the  case  of 
the  Nashville  line;  in  fact,  as  late  as  1872  it  was 
handling  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  inbound 
and  outbound  tonnage,  although  it  made  the  same  net 
rates  as  given  Nashville. 

After  the  rail  lines  were  constructed  to  Evansville 
and  on  to  St.  Louis  and  between  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville,  Evans\alle  was  given,  approximately,  the 
same  rates  as  Louisville,  the  cost  of  transfer  over  the 
Ohio  Biver  being  added,  and  the  rates  from  St  Louis 
were  made  as  much  higher  than  the  rates  from  Evans- 
ville  as  the  all-w^ater  transportation  admitted.  The 
rates  from  Cincinnati  were  made  by  adding  to  the 
Louisville  rates  figures  fairly  representative  of  the 
cost  of  shipping  by  water  to  Louisville  plus  the  cost 
of  transfer  from  wharf  to  depot  at  Louisville* 

The  keenness  of  the  water  competition  has  greatly 
subsided,  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  cut-throat  com- 
petition  among  the  boat  lines  themselves  and,  in  later 
years,  to  the  gradual  development  of  rail  facilities, 
affording  a  preferable  character  of  transportation. 
Nevertheless,  the  railroads  have  not  been  able  to  make 
any  general  advances  in  these  rates  because  of  the 
potentiality  of  the  water  competition  and  because  Nash- 
viQe's  trade  has  been  developed  by  the  low  rates  which 
it  was  able  to  force  by  means  of  the  water  competition 

The  rates  between  Nashville  and  all  the  competitive 
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territory  southward  are  made  differentials  below  the 
rates  to  and  from  LouisviUe,  as  has  heretofore  been 
described. 

The  first  rail  line  at  Nashville  was  the  one  reaching 
Chattanooga.  This  road  began  developing  a  through 
traffic  in  connection  with  the  river  lines,  charging  its 
full  rate  from  Nashville.  It  continued  its  working 
relations  with  the  boat  lines  for  quite  a  period  fol- 
lowing the  construction  of  the  railroad  from  the  north. 
On  through  traffic  exchanged  with  the  northern  road, 
it  continued  to  charge  its  local  rate,  or  the  same  as  it 
was  charging  the  boats.  This  arrangement  naturally 
gave  Nashville  a  rather  commanding  position  in  the 
matter  of  relative  freight  charges,  in  that  the  charges 
paid  by  Nashville  at  points  south  of  it  were  equal  to 
those  paid  by  competing  cities  using  the  Nashville 
route.  With  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the 
through  rate  fabric  from  the  West  to  the  South,  and 
the  fixing  of  the  relationship  of  one  city  with  another 
on  a  fair  basis,  Nashville  lost  some  of  this  position,  but 
the  lines  serving  it  towards  the  South  were  able  to 
control  the  conditions  to  a  considerable  extent.  While, 
therefore,  the  Nashville  differentials  under  the  rates 
from  Louisville  are  today  materially  less  than  the 
rates  between  Nashville  and  the  Ohio  River,  they  are 
wider  than  is  found  generally  in  the  South,  when  the 
geographical  relation  of  one  city  with  another  is  con- 
sidered. 

The  rates  from  New  York  to  Nashville  are  fixed  fig- 
ures, reflecting  the  rail  charges  from  the  East  to 
Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati  and  thence  the  water 
charges,  as  well  as  the  extraordinarily  keen  competi- 
tion of  the  Trunk  Lines  for  western  traffic  which 
occurred  in  the  two  decades  following  the  year  1870. 
The  rates  from  interior  eastern  points  and  from  the 
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Vir^nia  Cities  are  on  the  usual  Trunk  Line  relation 
with  the  rates  from  New  York.  There  are  also  through 
rates  eastbound  which  are  likemse  a  crystaliization 
of  competitive  conditions.  The  rates  between  Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh,  Central  Freight  Association,  and  Western 
territories  on  the  one  hand  and  Nashville  on  the  other 
hand,  are  on  the  lowest  combination  through  the  Ohio 
•  and  Mississippi  river  gateways, 

5.   To   MiDDLESBono,   Ky.,   and   Cumberland   Gap   Aim 
Jellico,  Tenn. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  until 
a  few  years  ago,  had  no  lines  beyond  the  Tennessee 
state  line  in  this  direction.  The  Southern  Railway  and 
its  predecessors,  however,  had  branches  extending 
northwardly  from  Knoxville,  Tenn,  The  rates  between 
Louisville  and  Jellico,  Tenn.,  were  reduced  at  different 
times  because  of  the  competition  from  and  via  Knox- 

'  ville.  It  was  found  practicable  to  carry  slightly  higher 
rates  to  Middlesboro,  Ky.,  and  to  Cumberland  Gap, 
Tenn.,  than  to  Jellico,  Tenn.,  but  recently  the  Interstata 
Conunerce  Commission  has  reduced  the  rates  to  Middles* 
boro  to  the  Jellico  basis.^ 
The  rates  from  Louisville  having  been  fixed,  the  rates 

rfrom  points  related  thereto  and  from  the  Cincinnati 
group  and  Lexington  were  made  the  same.  The  rates 
from  Evansville,  Ind.,  Owensboro  and  Henderson,  Ky., 

I  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
Carolina  differentials  as  related  to  the  adjustment  from 
Louisville. 

Speaking  generally,  the  rates  between  these  border 
points  and  other  places  in  the  general  territory  are 
made  on  the  lowest  combination,  but  do  not  exoeed  tha 
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mileage  scale  of  a  continuous  line.  There  are  numeroTis 
exceptions,  however,  made  to  meet  the  particular  con- 
ditions of  the  traffic  involved  and,  as  a  result,  these 
places  have  been  given  a  fair  adjustment  on  the  traffic 
in  which  they  are  particularly  interested,  considering 
the  conditions  under  which  the  traffic  is  handled  and 
the  adjustment  at  other  places. 

6.  To  Habbiman,  Habriman  Junction,  and  Booxwood, 

Tenn. 

When  the  original  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  became 
a  law,  the  management  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 
&  Texas  Pacific  Railway  determined,  so  far  as  its  own 
traffic  was  concerned,  to  observe  literally  the  long-and- 
short-haul  provision  of  that  law.  As  it  was  not  able 
to  secure  an  advance  in  the  rates  between  Cincinnati 
and  Chattanooga,  it  adopted  the  existing  rates  between 
those  places  as  its  maximum  local  for  the  distance  and 
then  scaled  the  tariff  downward  for  the  lesser  distances. 
The  rates  from  Cincinnati  and  related  points  to  these 
junctions,  with  some  necessary  exceptions,  are,  approxi- 
mately, on  the  basis  of  the  very  low  local  tariff.  The 
rates  from  Louisville  and  group  are  the  same,  and  from 
the  lower  Ohio  River  Crossings  and  St.  Louis  the  rates 
are  made  Carolina  differentials  as  related  to  the  adjust- 
ment from  Louisville. 

To  and  from  points  in  the  South,  the  general  basis 
is  the  lowest  combination,  but  not  exceeding  the  mileage 
scale  of  a  continuous  line.  However,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  Middlesboro,  there  are  important  exceptions. 

From  Trunk  Line  and  interior  territories  the  rates 
are  made  the  same  as  those  to  Chattanooga. 

From  Central  Freight  Association  and  Western  terri- 
tories, the  basis  is  the  lowest  combination. 
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7,  To  Knox\tlle,  Tenn. 

The  original  rates  to  and  from  the  Ginciimati  and 
Louisville  groups  were  the  same  as  the  corresponding 
rates  between  these  Ohio  River  cities  and  Chattanooga* 
When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ordered 
the  rates  to  Chattanooga  reduced,*  a  like  reduction  waa 
not  made  to  Knoxville.  The  rates  from  the  lower  Ohio 
Eiver  Crossings,  Memphis,  NaBh\iIle,  etc.,  are  made  on 
the  Carolina  differentials  as  related  to  the  adjustment 
from  Louisville. 

The  all-rail  and  rail-and-water  rates  from  New  York 
are  fixed  figures,  which  are  less  than  the  corresponding 
rates  to  Chattanooga.  The  rates  from  the  other  East- 
em  Cities,  interior  eastern  points,  and  the  Virginia 
Cities  are  made  the  southeastern  relationsliip  to  the 
rates  from  New  York.*  From  Buffalo-Pittsburgh  Ter- 
ritory the  same  basis  is  applied  as  that  to  Southeastern 
Territory  generally. 

The  rates  from  Knoxville  to  points  in  Carolina  Ter- 
ritory south  of  the  Walhalla  line  are  the  followinflf 
differentials  higher  than  the  rates  from  Chattanooga, 
except  that  the  rates  so  made  must  not  exceed  the 
rates  from  Nashville. 

Claaeea I     23456ABCDEHF 

DilTercDtials 12    0766    4    3333330 

To  poLuts  north  of  the  Walhalla  line,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  stations «  the  rates  are  made  the  same  as 
those  from  Chattanooga. 

The  rates  from  Knoxville  to  points  in  the  southeast 
are  generally  made  the  following  differentials  over  the 

nS  L  C  C.  R^p.,  440, 
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rates  from  Chattanooga,  with  the  Nashville  rates  or  the 
lowest  combination  as  maxima. 

Claases 1     23456ABCDEHF 

DifferenUals 12    976543333336 

The  conmiodity  rates  are  made  3  cents  over  the  rates 
from  Chattanooga. 

(a)  From  Mississippi  Valley  Territory 

From  New  Orleans,  La. — The  rates  are  made  the 
Carolina  differentials  over  the  rates  from  Louisville  to 
Chattanooga. 

From  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  Greenville,  Jackson,  and 
Gulfport,  Miss. — The  rates  are  made  the  same  as  those 
from  New  Orleans. 

From  Mobile,  Ala. — The  rates  are  made  the  following 
differentials  under  the  rates  from  New  Orleans : 

Cnasses 123456ABCDEHF 

Differentials.     10  10  10  10    5    5    4      4       4       4      5      10     8 

From  Pensacola,  Fla. — The  rates  are  made  the  same 
as  those  from  Mobile. 

From  Helena,  Ark. — The  rates  are  made  1  cent  per 
100  pounds  higher  than  the  rates  from  Greenville,  Miss. 

From  Ellisville,  Hattiesburg,  Laurel,  and  Newton, 
Miss. — The  rates  are  made  the  same  as  those  from 
Vicksburg. 

From  Central  Freight  Association  and  Western  Ter- 
ritories.— The  lowest  combination  through  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  river  crossings  prevails. 

8.   To  MoBBisTowN,  Tbnn. 

From  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — The 
basis  is  the  lowest  combination,  using  as  base  points 
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Bristol,  Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  and  Harriman  Jono- 
tion,  Tenn.,  but  not  exceeding  combinations  of  rates 
using  the  following  base  rates  to  Jellico : 

Classes 123466ABCDEHP 

Rates 58  50  44  35  28  22  13  21  16  15  25  29  31 

and  the  following  base  rates  to  Bristol: 

Classes 1234     56ABCDEHF 

Rates 74  60  45  34i  29  23i  23}  29  23i  23i  28  36  47 

pins  the  full  rates  from  Jellico  and  Bristol,  respectively. 
The  Asheville,  N.  C,  rates  apply  as  maxima. 

There  are  various  commodity  exceptions  to  the  above 
basis. 

From  Evansville,  Ind. — The  rates  are  made  the  Caro- 
lina differentials  over  the  rates  from  Louisville. 

From  St.  Louis,  Mo. — ^Where  rates  from  Louisville 
are  made  on  the  Chattanooga,  Harriman  Junction, 
Jellico,  or  Knoxville  combination,  the  rates  from  St. 
Louis  are  made  the  southeastern  differentials  over  the 
rates  from  Evansville,  or  the  Carolina  differentials 
over  the  rates  from  Louisville,  whichever  basis  pro- 
duces lower  rates.  Where  rates  from  Louisville  are 
made  on  the  Bristol  combination,  or  by  use  of  the 
Asheville  maxima,  the  rates  from  St.  Louis  are  made 
the  Carolina  differentials  over  the  rates  from  Louis- 
ville. 

From  Mempliis,  Tenn. — The  rates  are  made  the  Caro- 
lina differentials  as  related  to  the  adjustment  from 
Louisville. 

In  Opinion  1966,  in  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Morristown,  Tenn.,  et  aL,  v.  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Kail  road  Company,  et  al.,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission held : 

•  •  •  Upon  considoration  of  all  the  facts  before  ns  in 
these  two  proceedings  our  conclusions  are,  and  we  therefore 
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find,  that  Morristown  and  other  points  intermediate  Bristol 
and  Knoxville  on  the  direct  line  via  Bristol  are  entitled  to 
rates  from  New  York  City  and  other  eastern  points  not  in  ex- 
cess of  rates  contemporaneously  in  effect  from  such  points  to 
Knoxville,  Tenn.    •    •    • 

Bates  have  been  established  accordingly. 
From  Central  Freight  Association  and  Western  Ter- 
ritories.— The  lowest  combination  applies. 

9.  To  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

From  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  Groups. — ^The  rates 
are  made  on  the  lowest  combination,  using  the  following 
base  rates  to  Bristol,  Tenn.: 


1234     66ABCDEHP 

Rfttes 74  60  45  34i  29  23i  23}  29  23i  23}  28  36  47 

From  Evansville,  St.  Louis,  and  Memphis  Groups. — 
The  rates  are  made  the  Carolina  differentials  as  related 
to  the  adjustment  from  Louisville. 

The  Trunk  Line  rates  are  the  same  as  those  to  Mor- 
ristown, Tenn.,  but  not  exceeding  the  lowest  combination. 

From  Central  Freight  Association  and  Western  Ter- 
ritories.— The  lowest  combination  prevails. 

10.  To  Local  Stations 

The  rates  between  the  Ohio  River  cities  and  local 
stations  in  this  territory  are  made  under  the  respective 
local  scales  of  the  several  lines.  Although  there  are 
some  unimportant  exceptions,  there  is  no  general 
attempt  to  adjust  the  rates  to  and  from  one  center  on 
a  differential  basis  as  compared  with  a  nearer  one,  with 
the  exception  that  in  the  case  of  the  rates  to  and  from 
Louisville  via  the  Southern  Railway  and  local  stations 
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on  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacifia  Railway 
there  is  a  definite  relationship  with  the  corresponding 
rates  to  Cincinnati. 

Between  these  local  stations  and  points  in  the  South, 
the  general  basis  is  the  combination  of  the  local  scales 
of  continuous  lines. 

To  and  from  points  in  Trunk  Line,  Carolina,  Central 
Freight  Association,  and  Western  territories,  the  basis 
is  the  lowest  combination. 

There  are  exceptions  in  the  case  of  articles  which  are 
produced  or  manufactured  at  these  local  stations  when, 
as  has  been  described  elsewhere,  competitive  rates  are 
established  in  relation  to  those  that  are  obtainable  from 
other  producing  points  or  territories  or  from  towns 
manufacturing  like  commodities. 


CHAPTER  XXTT 

OOMMODITT  ADJUSTMSNTB 

1,  CoMPBTiTivB  Adjustments 

The  force  of  all  of  the  competitive  conditions  here- 
tofore described  has  gradually  resulted  in  commodity 
rates  that  are  less  than  would  apply  under  the  class 
ratings,  these  rates  being  established  to  the  large  cen- 
terSy  which,  in  point  of  number,  specially  marks  out 
Southern  Territory.  With  the  exception  of  Trans- 
Continental  and  Southwestern  territories,  no  other 
section  of  the  country  works  under  such  large  lists  of 
commodity  rates.  This  condition  is  particularly  true 
as  concerns  the  tariffs  to  the  large  common  points. 
For  illustration,  on  March  1,  1914,  there  were  carried 
to  Atlanta  the  following  number  of  commodity  items: 
From  Louisville,  169;  from  New  York,  all-rail,  80;  rail- 
and-water,  92;  from  Savannah,  63;  and  from  New 
Orleans,  154.  From  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  the  com- 
modity tariffs  had  207  items. 

A  factory  in  the  South  having  to  secure  its  raw  or 
semi-manufactured  materials  from  outside  territory, 
competing  with  factories  much  nearer  the  original 
sources  of  supply  and  shipping  to  outside  as  well  as  to 
interior  territory,  in  competition  with  the  more  favor- 
ably situated  industries,  necessarily  has  to  have  a 
competing  adjustment.  The  class  rates  in  such  a  case 
would  probably  be  too  high,  and  relief  in  the  form  of 
comparatively  low  commodity  rates  is  warranted.  Thera 
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may  be  a  kiiidred  factory  at  some  other  place  in  the 
territory,  which  is  doing  a  local  and  a  modest  outside 
business  and  which,  securing  its  supplies  from  the  same 
source,  demands  that  it  be  given  a  corresponding  re- 
dnction,  although  such  might  not  be  essential  except 
that  the  large  factory  would  otherwise  have  a  dominance 
in  the  second  factory's  own  territory. 

The  prevalence  of  water  competition,  perhaps,  has 
been  the  strongest  factor  in  bringing  about  commodity 
rates,  particularly  those  covering  manufactured  articles 
and  food  supplies;  wherever  there  is  a  commodity  im- 
portant in  the  amount  of  its  movement,  there  will  be 
found  special  rates  ranging,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
below  the  measure  of  the  corresponding  class  rates. 
For  illustration,  the  great  sugar  refineries  on  the  north 
Atlantic  coast,  dr airing  their  supplies  of  raw  sugar 
by  sea,  compete  with  the  Louisiana  refineries,  using 
local  raw  material,  and  with  the  beet  sugar  refineries 
in  the  Central  West.  These  refineries,  because  of  the 
volume  of  their  business,  are  able  to  secure  very  low 
commodity  rates  by  sea  to  Savannah,  Charleston,  etc, 
whence  the  sugar  is  handled  into  the  interior  on 
comparatively  low  rates.  The  lines  serving  New  Orleans 
and  the  Ohio  River  naturally  desire  to  see  the  producers 
in  their  sections  share  in  the  traffic.  As  the  class  rates 
are  too  high  to  attain  tliis  object,  commodity  rates  are 
established  to  the  places  thus  able  to  secure  low  rates; 
then,  as  the  market  competition  between  the  cities 
further  inland  and  those  near  the  coast  makes  itself 
felt,  the  former  are  able  to  secure  a  reduction  in  their 
respective  rates  on  sugar. 

The  very  low  all-water  class  rates  from  the  East  to 
New  Orleans  do  not  necessarily  estop  or  minimize  the 
movement  from  the  West  of  certain  articles  of  common 
production  under  class  rates  j  as  to  articles  the  move- 
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ment  of  which  is  large^  the  value  relatively  low,  and 
the  margin  of  profit  small,  the  movement  from  the  West 
on  the  class  basis  is  prohibited.  Thus,  a  commodity 
rate  is  brought  about  which  is  sufficiently  low  to  enable 
the  traffic  to  be  handled  freely. 

In  some  instances,  the  lack  of  necessity  therefor  does 
not  cause  a  commodity  rate  made  to  a  particular  point 
to  be  extended  to  other  destinations  on  a  relative  basis. 
Por  example,  a  place  like  Atlanta  has  a  larger  number 
of  commodity  rates  than  has  a  smaller  point  like 
Albany.  The  interested  carriers,  however,  are  always 
ready  to  make  a  proper  redaction  at  Albany  should  the 
necessity  arise. 

To  local  or  non-competitive  points,  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  bring  about  commodity  rates  to  competitive 
points  are  also  active,  except  that,  due  to  natural  con- 
ditions, there  is  a  lack  of  necessity  for  any  number 
of  commodity  items  being  published  to  these  smaller 
stations.  Should  a  factory  at  a  local  station  between 
Macon  and  Atlanta  require  raw  material  from  the 
West  to  enable  it  to  compete  successfully,  rates  will 
be  established  on  about  the  same  plane  that  would  be 
established  to  Macon,  the  further  distant  competitive 
point.  In  the  case  of  commodities,  however,  which  are 
merely  for  distribution  or  consumption,  the  same 
method  of  making  the  through  rates  is  employed  as  in 
connection  with  the  class  rates. 

The  outbound  commodity  rates  from  Southern  Terri- 
tory are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  the  inbound  commod- 
ity rates.  They  are  chiefly  on  natural  or  manufactured 
products  which  come  into  competition  with  the  same  or 
similar  commodities  produced  at  the  outside  places. 
Bates  may  be  made  to  the  East  on  a  basis  sufficiently 
low,  if  such  is  the  requirement,  to  enable  a  free  move- 
ment as  against  the  same  commodities  produced  in 
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the  East;  or  a  somewhat  higher  proportioaate  measurs 
of  rates  may  be  made  to  the  East  because  the  competi- 
tioD  that  is  to  be  met  originates  in  the  Central  West 
and  not  in  the  East.  The  rates  to  the  Ohio  Biver 
Crossings  are  usually  measured  by  the  force  of  com- 
petition at  the  Ohio  River,  either  locally  or  from  like 
producing  centers  in  the  North.  They  are,  in  instanoes, 
somewhat  lower  than  might  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
local  competition  at  the  Ohio  River,  but  as  they  are  to 
be  used  in  basing  through  rates  to  points  north  they 
are  calculated  accordingly. 

Between  points  of  origin  there  is  a  definite  relation- 
ship just  as  exists  in  connection  with  the  class  rates, 
but  there  is  not  always  the  same  relationship  as  between 
points  of  destination*  While  usually  the  relationship 
is  carried  out  at  the  Ohio  River,  the  rates  to  Memphis 
and  New  Orleans  may  be  proportionately  higher  than 
would  be  the  case  under  the  southbound  adjustment 
Then,  again,  there  is  often  to  be  observed  lower  rela- 
tive rates  to  the  East  than  to  the  West,  or  vice  versa. 


2.  Commodity  Adjustments  on  Unusual  B- 


While,  in  a  broad  sense,  the  commodity  rates  from 
Southern  Territory  follow  very  closely  the  general 
relationship  between  points  of  origin  and  between  points 
of  destination  that  has  heretofore  been  described,  there 
are  some  notable  exceptions. 

(a)  On  Lumber 


The  real  beginning  of  the  development  of  the  vast 
yellow  pine  resources  of  the  South  had  its  inceptioQ 
only  thirty  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  forests  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  were  supplying  the  bulk  of 
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the  lumber  used  for  common  purposes.  In  the  begin- 
ningy  of  course,  the  cutting  of  the  timber  was  adjacent 
to  the  Hues  of  railroad  which  were  then  in  existence, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  supply  was  exhausted  that 
branch  roads  for  further  development  were  built.  At 
this  time,  yellow  pine  lumber  was  not  generally  known 
in  the  North  and  East,  where  the  consumption  of  lum- 
ber was  the  greatest;  the  railroads  more  favorably 
situated  made  such  rates  as  seemed  best  suited  to  induce 
a  movement;  the  lines  further  removed  were  compelled 
to  make  somewhat  higher  rates  to  the  North  and  West, 
but  secured  some  advantages  to  the  East,  or  the  reverse, 
as  the  case  was.  The  rates  over  a  section  of  a  given 
road  would,  however,  be  ** blanketed.** 

After  the  southern  product  had  become  better  known 
in  the  consuming  territories,  the  stress  of  competition 
between  the  mills  in  the  various  sections  and  on  differ- 
ent railroads,  and  the  development  of  the  production 
in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  led  to  the  adoption 
of  a  more  coherent  >  and  satisfactory  system  of  rates. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  existing  rate  situation  in  the 
South,  so  far  as  the  destinations  beyond  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers  are  concerned,  the  producing  terri- 
tory was  divided  into  groups  or  zones:  the  upper  one 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  limit  of  growth  (roughly, 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  Tennessee)  and  ^rtending 
as  far  south  as  Vicksburg,  Meridian,  Montgomery,  etc., 
and  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  the  Savannah  Biver 
and  the  sea;  south  of  this  group  there  was  another, 
also  extending  across  the  territory,  which  was  given  a 
rate  slightly  higher,  and  so  on.  All  producing  points 
in  each  of  these  zones  had  the  same  rates. 

In  the  competitive  situation,  the  pivotal  point  was 
Cairo,  HI.,  which  was  the  main  basing  point  of  the 
Bouthwestem  lines  in  making  the  rates  to  competitive 
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territory  north.  From  the  upper  belt  described,  the 
rate  to  Cairo  was  the  same  as  from  the  corresponding 
section  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  but  as  Uie  eoni- 
petition  lessened  as  it  proceeded  east  from  Cairo, 
higher  rates  were  made  to  the  upper  Ohio  Eiver  Cross- 
ings. The  rates  to  Evansville  are  higher  than  those 
to  Cairo;  the  rates  to  Louisville  are  higher  than  those 
to  Evansville;  whUe  the  highest  rates  of  all  are  found 
at  CincinnatL  The  through  rates  to  points  beyond  the 
Obio  liiver  are  made  on  the  lowest  combination  and 
apply  via  such  junctions  as  best  suit  the  phyaioal 
requirements  of  the  lines  handling. 

To  Trunk  Lino  Territory,  the  measure  of  the  rates 
was  worked  out  under  entirely  different  conditions. 
The  first  production  of  yellow  pine  lumber  and  timber 
which  sought  the  eastern  market  originated  not  very 
far  west  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ports  and  secured  water 
transportation  op  the  coast  To  enable  mills  further 
in  the  interior  to  compete,  the  lines  having  long  hauls 
towards  the  Potomac  Gatew^ays  had  to  make  compara- 
tively low  rates.  Thus,  naills  as  far  removed  as  the 
Alabama-Georgia  line  have  approximately  the  same 
adjustment  as  those  much  nearer  the  coast.  The  all- 
rail  rates  are  adjusted  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  the 
rail-and-water  rates,  and  the  relationship  between  the 
all-rail  rates  to  the  North  Atlantic  Ports  and  the  in- 
terior is  measured  by  the  differences  in  the  proportions 
north  of  the  gateways.  If,  for  instance,  the  proportion 
from  Richmond  to  an  interior  point  in  New  York  state 
is  3  cents  higher  than  the  proportion  to  New  York 
City,  the  through  rate  will  be  that  figure  higher  than 
the  rate  to  the  port. 

To  points  intermediate  to  the  border  gateways,  it 
bad  been  the  practice  to  apply  rates  which  were  made 
sometimes  the  same  as  the  rates  to  the  gateway  beyond. 
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bnt  more  often  a  differential  greater,  or  on  the  lowest 
combination.  These  contraventions  of  the  long-and- 
short-hanl  principle  have  all  been  placed  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  some  have  been 
adjudicated.  The  principal  revision  required  was  to 
make  the  rates  to  points  intermediate  to  the  Ohio  Eiver 
no  greater  than  those  to  the  more  distant  point. 

The  development  of  the  hardwood  section,  which, 
mainly,  is  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  began  prior  to 
any  substantial  movement  of  the  yellow  pine  product. 
There  are  small  sections  of  hardwood  growth  at  various 
points  in  the  yellow  pine  region;  in  Mississippi,  how- 
ever, they  are  of  considerable  size,  but  the  development 
of  such  was  not  until  a  later  date  and  has  been  usually 
coincident  with  the  cutting  of  the  pine.  From  the 
greater  portion  of  the  yellow  pine  district  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  carry  the  same  rates  on  all  classes  of 
lumber  as  on  yellow  pine.  There  are  exceptions,  how- 
ever, where  the  rates  are  made  slight  differentials 
higher,  and  in  the  case  of  gum  and  Cottonwood  slight 
differentials  lower.  From  the  old  hardwood  sections 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  the  rate  structure  has  been 
of  a  gradual  development  and,  of  course,  the  figures 
are  considerably  lower  than  from  the  section  further 
south.  These  rates  also  have  been,  or  are  being,  passed 
upon  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
has  in  view  the  requirement  to  conform  to  the  long-and- 
short-haul  principle  or  to  secure  authority  tor  legal 
variance  therefrom. 

(6)  On  Cotton  Goods 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  South  is  today  one 
of  the  most  important  developments  of  southern  indus- 
try.    Prior  to  1880  there  were  but  few  mills  in  the 
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South,  but  now  they  are  a  most  important  factor  in 
its  manufactures.  The  present-day  adjustment  takes 
into  account  the  old  dominance  of  the  New  England 
mills.  As  the  center  of  the  competition  in  the  Central 
West  was  Chicago,  the  same  rate  was  made  from  the 
mills  in  central  and  northern  Georgia  and  Alabama  to 
Chicago  as  from  Boston.  A  proportional  rate  to  the 
Ohio  River  was  arrived  at  by  deducting  from  the  Chi- 
cago rate  the  proportion  required  by  the  lines  north  of 
the  river.  This  proportional  rate  is  used  in  basing 
through  rates  to  all  points  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 
The  rate  to  the  Ohio  River  Crossings,  proper,  was  made 
by  using  the  same  rate  to  Cincinnati  as  from  Boston 
and  applying  it  also  to  the  other  cities.  The  rate  from 
the  same  section  to  the  East  was  fixed  as  low  as  could 
be  successfully  operated.  The  mills  in  the  Carolinas 
are  in  two  groups  and  carry  lesser  rates  to  the  East 
than  from  those  in  Georgia;  to  the  West  they  pay 
higher  rates  than  do  the  Georgia  mills. 

There  are  a  number  of  commodities  produced  or 
made  in  various  sections  of  the  South  which  have  rates 
made  to  suit  the  conditions  peculiar  to  each. 

(c)  On  Mica 

Mica  is  mined  in  a  comparatively  small  area  of  North 
Carolina,  and  rates  are  made  under  the  principle  of 
affording  a  free  movement. 

(d)  On  Furniture 


Furniture  from  the  great  manufacturing  section  of 
North  Carolina  is  given  rates,  in  all  directions,  to  enable 
a  free  movement  against  a  similar  production,  prin- 
dpally  in  the  Grand  Eapids,  Mich.,  section.    Pamiture 
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rates  from  a  number  of  other  points  in  the  South  where 
the  production  is  small,  comparatively  speaking,  are 
made  on  the  same  principle,  but  keeping  in  mind,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  dominating  influence  of  the 
rates  from  High  Point,  N.  C. 

(e)  On  Pig  Iron 

Pig  iron  rates  from  furnace  points  in  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  to  destinations  within  the  South  are  made 
as  low  as  a  commodity  of  this  sort  would  warrant.  To 
the  North  and  East,  where  much  the  greater  consump- 
tion of  southern  iron  is  found  and  where  the  great 
furnace  centers  of  the  country  are  located,  the  rates 
necessarily  have  to  be  adjusted  to  afford  as  free  a 
movement  into  that  territory  as  possible  considering 
the  keen  competition.  Comparing  the  rates  to  the 
North  and  into  the  interior  South  from  a  distance 
point  of  view,  it  would  seem  that  the  latter  are  fairly 
adjusted.  The  theory  here  is  to  admit  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  iron  competing  with  those  of  other  sections 
which  have  more  favorable  conditions. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  describe  more  of  these  ad- 
justments, which  might  be  termed  isolated  ones,  because 
to  do  so  would  be  a  mere  repetition  of  facts. 


CHAPTER  XXm 


THE  Xi01iG*A2CD^H0RT-HAUL  PKOVISIOK  OP  THS 
FEDERAL.  ImA.'W 


1.  Early  Viouitions 

There  is  perhaps  no  feature  of  the  Act  to  Begnlate 
Commerco  that  has  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  litiga- 
tion as  the  fourth  section  thereof/  which,  as  originally 
enacted  on  February  4,  1887,  provided,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  charge  or  receive  any  greater 
compensation  in  the  aggregate  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers, or  of  like  kind  of  property,  under  substantially  sim- 
ilar circumstances  and  conditions,  for  a  shorter  than  for  a 
longer  distance  over  the  same  line  or  route  in  the  same  dirco* 
tion^  the  shorter  being  included  within  the  longer  distance. 

To  appreciate  the  necessity  of  this  legislation,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  con- 
ditions that  obtained  relative  to  this  feature  of  our 
commerce  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Act 

To  begin  with,  the  transportation  interests  prior  to 
this  time  had  not  been  welded  into  a  great  system  but 
were  composed  of  various  independent  nnits,  each  with 
a  differing  policy  or  interest  to  serve,  which  was  deemed 
by  it  as  paramount  to  all  others. 

Again,  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  traffic  moved 
then  as  it  does  now  from  the  Middle  West  to  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard.    As  the  traffic  of  the  products  of 

'Reproduced  in  Appendix  A. 
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the  mines,  of  the  forests,  and  of  the  farm  moved  in 
immense  volnme,  all  lines  desired  to  enjoy  a  share  of 
this  trade  and  the  means  employed  in  some  cases  in 
obtaining  it  were  questionable,  to  say  the  least  Secret 
rate-cutting  was  usually  employed  by  the  weaker  lines  to 
increase  their  share  of  tonnage  or  to  favor  a  jiarticular 
shipper.  It  was  not  unnatural  for  the  tr.%fl5c  manager  of 
some  road,  therefore,  upon  learning  that  the  products  of 
a  particular  mill,  industry,  or  district  were  moving  en- 
tirely by  way  of  a  competing  line,  to  assume  that  his 
rival  was  not  adhering  to  the  agreed  rates  and  to  go 
"shopping**  on  the  account  of  his  own  line,  offering  such 
inducements  as  were  necessary  to  divert  the  traiBc  to  his 
line.  The  policy,  however,  of  all  the  stronger  lines  in  the 
territory  was  to  meet  this  form  of  competition  by  open 
reductions,  which  meant  a  horizontal  lowerin:;;  of  all 
rates ;  that  is,  the  intermediate  non-competitive  points 
would  enjoy  the  same  rates  as  those  to  the  competitive 
point. 

That  this  condition  of  affairs  existed  was  not  attribu- 
table to  the  carriers  alone,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  large  industries,  packing  house  inter- 
ests, millers,  brewers,  iron  and  steel  mills,  etc.,  controlled 
such  a  volume  of  traffic  that  they  practically  announced 
the  rates  that  they  would  pay  and  the  rates  that  they 
would  not  pay  on  their  traffic.  Not  infrequently  these  in- 
dustries would  be  heavy  stockholders  in  a  transportation 
company  and  possibly  be  represented  on  its  directorate. 
Naturally,  under  such  a  state  of  affairs,  rate  wars  were 
of  frequent  occurrence  and  ofton  when  the  war  was  at 
its  height  the  shippers  found  that  they  could  ship  to 
New  York  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  for  less  than  they 
could  ship  over  the  same  road  to  Pittsburgh  or  Buffalo; 
or,  in  the  case  of  rival  jobbers  buying  in  a  common 
market,  one  might  obtain  an  advantage  over  the  other 
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by  obtainiBg  a  concession  of  10  or  15  cents  per  100 
pounds  on  the  commodity  dealt  with. 

The  wisdom  of  such  a  policy  is  probably  best  evi- 
denced by  the  number  of  railroads  in  this  country  that 
went  into  bankruptcy  during  this  period.  Leptimate 
competition  has  been  styled  as  the  **life  of  trade,'*  and 
rightly  so;  but  when  competition  becomes  suicidal  in 
its  nature,  endangering  the  prosperity  of  our  country 
by  paralyzing  business  and  imperiling  the  investments 
of  our  people^  it  becomes  necessary  to  restrain  its 
influence  so  that  the  greatest  public  benefit  will  be  de- 
rived. Although  secret  rate-cutting  was  indulged  in  to 
some  extent  in  the  South,  it  was  not  nearly  as  extensively 
employed  as  in  other  sections  of  the  country ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  common-point  system  itself  caused  the  dissat* 
isfaction*  It  was  diflScult  to  explain  why  a  carrier  could 
bring  traffic  through  a  non-competitive  local  point  to  a 
further  distant  competitive  point  at  a  given  rate,  but  was 
unable  to  stop  the  freight  at  the  shorter-haul  point  with- 
out making  a  higher  charge.  In  other  words,  the  effect 
that  water  and  market  competition  exerted  upon  rates 
was  not  apparent  to  the  layman,  who  naturally  assumed 
that  if  the  carriers  made  a  rate  of  95  cents  from  Louis- 
ville to  Savannah,  they  were  practicing  a  rank  discrim- 
ination in  exacting  a  rate  sometimes  50  cents  higher  on 
traffic  which  was  not  only  intermediate  but  in  some  cases 
a  hundred  or  two  hundred  miles  nearer  the  originating 
point*  These  are  some  of  the  causes  which  led  to  thai 
formulating  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce, 

Considerable  stress  is  laid  upon  the  words  "under 
gubstantially  similar  circumstances  and  conditions'*  as 
Incorporated  in  the  original  statate,  for  this  in  itself 
gives  evidence  that  the  framers  of  the  law  had  in  mine 
that  there  might  be  circumstances  which  would  justify' 
the  carrier  in  charging  less  for  the  long  than  for  th0 
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short  haul.  As  before  stated,  the  rate  wars  had  the 
effect  of  sometimes  making  the  rates  to  the  seaboard 
lesS'  than  the  rates  to  interior  points  removed  a  con- 
siderable distance  therefrom.  Consequently,  it  was  a 
perplexed,  oftentimes  a  wrathful,  patron  who  demanded 
to  know  why  he  was  charged  more  for  the  movement 
of  a  carload  of  produce  to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  than  for  a  ship- 
ment of  like  kind  to  the  seaboard,  although  the  car  for 
the  latter  point  passed  through  the  former  on  its  way 
east.  Similarly,  the  lines  serving  the  Ohio  Eiver  from 
the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  when  called  upon  to 
meet  the  exceedingly  low  rates  to  the  Ohio  River 
Crossings,  forced  upon  them  by  competition,  did  not 
feel  warranted  in  reducing  their  rates  to  their  local 
stations  intermediate  to  the  terminal  points  involved, 
but  held  them  on  the  normal  basis,  although  they 
were  higher  than  the  rates  established  to  the  more 
distant  points. 

Instances  such  as  these,  however,  illustrate  traffic 
handled  under  substantially  the  same  circtmistances 
and  conditions,  although  some  have  contended  that 
the  element  of  competition  between  carriers  of  like 
kinds  is  in  itself  a  dissimilar  circxmistance  that  does 
not  have  to  be  considered  except  at  such  points  at 
which  it  exists.  However  that  may  be,  it  seems  that 
this  was  one  of  the  evils  toward  which  the  fourth 
section  of  the  Act  was  primarily  directed. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  Act,  the  carriers  in 
Official  Classification  Territory,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, adjusted  their  rates  to  conform  literally  to  the 
law;  as  far  as  rates  in  that  territory  are  concerned, 
very  few  violations  of  the  fourth  section  exist,  except 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  north  and  south  lines  under 
the  percentage  adjustment  of  rates  to  and  from 
Trunk  Line  Territory,  of  which  the  Cincinnati,  Ham- 


ilton  &  Dayton  Railway  Company  may  be  given  as  an 
illustration,  Toledo,  Oliio,  the  northern  terminus  of 
this  line,  is  in  78  per  cent  territory,  while  Cincinnati^ 
Ohio,  the  soutliern  terminus,  is  in  87  per  cent  terri- 
tory.^ Under  the  percentage  system  of  making  rates 
between  Trunk  Line  and  New  England  territories  on 
the  one  hand  and  Central  Freight  Association  Terri- 
tory on  the  other  hand,  the  rates  from  87  per  cent 
territory  are  in  all  cases  higher  than  the  rates  from 
78  per  cent  territory,  and  if  the  traffic  of  this  line 
moved  to  the  East  in  all  cases  via  Toledo,  no  viola- 
tion of  the  long-and-short-haul  provision  of  the  Act 
would  occur.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  this 
company  is  in  active  competition  with  the  direct  lines 
serving  Toledo  and  the  East  for  traffic  to  that  terri- 
tory, handling,  the  business  in  some  eases  by  way 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  connection  with  the  Chesa- 
peake  &  Ohio  Railway  or  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railway,  Consequently,  when  the  business  is  so 
handled,  the  traffic  from  the  lower  rated  point,  L  e., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  located  in  78  per  cent  territory,  ia 
taken  through  a  higher  rated  point,  L  e,,  Cincinnati^ 
Ohio,  located  in  87  per  cent  territory. 

In  this  case,  however,  it  is  claimed  in  behalf  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway  that  these 
rates  are  forced  upon  them  by  the  direct  lines  over 
which  they  have  no  control  and  that  they  have  no 
voice  in  making  the  rates.  Petitions  have  been  filed 
by  them  to  this  effect,  asking  relief  from  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  the  Act. 

2-  Thboitgh  Teafpio  v.  Locai.  Tratfio 

Another  feature  to  consider  is  that  by  far  the 
greatest  volume  of  tonnage  on  a  railroad  moves   to 
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competitive  points  and  that  the  local  traffic  contrasted 
therewith  is  but  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
total.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  costs  the  carrier 
more  to  handle  the  traffic  of  the  small  local  stations 
than  it  does  to  handle  the  traffic  of  the  larger  com- 
petitive terminals.  For  example,  it  was  shown  by 
testimony  adduced  in  the  first  long-and-short-haul  inves- 
tigation, in  support  of  one  of  the  applications  presented, 
that  the  carrier  was  able  to  show  more  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly than  is  commonly  possible  the  lower  cost  on  long- 
haul  freight.  It  claimed  that  the  through  business  on 
its  450  miles  of  road  was  transacted  by  different  trains 
from  the  local  stations  and  that  these  moved  much  more 
rapidly  and  carried  vastly  the  most  freight  to  the  train; 
also  that  the  number  of  men  was  much  less  in  propor- 
tion not  only  upon  the  trains  but  for  the  station  and 
terminal  service  and  consequently  all  items  of  expense 
were  much  smaller.  These  facts,  which  were  apparent 
to  the  customers  of  the  road,  together  with  the  pecu- 
liarly effective  water  competition,  which  affected  prin- 
cipally the  through  traffic,  influenced  intelligent  men 
doing  business  at  local  stations  to  admit,  in  giving  evi- 
dence, that  it  might  be  just  and  even  necessary  in  some 
cases  to  make  a  greater  charge  for  the  shorter  haul.' 
The  late  Gen.  E.  P.  Alexander,  Associate  Editor  of  The 
Eailroad  Gazette,  very  effectively  presented  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  long-and-short-haul  application  by  the  fol- 
lowing illustration  :^ 

Buggies  are  manufactured  largely  in  Cincinnati,  and  still 
more  largely  in  Baltimore,  New  York  and  eastern  cities;  so 
that  as  Cincinnati  buggies  are  carried  into  territory  more 
cheaply  reached  from  the  east,  this  transportation — ^like  that 
of  coal  toward  Newcastle — becomes  less  and  less  valuable  as 
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it  reaches  places  accessible  to  eastern  cities  by  cheaper  routM 
either  of  rail  or  water;  and  the  railroads  running  from  Cm- 
cinnati  have  always  adjusted  their  rates  accordingly.  On  the 
rail  line,  for  instance,  extending  southeast  from  Cincinnati 
to  Charleston,  via  Chattanooga,  Atlanta  and  Augusta,  the  in- 
fluence of  eastern  buggies  was  felt  wherever  a  transportatioii 
line  from  the  east  came  in.  At  Chattanooga  it  was  of  slight 
consequence,  at  Atlanta  it  was  important,  at  Augusta  it  was 
of  controlling  force,  and  at  Charleston  it  was  overwhehning. 
The  rates  from  Cincinnati  increased  gradually  until  after 
passing  Atlanta  far  enough  to  be  affected  by  eastern  buggies 
coming  up  via  Augusta.  There  the  rate  reached  its  maTimnm, 
about  half  way  between  Atlanta  and  Augusta.  Thence  it  de- 
creasedy  and  was  the  same  at  Augusta  as  at  Atlanta,  and  at 
Charleston  it  was  still  lower. 


He  continued  by  giving  a  simple  illustration  making 
clear  the  essential  features  of  nearly  every  case  in  the 
United  States  where  competition  of  routes  leads  to 
lower  charges  lUpon  the  longer  hauls. 
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Imagine  four  cities,  N,  E,  S  and  W,  at  the  North,  East,  Sonth 
and  West  points  of  any  closed  figure,  as  a  circle. 
Then  let  an  eastern  railroad  run  from  N  through  E  and  S 
to  W,  and  a  western  from  N  through  W  and  S  to  E.  There 
are  then  two  overlapping  routes  from  N  to  each  of  the  two 
other  cities,  an  eastern  and  a  western.  To  S  they  are  prac- 
tically of  equal  length,  but  to  E  the  eastern  is  much  the 
shorter,  and  to  W  the  western.  Let  90  be  a  reasonable  aver- 
age rate  from  N  to  E  or  W,  and  180  the  same  to  S;  or  one 
lor  each  degree  of  the  circle  traversed. 

Now,  if  no  restriction  is  placed  on  competition,  the  eastern 
route  will  not  only  compete  with  the  western  at  S,  but  dear 
around  to  W;  and  while  it  could  not  hope  with  its  longer 
distance  to  do  a  very  large  share  of  the  business,  yet  it  might 
get  some  remunerative  employment  for  idle  cars  and  engines 
in  a  dull  season.  But  it  could  not  charge  more  than  90  for  the 
service,  perhaps  not  even  quite  so  much,  for  its  service  would 
be  much  slower  than  that  of  the  western  route,  let  us  say  87. 
Similarly,  too,  will  the  western  route  compete  for  freight  from 
N  to  E  through  S  at  87. 

Now  let  it  be  declared  illegal  to  charge  more  for  the  shorter 
haul  than  for  the  longer,  and  what  will  be  the  result  f 

As  a  i>enalty  for  engaging  in  competitive  business  to  E  and 
W  each  road  must  reduce  its  rates  at  S  from  180  to  90  or  87, 
as  well  as  all  other  rates  at  intermediate  stations  which  ex- 
ceed 87.  Neither  road  could  afford  to  give  up  a  large  busi- 
ness at  average  rates  for  a  smaller  business  over  a  longer  line 
and  at  a  reduced  rate ;  so  it  would  simply  withdraw  from  the 
long  haul  business,  and  would  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  what  it 
had  the  short  haul  on.    •    •    • 

It  may  be  objected  that  no  two  single  roads  overlap  each 
other,  as  in  the  figure  suggested  above.  But  by  their  innumer- 
able connections  working  with  them  as  through  lines,  nearly 
all  competing  lines  do  overlap  and  intersect  and  interlace  in 
even  a  far  more  complicated  manner. 

So  in  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  briefiy  that  every  case 
of  competition  of  routes  has  its  essential  principles  perfectly 
illustrated  in  the  figure  suggested  above,  and  every  case  of 
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campetition  of  products  and  of  markets  has  its  principles  per- 
fectly illustrated  in  the  old  proverb  that  it  is  labor  lost  ta 
carry  coals  to  Newcastle,    ♦    •    • 

While  the  carriers  in  Official  Classification  Territory 
attempted  to  conform  literally  to  the  requirements  of 
this  statute,  those  in  Southern  Territory  did  not,  alleg- 
ing a  dissimilarity  of  conditions  and  citing  the  competi- 
tion that  they  had  to  meet,  viz.,  that  of  the  ocean  lines 
serving  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  ports  and  that 
of  the  lines  operating  upon  the  inland  waterways  over 
which  they  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had 
no  control,  and  whose  rates  were  and  are  much  less 
than  would  be  the  rates  from  the  rail  linos  if  they  were 
not  called  upon  to  meet  the  competition. 


3.  The  Fibst  Legislation 

As  the  original  Act  provided  that  the  judgment  of  the 
carriers  in  respect  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
was  not  final,  it  was  subject  to  the  authority  of  ihm 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  of  the  courts  to 
decide  whether  the  intent  of  the  statute  had  been  vio- 
lated or  not  The  burden  of  the  proof  was  placed  upon 
the  carriers  to  justify  any  departure  from  the  literal 
application  of  the  fourth  section.  Consequently,  the 
first  case  of  much  note  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  an  investigation  as  to  the  petition  of 
the  carriers  in  this  territory  for  relief  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act^  Exhaustive  testimony  was  taken  by 
it  at  Atlanta,  Qa*,  Mobile,  Ala.,  New  Orleans,  La,,  and 
Memphis,  Tenn,  Representatives  of  rail  lines,  steam* 
ship  and  steamboat  companies,  commercial  plants  and 
industries,  boards  of  trade,  and  exchanges  of  various 
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kinds  appeared  before  the  Commission  to  give  testi- 
mony. 

In  announcing  the  findings  of  the  Commission  in  this 
investigation,*  the  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  of  Michigan, 
Former  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  stated  as  follows : 

The  points  that  are  intended  to  be  decided  at  this  time  are 
as  follows: 

First.  That  the  prohibition  in  the  fourth  section  against 
a  greater  charge  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance  over 
the  same  line,  in  the  same  direction,  the  shorter  being  in- 
cluded within  the  longer  distance,  as  qualified  therein,  is  lim- 
ited to  cases  in  which  the  circumstances  and  conditions  are 
substantially  similar. 

Second.  That  the  phrase  "under  substantially  similar  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions,"  in  the  fourth  section  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  the  second  section ;  and  under  the  quali- 
fied form  of  the  prohibition  in  the  fourth  section,  carriers  are 
required  to  judge  in  the  first  instance  with  regard  to  the  sim- 
ilarity or  dissimilarity  of  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
that  forbid  or  permit  a  greater  charge  for  a  shorter  distance. 

Third.  That  the  judgment  of  carriers  in  respect  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  is  not  final,  but  is  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  courts,  to  decide 
whether  error  has  been  committed,  or  whether  the  statute  has 
been  violated.  And  in  case  of  complaint  for  violating  the 
fourth  section  of  the  Act,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  car- 
rier to  justify  any  departure  from  the  general  rule  prescribed 
by  the  statute  by  showing  that  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions are  substantially  dissimilar. 

Fourth.  That  the  provisions  of  section  1,  requiring  charges 
to  be  reasonable  and  just,  and  of  section  2,  forbidding  unjust 
discrimination,  apply  when  exceptional  charges  are  made 
under  section  4  as  they  do  in  other  cases. 

Fifth.  That  the  existence  of  actual  competition  which  is 
of  controlling  force,  in  respect  to  traffic  important  in  amount, 
may  make  out  the  dissimilar  circumstances  and  conditions  en- 
titling the  carrier  to  charge  less  for  the  longer  than  for  the 
shorter  haul  over  the  same  line  in  the  same  direction,  the 
shorter  being  included  in  the  longer,  in  the  following  cases: 
1,  when  the  competition  is  with  carriers  by  water  which 
are  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute;  2,  when  the 
competition  is  with  foreign  or  other  railroads  which  are  not 
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subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute;  3,  in  rare  and  pe- 
culiar cases  of  competition  between  railroadB  which  are  wib- 
ject  to  the  statute,  when  a  strict  application  of  the  genersl 
rule  of  the  statute  would  be  destructive  of  legitimate  com- 
petition. 

Sixth.  The  Commission  further  decides  that  when  a  grater 
charge  in  the  aggregate  is  made  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  or  the  like  kind  of  property  for  a  shorter  than  for 
a  longer  distance  over  the  same  line  in  the  same  direction^  the 
shorter  being  included  in  the  longer  distance,  it  is  not  sufficient 
justification  therefore  that  the  traffic  which  is  subjected  to 
such  greater  charge  is  way  or  local  traffic,  and  that  which  is 
given  the  more  favorable  rates  is  not. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  justification  for  such  greater  charge  that 
the  short  haul  traffic  is  more  expensive  to  the  carrier^  unless 
when  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  make  it  exceptiotiaUjr 
expensive,  or  the  long  haul  traffic  exceptionally  inexpensiTe, 
the  diflEerence  being  extraordinary  and  sxisceptible  of  definite 
proof. 

Nor  that  the  lesser  charge  on  the  longer  haul  has  for  its  mo- 
tive the  encouragement  of  manufacturers  or  some  other 
branch  of  industry. 

Nor  that  it  is  designed  to  build  up  business  or  trade  cen- 
ters; nor  that  the  lesser  charge  on  the  longer  haul  is  merely 
a  continuation  of  the  favorable  rates  under  which  trade  cen- 
ters or  industrial  establishments  have  been  built  up. 

The  fact  that  long  haul  traffic  will  only  bear  certain  rates 
ia  no  reason  for  carrying  it  for  leas  than  cost  at  the  expense  of 
other  traffic. 

As  the  petitions  of  the  carriers  were  acted  upon 
individually,  the  Commission's  order,  in  so  far  aa  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  is  concerned,  may  be 
taken  as  representative  of  the  policy  adopted  at  that 
time^ 


The  order  for  temporary  relief  which  was  made  in  favor 
of  the  petitioner,  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  force  until  the 
day  originally  limited  for  its  expiration ;  and  in  the  meantims 
its  officers  wUl  have  the  opportunity  to  make  thorough  r«- 
Tision  of  its  freight  and  passenger  tariffs,  in  order  to  bring 
them  as  nearly  as  may  be  reasonably  feasible  into  harmony 
with  the  general  rule  of  the  statute  and  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  this  opinion.     That  they  may  be  brought  much 
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nearer  to  eonf ormity  than  they  now  are  without  the  saerifioe 
of  any  substantial  interest,  we  have  veiy  little  question;  and 
as  business  adapts  itself  to  the  new  principle  established  by 
Congress,  it  will  no  doubt  be  found  that  exceptions  can  si^ely 
and  steadily  be  made  less  and  less  numerous.^ 

As  has  been  illustrated  before,  there  are  very  few 
adjustments  in  the  South  which  conform  either  actually 
or  in  principle  to  the  long-and-short-haul  provision  of 
the  law.  Practically  all  of  the  southern  officials  at  the 
time  the  Act  was  passed  based  their  petitions  upon  the 
oondusion  that  competition  beyond  the  control  of 
any  one  of  them  formed  a  circumstance  or  condition 
which  warranted  a  departure  from  the  law  and  that 
the  higher  rates  to  the  intermediate  points  should  be 
adjudged  individually  under  the  provisions  of  the  law 
requiring  reasonableness  and  forbidding  undesirable 
discrimination  or  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or 
advantage.  In  at  least  two  instances,  however,  this 
interpretation  was,  at  the  time,  not  accepted,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  rates  between  Cincinnati  and  Chat- 
tanooga over  the  short  line  and  between  Richmond  and 
Atlanta  over  the  short  line  were  revised  to  follow 
literally  the  fourth  section.  Later,  the  interpretation 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  officials  having  been 
justified  by  court  decisions,  no  further  attempt  was 
made  to  follow  the  accepted  policy  adopted  with  respect 
to  the  rates  mentioned,  although  it  may  be  said  that 
there  has  been  practically  no  advance  in  the  rates. 

4.  Conflict  With  Law 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  until  Congress 
passed  an  amendment  to  this  section  of  the  Act  on  June 
18,  1910,  eliminating  the   words   ''under  substantially 
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similar  circumstances  and  conditions,"  and  thereby  in 
effect  requiring  the  railroads  literally  to  initiate  no 
higher  rates  under  any  circumstances  or  conditions  to 
an  intermediate  point  than  to  a  further  distant  point 
on  the  same  line  or  route  in  the  same  direction.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  Congress  very  wisely  vested  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  authority  to 
grant  variations  from  the  principle  when,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  that  body,  such  might  be  justified. 

The  significance  of  the  striking  out  of  the  words  re- 
ferred to  may  best  be  expressed  in  the  folloMring 
remarks  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission* 

•  •  •  For  20  years  this  Commission  has  made  no  order 
of  consequence  under  that  section  which  could  be  enforced, 
and  this  because  of  the  existeree  of  these  words.  Their  pres* 
ence  has  rendered  futile  the  prohibition  of  the  section  and  has 
made  it  impossible  to  give  any  effect  to  the  proviso  which 
allowed  the  Commission  to  designate  the  instances  in  which 
the  rule  of  the  prohibition  might  be  departed  from* 

In  view  of  these  facts  what  was  probably  the  intention  of 
Congress  in  removing  that  phrase  from  the  statute?  It  is 
earnestly  contended  by  the  carriers  that  the  only  effect  was 
to  take  from  the  railway  the  power  of  initiative.  The  carrier 
can  no  longer  judge  in  the  first  instance  whether  it  may  dm- 
regard  the  rule  of  that  section,  but  is  compelled  to  submit 
that  question  to  the  Commission.    •    •    • 

The  effect  of  the  present  section  is  certainly  to  require  car* 
riars  to  first  obtain  from  the  Commission  leave  to  depart  from 
the  rule  of  that  section,  and  that  of  itself  is  a  most  significant 
and  important  thing.  There  is  certainly  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  situation  formerly,  when  some  complainant  must 
attack  the  existing  rate  and  make  good  by  evidence  his  eom- 
plaint,  and  now,  when  the  railroad  must  assume  the  burden 
of  its  justification.  It  is  a  matter  of  consequence  that  every 
discrimination  of  this  sort  must  be  brought  directly  to  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  and  passed  upon  by  that  body, 
but  we  think  that  something  beyond  this  was  in  the  legislative 
mind*    •    •    • 

It  was  the  manifest  intent  of  Congress  not  only  to  provide 
by  the  amendment  of  this  section  that  carriers  must  become 
the  advancing  party  in  justifying  this  particular  speciee  af 
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djflerimtiiatkiii,  but  also  to  give  to  the  Commissi<m  scHne  ef- 
fective power  to  deal  with  the  case  when  presented.     •    •    • 

Bearing  in  mind  the  authoritv  which  the  Commiadon  now 
administers  in  prescribing  a  reasonable  rate  and  in  declaring 
and  correcting  an  nndne  preference,  it  seems  evident  that 
the  purpose  of  Congress  was  to  commit  to  this  body  the  duty 
of  determining  whether  if  the  carrier  was  permitted  to  charge 
a  higher  rate  at  the  intermediate  point  that  would  result  in 
a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Bat  in  so  doing  the 
Commission  cannot  act  arbitrarilv.  It  must  investigate  each 
ease,  and  if  after  sach  investigation  it  is  of  the  opinion  that 
a  departure  from  the  rule  of  the  fourth  section  would  not  re- 
sult in  unreasonable  rates  or  undue  discrimination  it  must 
X>ermit  that  departure.  If,  upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  the 
contrary  opinion,  it  must  refuse  the  permission.  Such  is  the 
only  possible  construction  which  can  be  put  upon  this  sec- 
tion in  connection  with  the  entire  act,  and  if  any  doubt  as 
to  the  real  purpose  of  Congress  could  exist,  it  must  be  ef- 
fectively put  at  rest  by  an  examination  of  the  history  of  the 
passage  of  this  measure.    •    •    ♦ 

We  hold  that  under  the  amended  section  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Commission  to  investigate  each  application  made  by  a 
common  carrier  for  leave  to  depart  from  the  rule  of  the  sec- 
tion. If  we  are  of  the  opinion,  upon  a  view  of  the  entire  situa- 
tion, that  to  grant  the  application  will  not  result  in  unjust 
or  discriminatory  rates  and  practices,  then  it  should  be 
granted;  otherwise  it  should  be  denied:  and  the  Commission 
may,  if  in  its  opinion  an  unlimited  departure  from  the  rule 
of  the  section  ought  not  to  be  granted  but  that  a  limited  de- 
parture should  be,  prescribed  in  any  way  that  is  definite  and 
certain  the  extent  to  which  the  departure  may  be  made. 
•    •    •& 
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Adopting  the  means  provided,  the  railroads  in  the 
South  jointly  and  severally  filed  petitions  with  the  Inter* 
state  Commerce  Conunission,  asking  for  relief  under 
the  revised  fourth  section  and  for  authority  to  continue 
their  existing  bases  and  adjustments. 

Concerning  the  greater  portion  of  the  territory  and 
much  the  greater  portion  of  the  trafiBc  involved,  the 
Commission  held  lengthy  hearings,  taking  all  the  evi* 
dence  to  be  offered  both  by  the  railroads  and  by  the 
interested  public;  the  cases  were  then  briefed  and 
argued.  The  facts  and  arguments  brought  forward 
to  sustain  the  applications  for  relief  and  the  principles 
which  justified  the  granting  of  the  applications  can  only 
be  described  in  outline  because  of  lack  of  space. 

The  subject  matter  naturally  falls  into  two  grand 
divisions:  (1)  The  rules  of  law  that  were  sought  ta 
be  recognised  and  applied  and  (2)  the  facts  and  the 
arguments  on  the  facts. 

(a)  The  Rides  of  Law 

The  rules  of  law  were  founded  partly  on  common-law 
principles,  but  chiefly  on  the  construction  placed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  the  fourth  section  of  the  original 

842 
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Act  and  by  the  Gommeroe  Gonrt  on  the  amended  f onrtfa 
section. 

L  Substantial  dissimilarity  of  dicomstanoes  and 
conditions  may  justify  common  carriers  in  charging 
greater  compensation  for  the  transportation  of  like 
kinds  of  property  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  dis- 
tance over  the  same  line.^ 

2.  Competition  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  and 
effective  circumstances  that  make  the  conditions  under 
whidi  a  long  and  a  short  haul  is  performed  substantially 
dissimilar,  and  as  such  must  have  been  in  the  contem- 
plation of  Ciongress  in  the  passage  of  the  Act  to  Regu- 
late Commerce.* 

The  settled  construction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
allows  carriers  to  charge  the  lesser  rate  for  the  longer  than 
for  the  shorter  distanee,  if  at  the  further  i>oint  the  lesser  rate 
is  justified  by  a  substantial  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  and 
conditions  there  prevailing,  consequent  upon  real  competi- 
tion.* 

3.  *The  materiality  of  competition  arising  from 
carriers  who  are  subject  to  the  Act  to  Begulate  Com- 
merce may  be  considered;  likewise,  competition  not 
originating  at  the  initial  point  of  the  trafl5c* 

What  was  decided  in  the  previous  cases  was  that  under  the 
fourth  section  of  the  Act  substantial  competition  which  ma- 
teriaUy  affects  transportation  and  rates  might  under  the  stat- 
ute be  competent  to  produce  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  and 
conditions  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  carrier  in 

II.  C.  C.  V.  Alabamaretc.,  R.  R.  Co.,  168  U.  S.,  144,  170;  I.  C.  C.  t. 
Louisville,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.,  190  U.  S.,  273;  Texas,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.  v.  I.  C.  C, 
162  U.  8.,  197,  220. 

n.  C.  C.  V.  Alabama,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.,  168  U.  S.,  144,  164;  42  L.  Ed»^414; 
I.  0.  C.  T.  LouisviUe,  etc^  R.  R.  Co.,  190  U.  S.,  273:  47  L.  Ed.,  1047:  TexM, 
etc..  R.  R.  Co.  V.  I.  C.  C.,  162  U.  S.,  197;  40  L.  Ed.,  940;  Louisville,  etc., 
R.  R.  Co.  V.  Behlmer,  175  U.  8.,  648,  654,  655,  667;  44  L.  Ed.,  309;  East 
Tennessee,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.  v.  I.  C.  C,  181  U.  8.,  1, 12;  45X.  Ed.,  719. 

•I.  C.  C.  V.  LouisviUe,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.,  190  U.  8.,  273,  284;  47  L.  Ed..  1047. 

^Louisville,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Behlmer,  175  U.  8.,  648;  44  L.  Ed.,  909; 
L  C.  R.  R.  Co.  V.  L  C.  C,  206  U.  8.,  441. 467;  61  L.  Ed.,  1128. 
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_  _  m  grater  worn  for  m  hner  fhan  for  m  longer  hsd. 
Tlie  iMWiing  of  tke  lav  wis  not  decided  to  be  that  one  kind 
of  CQametitioB  eoold  be  considered  and  not  anotber  kind,  bat 
ttal  dU  competition,  proTided  it  possessed  tbe  attributes  of 
prodaeiiig  a  substantial  and  material  effect  upon  traflSo  and 
tate  malonf;  vas  props  under  the  statute  to  be  taken  into 


4.  The  competitiim  of  river  finea  of  tranapoxta- 
tkyn  may  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Competition  of  rirer  lines  of  transportation  is  a  fsctor  to  ^ 
be  considered  vkcn  determining  whether  property  tranjQMirted.   -^ 
over  the  same  line  is  carried  '^under  substantially  similar  dr-'     ^ 
cumstane^  and  conditions**  ss  that  phrase  is  found  in  thi0 
fourth  section  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  AcL* 

&  The  Interstate  Commeroe  Act  was  not  deaigiied 
to  prevent  competition.^ 

&  IMfferenees  between  the  cost  of  oonductixig  the 
intermediate  local  traffic  and  the  throuj^  bnsineaa  may 
also  constitute  a  dissimilarity  of  circumstanoea  mider 
the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Conmieroe. 

7.  The  denial  of  the  right  to  engage  in  competition 
at  tho  furthor  distant  points  is  a  deprivation  of  a  right 
of  pn>i»rty  such  as  is  forbidden  by  Article  Five  of 
the  auiondtnonts  to  tho  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

S-  Vnloss  tho  i::tormt\Jiate  rates  are  proved  to  be 
unrt^asonablo  by  substantial  evidence,  the  Commiaaion 
may  uvn  lawfully  nrviuire  them  to  be  reduced  by  denying 
an  application  for  rt^Iief  under  the  fourth  section  of 
the  Act, 

9*  To  require  a  carrier  either  to  reduce  its  inter- 
meiliate  rates  or  to  retire  from  the  long-haul  traffie  by 

•LcHitfTilV,  et.v.  K.  R.  Co,  t.  Frf-ferr.  175  F.  S..  5IS.  670;  44  L.  Ed^  300. 

n.  C.  0.  V.  A::;bAr.»iu  «c..  R,  R.  Co,,  16$  I".  S .  144:  42  L.  Ed^  414; 
h  C,  R  R.  Co,  V  I.  C.  C.  .>.>>  r.  S  .  441.  4o7:  51  L  Ed  .  112S. 

•1  C.  C,  V.  AL^b^r-JL  e:.\.  R.  R.  Co  .  I'VJ  V.  S..  144.  H>5:  42  L.  EcL.  414: 
L  C.  C  v.  llAlmiwc^,  etc.,  R.  R,  Co,,  Ux'i  U.  S..  itSS:  36  L  Ed.,  699;  Te 
tte,,  U,  K.  l\v  T.  L  C.  C,  16L*  U.  S ,  197:  40  L.  Ed.,  WO;  1.  C.  a  t.    "  " 
He.,  It  It  Ox.  16S  U.  &,  144;  42  L.  Ed.,  414. 
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denying  its  fourth  section  application  is  to  punish  it 
for  meeting  competition  at  the  longer  distant  points; 
it  was  lawful  to  meet  that  competition  and  such  a  denial, 
therefore,  *  really  imposes  a  penalty  for  an  act  which 
iiiras  lawful  when  done;  this  is  forbidden  by  the  ninth 
and  tenth  sections  of  Article  One  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

10.    The  proviso  of  the  amended  fourth  section  au- 
thorizing the  Commission  to  grant  relief  in   special 
oases  is  mandatory  and  not  merely  discretionary,  and 
Tinder  it  the  Commission  must,  as  a  matter  of  law,  grant 
xelief  in  all  cases  where  it  is  affirmatively  shown  that 
the  lower  rates  to  the  longer  distant  points  are  neces- 
sitated by  competition ;  that  the  rates  to  the  intermediate 
points  are  just  and  reasonable  within  the  purview  of 
1;he  first  section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce;  and 
that  the  intermediate  destinations  are  not  being  sub- 
jected to  any  undue  prejudice  in  violation  of  the  third 
section  of  that  Act.® 

(6)  Facts  Adduced  in  the  Case 

1.  The  facts  submitted  in  justification  of  the  exist- 
ing situation  at  the  long-haul  competitive  points  were 
related  to  (a)  the  historical  development  of  the  exist- 
ing adjustments;  (b)  the  present  competitive  situation; 
and  (c)  the  reasonableness  of  the  present  rates. 

(a)  The  location,  origin,  and  early  history  of  each 
city  was  shown,  and  the  causes  for  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment into  a  trade  center  were  analyzed  and 
described.  Chief  among  these  causes  at  most  of  the 
cities  dealt  with  were  their  naturally  advantageous 
locaions  on  navigable  waterways  and  the  consequent 

•Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.,  et  al.,  ▼.  United  Statee^  101  Fed 
856,  Commerce  Court. 


relatiTely  low  transportation  charges  they  were  able  to 
obtain  long  before  there  were  any  railroads  at  all.  The 
location  of  these  cities  always  had  given  them  lower 
freight  rates  than  the  inland  intermediate  towns,  and 
the  railroads  had  simply  recogni2ed  and  continned  a 
sjrstem  of  transportation  charges  that  was  already  in 
existence  when  they  were  constracted  and  that  they 
were  powerless  snbstantially  to  modify  or  control. 

It  was  shown  that  other  cities  owed  their  low  rates  to 
long  years  of  strife  and  competition  between  nnmerons 
rival  railroads  coming  in  from  every  direction.  StiU 
other  places  have  received  low  rates  by  the  policy  of 
some  one  railroad  establishing  a  distributing  center  on 
its  lines  in  order  to  compete  for  the  freight  in  the  snr- 
ronnding  country  with  some  jobbing  center  on  another 
road  which,  through  natural  and  proper  conditions, 
had  been  able  to  induce  or  force  a  low  level  of  rates 
for  itself.  Others  owed  their  position,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission-  In  every  instance,  the  facts  were  care- 
fully set  forth,  the  history  of  the  rate  adjustments  them-  I 
selves  were  carefully  traced  and  fully  presented,  and 
the  changes  in  specific  rates  were  given  for  as  far  back 
as  the  records  would  permit. 

(b)  The  railroads  and  the  water  lines,  if  any,  serv- 
ing each  city  were  shown.  The  actual  or  the  potential 
water  competition,  if  any,  was  described.  Exhibits 
were  filed  showing  the  names  of  the  railroads  composing 
the  routes  and  the  number  of  routes  competing  from 
each  point  of  origin  and  from  each  general  section  to 
each  competitive  destination.  At  points  located  on 
navigable  waterways  the  amount  of  traffic  handled  by  I 
water  carriers  to  such  points  for  a  representative  period 
was  shown.  The  practicability,  or  otherwise,  ot  ad 
vancing  the  rates  to  each   of  the   water  competitiv< 
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X)oiiits  was  folly  dealt  with.  The  dissimilarity  between 
ihe  conditions  nnder  which  traffic  is  transported  from 
Tarions  points  of  origin  to  various  competitive  destina- 
tions and  the  conditions  nnder  which  traffic  is  handled 
to  the  intermediate  local  stations  was  emphasized  and 
described;  this  dissimilarity,  in  most  instances,  arises 
from  the  presence  at  the  longer-hanl  points  of  actual 
<K>ntrolling  competition  that  does  not  exist  at  the  inter- 
mediate stations. 

It  was  also  testified  that  the  longer-haul  rates 
were  in  no  case  made  less  than  was  required  by 
the  competitive  conditions  existing  at  the  particular 
destination  and  that  the  carriers  had  never  voluntarily 
or  arbitrarily  created  any  of  the  cities  as  basing  points 
or  trade  centers  for  the  mere  purpose  of  preferring 
them  to  other  places,  but  each  of  them  had  become 
such  owing  either  to  its  location  on  navigable  streams 
or  on  two  or  more  competing  railroads  serving  different 
sections,  or  because  of  some  exceptionally  strong  com- 
petitive condition. 

(c)  Comprehensive  evidence  was  submitted  to  prove 
that  the  rates  to  each  of  the  further  distant  competitive 
points  dealt  with  are  unusually  and  abnormally  low, 
having  been  made  so  by  competition.  This  was  sought 
to  be  demonstrated  (1)  by  comparisons  with  numerous 
other  rates  for  similar  distances  in  the  same  section 
of  the  country  and  considered  to  be  reasonable  in  the 
absence  of  competition;  (2)  by  comparisons,  in  some 
cases,  with  other  competitive  rates;  (3)  by  comparisons 
with  higher  rates  formerly  in  effect;  and  (4)  by  com- 
parisons with  local  scales  or  lowest  combination  rates 
such  as  would  have  been  charged  to  each  destination  in 
the  absence  of  competition  and  which  would  have  been 
considered  as  entirely  reasonable  were  it  not  for  the 
comi>etition. 
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The  fact  that  these  longer-haul  rates  are  unreason- 
ably low  having  been  demonstrated,  it  was  argued  that 
such  rates  afford  no  just  measure  of  the  reasonableness 
of  the  intermediate  rates  and  that  the  carriers  ought  not 
to  be  required  to  accept  them  at  the  intermediate  points. 
It  was  urged  that  competition,  actual  or  potential,  bona 
fide  and  lawful,  was  the  sole  reason  for  the  relatively 
low  rates  in  effect  at  the  further  distant  points;  also, 
that  the  suggestion  that  the  rates  to  the  further  distant 
points  are  not  competitive  rates  because  they  are  made 
the  same  by  all  competing  railroads  was  unfounded  in 
fact  and  fallacious  in  theory.  The  suggestion  that 
since  the  petitioning  railroads  have  freely  elected  to 
compete  at  the  further  distant  points,  the  lower  rates 
to  such  points  were  voluntarily  made  and  are  there- 
fore not  justified  or  compelled  by  competition,  it  was 
shown,  was  equally  erroneous  and  fallacious. 

Elaborate  arguments  were  submitted  in  favor  of 
allowing  the  carriers  to  meet  water  competition,  market 
competition,  and  competition  of  other  railroads,  as  well 
as  in  favor  of  the  contention  that  it  is  to  the  public 
interest  to  allow  the  carriers  to  continue  the  relatively 
low  rates  and  the  departures  from  the  long-and-short- 
haul  rule  covered  by  the  petitions  under  consideration. 
This  argument,  in  turn,  was  supported  by  showing  what 
the  present  public  policy  of  the  southern  states  is  as 
to  that  matter,  and  also  by  showing  that  the  present 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  in  favor  of  free  competi- 
tion,  such  being  deduced  from  the  various  national  laws, 
from  the  anti-trust  laws,  and  from  the  Act  to  Regulate 
Commerce  itself, 

2,  Evidence  dealing  with  the  charges  to  the  inter- 
mediate points  included  facts  relating  to  (a)  the  history 
and  the  basis  of  the  intermediate  rates;  (b)  their  rea- 
Bonableness,  per  se ;  (c)  their  relative  reasonableness; 
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(d)  fhe  relative  higher  cost  of  handling  the  intermediate 
local  traffic;  (e)  the  effect  of  a  denial  of  the  relief  asked 
for  upon  the  intermediate  rates  and  revenues  of  the 
petitioning  carriers;  (f)  the  increasing  costs  of  opera- 
tion and  the  inability  of  the  petitioning  carriers  to 
sustain  any  substantial  reduction  in  their  rates  and 
revenues;  and  (g)  certain  collateral  features. 

(a)    The  existing  policy  of  fixing  rates  to  local  sta- 
tions in  the  South — ^that  is,  on  a  progressive  mileage 
scale,  but  not  in  excess  of  the  lowest  combination  for 
one-line  hauls  and  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  combina- 
tion for  hauls  over  two  or  more  lines — ^was  elaborately 
discussed  and  described,  both  from  the  historical  and 
from  the  practical   standpoint.     The   genesis   of  this 
method  of  rate   adjustment  was   shown  and   also  its 
^adual  logical  development.    The  fact  that  it  is  today 
logically  and  historically  connected  with,  and  the  out- 
^owth  of,  the  earliest  practices  of  transportation  com- 
panies of  various  kinds  was  strongly  emphasized. 

The  fact  that  the  local  scales  which  formed  the  ground- 

^work  of  the  existing  intermediate  rates  are  themselves 

just  and  reasonable  charges  from  the  standpoint  of  the 

public  (many  of  them  being  fixed  by  state  commissions) 

>vas  sought  to  be  demonstrated.     On  argument  it  was 

urged  that  as  a  matter  of  law  a  railroad  handling 

traffic,  say,  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  a  right  to  charge 

the  same  rate  therefrom  on  traffic  originating  beyond 

Atlanta  and  delivered  to  it  by  a  connecting  line  as  it 

cjharges  on  shipments  from  Atlanta,  proper,  and  that 

"the  exercise  of  this  right  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the 

present    lowest-combination    basis    prevailing    in    the 

South;  hence,  that  this  basis  is  itself  sanctioned  by 

law.     Again,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  this 

lowest-combination    basis     gives    the    non-competitive 

points  all  the  benefit  of  the  competition  at  the  common 
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pointB  to  wMdi  their  locatioii  entitles  them  and  f ra-j 
qn^itiy  results  in  giving  them  lower  rates  than  th€ 
would  otherwise  reemva 

NumeroiLS  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  aHfd' 
of  the  lower  federal  courts  were  cited^  to  the 
point  that  the  oomhination  basis  is  lawful  and 
is  not  as  a  basis  condemned  by  any  of  the  pro^- 
fiions  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce.  Specifically, 
it  was  x^ointed  out  that  in  the  LaOnmge  case^  the  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  and  approved  particularly  the 
combination  basis*  It  was  said  in  so  many  words  that 
such  neither  resulted  in  unreasonable  rates  to  LaGrange 
under  the  first  section  of  the  Act,  nor  in  an  undue 
prejudice  against  LaOrange  in  violation  of  the  third 
section  of  the  Act 

(b)  Elaborate  testimony  was  presented  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that,  in  comparison  with  rates  usually  and 
normally  charged  in  the  South  for  similar  hauls  under 
Uke  circumstances,  the  specific  intermediate  rates  dealt 
with  in  these  particular  proceedings  were  just  and 
reasonable  in  and  of  themselves. 

On  argument  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  pre- 
sxmiptlon  of  law,  as  well  as  of  fact,  that  the  inter- 
mediate rates  are  just  and  reasonable  and  that  no  evi- 
dence at  all  had  been  introduced  to  overcome  this 
presumption;  hence,  it  was  urged  that  the  mere  fact 
that  lower  rates  happen  to  be  in  force  to  certain 
further  distant  competitive  points  could  not  lawfully 
be  held  to  prove  the  unreasonableness  of  the  higher 
intermediate  rates;  many  court  decisions  so  holding 
were  cited  in  support, 

(c)  It  having  been  afiSrmatively  shown  (1)  that  the 
intermediate  rates  were  reasonable,  (2)  that  the  further 
distant  rates,  although  lower,  were  compelled  by 

nw  V.  a  27S. 
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eompetitiye  droumstanoes  which  exist  at  the  latter  bnt 
not  at  the  former  places,  and  (3)  that  the  preference 
to  the  further  distant  points  was  not  the  result  of 
any  wrongful  or  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the 
carriers,  it  was  argued,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  it  fol- 
lowed that  the  existing  rate  situation  does  not  subject 
the  intermediate  points  to  any  undue  or  unlawful 
prejudice  or  disadvantage  in  violation  of  the  third 
section  of  the  Commerce  Act;  various  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  the  lower  federal  courts  so 
holding  were  adduced  in  support  of  the  contention. 

Very  full  evidence  was  submitted  which  demonstrated 
that  the  existing  disparities  between  the  rates  to  the 
intermediate  points  and  those  to  the  further  distant 
competitive  points  are  never  greater,  and  in  most 
instances  lower,  than  those  in  effect  from  the  longer- 
haul  points  back  to  the  intermediate  destinations,  the 
result  being  that  merchants  at  the  intermediate  points 
can  buy  from  primary  markets  and  sell  in  their  own 
towns  and  vicinity  in  competition  with  the  merchants 
at  the  competitive  trade  centers.  In  addition,  it  was 
proved  that  the  intermediate  towns  and  the  inter- 
mediate territories  have  been  and  are  increasingly 
prosperous  under  the  existing  adjustments. 

On  these  facts  it  was  urged,  on  authority  of  the  Com- 
merce Court's  decision  in  the  intermotmtain  cases,  that 
the  charging  of  lower  rates  to  the  longer-haul  points 
did  not  subject  the  intermediate  destinations  to  any  un- 
lawful disadvantage. 

(d)  The  evidence  showing  the  relatively  higher  cost 
of  handling  traffic  to  the  intermediate  local  station  than 
to  a  further  distant  competitive  point  was  stated  in 
detail,  being  supported  by  the  facts  adduced  by  certain 
actual  tests  that  had  been  conducted  for  the  purpose 
and  by  analysis  of  these  tests. 
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charging  a  greater  sum  for  a  lesser  than  for  a  longer  haul 
The  meaning  of  the  law  was  not  decided  to  be  that  one  kind 
of  competition  could  be  considered  and  not  another  kind,  but 
that  all  competition,  provided  it  possessed  the  attributes  of 
producing  a  substantial  and  material  effect  upon  traffic  and 
rate  making,  was  proper  under  the  statute  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.^ 

4-  The  competition  of  river  lines  of  transporta* 
tion  may  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Competition  of  river  lines  of  transportation  is  a  factor  to 
be  considered  when  determining  whether  property  transported 
over  the  same  line  is  carried  **  under  substantially  similar  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions*'  as  that  phrase  is  found  in  the 
fourth  section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.** 

5.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  not  designed 
to  prevent  competition*^ 

6.  DitTerences  between  the  cost  of  conducting  the 
intermediate  local  traflSc  and  the  through  business  may 
also  constitute  a  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  nnder 
the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce. 

7.  The  denial  of  the  right  to  engage  in  competition 
at  the  further  distant  points  is  a  deprivation  of  a  right 
of  property  such  as  is  forbidden  by  Article  Five  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

8.  Unless  the  intermediate  rates  are  proved  to  be 
unreasonable  by  substantial  evidence,  the  Commission 
may  not  lawfully  require  them  to  be  reduced  by  denying 
an  application  for  relief  under  the  fourth  section  of 
the  Act. 

9.  To  reqnire  a  carrier  either  to  reduce  its  inter- 
mediate rates  or  to  retire  from  the  long-haul  traffic  by 

•Louisville,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Behlmer,  175  U,  S.,  648,  670;  44  L,  Ed.,  309. 

•I.  C  C,  V.  Alabama,  etc,  R.  R,  Co,,  16S  U,  S.,  144;  42  L.  Ed»,  414; 
L  C,  R.  R.  Co.  V.  I.  C.  C,  206  U,  S.,  441,  457:  61  L,  Ed,,  1128. 

'I.  C.  C.  V.  Alabama,  etc..  R.  R.  Co.,  162  U.  S„  144.  165:  42  L,  Ed,,  414: 
I.  C.  C.  V.  Bftltimore.  etc.,  R^  R.  Co.,  145  U.  S.,  263;  36  L,  Ed,,  6'J9;  Tex&a, 
etc.,  R.  R,  Co.  V.  L  C.  C,  162  U.  S  ,  197;  40  L.  Ed.,  940;  L  C.  C.  v.  AlaUmA, 
•tc.,  E.  R.  Co.,  168  U.  S..  144;  42  L  Ed.,  414. 
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denying  its  fourth  section  application  is  to  punish  it 
for  meeting  competition  at  the  longer  distant  points; 
it  was  lawful  to  meet  that  competition  and  such  a  denial, 
therefore,  -really  imposes  a  penalty  for  an  act  which 
was  lawful  when  done;  this  is  forbidden  by  the  ninth 
and  tenth  sections  of  Article  One  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

10.  The  proviso  of  the  amended  fourth  section  au- 
thorizing the  Commission  to  grant  relief  in  special 
cases  is  mandatory  and  not  merely  discretionary,  and 
under  it  the  Commission  must,  as  a  matter  of  law,  grant 
relief  in  all  cases  where  it  is  affirmatively  shown  that 
the  lower  rates  to  the  longer  distant  points  are  neces- 
sitated by  competition;  that  the  rates  to  the  intermediate 
points  are  just  and  reasonable  within  the  purview  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce;  and 
that  the  intermediate  destinations  are  not  being  sub- 
jected to  any  undue  prejudice  in  violation  of  the  third 
section  of  that  Act.® 

(6)  Facts  Adduced  in  the  Case 

1.  The  facts  submitted  in  justification  of  the  exist- 
ing situation  at  the  long-haul  competitive  points  were 
related  to  (a)  the  historical  development  of  the  exist- 
ing adjustments;  (b)  the  present  competitive  situation; 
and  (c)  the  reasonableness  of  the  present  rates. 

(a)  The  location,  origin,  and  early  history  of  each 
city  was  shown,  and  the  causes  for  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment into  a  trade  center  were  analyzed  and 
described.  Chief  among  these  causes  at  most  of  the 
cities  dealt  with  were  their  naturally  advantageous 
locaions  on  navigable  waterways  and  the  consequent 

•Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.,  et  aL,  ▼.  United  Statee^  101  Fed 
856,  Ck>mmerce  Court. 
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relatively  low  transportation  charges  they  were  able  to 
obtain  long  before  there  were  any  railroads  at  alL  The 
location  of  these  cities  always  had  given  them  lower 
freight  rates  than  the  inland  intermediate  towns,  and 
the  railroads  had  simply  recognized  and  continued  a 
system  of  transportation  charges  that  was  already  in 
existence  when  they  were  constructed  and  that  they 
were  powerless  substantially  to  modify  or  control. 

It  was  shD^\Ti  that  other  cities  owed  their  low  rates  to 
long  years  of  strife  and  competition  between  nomeroas 
rival  railroads  coming  in  from  every  direction.  Still 
other  places  have  received  low  rates  by  the  policy  of 
some  one  railroad  establishing  a  distributing  center  on 
its  lines  in  order  to  compete  for  the  freight  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  with  some  jobbing  center  on  another 
road  which,  through  natural  and  proper  conditions, 
had  been  able  to  induce  or  force  a  low  level  of  rates 
for  itself.  Others  owed  their  position,  either  directly 
or  indirectly^  to  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  In  every  instance,  the  facts  were  care- 
fully set  forthj  the  history  of  the  rate  adjustments  them- 
selves were  carefully  traced  and  fully  presented,  and 
the  changes  in  specific  rates  were  given  for  as  far  back 
as  the  records  would  permit. 

(b)  The  railroads  and  the  water  lines,  if  any,  serv- 
ing each  city  were  shown.  The  actual  or  the  potential 
water  competition,  if  any,  was  described.  Exhibits 
were  filed  showing  the  names  of  the  railroads  composing 
the  routes  and  the  number  of  routes  competing  from 
each  point  of  origin  and  from  each  general  section  to 
each  competitive  destination.  At  points  located  on 
navigable  waterways  the  amount  of  traffic  handled  by 
water  carriers  to  such  points  for  a  representative  p'^riod 
was  shown.  The  practicability,  or  otherwise,  of  ad* 
v&nciog  the  rates  to  each   of  the   water  competitive 
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X)oints  was  folly  dealt  with.  The  dissimilarity  between 
the  conditions  nnder  which  traffic  is  transported  from 
various  points  of  origin  to  various  competitive  destina- 
tions and  the  conditions  nnder  which  traffic  is  handled 
to  the  intermediate  local  stations  was  emphasized  and 
described;  this  dissimilarity,  in  most  instances,  arises 
from  the  presence  at  the  longer-haul  points  of  actual 
controlling  competition  that  does  not  exist  at  the  inter- 
mediate stations. 

It  was  also  testified  that  the  longer-haul  rates 
were  in  no  case  made  less  than  was  required  by 
the  competitive  conditions  existing  at  the  particular 
destination  and  that  the  carriers  had  never  voluntarily 
or  arbitrarily  created  any  of  the  cities  as  basing  points 
or  trade  centers  for  the  mere  purpose  of  preferring 
them  to  other  places,  but  each  of  them  had  become 
such  owing  either  to  its  location  on  navigable  streams 
or  on  two  or  more  competing  railroads  serving  different 
sections,  or  because  of  some  exceptionally  strong  com- 
petitive condition. 

(c)  Comprehensive  evidence  was  submitted  to  prove 
that  the  rates  to  each  of  the  further  distant  competitive 
points  dealt  with  are  unusually  and  abnormally  low, 
having  been  made  so  by  competition.  This  was  sought 
to  be  demonstrated  (1)  by  comparisons  with  numerous 
other  rates  for  similar  distances  in  the  same  section 
of  the  country  and  considered  to  be  reasonable  in  the 
absence  of  competition;  (2)  by  comparisons,  in  some 
cases,  with  other  competitive  rates;  (3)  by  comparisons 
with  higher  rates  formerly  in  effect;  and  (4)  by  com- 
parisons with  local  scales  or  lowest  combination  rates 
such  as  would  have  been  charged  to  each  destination  in 
the  absence  of  competition  and  which  would  have  been 
considered  as  entirely  reasonable  were  it  not  for  the 
oomi>etition. 
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The  fact  that  these  longer-haul  rates  are  unreason- 
ably low  having  been  demonstrated,  it  was  argned  that 
such  rates  afford  no  just  measure  of  the  reasonableness 
of  the  intermediate  rates  and  that  the  carriers  ought  not 
to  be  required  to  accept  them  at  the  intermediate  points. 
It  was  urged  that  competition,  actual  or  potential,  bona 
fide  and  lawful,  was  the  sole  reason  for  the  relatively 
low  rates  in  effect  at  the  further  distant  points;  also, 
that  the  suggestion  that  the  rates  to  the  further  distant 
points  are  not  competitive  rates  because  they  are  made 
the  same  by  all  competing  railroads  was  unfounded  in 
fact  and  fallacious  in  theory.  The  suggestion  that 
since  the  petitioning  railroads  have  freely  elected  to 
compete  at  the  further  distant  points,  the  lower  rates 
to  such  points  were  voluntarily  made  and  are  there- 
fore not  justified  or  compelled  by  competition,  it  was 
shown,  was  equally  erroneous  and  fallacious. 

Elaborate  arguments  were  submitted  in  favor  of 
allo^-ing  the  carriers  to  meet  water  competition,  market 
competition,  and  competition  of  other  railroads,  as  well 
as  in  favor  of  the  contention  that  it  is  to  the  public 
interest  to  allow  the  carriers  to  continue  the  relatively 
low  rates  and  the  departures  from  the  long-and-short- 
haul  rule  covered  by  the  petitions  under  consideration. 
This  argument,  in  turn,  was  supported  by  showing  what 
the  present  public  policy  of  the  southern  states  is  as 
to  that  matter,  and  also  by  showing  that  the  present 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  in  favor  of  free  competi- 
tion, such  being  deduced  from  the  various  national  laws, 
from  the  anti-trust  laws,  and  from  the  Act  to  Regulate 
Commerce  itself. 

2,  Evidence  dealing  with  the  charges  to  the  inter- 
mediate points  included  facts  relating  to  (a)  the  history 
and  the  basis  of  the  intermediate  rates;  (b)  their  rea- 
sonableness, per  se;  (c)  their  relative  reasonableness; 
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(d)  the  relative  higher  cost  of  handling  the  intermediate 
local  traffic;  (e)  the  effect  of  a  denial  of  the  relief  asked 
for  npon  the  intermediate  rates  and  revenues  of  the 
petitioning  carriers;  (f)  the  increasing  costs  of  opera- 
tion and  the  inability  of  the  petitioning  carriers  to 
sustain  any  substantial  reduction  in  their  rates  and 
revenues;  and  (g)  certain  collateral  features. 

(a)  The  existing  policy  of  fixing  rates  to  local  sta- 
tions in  the  South — that  is,  on  a  progressive  mileage 
scale^  but  not  in  excess  of  the  lowest  combination  for 
one-line  hauls  and  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  combina- 
tion for  hauls  over  two  or  more  lines — ^was  elaborately 
discussed  and  described,  both  from  the  historical  and 
from  the  practical  standpoint.  The  genesis  of  this 
method  of  rate  adjustment  was  shown  and  also  its 
gradual  logical  development.  The  fact  that  it  is  today 
logically  and  historically  connected  with,  and  the  out- 
growth of,  the  earliest  practices  of  transportation  com- 
panies of  various  kinds  was  strongly  emphasized. 

The  fact  that  the  local  scales  which  formed  the  ground- 
work of  the  existing  intermediate  rates  are  themselves 
just  and  reasonable  charges  from  the  standpoiitt  of  the 
public  (many  of  them  being  fixed  by  state  commissions) 
was  sought  to  be  demonstrated.  On  argument  it  was 
urged  that  as  a  matter  of  law  a  railroad  handling 
traffic,  say,  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  a  right  to  charge 
the  same  rate  therefrom  on  traffic  originating  beyond 
Atlanta  and  delivered  to  it  by  a  connecting  line  as  it 
charges  on  shipments  from  Atlanta,  proper,  and  that 
the  exercise  of  this  right  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
present  lowest-combination  basis  prevailing  in  the 
South;  hence,  that  this  basis  is  itself  sanctioned  by 
law.  Again,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  this 
lowest-combination  basis  gives  the  non-competitive 
points  all  the  benefit  of  the  competition  at  the  common 
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points  to  which  their  locatioc  entitles  them  and  fre- 
quently results  in  giving  them  lower  rates  than  they 
would  otherwise  receive. 

Numerous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
of  the  lower  federal  courts  were  cited,  to  the 
point  that  the  combination  basis  is  lawful  and 
is  not  as  a  basis  condemned  by  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce,  Specifically, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  iii  the  LaGrange  case^  the  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  and  approved  particularly  the 
combination  basis.  It  was  said  in  so  many  words  that 
such  neither  resulted  in  unreasonable  rates  to  LaGran^ 
under  the  first  section  of  the  Act^  nor  in  an  undue 
prejudice  against  LaGrange  in  violation  of  the  third 
section  of  the  Act. 

(b)  Elaborate  testimony  was  presented  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that,  in  comparison  \rith  rates  usually  and 
normally  charged  in  the  South  for  similar  hauls  under 
like  circumstances,  the  specific  intermediate  rates  dealt 
with  in  these  particular  proceedings  were  just  and 
reasonable  in  and  of  themselves. 

On  argument  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption of  law,  as  well  as  of  fact,  that  the  inter- 
mediate rates  are  just  and  reasonable  and  that  no  evi- 
dence at  all  had  been  introduced  to  overcome  this 
presumption;  hence,  it  was  urged  that  the  mere  fact 
that  lower  rates  happen  to  be  in  force  to  certain 
further  distant  competitive  points  could  not  lawfully 
be  held  to  prove  the  unreasonableness  of  the  higher 
intermediate  rates;  many  court  decisions  so  holding 
were  cited  in  support. 

(c)  It  having  been  affirmatively  shown  (1)  that  the 
intermediate  rates  were  reasonable,  (2)  that  the  further 
distant  rates,  although  lower,  were  compelled  by  actual 

n«o  u.  e.  273, 
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eompetitive  oironmstances  which  exist  at  the  latter  but 
not  at  the  fonner  places,  and  (3)  that  the  preference 
to  the  farther  distant  points  was  not  the  result  of 
any  wrongful  or  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the 
carriers,  it  was  argued,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  it  fol- 
lowed that  the  existing  rate  situation  does  not  subject 
the  intermediate  points  to  any  undue  or  unlawful 
prejudice  or  disadvantage  in  violation  of  the  third 
section  of  the  Commerce  Act;  various  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  the  lower  federal  courts  so 
holding  were  adduced  in  support  of  the  contention. 

Very  full  evidence  was  submitted  which  demonstrated 
that  the  existing  disparities  between  the  rates  to  the 
intermediate  points  and  those  to  the  further  distant 
oompetitive  points  are  never  greater,  and  in  most 
instances  lower,  than  those  in  effect  from  the  longer- 
haul  points  back  to  the  intermediate  destinations,  the 
result  being  that  merchants  at  the  intermediate  points 
can  buy  from  primary  markets  and  sell  in  their  own 
towns  and  vicinity  in  competition  with  the  merchants 
at  the  competitive  trade  centers.  In  addition,  it  was 
proved  that  the  intermediate  towns  and  the  inter- 
mediate territories  have  been  and  are  increasingly 
prosperous  under  the  existing  adjustments. 

On  these  facts  it  was  urged,  on  authority  of  the  Com- 
merce Court's  decision  in  the  intermountain  cases,  that 
the  charging  of  lower  rates  to  the  longer-haul  points 
did  not  subject  the  intermediate  destinations  to  any  un- 
lawful disadvantage. 

(d)  The  evidence  showing  the  relatively  higher  cost 
of  handling  traffic  to  the  intermediate  local  station  than 
to  a  further  distant  competitive  point  was  stated  in 
detail,  being  supported  by  the  facts  adduced  by  certain 
actual  tests  that  had  been  conducted  for  the  purpose 
and  by  analysis  of  these  tests. 
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charging  a  greater  sum  for  a  lesser  than  for  a  longer  hauL 
The  meaning  of  the  law  was  not  decided  to  be  that  one  kind 
of  competition  could  be  considered  and  not  another  kind,  but 
that  all  competition,  provided  it  possessed  the  attributes  of 
producing  a  substantial  and  material  effect  upon  traffic  and 
rate  making,  was  proper  under  the  statute  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,^ 

4.  The  competition  of  river  lines  of  transporta- 
tion may  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Competition  of  river  lines  of  transportation  is  a  factor  to 
be  considered  when  determining  whether  property  transported 
over  the  same  line  is  carried  ** under  substantially  similar  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions'*  as  that  phrase  is  found  in  the 
fourth  section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.** 

5.  The  Interstate  Conimerce  Act  was  not  designed 
to  prevent  competition^ 

6,  Differences  between  the  cost  of  conducting  the 
intermediate  local  traffic  and  the  through  business  may 
also  constitute  a  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  under 
the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  Eegulate  Commerce. 

7,  The  denial  of  the  right  to  engage  in  competition 
at  the  further  distant  points  is  a  deprivation  of  a  right 
of  property  such  as  is  forbidden  by  Article  Five  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States- 

8.  Unless  the  intermediate  rates  are  proved  to  be 
unreasonable  by  substantial  evidence,  the  Commission 
may  not  lawfully  require  them  to  be  reduced  by  denying 
an  application  for  relief  under  the  fourth  section  of 
the  Act, 

9,  To  require  a  carrier  either  to  reduce  its  inter- 
mediate rates  or  to  retire  from  the  long-haul  traffic  by 

•Louisville,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Behlmer,  175  U.  S,,  648,  670;  44  L,  Ed.,  30d. 

•L  C.  C.  V.  Alabama,  etc,  R.  R,  Co,,  168  U.  S.,  144;  42  L.  Ed*.  414; 
I.  C.  R.  R.  Co.  V.  1.  C.  C,  206  U.  S,.  441,  457'  51  L.  Ed.,  1128. 

'L  C.  C.  V.  Alabama,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.,  162  U.  8.,  144,  165*  42  L.  Ed.,  414: 
L  C.  C.  V.  Baltimore,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.,  145  U.  S,,  263;  36  L,  Ed.,  690;  Texaj^ 
etc.,  R.  R.  C^o.  V.  L  C.  C,  162  U.  S  ,  197;  40  L.  Ed.,  940;  L  C.  C*  ▼.  Alabama, 
etc.,  R.  R.  Co,,  168  U,  8.,  144;  42  L,  Ed.,  414, 
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denying  its  fonrih  section  application  is  to  punish  it 
for  meeting  competition  at  the  longer  distant  points; 
it  was  lawfnl  to  meet  that  competition  and  such  a  denial, 
therefore,  .really  imposes  a  i>enalty  for  an  act  which 
was  lawfnl  when  done;  this  is  forbidden  by  the  ninth 
and  tenth  sections  of  Article  One  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

10.  The  proviso  of  the  amended  fourth  section  au- 
thorizing the  Commission  to  grant  relief  in  special 
cases  is  mandatory  and  not  merely  discretionary,  and 
under  it  the  Commission  must,  as  a  matter  of  law,  grant 
relief  in  all  cases  where  it  is  affirmatively  shown  that 
the  lower  rates  to  the  longer  distant  points  are  neces- 
sitated by  competition ;  that  the  rates  to  the  intermediate 
points  are  just  and  reasonable  within  the  purview  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce ;  and 
that  the  intermediate  destinations  are  not  being  sub- 
jected to  any  undue  prejudice  in  violation  of  the  third 
section  of  that  Act.® 

(6)  Facts  Adduced  in  the  Case 

1.  The  facts  submitted  in  justification  of  the  exist- 
ing situation  at  the  long-haul  competitive  points  were 
related  to  (a)  the  historical  development  of  the  exist- 
ing adjustments;  (b)  the  present  competitive  situation; 
and  (c)  the  reasonableness  of  the  present  rates. 

(a)  The  location,  origin,  and  early  history  of  each 
city  was  shown,  and  the  causes  for  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment into  a  trade  center  were  analyzed  and 
described.  Chief  among  these  causes  at  most  of  the 
cities  dealt  with  were  their  naturally  advantageous 
locaions  on  navigable  waterways  and  the  consequent 

•Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.»  et  al.,  ▼.  United  Statei^  101  Fed 
856,  Commerce  Court. 
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charging  a  greater  sum  for  a  lesser  than  for  a  longer  haul. 

The  meaning  of  the  law  was  not  decided  to  be  that  one  kind 
of  competition  could  be  considered  and  not  another  kind,  but 
that  all  competition,  provided  it  poKsessed  the  attributes  of 
producing  a  substantial  and  material  effect  upon  traffic  and 
rate  making,  was  proper  under  the  statute  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.^ 

4.  The  competition  of  river  lines  of  transporta- 
tion may  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Competition  of  river  lines  of  transportation  is  a  factor  to 
be  considered  when  determining  whether  property  transported 
over  the  same  line  is  carried  ** under  substantially  similar  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions*'  as  that  phrase  is  found  in  the 
fourth  section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,** 

5.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  not  designed 
to  prevent  competition,''' 

6.  Differences  between  tlie  cost  of  conducting  the 
intermediate  local  traffic  and  the  through  business  may 
also  constitute  a  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  under 
the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce^ 

7.  The  denial  of  the  rigkt  to  engage  in  competition 
at  the  further  distant  points  is  a  deprivation  of  a  right 
of  property  such  as  is  forbidden  by  Article  Five  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States- 

8.  Unless  the  intermediate  rates  are  proved  to  be 
unreasonable  by  substantial  evidence,  the  Commission 
may  not  lawfully  require  them  to  be  reduced  by  denying 
an  application  for  relief  under  the  fourth  section  of 
the  Act 

9.  To  require  a  carrier  either  to  reduce  its  inter- 
mediate rates  or  to  retire  from  the  long-haul  traffic  by 

•Louisville,  etc.,  R.  Tl.  Co.  v.  Behlmer,  175  U,  S,,  648,  670;  44  L.  Ed.,  309, 
•I,  C.  C.  V,  Alabama,  etc,  R.  R.  Co.,  168  U.  S-,  144;    42  L.  Ed..  414; 

L  a  R.  R,  Co.  V.  I.  C.  C,  206  V.  S.,  441,  457r  51  L.  Ed.,  1128. 

'L  C.  C.  V.  Alabama,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.,  162  U.  S.,  144.  165;  42  L,  Ed.,  414: 

I.  C,  C.  V.  Baltimore,  etc.,  R^  R.  Co.,  145  U,  S.,  263;  36  L  Ed.,  699;  Texas* 

etc.,  R.  R,  Co.  V.  1.  C.  C,  lfci2  U.  S.,  197;  40  L,  Ed.,  940;  L  C.  a  ▼.  Aiabam% 

etc,,  R.  R,  Co.,  168  U.  S.,  144;  42  L.  Ed.,  414. 
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denying  its  fonrih  section  application  is  to  pnnish  it 
for  meeting  competition  at  the  longer  distant  points; 
it  was  lawfnl  to  meet  that  competition  and  snch  a  denial, 
therefore,  -really  imposes  a  penalty  for  an  act  which 
was  lawful  when  done;  this  is  forbidden  by  the  ninth 
and  tenth  sections  of  Article  One  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

10.  The  proviso  of  the  amended  fourth  section  au- 
thorizing the  Commission  to  grant  relief  in  special 
cases  is  mandatory  and  not  merely  discretionary,  and 
under  it  the  Commission  must,  as  a  matter  of  law,  grant 
relief  in  all  cases  where  it  is  affirmatively  shown  that 
the  lower  rates  to  the  longer  distant  points  are  neces- 
sitated by  competition;  that  the  rates  to  the  intermediate 
points  are  just  and  reasonable  within  the  purview  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce;  and 
that  the  intermediate  destinations  are  not  being  sub- 
jected to  any  undue  prejudice  in  violation  of  the  third 
section  of  that  Act.® 

(6)  Facts  Adduced  in  the  Case 

1.  The  facts  submitted  in  justification  of  the  exist- 
ing situation  at  the  long-haul  competitive  points  were 
related  to  (a)  the  historical  development  of  the  exist- 
ing adjustments;  (b)  the  present  competitive  situation; 
and  (c)  the  reasonableness  of  the  present  rates. 

(a)  The  location,  origin,  and  early  history  of  each 
city  was  shown,  and  the  causes  for  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment into  a  trade  center  were  analyzed  and 
described.  Chief  among  these  causes  at  most  of  the 
cities  dealt  with  were  their  naturally  advantageous 
locaions  on  navigable  waterways  and  the  consequent 

•Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.»  et  aL,  ▼.  United  Statei^  101  Fed 
856,  Commerce  Court. 
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relatively  low  transportation  charges  they  were  able  to 
obtain  long  before  there  were  any  railroads  at  all.  The 
location  of  these  cities  always  had  given  them  lower 
freight  rates  than  the  inland  intermediate  towns,  and 
the  railroads  had  simply  recognized  and  continued  a 
system  of  transportation  charges  that  was  already  in 
existence  when  they  were  constmcted  and  that  they 
were  powerless  substantially  to  modify  or  control. 

It  was  shown  that  other  cities  owed  their  low  rates  to 
long  years  of  strife  and  competition  between  numerous 
rival  railroads  coming  in  from  every  direction.  Still 
other  places  have  received  low  rates  by  the  policy  of 
some  one  railroad  establishing  a  distributing  center  on 
its  lines  in  order  to  compete  for  the  freight  in  the  but* 
rounding  country  with  some  jobbing  center  on  another 
road  which^  through  natural  and  proper  conditions, 
had  been  able  to  induce  or  force  a  low  level  of  rates 
for  itself.  Others  owed  their  position,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  In  every  instance,  the  facts  were  care- 
fully set  forth,  the  history  of  the  rate  adjustments  them- 
selves were  carefully  traced  and  fully  presented,  and 
the  changes  in  specific  rates  were  given  for  as  far  back 
as  the  records  would  permit- 

(b)  The  railroads  and  the  water  lines,  if  any,  serv- 
ing each  city  were  shown.  The  actual  or  the  potential 
water  competition,  if  any,  was  described.  Exhibits 
were  filed  showing  the  names  of  the  railroads  composing 
the  routes  and  the  number  of  routes  competing  from 
each  point  of  origin  and  from  each  general  section  to 
each  competitive  destination.  At  points  located  on 
navigable  waterways  the  amount  of  traffic  handled  by 
water  carriers  to  such  points  for  a  representative  p'^riod 
was  shown.  The  practicability,  or  otherwise,  of  ad- 
vancing the   rates  to   each   of  the  water   competitive 
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points  was  folly  dealt  with.  The  dissimilarity  between 
the  conditions  nnder  which  traffic  is  transported  from 
various  points  of  origin  to  various  competitive  destina- 
tions and  the  conditions  under  which  traffic  is  handled 
to  the  intermediate  local  stations  was  emphasized  and 
described;  this  dissimilarity,  in  most  instances,  arises 
from  the  presence  at  the  longer-haul  points  of  actual 
controlling  competition  that  does  not  exist  at  the  inter- 
mediate stations. 

It  was  also  testified  that  the  longer-haul  rates 
were  in  no  case  made  less  than  was  required  by 
the  competitive  conditions  existing  at  the  particular 
destination  and  that  the  carriers  had  never  voluntarily 
or  arbitrarily  created  any  of  the  cities  as  basing  points 
or  trade  centers  for  the  mere  purpose  of  preferring 
them  to  other  places,  but  each  of  them  had  become 
such  owing  either  to  its  location  on  navigable  streams 
or  on  two  or  more  competing  railroads  serving  different 
sections,  or  because  of  some  exceptionally  strong  com- 
petitive condition. 

(c)  Comprehensive  evidence  was  submitted  to  prove 
that  the  rates  to  each  of  the  further  distant  competitive 
points  dealt  with  are  unusually  and  abnormally  low, 
having  been  made  so  by  competition.  This  was  sought 
to  be  demonstrated  (1)  by  comparisons  with  numerous 
other  rates  for  similar  distances  in  the  same  section 
of  the  country  and  considered  to  be  reasonable  in  the 
absence  of  competition;  (2)  by  comparisons,  in  some 
cases,  with  other  competitive  rates;  (3)  by  comparisons 
with  higher  rates  formerly  in  effect;  and  (4)  by  com- 
parisons with  local  scales  or  lowest  combination  rates 
such  as  would  have  been  charged  to  each  destination  in 
the  absence  of  competition  and  which  would  have  been 
considered  as  entirely  reasonable  were  it  not  for  the 
competition. 
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charging  a  greater  sum  for  a  lesser  than  for  a  longer  haul 

The  meaning  of  the  law  was  not  decided  to  be  that  one  kind 
of  competition  could  be  considered  and  not  another  kind^  but 
that  aU  competition,  provided  it  po.ssessed  the  attributes  of 
producing  a  substantial  and  material  effect  upon  traffic  and 
rate  making,  was  proper  under  the  statute  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.® 

4.  The  competition  of  river  lines  of  transporta- 
tion may  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Competition  of  river  lines  of  transportation  is  a  factor  to 
be  considered  when  determining  whether  property  transported 
over  the  same  line  is  carried  ** under  substantially  similar  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions*'  as  that  phrase  is  found  in  the 
fourth  section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,** 

5.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  not  designed 
to  prevent  competitionj 

6<  Differences  between  the  cost  of  conducting  the 
intermediate  local  traffic  and  the  througli  business  may 
also  constitute  a  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  under 
the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  Eegulate  Commerce. 

7.  The  denial  of  the  right  to  engage  in  competition 
at  the  further  distant  points  is  a  deprivation  of  a  right 
of  property  such  as  is  forbidden  by  Article  Five  of 
the  ameDdments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

8.  Unless  the  intermediate  rates  are  proved  to  be 
unreasonable  by  substantial  evidence,  the  Commission 
may  not  lawfully  require  them  to  be  reduced  by  denying 
an  application  for  relief  under  the  fourth  section  of 
the  Act. 

9.  To  require  a  carrier  either  to  reduce  its  inter- 
mediate rates  or  to  retire  from  the  longhaul  traffic  by 

•Louisville,  etc,  H.  U,  Co.  v,  Bchlmpr,  175  V,  S.,  648,  670;  44  L.  Ed.,  309, 
•I.  C.  C,  V.  Alabama,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.,  16S  U.  S,,  144;   42  L.  Ed.,  414: 

I.  C.  R.  R.  Co.  V.  I.  C,  C,  206  U.  8,.  441,  457:  61  L.  Ed,  1 128. 

n,  C.  C.  V.  Alabama,  etc.,  R.  R,  Co,,  102  U.  S..  144.  165:  42  L.  Ed.,  414: 

I.  C,  C.  V.  Baltimore,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.,  145  U.  S.,  263;  36  L,  JEki.,  6U9;  Texaa, 

etc.,  R.  R,  Co.  V.  1.  C.  C,  162  U.  S.,  197;  40  L.  Ed.,  040;  L  C.  C.  r.  AUbaizm, 

etc.,  R.  R.  Co.,  168  U,  S  ,  144;  42  L.  Ed.,  414. 
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denying  its  fourth  section  application  is  to  punish  it 
for  meeting  competition  at  the  longer  distant  points; 
it  was  lawful  to  meet  that  competition  and  such  a  denial, 
therefore,  -really  imposes  a  penalty  for  an  act  which 
was  lawful  when  done;  this  is  forbidden  by  the  ninth 
and  tenth  sections  of  Article  One  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

10,  The  proviso  of  the  amended  fourth  section  au- 
thorizing the  Commission  to  grant  relief  in  special 
cases  is  mandatory  and  not  merely  discretionary,  and 
under  it  the  Commission  must,  as  a  matter  of  law,  grant 
relief  in  all  cases  where  it  is  affirmatively  shown  that 
the  lower  rates  to  the  longer  distant  points  are  neces- 
sitated by  competition;  that  the  rates  to  the  intermediate 
points  are  just  and  reasonable  within  the  purview  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce ;  and 
that  the  intermediate  destinations  are  not  being  sub- 
jected to  any  undue  prejudice  in  violation  of  the  third 
section  of  that  Act.® 

(6)  Facts  Adduced  in  the  Case 

1.  The  facts  submitted  in  justification  of  the  exist- 
ing situation  at  the  long-haul  competitive  points  were 
related  to  (a)  the  historical  development  of  the  exist- 
ing adjustments;  (b)  the  present  competitive  situation; 
and  (c)  the  reasonableness  of  the  present  rates. 

(a)  The  location,  origin,  and  early  history  of  each 
city  was  shown,  and  the  causes  for  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment into  a  trade  center  were  analyzed  and 
described.  Chief  among  these  causes  at  most  of  the 
cities  dealt  with  were  their  naturally  advantageous 
locaions  on  navigable  waterways  and  the  consequent 

•Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.»  et  aL,  ▼.  United  Statei^  101  Fed 
856,  Commerce  Court. 
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relatively  low  transportation  charges  they  were  able  to 
obtain  long  before  there  were  any  railroads  at  all.  The 
location  of  these  cities  always  had  given  them  lower 
freight  rates  than  the  inland  intermediate  towns,  and 
the  railroads  had  simply  recognized  and  continued  a 
system  of  transportation  charges  that  was  already  in 
existence  when  they  were  constnicted  and  that  they 
were  powerless  substantially  to  modify  or  control. 

It  was  shown  that  other  cities  owed  their  low  rates  to 
long  years  of  strife  and  competition  between  numerous 
rival  railroads  coming  in  from  every  direction.  Still 
other  places  have  received  low  rates  by  the  policy  of 
some  one  railroad  establishing  a  distributing  center  on 
its  lines  in  order  to  compete  for  the  freight  in  the  snr* 
rounding  country  with  some  jobbing  center  on  another 
road  which,  through  natural  and  proper  conditions, 
had  been  able  to  induce  or  force  a  low  level  of  rates 
for  itself.  Others  owed  their  position,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  In  every  instance,  the  facts  were  care- 
fully set  forth,  the  history  of  the  rate  adjustments  them* 
selves  were  carefully  traced  and  fully  presented,  and 
the  changes  in  specific  rates  were  given  for  as  far  back 
as  the  records  would  permit. 

(b)  The  railroads  and  the  water  lines,  if  any,  serv- 
ing each  city  were  shown.  The  actual  or  the  potential 
water  competition,  if  any,  was  described.  Exhibits 
were  filed  showing  the  names  of  the  railroads  composing 
the  routes  and  the  number  of  routes  competing  from 
each  point  of  origin  and  from  each  general  section  to 
each  competitive  destination.  At  points  located  on 
navigable  waterways  the  amount  of  traffic  handled  by 
I  water  carriers  to  such  points  for  a  representative  p^  riod 
I         was  shown.     The  practicability,  or  otherwise,   of   ad- 


^^ 
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points  was  folly  dealt  with.  The  dissimilarity  between 
the  conditions  under  which  traffic  is  transported  from 
various  points  of  origin  to  various  competitive  destina- 
tions and  the  conditions  under  which  traffic  is  handled 
to  the  intermediate  local  stations  was  emphasized  and 
described;  this  dissimilarity^  in  most  instances,  arises 
from  the  presence  at  the  longer-haul  points  of  actual 
controlling  competition  that  does  not  exist  at  the  inter- 
mediate stations. 

It  was  also  testified  that  the  longer-haul  rates 
were  in  no  case  made  less  than  was  required  by 
the  competitive  conditions  existing  at  the  particular 
destination  and  that  the  carriers  had  never  voluntarily 
or  arbitrarily  created  any  of  the  cities  as  basing  points 
or  trade  centers  for  the  mere  purpose  of  preferring 
them  to  other  places,  but  each  of  them  had  become 
such  owing  either  to  its  location  on  navigable  streams 
or  on  two  or  more  competing  railroads  serving  different 
sections,  or  because  of  some  exceptionally  strong  com- 
petitive condition. 

(c)  Comprehensive  evidence  was  submitted  to  prove 
that  the  rates  to  each  of  the  further  distant  competitive 
points  dealt  with  are  unusually  and  abnormally  low, 
having  been  made  so  by  competition.  This  was  sought 
to  be  demonstrated  (1)  by  comparisons  with  numerous 
other  rates  for  similar  distances  in  the  same  section 
of  the  country  and  considered  to  be  reasonable  in  the 
absence  of  competition;  (2)  by  comparisons,  in  some 
cases,  with  other  competitive  rates ;  (3)  by  comparisons 
with  higher  rates  formerly  in  effect;  and  (4)  by  com- 
parisons with  local  scales  or  lowest  combination  rates 
such  as  would  have  been  charged  to  each  destination  in 
the  absence  of  competition  and  which  would  have  been 
considered  as  entirely  reasonable  were  it  not  for  the 
competition. 
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charging  a  greater  sum  for  a  lesser  than  for  a  longer  haul. 
The  meaning  of  the  law  was  not  decided  to  be  that  one  kind 
of  competition  could  be  considered  and  not  another  kind,  but 
that  all  competition,  provided  it  possessed  the  attributes  of 
producing  a  substantial  and  material  effect  upon  traffic  and 
rate  making,  was  proper  under  the  statute  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.* 

4.  The  competition  of  river  lines  of  transporta- 
tion may  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Competition  of  river  lines  of  transportation  is  a  factor  to 
be  considered  when  determining  whether  property  transported 
over  the  same  line  is  carried  ''under  substantially  similar  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions"  as  that  phrase  is  found  in  the 
fourth  section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,** 

5.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  not  designed 
to  prevent  competition.'^ 

6.  Differences  between  the  cost  of  conducting  the 
intermediate  local  traffic  and  the  through  business  may 
also  constitute  a  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  under 
the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce. 

7.  The  denial  of  the  right  to  engage  in  competition 
at  the  furtlier  distant  points  is  a  deprivation  of  a  right 
of  property  such  as  is  forbidden  by  Article  Five  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

8.  Unless  the  intermediate  rates  are  proved  to  be 
unreasonable  by  substantial  evidence,  the  Commission 
may  not  lawfully  require  them  to  be  reduced  by  denying 
an  application  for  relief  nnder  the  fourth  section  of 
the  Act, 

9.  To  reqnire  a  carrier  either  to  reduce  its  inter- 
mediate rates  or  to  retire  from  the  long-haul  traflBc  by 

•Louisville,  etc.,  B.  R.  Co,  v.  Bchlmer,  175  tJ.  S.,  648.  670;  44  L.  Ed.,  B09. 
•I.  C.  C.  V.  Alabama,  etc.,  11.  R.  Co,,  168  U.  S.,  144;   42  L.  Ed.,  414; 
I.  C.  R.  R.  Co.  V.  L  a  C,  206  U.  S.,  441,  457:  61  L.  Ed„  1 128. 

'L  C.  C-  V,  Alabama,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.,  162  U.  S.,  144,  165;  42  L.  Ed^414: 


I.  C.  C.  V.  Bflllimorej  etc.,  R,  R.  Co.,  145  U.  8„  26S;  36  L  fcd.,  6D9;  fexaa, 
etc.,  R.  R.  Co.  V.  1.  C.  C,  162  U.  S.,  197;  40  L,  Ed.,  940;  1.  C.  C.  v.  AlRhAmm, 
etc.,  R.  R.  Co.,  168  U,  S.,  144;  42  L.  Ed.,  414. 
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denying  its  fourth  section  application  is  to  punish  it 
for  meeting  competition  at  the  longer  distant  points; 
it  was  lawful  to  meet  that  competition  and  such  a  denial, 
therefore,  <  really  imposes  a  penalty  for  an  act  which 
was  lawful  when  done;  this  is  forbidden  by  the  ninth 
and  tenth  sections  of  Article  One  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

10.  The  proviso  of  the  amended  fourth  section  au- 
thorizing the  Commission  to  grant  relief  in  special 
cases  is  mandatory  and  not  merely  discretionary,  and 
under  it  the  Commission  must,  as  a  matter  of  law,  grant 
relief  in  all  cases  where  it  is  aflSrmatively  shown  that 
the  lower  rates  to  the  longer  distant  points  are  neces- 
sitated by  competition ;  that  the  rates  to  the  intermediate 
points  are  just  and  reasonable  within  the  purview  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce;  and 
that  the  intermediate  destinations  are  not  being  sub- 
jected to  any  undue  prejudice  in  violation  of  the  third 
section  of  that  Act.^ 

(6)  Facts  Adduced  in  the  Case 

1.  The  facts  submitted  in  justification  of  the  exist- 
ing situation  at  the  long-haul  competitive  points  were 
related  to  (a)  the  historical  development  of  the  exist- 
ing adjustments;  (b)  the  present  competitive  situation; 
and  (c)  the  reasonableness  of  the  present  rates. 

(a)  The  location,  origin,  and  early  history  of  each 
city  was  shown,  and  the  causes  for  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment into  a  trade  center  were  analyzed  and 
described.  Chief  among  these  causes  at  most  of  the 
cities  dealt  with  were  their  naturally  advantageous 
locadons  on  navigable  waterways  and  the  consequent 

•Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.,  et  aL,  v.  United  States^  191  Fed 
856,  Commerce  Court. 
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chargmg  a  greater  sum  for  a  lesser  than  for  a  longer  hauL 
The  meaning  of  the  law  was  not  decided  to  be  that  one  kind 
of  competition  could  be  considered  and  not  another  kind^  bat 
that  all  competition,  provided  it  poFj^essed  the  attributes  of 
producing  a  substantial  and  material  effect  upon  traffic  and 
rate  making,  was  proper  under  the  statute  to  be  token  iiito 
consideration.** 

4.  The  competition  of  river  lines  of  transporta- 
tion may  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Competition  of  river  lines  of  transportation  is  a  factor  to 
be  considered  when  determining  whether  property  transported 
over  the  same  lino  is  carried  ** under  substantially  similar  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions"  as  that  phrase  is  found  in  the 
fourth  section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.** 

5.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  not  designed 
to  prevent  competition^ 

6.  Differences  between  the  cost  of  conducting  the 
into rmed late  local  trailfic  and  the  through  business  may 
also  constitute  a  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  nnder 
the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce, 

7.  The  denial  of  the  right  to  engage  in  competition 
at  the  further  distant  points  is  a  deprivation  of  a  right 
of  property  such  as  is  forbidden  by  Article  Five  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

8.  Unless  the  intermediate  rates  are  proved  to  be 
unreasonable  by  substantial  evidence,  the  Commission 
may  not  lawfully  require  them  to  be  reduced  by  denying 
an  application  for  relief  under  the  fourth  section  of 
the  Act. 

9.  To  require  a  carrier  either  to  reduce  its  inter- 
mediate rates  or  to  retire  from  the  long-haul  traffic  by 

•Louisville,  He,,  R,  R,  Co.  v,  Behlmer,  175  V.  8.,  548,  670;  44  L,  Ed*.  309. 

•L  C.  C-  V.  Alabntna,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.,  168  IJ.  8 ,  144;  42  L,  Ed..  414; 
I.  a  R.  R.  Co.  V.  I.  a  C.»  206  V,  S,,  441,  457:  61  t  Ed  ,  1 128. 

n.  C.  C,  V,  Alftbama,  etc,  R,  R,  Co  ,  WI  V,  S.,  144,  165;  42  U  Ed  ,  414; 
I.  C.  C  V.  Bttltimore,  etc.,  lU  H.  Co.,  145  V.  8  ,  263;  36  L.  Ed..  6*>9;  Testa. 
etc.,  U.  TL  Co.  r.  L  C.  a,  162  U.  S  ,  107;  40  L.  Ed.,  940;  L  C.  C.  ▼.  A\^^^ 
m.,  R.  R,  Co..  16d  U,  S.,  144;  42  L.  Ed..  414,  — — t 
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denying  its  fourth  section  application  is  to  punish  it 
for  meeting  competition  at  the  longer  distant  i>oints; 
it  was  lawful  to  meet  that  competition  and  such  a  denial, 
therefore,  really  imposes  a  penalty  for  an  act  which 
was  lawful  when  done;  this  is  forbidden  by  the  ninth 
and  tenth  sections  of  Article  One  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

10.  The  proviso  of  the  amended  fourth  section  au- 
thorizing the  Commission  to  grant  relief  in  special 
cases  is  mandatory  and  not  merely  discretionary,  and 
under  it  the  Conunission  must,  as  a  matter  of  law,  grant 
relief  in  all  cases  where  it  is  aflSrmatively  shown  that 
the  lower  rates  to  the  longer  distant  points  are  neces- 
sitated by  competition;  that  the  rates  to  the  intermediate 
points  are  just  and  reasonable  within  the  purview  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce;  and 
that  the  intermediate  destinations  are  not  being  sub- 
jected to  any  undue  prejudice  in  violation  of  the  third 
section  of  that  Act.® 

(6)  Facts  Adduced  in  the  Case 

1.  The  facts  submitted  in  justification  of  the  exist- 
ing situation  at  the  long-haul  competitive  points  were 
related  to  (a)  the  historical  development  of  the  exist- 
ing adjustments;  (b)  the  present  competitive  situation; 
and  (c)  the  reasonableness  of  the  present  rates. 

(a)  The  location,  origin,  and  early  history  of  each 
city  was  shown,  and  the  causes  for  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment into  a  trade  center  were  analyzed  and 
described.  Chief  among  these  causes  at  most  of  the 
cities  dealt  with  were  their  naturally  advantageous 
locaions  on  navigable  waterways  and  the  consequent 

•Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.,  et  aL,  y.  United  States^  191  Fed 
856,  Commerce  Court. 
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relatively  low  transportation  charges  they  were  able  to 
obtain  long  before  there  were  any  railroads  at  alL  The 
location  of  these  cities  always  had  given  them  lower 
freight  rates  than  the  inland  intennediate  towns,  and 
the  railroads  had  simply  recognized  and  continued  a 
system  of  transportation  charges  that  was  already  in 
existence  when  they  were  constrncted  and  that  they 
were  powerless  substantially  to  modify  or  control. 

It  was  shown  that  other  cities  owed  their  low  rates  to 
long  years  of  strife  and  competition  between  numerous 
rival  railroads  coming  in  from  every  direction.  Still 
other  places  have  received  low  rates  by  the  policy  of 
some  one  railroad  establishing  a  distributing  center  on 
its  lines  in  order  to  compete  for  the  freight  in  the  snr- 
rounding  country  with  some  jobbing  center  on  another 
road  which,  through  natural  and  proper  conditions, 
had  been  able  to  induce  or  force  a  low  level  of  rates 
for  itself.  Others  owed  their  position,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  In  every  instance,  the  facts  were  care- 
fully set  forth,  the  history  of  the  rate  adjustments  them- 
selves were  carefully  traced  and  fully  presented,  and 
the  changes  in  specific  rates  were  given  for  as  far  back 
as  the  records  would  permit 

(b)  The  railroads  and  the  water  lines,  if  any,  serv- 
ing each  city  were  shown.  The  actual  or  the  potential 
water  competition,  if  any,  was  described.  Exhibits 
were  filed  showing  the  names  of  the  railroads  composing 
the  routes  and  the  number  of  routes  competing  from 
each  point  of  origin  and  from  each  general  section  to 
each  competitive  destination.  At  points  located  on 
navigable  waterways  the  amount  of  traffic  handled  by 
water  carriers  to  such  points  for  a  representative  p«  riod 
was  shown.  The  practicability,  or  otherwise,  of  ad- 
vmooing  the  rates  to  each   of  the  water  competitiire 
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points  was  foDy  dealt  with.  The  diwmnilarity  between 
the  conditions  under  which  traflb?  is  transported  from 
vaiions  points  of  origin  to  various  competitive  destina- 
tions and  the  conditions  nnder  which  traflSc  is  handled 
to  the  intermediate  local  stations  was  emphasized  and 
described;  this  dissimilarity,  in  most  instances,  arises 
firom  the  presence  at  the  longer-hanl  points  of  actoal 
controlling  competition  that  does  not  exist  at  the  inter- 
mediate stations. 

It  was  also  testified  that  the  longer-hanl  rates 
were  in  no  case  made  less  than  was  required  by 
the  competitive  conditions  existing  at  the  particular 
destination  and  that  the  carriers  had  never  voluntarily 
or  arbitrarily  created  any  of  the  cities  as  basing  i>oints 
or  trade  centers  for  the  mere  purpose  of  preferring 
them  to  other  places,  but  each  of  them  had  become 
such  owing  either  to  its  location  on  navigable  streams 
or  on  two  or  more  competing  railroads  serving  different 
sections,  or  because  of  some  exceptionally  strong  com- 
petitive condition. 

(c)  Comprehensive  evidence  was  submitted  to  prove 
that  the  rates  to  each  of  the  further  distant  competitive 
points  dealt  with  are  unusually  and  abnormally  low, 
having  been  made  so  by  competition.  This  was  sought 
to  be  demonstrated  (1)  by  comparisons  with  numerous 
other  rates  for  similar  distances  in  the  same  section 
of  the  country  and  considered  to  be  reasonable  in  the 
absence  of  competition;  (2)  by  comparisons,  in  some 
cases,  with  other  competitive  rates;  (3)  by  comparisons 
with  higher  rates  formerly  in  effect;  and  (4)  by  com- 
parisons with  local  scales  or  lowest  combination  rates 
such  as  would  have  been  charged  to  each  destination  in 
the  absence  of  competition  and  which  would  have  been 
considered  as  entirely  reasonable  were  it  not  for  the 
oomi>etition. 
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The  fact  that  these  longer-haul  rates  are  imreason- 
ably  low  having  been  demonstrated,  it  was  argued  that 
snch  rates  afford  no  just  measure  of  the  reasonableness 
of  the  intermediate  rates  and  that  the  carriers  ought  nut 
to  be  required  to  accept  them  at  the  intermediate  points. 
It  was  urged  that  competition,  actual  or  potential,  bona 
fide  and  lawful,  was  the  sole  reason  for  the  relatively 
low  rates  in  effect  at  the  further  distant  points;  also, 
that  the  suggestion  that  the  rates  to  the  further  distant 
points  are  not  competitive  rates  because  they  are  made 
the  same  by  all  competing  railroads  was  unfounded  in 
fact  and  fallacious  in  theory.  The  suggestion  that 
since  the  petitioning  railroads  have  freely  elected  to 
compete  at  the  further  distant  points,  the  lower  rates 
to  such  points  were  voluntarily  made  and  are  ther©* 
fore  not  justified  or  compelled  by  competition,  it  waa 
8ho^vn,  was  equally  erroneous  and  fallacious* 

Elaborate  arguments  were  submitted  in  favor  of 
allowing  the  carriers  to  meet  water  competition,  market 
competition,  and  competition  of  other  railroads,  as  well 
as  in  favor  of  the  contention  that  it  is  to  the  public 
interest  to  allow  the  carriers  to  continue  the  relatively 
low  rates  and  the  departures  from  the  long-and-short- 
haul  rule  covered  by  the  petitions  under  consideration. 
This  argument,  in  turn,  was  supported  by  showing  what 
the  present  public  policy  of  the  southern  states  is  as 
to  that  matter,  and  also  by  showing  that  the  present 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  in  favor  of  free  competi- 
tion^ such  being  deduced  from  the  various  national  laws, 
from  the  anti4rust  laws,  and  from  the  Act  to  BeguJate 
Commerce  itself, 

2.  Evidence  dealing  with  the  charges  to  the  inter- 
mediate points  included  facts  relating  to  (a)  the  history 
and  the  basis  of  the  intermediate  rates;  (b)  their  rca- 
aonableness,  per  so ;  (c)  their  relative  reasonableness ; 
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(d)  the  rdatiTe  higher  cost  of  handling  the  intermediate 
local  traflSc;  (e)  the  effect  of  a  denial  of  the  relief  asked 
for  ni>on  the  intermediate  rates  and  revenues  of  the 
petitioning  carriers;  (f)  the  increasing  costs  of  opera- 
tion and  the  inability  of  the  petitioning  carriers  to 
sustain  any  substantial  reduction  in  their  rates  and 
revenues;  and  (g)  certain  collateral  features. 

(a)  The  existing  policy  of  fixing  rates  to  local  sta- 
tions in  the  South — ^that  is,  on  a  progressive  mileage 
scale,  but  not  in  excess  of  the  lowest  combination  for 
one-line  hauls  and  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  combina- 
tion for  hauls  over  two  or  more  lines — ^was  elaborately 
discussed  and  described,  both  from  the  historical  and 
from  the  practical  standpoint.  The  genesis  of  this 
method  of  rate  adjustment  was  shown  and  also  its 
gradual  logical  development  The  fact  that  it  is  today 
logically  and  historically  connected  with,  and  the  out- 
growth of,  the  earliest  practices  of  transportation  com- 
panies of  various  kinds  was  strongly  emphasized. 

The  fact  that  the  local  scales  which  formed  the  ground- 
work of  the  existing  intermediate  rates  are  themselves 
just  and  reasonable  charges  from  the  standpoiiit  of  the 
public  (many  of  them  being  fixed  by  state  commissions) 
was  sought  to  be  demonstrated.  On  argument  it  was 
urged  that  as  a  matter  of  law  a  railroad  handling 
traffic,  say,  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  a  right  to  charge 
the  same  rate  therefrom  on  traffic  originating  beyond 
Atlanta  and  delivered  to  it  by  a  connecting  line  as  it 
charges  on  shipments  from  Atlanta,  proper,  and  that 
the  exercise  of  this  right  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
present  lowest-combination  basis  prevailing  in  the 
South;  hence,  that  this  basis  is  itself  sanctioned  by 
law.  Again,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  this 
lowest-combination  basis  gives  the  non-competitive 
points  all  the  benefit  of  the  competition  at  the  common 
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points  to  which  their  location  entitles  them  and  fre- 
quently results  in  giving  them  lower  rates  than  they 
would  otherwise  receive. 

Numerous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
of  the  lower  federal  courts  were  cited>  to  the 
point  that  the  combination  basis  is  lawful  and 
is  not  as  a  basis  condemned  by  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce.  Specifically, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  in  the  LaGrange  case*^  the  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  and  approved  particularly  the 
combination  basis.  It  was  said  in  so  many  words  that 
such  neither  resulted  in  unreasonable  rates  to  LaGrange 
under  the  first  section  of  the  Act^  nor  in  an  undue 
prejudice  against  LaGrange  in  violation  of  the  third 
section  of  the  Act. 

(b)  Elaborate  testimony  was  presented  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that,  in  comparison  with  rates  usually  and 
normally  charged  in  the  South  for  similar  hauls  under 
like  circumstances  J  the  specific  intermediate  rates  dealt 
with  in  these  particular  proceedings  were  just  and 
reasonable  in  and  of  themselves. 

On  argument  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption of  law,  as  well  as  of  fact,  that  the  inter- 
mediate rates  are  just  and  reasonable  and  that  no  evi- 
dence at  all  had  been  introduced  to  overcome  this 
presumption;  hence,  it  was  urged  that  the  mere  fact 
that  lower  rates  happen  to  be  in  force  to  certain 
further  distant  competitive  points  could  not  lawfully 
be  held  to  prove  the  unreasonableness  of  the  higher 
intermediate  rates;  many  court  decisions  so  holding 
were  cited  in  support, 

(c)  It  having  been  aflSrmatively  shown  (1)  that  the 
intermediate  rates  were  reasonable,  (2)  that  the  further 
distant  rates,  although  lower,  were  compelled  by  actual 

•190  tr.  8.  273. 
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eompetitive  dronmstances  which  exist  at  the  latter  but 
not  at  the  former  places,  and  (3)  that  the  preference 
to  the  farther  distant  points  was  not  the  result  of 
any  wrongful  or  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the 
carriers,  it  was  argued,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  it  fol- 
lowed that  the  existing  rate  situation  does  not  subject 
the  intermediate  points  to  any  undue  or  unlawful 
prejudice  or  disadvantage  in  violation  of  the  third 
section  of  the  Commerce  Act;  various  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  the  lower  federal  courts  so 
holding  were  adduced  in  support  of  the  contention. 

Very  full  evidence  was  submitted  which  demonstrated 
that  the  existing  disparities  between  the  rates  to  the 
intermediate  points  and  those  to  the  further  distant 
eompetitive  points  are  never  greater,  and  in  most 
instances  lower,  than  those  in  effect  from  the  longer- 
haul  points  back  to  the  intermediate  destinations,  the 
result  being  that  merchants  at  the  intermediate  points 
can  buy  from  primary  markets  and  sell  in  their  own 
towns  and  vicinity  in  competition  with  the  merchants 
at  the  competitive  trade  centers.  In  addition,  it  was 
proved  that  the  intermediate  towns  and  the  inter- 
mediate territories  have  been  and  are  increasingly 
prosperous  under  the  existing  adjustments. 

On  these  facts  it  was  urged,  on  authority  of  the  Com- 
merce Court's  decision  in  the  intermountain  cases,  that 
the  charging  of  lower  rates  to  the  longer-haul  points 
did  not  subject  the  intermediate  destinations  to  any  un- 
lawful disadvantage. 

(d)  The  evidence  showing  the  relatively  higher  cost 
of  handling  traflSc  to  the  intermediate  local  station  than 
to  a  further  distant  competitive  point  was  stated  in 
detail,  being  supported  by  the  facts  adduced  by  certain 
actual  tests  that  had  been  conducted  for  the  purpose 
and  by  analysis  of  these  tests. 
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On  argument  it  was  urged  that  the  cast  differences 
wotild  warrant  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  m 
lawfully  differentiating  the  rates, 

(e)  It  was  shown  that  the  losses  in  net  revenue  to 
which  the  southern  carriers  will  be  subjected  if  their 
petitions  for  relief  be  denied  and  they  are  required  to 
apply  the  existing  long-haul  competitive  rates  at  all 
intermediate  points  as  a  maximum  would  be,  approxi- 
mately, $10,000,000  per  annum.  It  was  urged  that  for 
this  reason  alone  the  applications  for  relief  ought  not 
to  be  denied,  as  the  railroads  of  the  South  are  unable 
to  sustain  any  such  enormous  depletion  of  revenues, 

(f)  The  railroads  filed  elaborate  statements  showing 
the  increased  costs  of  operation  in  all  phases,  includ- 
ing ineruasod  taxation.  It  was  demonstrated  that  these 
increases  had  grown  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  in* 
crease  in  revenues  and  tliat,  as  they  have  not  been  here- 
tofore offset  by  any  substantial  increases  in  freight 
rates,  the  conclusion  should  be  drawn  that  any  8ub- 
stantial  reduction  in  revenues  consequent  upon  the  en- 
forcement of  the  long-and'short-haul  rule  would  result 
in  disaster  to  the  southern  carriers.  Certain  of  the 
carriers  were  able  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  not 
now,  even  under  the  present  relative  adjustment  of 
rates,  earning  a  fair  or  just  return. 

(g)  Logical  reasons  were  given  for  the  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  local  mileage  scales,  why  the  practice  of 
the  northern  and  eastern  railroads  in  the  matter  of  the 
long-and-short-haul  rule  should  not  control  the  rates  or 
the  practices  of  the  southern  railroads,  and  why  the 
intermediate  rates  should  not  be  made  a  percentage  of 
the  further  distant  rates. 

The  plea  of  the  southern  railroads  may  be  sunamed 
up  by  quoting  from  the  brief  of  one  of  the  railroadB. 
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To  have  a  vast  system  of  rates,  such  as  the  Southern  rate 
fabric,  suddenly  and  utterly  all  altered;  to  have  the  system 
of  rates  in  use  and  operation  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Coast 
and  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf,  a  system  which  has  resulted  from 
fifty  years  of  strife  and  competition  and  compromise  among 
the  Southern  railroad  companies,  the  result  of  the  best 
thought  and  labor  of  many  of  the  greatest  railroad  men  the 
country  has  produced,  a  system  which  has  given,  and  is  giving, 
general  satisfaction,  that  is  eminently  practical,  and  entirely 
lawful — ^to  have  all  this  shattered  at  one  blow  into  wreck  and 
dissolution,  is  no  small  matter.  To  revolutionize  the  long-es- 
tablished business  conditions  of  the  South,  and  the  channels 
of  trade  of  the  South,  is  an  equally  important  thing.  And  to 
force  such  radical  reductions  in  the  rates  and  revenues  upon 
the  Southern  railroad  companies  as  will  probably  bankrupt 
some  of  them,  and  inevitably  materially  injure  all  of  them, 
is  of  still  greater  magnitude.  Tet  all  of  these  will  undoubt- 
edly result  from  a  literal  enforcement  of  the  long  and  short 
haul  rule  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  Begolate  Com- 
merce. 

Therefore,  because  the  present  system  of  rate  adjustment 
in  the  South  is  beneficial  and  satisfactory,  alike  to  the  carriers, 
and  the  public,  because  under  the  existing  rate  schedules,  the 
intermediate  non-competitive  points  are  not  subjected  to  un- 
just or  unreasonable  rates,  or  to  undue  or  unreasonable  preju- 
dice or  disadvantage,  because  the  lower  rates  in  force  at  the 
further  distant  competitive  points  have  resulted  solely  from 
competition,  and  are  still  necessary  because  of  competition, 
because  Congress  must  have  intended  that  the  Commission 
should  give  the  carriers  relief  from  the  operation  of  the  long 
and  short  haul  rule  in  just  such  cases  as  are  presented  and 
discussed  in  this  argument,  we  respectfully  and  earnestly  sub- 
mit that  our  applications  for  such  relief  as  to  those  cases 
should  be,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  granted  by  this  Honorable 
Commission. 

2.    The  1914  Decision 


After  reviewing  the  voluminous  evidence  and  testi- 
mony introduced  in  this  case,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  announced  its  decision  on  April  13,  1914,*^ 
and  stated,  in  part,  as  follows: 

««30  I.  C.  C.  Rep..  163-336. 
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such  combinatioD  and  the  rates  to  etations  not  so  affected  are  not  incsreased.  I 

Fourth.  That  on  the  rout-e  from  Cincinnati  to  Port  Royi 
New  Orleans  &  Tejcaa  Pacific  Railway  from  Cincinnati  to  Harriman  Jonctioa; 
Southern  Railway  to  Spartansburg,  S.  C;  Charleston  Sl  Weatcrn  CaroLna 
Railway  from  Spartansburg  throueh  Augusta  to  Port  Royal :  constnwtTO 
mileage,  753),  the  rates  to  stations  between  Augusta  and  Port  Royal  affeeled 
by  combination  on  one  of  these  pointa  shall  not  exceed  such  oombmation  and 
the  rates  to  stations  not  so  affected  are  not  increased. 

Fifth*  That  on  or  before  April  1,  1915»  on  the  route  from  LouisviUe  xo 
Savannah  (Louieville  &  Nashville  Railroad  to  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway  from  Montgomery  to  Savannah;  constructive  mileage 
829),  the  rates  to  Btations  west  of  Helena  are  so  corrected  that  they  do  not 
exceed  the  rates  to  Helena,  and  that  the  rates  to  stations  ^at  of  Helena  do 
not  exceed  the  rates  to  Helena  by  more  than  6  per  cent  and  in  no  case  exceed 
the  combination  on  Savannah. 

Sixth.  That  on  the  route  from  Cincinnati  to  Savannah  (Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway  to  Harriman  Junction;  Southern  Railway 
through  Asheville  and  Columbia  to  Savannah;  constructive  mileage,  756), 
the  rates  to  stations  between  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  Savannah  af!fected  by 
combination  on  one  of  these  pointe  shall  not  exceed  such  combination  and 
that  the  rates  to  stations  not  so  affected  are  not  increased. 

Seventh.  That  on  or  before  AprU  1,  1915,  on  the  route  from  Louisville  to 
Brunswick  (Louis^^ille  Sc  Nashville  Railroad  to  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Atlantio 
Coast  Line  Railroad  from  Montgomery  to  Brunswick:  constructive  mileage, 
863),  the  rates  to  stations  between  Montgomery  ana  Dupont,  Ga.,  except 
Bainbridge,  Ga.,  are  so  corrected  as  to  avoid  departures  from  the  long-and* 
short-hatil  clause,  and  rates  to  stations  east  of  Dupont  are  not  higher  than 
the  combination  on  Brunswick. 

Eighth,  That  on  or  before  April  1,  1915,  on  the  route  from  Cincinnati  to 
Brunswick  (Cine innati.  New  Orleans  *Sc  Texas  Pacific  Railway  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Southern  RaDway  from  Chattanooga  through 
Rome,  Atlanta,  and  Macon  to  Brunswick*  constructive  mileage,  767),  Se 
rates  to  stations  between  Macon,  Ga.,  and  Helena,  Ga»,  are  so  corrected  that 
they  do  not  exceed  the  present  rates  to  Helena,  and  the  rates  to  stations 
south  of  Helena  do  not  exceed  rates  to  Helena  by  more  than  5  per  cent  and  in 
no  case  exceed  the  combination  on  Brunswick. 

Ninth.  That  on  or  before  April  1,  1915,  on  the  route  from  LouiaviDe  to 
Jacksonville  (Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  to  River  Junction,  Fla.;  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Railway  from  River  Junction,  Fla,,  to  Jacksonville,  FW.;  oon- 
ttxuctive  mileage,  960),  the  rates  to  stations  between  Rivei"  Junctian,  Fla,, 
and  Welborn,  Fla.,  are  so  corrected  as  to  avoid  violations  of  the  long-and^ 
diort-haul  clause  and  to  be  not  higher  than  the  rates  over  two-line  hauls  for 
like  distances  shown  in  Table  A,  and  the  rates  to  stations  east  of  Welbomda 
not  exceed  the  combination  on  Jacksonville. 

Tenth,  That  on  the  route  from  Cincinnati  to  Jacksonville  (Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway  to  Chattanooga;  Southern  Railway 
from  Chattanooga  to  Jesup,  Ga.j  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  from  Jesup 
to  Jacksonville;  constructive  mileage,  843),  the  rates  to  stations  between 
Jesup,  Ga.,  and  Jarksonville  do  not  exceed  the  combination  upon  either 
Brunswick  or  Jacksonville. 

The  carriers  operating  routes  from  Cincinnati  through  territory  on  and 
west  of  the  Hne  formed  by  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway,  Birmingham,  Aim,* 
to  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  the  Chattahoochee  River,  Columbus  to  Apalachioola, 
Fla.,  to  points  east  of  the  line  above  described,  and  carriers  operating  rouias 
from  Louisville  and  other  lower  Ohio  River  croestngs  through  territory  eftot  of 
the  said  line  to  points  west  of  such  line  are  authorised  to  continue  such  dtt- 
pl^ures  from  the  reqiiirementa  of  the  fourth  section  as  may  be  i 
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JPirst  The  actual  charges  on  the  traffic  that  moved  during 
these  periods  at  the  rates  effective  June  1, 1912. 

Second.  The  charges  that  would  have  accrued  on  such  traffic 
had  the  lowest  rate  applicable  on  such  shipments  to  any  more 
distant  point  been  applied. 

Third.  The  difference  between  the  charges  which  actually 
accrued  and  those  which  would  have  accrued  under  the  lower 
rates  as  maxima. 

The  differences  so  found  on  actual  shipments  moving  during 
the  28  days  taken  were  summarized  and  the  result  multiplied 
by  13  to  obtain  the  approximate  reduction  in  revenue  for  one 
year  on  idl  these  lines  if  such  reductions  were  made  at  the  in- 
termediate points.  The  reduction  in  revenue  for  one  year,  as 
ascertained  by  this  check  amounted  to  $12,869,727.81.  The 
gross  freight  revenue  of  all  the  lines  that  participated  in  the 
eheck,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911,  was  $175,936,358. 

The  foregoing  does  not  include  estimated  losses  on  a  large 
number  of  small  lines  resulting  from  the  application  of  the 
long-and-short-haul  clause  rule  on  the  intraline  traffic ;  that  is 
to  say,  traffic  which  was  not  interchanged  with  the  reporting 
l^es,  but  which  moved  wholly  between  points  on  these  small 
nonreporting  lines.  These  smaller  lines  had  an  aggregate 
freight  revenue  during  the  same  year  of  $15,205,226.  The  total 
freight  revenue  of  these  reporting  and  small  lines  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1911,  was  $191,141,585.  The  computed 
losses  were,  as  before  stated,  $12,869,727.81,  which  amounts  to 
6.73  per  cent  of  the  total  freight  earnings.    •    •    • 

The  total  estimated  losses  accruing  to  all  lines  in  southeast- 
em  territory,  brought  about  by  a  rigid  application  of  the  long- 
and-short-haul  clause  in  the  manner  above  defined,  would  have 
been  $16,026,512  for  the  year  considered.  There  are  very 
nearly  39,900  miles  of  railway  in  this  territory  operated  by  ap- 
proximately 140  different  companies.  For  the  filscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1911,  the  records  of  78  of  these  companies  show  a 
surplus  varying  from  $300  to  $8,500,000.  Eight  of  the  systems 
show  a  surplus  of  more  than  $1,000,000 ;  16  show  a  surplus  of 
between  $100,000  and  $1,000,000 ;  25  show  a  surplus  of  between 
$10,000  and  $100,000;  and  29  show  a  surplus  of  less  than 
$10,000.  The  total  surplus  shown  is  $39,573,012  left  to  these 
various  companies  at  the  end  of  a  year  after  paying  operating 
expenses  and  fixed  charges.    Forty-five  show  deficits  varying 

from  $500  to  $1,000,000  in  amount  and  aggregating  $2,878,381. 
•    •    • 

While  the  check  as  made  showed  without  doubt  the  approxi- 
mate loss  to  all  of  these  lines  that  would  result  from  the  appli- 
eation  of  the  long-and-short-haul  clause   in  the  manner  as- 
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and  fixed  charges  and  leave  to  their  stockholders  even  a  mod- 
erate retiOTL    •    •    • 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  seen  that  the  allegations  of  the 
carriers  have  been  sustained  to  a  great  extent  and, 
as  evidenced  by  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Gonmiission  issued  in  connection  with  this  case,  the 
strict  observance  of  the  long-and-short-haul  principle 
was  required  in  but  few  instances.  The  orders  issued, 
however,  indicate  that  the  Commission  was  quite  con- 
sistent in  denying  the  continuance  of  rates  to  inter- 
mediate points  which  were  on  a  higher  basis  than  the 
actual  combination  of  through  rates  to  the  base  points 
plus  the  local  rates  therefrom. 

A  careful  consideration  of  these  orders  is  especially 
reconmiended  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  ship- 
ping of  goods  from  or  to  this  territory,  as  many  sub- 
stantial reductions  have  been  ordered  which  may  influ- 
ence to  some  degree  commercial  quotations  that  are 
based  on  existing  rates  of  freight  and  the  routes  via 
which  traffic  has  been  previously  forwarded  to  destina- 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  hoped,  now  that  the  meddlesome 
long-and-short-haul  clause  has  been  construed  for  all 
time  in  so  far  as  this  territory  is  concerned,  that  the 
general  public  will  unite  with  the  carriers  in  an 
endeavor  to  develop  the  basing-point  system  of  rates 
to  the  highest  stage  of  efficiency,  in  the  belief  that  with 
this  most  perplexing  question  settled  other  differences 
are  of  small  moment  and  are  such  as  may  easily  be 
adjudicated  between  the  parties  interested. 
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flucb  oombination  and  the  rates  to  etatiotia  not  so  affected  are  not  increased^ 

Fourth.  That  on  the  route  from  Cmcinnati  to  Port  Koyal  (Cmeiimati, 
New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway  from  Cincmnati  to  Harriman  Junction; 
Southern  Railway  to  Spartanaburg,  S.  C.j  Charleston  &  Weetem  Carolina 
Railway  from  Spartansburg  through  AugUBta  to  Port  Royal*  constnictire 
mileage,  753),  the  rates  to  stationj?  between  Augusta  and  Port  Royal  affected 
by  combination  on  one  of  these  pointa  ahail  not  exceed  such  combio&tion  and 
the  rates  to  stations  not  so  affected  are  not  increased. 

Fifth.  That  on  or  before  April  1,  1915,  on  the  route  from  Louiayine  lo 
Savannah  (Louisville  <fe  Nashville  Railroad  to  Montgomery,  Ala,;  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway  from  Montgomery  to  Savannah;  constructive  mileage 
829),,  the  rates  to  stations  west  of  Helena  are  so  corrected  that  th^  do  not 
exceed  the  rates  to  Helena^  and  that  the  rates  to  stationa  east  of  Helena  do 
not  exceed  the  rates  to  Helena  by  more  than  5  per  cent  and  in  no  case  exceed 
the  combination  on  Savannah. 

Sixth.  That  on  the  route  from  Cincinnati  to  Savannah  (Cincinnati^  New 
Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway  to  Harriman  Junction;  Southern  Railway 
through  Asheville  and  Columbia  to  Savannah;  constructive  noileage,  75ft), 
the  rates  to  etations  between  Columbia,  8,  C,  and  Savannah  affected  by 
combination  on  one  of  these  points  shaU  not  exceed  such  combinatioii  and 
that  the  rates  t^  stations  not  so  affected  are  not  increased. 

Seventh.  That  on  or  before  April  1^  1915,  on  the  route  from  LouisviUe  to 
Brunswick  (LouisviDe  &  Nashville  Railroad  to  Montgomexy,  Ala.;  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad  from  Monlgonoery  to  Brunswick*  constructive  mileage, 
863),  the  rates  to  stations  between  Montgomery  and  Dupont,  Ga,»  except 
Bainbridge^  Ga.,  are  so  corrected  as  to  avoid  departures  from  the  long-and- 
short-haul  clause^  and  rate^  to  stations  east  of  Dupont  are  not  higher  than 
the  combination  on  BrunKwick. 

Eighth.  That  on  or  before  April  1^  1915,  on  the  route  from  Cincinnati  to 
Brunswick  {Cincinnati^  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway  from  Cincin* 
nati  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Southern  Railway  from  Chattanooga  through 
Rome,  Atlanta,  and  Macon  to  Brunswick;  constructive  mileage,  767)»  thi 
rates  to  stations  between  Macon,  Ga.,  and  Helena,  Ga.^  are  so  corrected  that 
they  do  not  exceed  the  present  rates  to  Helenai  and  the  rates  to  station* 
south  of  Helena  do  not  exceed  rates  to  Helena  by  more  than  5  per  oent  and  in 
no  case  exceed  the  combination  on  Brunswick. 

Ninth.  That  on  or  before  April  1,  1915,  on  the  route  from  Louisville  to 
JaokBonviUe  (Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  to  River  Junction,  Fla.;  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Railway  from  River  Junction,  Fla.,  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  con- 
itructive  mileage,  960),  the  rates  to  stations  between  River  Junction,  Fla., 
and  Welborn,  1  la.,  are  so  correcteti  as  to  avoid  violations  of  the  long-'And- 
flfaort-haul  clause  and  to  be  not  higher  than  the  rates  over  two-line  haula  for 
like  distances  shown  in  Table  A,  and  the  rates  to  stations  eaat  of  Welborn  do 
not  exceed  the  combination  on  Jacksonville. 

Tenth.  That  on  the  route  from  Cincinnati  to  Jacksonville  (Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  <fe  Texas  Pacific  Railway  to  Chattanooga;  Southern  Railway 
from  Chattanooga  to  Jesup,  Ga.j  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  from  Jeeup 
to  Jacksonville;  constructive  mileage,  843),  the  rates  to  stations  between 
Jesup,  Ga.,  and  Jacksonville  do  not  exceed  the  combination  upon  either 
Brunswick  or  Jacksonville. 

The  carrieTs  operating  routes  from  Cincinnati  through  territory  on  and 
west  of  the  hne  formed  by  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway,  BinninghAm,  Ala., 
to  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  the  Chattahoochee  River,  Columbus  to  ApalachiooU, 
Fla.,  to  pointa  east  of  the  Ene  above  described,  and  oarrifira  operating  route* 
from  Louisville  and  other  lower  Ohio  River  crossings  through  territory  «aat  of 
the  said  hne  to  points  west  of  such  line  are  authorised  to  ooutinue  laeli  de- 
pArturei  from  the  requirements  of  the  fourth  section  as  maj  be  i 
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16.  In  conneotion  with  the  New  Orleans,  La.,  adjustment, 
what  may  be  said  with  reference  to  the  application  of  rates 
from  Cairo,  HI.  t 

17.  What  ratei^i  are  applied  from  Lawrencebnrg,  Ind.,  to 
Mobile,  Ala.  t 

18.  Ashland,  Ey.,  is  ordinarily  considered  as  a  Western 
Termini;  as  such,  what  rates  would  be  applied  therefrom  on 
traffic  destined  to  New  Orleans,  La.t 

19.  Name  the  more  important  sub-territories  or  groups  into 
which  the  larger  part  of  Central  Freight  Association  Territory 
is  divided. 

20.  How  are  the  class  rates  from  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  to 
New  Orleans,  La.,  constructed  t 

21.  On  traffic  originating  at  non-competitive  points  in  the 
southeast,  what  is  the  general  adjustment  of  rates  to  and  from 
the  Oulf  ports  t 

22.  Are  the  class  rates  and  the  commodity  rates  from  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  fixed  under  the  same  principle? 

23.  Assuming  that  a  commodity  carried  a  rate  of  21  cents 
from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  how  would  the  rates 
from  Peoria,  111.,  be  adjusted  t 

24.  If  a  rate  of  15i^  cents  per  100  pounds  were  established 
from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  what  would  be 
the  rate  from  Milwaukee,  Wis.  t 

25.  If  a  rate  of  $6  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  were  established 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  what  would  be  the 
corresponding  rate  from  Springfield,  111.  ? 

26.  Assuming  that  the  rate  on  pig  iron  from  Chicago,  111., 
to  New  Orleans,  La.,  were  $2.75  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  what 
would  be  the  rate  to  apply  from  Louisville,  Ky.  ? 

27.  How  are  the  rates  on  shipments  of  live  stock  fixed  t 

28.  Upon  what  basis  are  the  rates  to  Oulfport,  Miss.,  estab- 
lishedt 

29.  What  are  the  class  rates  on  the  first  six  classes  from  De- 
troit, Mich.,  to  Pensacola,  Fla.  ? 

30.  Is  water  service  available  at  the  present  time  between 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ? 

31.  Does  water  competition  have  to  be  observed  in  all  cases 
in  fixing  the  rates  via  the  rail  lines? 
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Fifth.  That  on  the  route  to  Tampa^  Fla.,  (LouisviUe  &  N&shville  Bad- 
road  to  River  Junction,  Fla.;  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  from  River  Juno- 
tioD  through  Baldwin  to  Tampa,  Fla.;  788  miles),  the  rates  to  fltations 
between  Jacksonville  and  Tampa  not  afTected  by  combination  on  eitiier  of 
theeepoints  are  not  increased,  and  the  rates  to  st^tione  between  Jacksonville 
and  Tampa  which  are  made  by  combination  on  either  Jacksonville  or  Tampa 
do  not  exceed  such  combination. 

To  AuffUiiat  Qn. 

The  continuance  of  rates  on  clos&es  and  commodities  from  New  Orleans, 
La.,  to  Augusta,  Ga..  and  to  points  contiguous  thereto,  to  which  rates  from 
New  Orleans  arc  made  by  combination  on  Augusta  which  are  lower  than  the 
rates  concurrently  applicable  on  like  traiffic  to  intermediate  points: 
Provided^ — 

That  on  the  route  from  New  Orleans  to  Augusta  (Louisville  &  Naahville 
Railroad  from  New  Orleans  to  Montgomery;  Western  Railway  of  Alabam* 
and  Atlanta  d:  West  Point  Railroad  from  Montgomery  to  Atlanta;  Georgia 
Railroad  from  Atlanta  to  Augusta;  664  miles )^  the  rates  to  stations  between 
Atlanta  and  Augusta  affected  bv  combination  on  one  of  these  points  do  not 
exceed  such  combination  and  the  rates  to  stations  not  so  affected  are  not 
increased. 


To  Augwstat  Maeon^  and  Columbiutf  Ga,,  and  Montgomery  and  Sdma,  Aia^ 

The  continuance  of  class  and  commodity  rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  mad 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  Augusta,  Macon,  and  Colombvjs,  Ga.,  and  to  Montgomeiy  * 
and  8elma,  Ala.,^  and  to  pointa  contiguoua  thej-eto,  to  which  rates  from  Cin- 
cinnati and  Louisville  are  made  by  combination  on  the  above-named  potota 
of  destination,  which  are  lower  than  the  rates  concurrently  apphcable  on  like 
traffic  to  intermediate  points:  Provided — 

First.  That  on  the  route  from  Cincinnati  to  Augusta  (Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway  from  Cincinnati  to  Harriman  Junction; 
Southern  Railway  to  Spartanburg,  S,  C;  Charh^ston  A  Western  Carolina 
Railway  to  Augusta;  642  miles),  the  rates  to  stations  between  Spartaaburg, 
&.  C,  and  Augusta  not  affected  by  combination  on  Augusta  are  not  incnsse^ 
and  the  rates  to  stations  affected  by  combination  on  Augusta  do  not  exoeea 
the  combination  on  Augusta. 

Second.  That  on  or  before  April  L  1915,  on  the  route  from  Louisville  to 
Augusta  (Louisville  Sc  Nashville  Railroad  to  Nashville;  Naahville,  Chat- 
tanooga &  St.  Louis  Railway  to  Atlanta;  Georgia  Railroad  to  Augusta:  660 
miles),  the  rates  to  stations  between  Atlanta  and  Augusta  are  so  oorreeted  thai 
they  do  not  exceed  the  rates  over  two-line  hauls  of  like  distances  shown  in 
Table  A. 

Third,  That  on  or  before  April  1,  1915,  on  the  route  from  Cincinnati  to 
Macon  (Cinciimati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway  to  Chattanooci; 
Southern  Railway  through  Rome  and  Atlanta  to  Macon;  680  milea),  ibm 
rates  to  stations  between  Atlanta  and  Macon  are  so  corrected  that  they  do 
not  exceed  the  rates  over  two-line  hauls  for  like  distances  shown  in  Table  A. 

Fourth,  That  on  or  before  April  1,  1916,  on  the  route  from  Ijouisville  to 
Macon  (LouiBville  «&  Nashville  Railroad  to  Birmingham;  Central  o£  Georgia 
Railway  from  Birmingham  to  Macon;  647  miles),  the  rates  to  stations  between 
Columbus  and  Macon  are  so  aligned  that  thev  do  not  contravene  the  pro- 
visions of  the  fourth  section  and  do  not  exceed  the  rates  over  two-line  haoli 
of  like  distances  shown  in  Table  A. 


TEST  QUESTIONS  861 

48.  What  are  the  rates  on  the  first  six  classes  from  Cincmnatiy 
Ohio,  to  Meridian,  Miss.  ? 

49.  What  are  the  rates  on«  Glasses  A^  B,  and  C  from  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  to  Jackson,  Miss.f 

50.  How,  as  a  general  rule,  are  the  rates  made  from  Cen- 
tral Freight  Association  Territory  to  Jackson  and  Meridian, 
Miss.t 

51.  What  are  the  rates  on  the  numbered  classes  from  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  to  Jackson,  l^Iiss.f 

52.  How  are  the  rates  adjusted  from  Eiioxyille,  Tenn.,  to 
Jackson,  Miss,  t 

53.  How  are  the  rates  to  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  fixed  with  re- 
lation to  the  rates  to  Jackson,  Miss,  f 

54.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  *'a  base  point"! 

55.  What  is  the  base  point  for  the  construction  of  rates 
from  Chicago,  HI.,  to  Union  City,  Tenn.  ? 

56.  How  are  the  rates  to  Martin,  Oibbs,  and  Rives,  Tenn., 
fixed  with  relation  to  the  rates  to  Union  City,  Tenn.t 

57.  What  are  the  rates  on. the  lettered  classes  from  Cairo, 
111.,  to  Humboldt,  Tenn.f 

58.  What  is  the  Class-F  rate  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  Jack- 
son, Tenn.? 

59.  What  is  the  Class-D  rate  from  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to 
Grand  Junction,  Tenn.? 

60.  Are  the  rates  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  made  upon  any 
fixed  basis? 

61.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  ** arbitrarily  established"? 

62.  What  is  the  base  point  for  the  construction  of  rates  to 
Tupelo,  Miss.? 

63.  What  are  the  rates  on  the  first  three  classes  from  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  to  Winona,  Miss.  ? 

64.  What  are  the  basing  rates  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to 
Yazoo  City,  Miss.? 

65.  What  are  the  minimum  rates  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
to  Jackson,  Tenn.? 

66.  Upon  what  basis  are  the  rates  constructed  from  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  to  junction  points  north  of  Grand  Junction,  Tenn., 
and  Corinth,  Miss.? 
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To  Albany^  Oa.,  and  ChatUinooQa,  Tmn. 

The  continuance  of  class  and  conLmcxlity  rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  Albany,  Ga..  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn,,  which  are  lower 
than  the  rat.es  concurrently  applicable  on  like  traffic  to  inteimedi&te  points 
is  denied*  effective  April  1,  1915. 

To  Atlanta^  Athena^  CordelCj  and  Rome,  Ga, 

The  continuance  of  lower  rates  on  claeses  and  commodities  from  New 
Orleans,  La.,  to  Atlanta  (LouisyiUe  &  Naahville  Railroad  from  New  Orlettoe 
to  Atlanta;  Western  Railway  of  Alabama  from  New  Orleans  to  Montgomery; 
Atlanta  &  West  Point  Railway  from  Montgomery  to  Atlanta;  493  miles).  ^  i 
Athena  (Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  from  New  Orleans  to  Montgomery; 
Western  Railway  of  Alabama  and  Atlanta  &  West  Point  Railway  from  Mont* 
gomery  to  Atlanta;  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  from  Atlanta  to  Ath^is; 
566  miles),  Cordele  (Louisville  &  Na^^hville  Railroad  from  New  Orleans  to 
Montgomery;  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  from  Montgomeiy  to  Cordele; 
488  miles)}  and  Rome  (Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  from  New  Orleans  to 
Birmingham;  Southern  Railway  from  Birmingham  to  Rome;  542  oiiles) 
is  denied,  effective  April  I,  1915. 

To  Atlantat  Athens^  RomCt  atid  Cordele ^  Ga.^  Birmiiyfhamf  Ata.,  and  Meriditm 
and  Jackson^  Afiss. 

The  continuance  of  lower  class  and  commodity  rates  from  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville  to  Atlaota,  Athena,  Rome  and  Cordele.  Ga.^  Birminghanii  Alft*. 
and  Meridian  and  Jackson,  Miss,,  and  from  Cairo,  III.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
Chicago,  III,  to  Meridian  and  JacKson  than  the  rates  concurrently  applicable 
on  like  traffic  to  intermediate  points  is  denied,  effective  April  1,  1915. 

It  will  be  noted  in  these  orders  of  the  Commission  that  the 
basing  points  only  have  been  singled  out.  It  follows,  however, 
that  these  adjustments  will  be  reflected  in  through  rates  from 
adjoining  territories,  such  as  from  Southwestern  Tariff  Com- 
mittee Territory,  Western  Trunk  Line  Territory,  and  Central 
Freight  Association  Territory,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  through 
rates  are,  as  a  rule,  made  by  applpng  the  rates  of  those  associa- 
tions up  to  the  base  points  plus  the  rates  from  the  base  pointa 
to  destinations.  Consequently,  if  the  maintenance  of  higher 
rates  to  points  intermediate  to  Chattanooga  is  denied,  it  ueces* 
sarily  follows  that  the  continuance  of  higher  rates  to  interme- 
diate points  from  points  basing  on  Chattanooga  is  Ukewiae 
automatieally  prohibited. 


TEST  QUESTIONS  86S 

84.  What  market  of  production  outside  of  Sonthem  Terri- 
tory influences  the  rates  on  furniture  from  points  in  Southern 
Territory! 

85.  When  did  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  originally  be- 
come effective? 

86.  Summarize  briefly  the  conditions  affecting  transporta* 
tion  that  existed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Act. 

87.  What  is  the  substance  of  the  long-and-short-haul 
clause  f 

88.  Was  the  requirement  of  the  long-and-short-haul  clause 
complied  with  by  the  carriers  throughout  the  country  t 

89.  Does  the  contention  of  the  carriers  that  through  traflSc 
may  be  handled  more  economically  than  local  trafSc  appear 
logicflJtoyout 

90.  What  was  the  first  case  of  any  note  that  was  conducted 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission?  What  were  the 
Commission's  findings  in  this  caset  What  was  the  effect  of 
its  order? 

91.  Did  the  court  at  that  time  sustain  the  contentions  of  the 
carriers  or  the  order  of  the  Commission? 

92.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  legislation  of  1910  with  re- 
gard to  the  long-and-short-haul  clause? 

93.  Summarize  briefly  the  rules  of  law  that  affect  this  situa- 
tion. 

94.  Upon  what  lines  was  the  defense  of  the  adjustment 
conducted  by  the  carriers? 

95.  What  were  the  findings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  upon  the  rehearing  of  this  ease? 


SECTION  4  OF  THE  ACT  TO  R£Oin<ATE  OOMKERCJB 

Throughout  this  treatise,  continued  reference  to  the  fourth 
section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce,  styled  the  long-and* 
ahort-haul  clause,  has  been  made  and  we  are  accordingly  repro- 
ducing this  section  of  the  Act  in  its  entirety  ic  order  that  it  may 
be  carefully  studied  in  connection  with  the  opinions  expressed 
and  the  decisions  rendered  which  are  based  thereon^ 

Sec.  4-  (As  ammded  June  18^  1910.)  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  aoy 
common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  thiB  Act  to  charge  or  receive  any 
greater  compensation  in  the  aggregate  for  the  tranBportatioQ  of  passeng^ii, 
or  of  like  kind  of  property,  for  a  anorter  than  for  a  longer  diatance  over  the 
same  Une  or  route  m  the  same  direction,  the  shorter  being  included  within  the 
longer  diBtance^  or  to  charge  any  ^eater  compensation  as  a  ihrou^  route 
than  the  aggregate  of  the  intermediate  rates  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act;  but  tmB  shall  not  be  construed  as  authorizing  any  common  carrier  within 
the  terms  of  this  Act  to  charge  or  receive  as  great  compensation  for  a  ahortcr 
as  for  a  longer  distance:  Provided ,  however,  That  upon  application  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  such  common  carrier  may  in  special  caseSp 
after  investigation,  be  authorized  by  the  CommiBsion  to  chaige  leas  for  longer 
than  for  shorter  djstancea  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property; 
and  the  Commission  may  from  time  to  time  preecriDe  the  extent  to  which 
such  designated  common  carrier  may  be  relieved  from  the  operation  of  thia 
section :  Provided,  further j  That  no  rates  or  charges  lawfully  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  this  amendatory  Act  shall  be  required  to  be  changed 
by  reason  of  the  pro  visions  of  this  section  prior  to  the  ex^iiration  of  six  montha 
after  the  passage  of  thie  Act,  nor  in  any  case  where  appUcation  shaD  have 
been  filed  before  the  Gommissionj  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  thia 
section,  until  a  detmnination  of  such  application  by  the  Commiasion. 

Whenever  a  carri^  by  railroad  shall  in  competition  with  a  water  route  or 
routes  reduce  the  rates  on  the  carriage  of  anv  species  of  freight  to  or  from 
competitive  pointa,  it  shall  not  be  permittecf  to  increase  such  rates  unless 
after  hearing  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  shalt  be  found  that 
such  proposed  mcrea&e  rests  upon  changed  conditions  other  than  the  ehmina^ 
tion  of  water  competition. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  violations  exist  in 
this  territory  alone,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  The  circuitous 
lines  in  Official  Classification  Territory  violate  in  many  instances, 
under  the  Central  Freight  Association  and  Trunk  Line  mileage 
basis,  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Likewise,  the  Trans-Conti- 
nental trunk  lines  maintain  higher  rates  to  intermediate  points 
from  certain  territories  than  they  do  to  terminal  cities.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  the  Commission  has  indicated  that  the 
carriers  were  justified  to  some  extent  in  this  practice  and  baa 
authorized  the  continuance  of  the  policy.' 

^See  Part  3  of  'Treight  Rates— Western  Territory/' 
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SECTION  4  OF  THE  ACT  365 

It  would  be  manifestly  impossible  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  analyze  evei^  tariff  and  rate  that  is  filed 
with  it  by  the  carriers  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  are  violated. 

For  this  reason,  the  Commission  has  incorporated  in  its 
tariff  regulations  a  very  liberal  rule  relieving  the  carriers  of  the 
necessity  of  publishing  specific  rates  from  or  to  all  intermediate 
stations  not  to  exceed  the  most  distant  point  of  origin.  This 
rule  is  embodied  in  Tariff  Circular  No.  18-A  and  reads  as  follows: 

77.  PuBLmmNG  and  FAjno  Tariffs  xtndsb  Amendbd  Foubth  Sec- 
tion OF  THE  Act  (adopted  February  13,  1911). — If  tariffs  containing  com- 
modity rates  applicable  from  points  of  production  provide  for  their  applica- 
tion from  intennediate  points  not  named,  it  would  be  necessary  to  post  those 
tariffs  at  every  intermediate  point,  although  such  shipment  may  never  be 
made  from  a  point  not  spedncally  named.  If  such  tariffs  do  not  provide 
for  application  from  intermediate  points,  they  would  conflict  with  the  amended 
fourth  section  of  the  Act  whenever  the  class  rate  or  a  combination  from  an 
intermediate  point  exceeds  the  oommoditv  rate  from  a  more  distant  point. 

Tariffs  should  not  contain  volumes  of  unnecessary  rates,  and  it  is  unde- 
sirable to  requiro  the  posting  of  large  numbers  of  tariffs  at  points  from  which 
no  shipments  are  Vkeiy  to  move.  Therefore,  until  further  ordered,  carriers 
may  me  tariffs  containing  conmiodity  rates  applicable  from  known  points  of 
mroduction  without  making  such  rates  applicable  from  all  intermediate  points. 
Each  such  tariff  shall  bear  on  its  title-page  the  following  notation : 

By  authority  of  Rule  77  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Tariff  Cir- 
cular No.  18-A,  this  tariff  (these  rates)  is  not  (are  not)  made  applicable  from 
(or  to)  all  intermediate  points.  Upon  reasonable  request  tnerefor  rates 
which  will  not  exceed  those  in  effect  from  (or  to)  moro  distant  points  will, 
under  authority  granted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  be  estab- 
lished from  (or  to)  any  intermediate  point  hereunder  upon  one  day's  notice 
to  the  Commission  and  to  the  public. 

In  observance  of  this  Rule  carriers  may  on  one  day's  lawful  notice  to  the 
Commission  and  to  the  public  extend  the  application  of  the  rates  shown  in 
the  tariff  by  establishing  such  rates  from  intennediate  points  which  do  not 
exceed  the  rates  from  the  more  distant  point  on  same  line  or  route,  provided 
no  advance  is  thereby  made  in  any  existing  rate. 

Ordinarily  rates  to  intermediate  points  of  destination  not  named  in  the 
tariff  can  properly  and  should  be  provided  for  by  a  clause  in  the  tariff  authoris- 
ing the  apphcation  of  its  rates  to  intermediate  points  of  destination,  but  in 
instuices  where  the  intermediate  application  of  rates  is  impracticable  or  where 
oonflicting  rates  would  result  therefrom,  commodity  rates  may  in  the  first 
mstance  be  established  to  such  intermediate  destinations  not  higher  than  to 
more  distant  points  on  same  line  or  route  on  like  notice  as  from  points  of 
orimi,  provided  no  advance  is  thereby  made  in  any  existing  rate. 

For  the  purpose  of  eliminating  from  tariffs  higher  charges  for  shorter  hauls 
as  same  are  referred  to  in  the  amended  fourth  section  of  the  Act,  and  when 
same  have  been  in  effect  thirtv  days  or  more,  carriers  may  make  such  changes 
effective  on  one  day's  lawful  notice  to  the  Commission  and  to  the  public, 
provided  such  changes  are  in  each  instance  reductions  in  rates,  fares,  or 
diarges.    (See  Rule  56.) 

A  tariff  or  supplement  containing  rates  or  fares  issued  upon  short  notice 
under  authority  of  this  Rule  must  bear  on  its  title-page  or  in  connection  with 
the  item  containing  the  rate  or  fare  the  following  notation: 

Issued  under  authority  of  Rule  77  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Tariff  Circular  No.  18-A.  The  rate  (fare,  or  rates  or  fares)  hereby  reduced 


~  [nameit]^  the  more 
tariflf  L  C.  C.  No. 


appeftTB  (o^  appear)  in  - 

and  the  rate  (fare,  or  rates  or  fares)  from  (or  to) 

distant  pointy  appears  (or  appear)  in taritt  I.  V.  U.  No. » iteoa 

Wtoi  the  CommiBaion  has  issued  an  order  granting  to  a  carrier  authority 
to  depart  from  the  proviBions  of  the  amended  fourth  section  of  the  Act  and 
io  charge  higher  rates  or  fares  for  shorter  than  for  longer  distances  over  the 
same  line  or  route,  the  title-page  of  each  tariE  issued  and  filed  under  such 
authority  must  bear  the  following  natation: 

This  tan£r  contains  rates  (fares)  that  are  higher  for  shorter  distances  than 
for  longer  distances  over  the  same  route,  iuch  departure  from  the  terms  of 
the  amended  fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce  is  permitted  bj 
authority  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Order  F.  S.  No.  —  of  [date] 

When  the  Commission  has  issued  an  order  granting  to  a  carrier  authority 
Io  depart  from  the  proTisions  of  the  amended  fourth  section  of  the  Act  and  to 
eharge  rates  or  fares  higher  than  the  aggregate  of  the  intermediate  rates  or 
fares  subject  to  the  Act,  the  title-page  of  each  tariff  iBSued  and  Med  under 
8uch  authority  must  bear  the  following  notation: 

This  tariff  contains  rates  (or  fares)  that  exceed  the  sums  of  the  intermediate 
rates  (or  fares)  subject  to  the  Act,  Such  departure  from  the  terms  ol  the 
amended  fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce  is  permitted  by 
authority  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Order  F.  S.  No.  —  ol  [date] 
1»— . 

Nothing  in  this  Rule  may  be  construed  ss  waiving  any  of  the  proviakuia 
ol  the  amended  fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce. 

The  tariff  publications  of  the  carriers  should,  therefore,  be 
consulted  for  departures  from  the  provisions  of  the  long-and- 
fihort-haul  clause,  for  when  such  departures  exist,  they  mus* 
be  apeciOcaiiy  provided  for,  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing  rule. 


APPENDIX  B 

BXAMUSIMKIIT  OF  ILATWR  TO  BOUTHEAflnnERN  TERRTTORT 
FROM  EASTXRir  POINTS  OF  ORIGIN 


In  connection  with  this  and  subseq^uent  divisions  of  this 
work,  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  consohdate  the  orders  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  pertaining  to  the  petition  of 
the  carriers  in  the  long-and-short-haul  case  under  subdivisions 
arranged  according  to  territorial  points  of  origin.  In  this  sub- 
division, therefore,  will  be  found  the  orders  of  the  Commission 
affecting  traffic  originating  at  the  Eastern  Cities  and  destined 
to  the  following  points: 


Chariestoiii  S.  C. 
New  Qrleans,  La. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Dublm,  Ga. 
Sehna,  Ala. 
Binningham,  Ala. 
Atlanta,  Qa. 


Savannah,  Qa. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Maoon.  Qa. 
Ck>lumDii8,  Qa. 
Demopolis,  Ala. 
Meridian,  Mias. 
Athens,  Ga. 


Brunswick,  Ga. 
Pensaoolaj  Fla. 
Milledgeville,  Ga. 
Eufaula,  Ala. 
Tuscalooea.  Ala. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Cordele,  Ga. 


Jaokflonyille,  Fla. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
HawkinsYille,  Qa. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Rome,  Qa. 
Albany,  Ga. 


Continuances 

The  following  continuances  were  allowed. 

To  SatUk  AOantic  and  GuJf  PorU 

The  continuance  of  class  and  commodity  rates  from  New  York  Citv  to 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Savannah  and  Brunswick.  Ga.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Pensacola^  Fla.,  and  to  other  stations  con- 
tiguous thereto  to  which  rates  from  New  York  are  made  by  combination  on 
the  above-named  points  of  destination,  which  are  lower  than  the  rates  con- 
currently appUcable  on  like  traffic  to  intermediate  stations:  Provided,  That 
the  rates  to  intermediate  local  stations  which  have  not  been  depressed  by 
combination  on  contiguous  competitive  points  are  not  increased. 

To  PoiniB  IntermediaU  to  Augtutaf  Ga.,  MemphU,  T$nn.,  Macon  and 
MiUedgeviUe,  Ga. 


The  continuance  of  class  and  commodity  water-and-rail  rates  from  New 
York  Citv  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Macon,  Milledgeville,  Hawkina- 
ville,  Dublin,  and  Ck)lumbus,  Ga.,  Eufaula,  Montgomery,  Selma,  Demopolis, 
and  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  to  points  to  which  rates  are  made  by  combination 
on  the  above-named  points  of  destination  which  are  lower  than  the  rates  con- 
currently appUcable  on  like  traffic  to  intermediate  stations:  Provided — 
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To  Albany,  Qa,^  and  Chatianooffa,  TVrtfi. 

The  continuance  of  claas  and  commodity  rates  from  Cincinnati^  Ohio,  and 
Louisville,  Ky«,  to  Albany,  Ga.^  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  which  are  lower 
than  the  rates  concurrently  applicable  on  like  traffic  to  intermediate  pointi 
IB  denied,  elTective  April  I,  1915* 

To  AHaTitaf  Athena^  Cordeief  and  RomCf  Oa^ 

The  continuance  of  lower  ratea  on  clasaea  and  commodi ties  from  New 
Orleans,  La«,  to  Atlanta  {LouLBvitle  &  Nashville  Railroad  from  New  Orleaiif 
to  Atlanta;  Western  Railway  of  Alabama  from  New  Orleans  to  Montgomery; 
Atlanta  A  West  Point  Railway  from  Montgomery  to  Atlanta:  493  milea), 
Athens  (Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  from  New  Orleans  to  Montgomery; 
Western  Railway  of  Alabama  and  Atlanta  &  West  Point  Railway  from  Mont- 
gomery to  Atlanta;  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railwav  from  Atlanta  to  Athena; 
566  nulea),  Cordele  (LomsviUe  &  Nashville  Railroad  from  New  Orleans  U> 
Montgomery;  Seaboard  Air  Line  Hailwaj^  from  Montgomejy  to  Cordele; 
4SS  mi!eg),  and  Rome  (Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  from  New  Orleans  to 
Birmingham;  Southern  Railway  from  Birmingham  to  Rome;  542 
is  deni^,  effective  April  1,  1915. 


Ttdian 


To  Atlanta,  Athens,  Rome^  and  Cordde^  Ga.^  BirminQham,  Ala,^  and  Mtridian 
and  Jackson,  Af  iw. 

The  continuance  of  lower  class  and  commodity  rates  from  Cinctnnftti 

and  Louisville  to  Atlantaj  Athena,  Rome  and  Cordele.  Ga..  Birmingham,  Ala^ 
and  Meridian  and  Jackaon,  Miss.,  and  from  Cairo,  111,,  St.  Louis^  Mo.,  and 
Chicago,  111-,  to  Meridian  and  Jackson  than  the  rates  concurrently  applicable 
on  like  traffic  to  intermediate  points  is  denied,  eflective  April  1,  1915. 

It  will  be  Doted  in  these  orders  of  the  Commissioc  that  the 
basing  points  only  have  been  singled  out*  It  follows,  however, 
that  these  adjustments  will  be  reflected  in  through  rates  from 
adjoining  territories,  sncb  as  from  Southwestern  Tariff  Com- 
mittee Territory,  Western  Trunk  Line  Territory,  and  Central 
Freight  Association  Territory,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  through 
rates  are,  as  a  rule,  made  by  applying  the  rates  of  those  associa- 
tions up  to  the  base  points  plus  the  rates  from  the  base  points 
to  destinations.  Consequently,  if  the  maintenance  of  higher 
rates  to  points  intermediate  to  Chattanooga  is  denied,  it  nece»- 
sarily  follows  that  the  continuance  of  higher  rates  to  interme- 
diate points  from  points  basing  on  Chattanooga  is  likewise 
automatically  prohibited. 


SECTION  4  OP  THE  ACT  365 

It  would  be  manifestly  impossible  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  analyze  evei^  tariff  and  rate  that  is  filed 
with  it  by  the  carriers  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  are  violated. 

For  this  reason,  the  Commission  has  incorporated  in  its 
tariff  regulations  a  very  liberal  rule  relieving  the  carriers  of  the 
necessity  of  publishing  specific  rates  from  or  to  all  intermediate 
stations  not  to  exceed  the  most  distant  point  of  origin.  This 
rule  is  embodied  in  Tiuriff  Circular  No.  18-A  and  reads  as  follows: 

77.  PuBLismNG  AND  FftjNO  Tabiffs  undsb  Amended  Foubth  Sec- 
tion ov  m  Act  (adopted  February  13,  1911). — If  tariffs  containing  com- 
modity rates  ai^licable  from  points  of  production  provide  for  their  applica- 
tion from  intermediate  points  not  named,  it  would  be  necessary  to  post  those 
tariffs  at  every  intermediate  point,  although  such  shipment  may  never  be 
made  from  a  point  not  specincally  named.  If  such  tariffs  do  not  provide 
for  application  from  intermediate  points,  they  would  conflict  with  the  amended 
fouru  section  of  the  Act  whenever  the  class  rate  or  a  combination  from  an 
intermediate  point  ezoeeds  the  commoditv  rate  from  a  more  distant  point. 

Tariffs  should  not  contain  volumes  of  unnecessary  rates,  and  it  is  unde- 
sirable to  require  the  posting  of  large  numbers  of  tariffs  at  points  from  which 
no  ^pments  are  likely  to  move.  Therefore,  until  further  ordered,  carriers 
may  me  tariffs  containing  oommodity  rates  applicable  from  known  points  of 
production  without  making  such  rates  applicable  from  all  intermediate  points. 
Each  such  tariff  shall  bear  on  its  title-pe^ge  the  following  notation: 

By  authority  of  Rule  77  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Tariff  Cir- 
eular  No.  18-A,  this  tariff  (these  rates)  is  not  (are  not)  made  applicable  from 
(or  to)  all  intermediate  points.  Upon  reasonable  request  therefor  rates 
vi^ch  will  not  exceed  those  in  effect  from  (or  to)  more  distant  points  will, 
under  authority  granted  by  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission,  be  estab- 
Uflhed  from  (or  to)  any  intermediate  point  hereunder  upon  one  day's  notice 
to  the  Conmiission  and  to  the  public. 

In  observance  of  this  Rule  carriers  may  on  one  day's  lawful  notice  to  the 
Conmiission  and  to  the  public  extend  the  application  of  the  rates  shown  in 
the  tariff  by  establishing  such  rates  from  intermediate  points  which  do  not 
exceed  the  rates  from  the  more  distant  point  on  same  line  or  route,  provided 
no  advance  is  thereby  made  in  any  existing  rate. 

Ordinarily  rates  to  intermediate  points  of  destination  not  named  in  the 
tariff  can  properly  and  diould  be  provided  for  by  a  clause  in  the  tariff  authoriz- 
ing the  application  of  its  rates  to  intermediate  points  of  destination,  but  in 
instances  where  the  intermediate  application  of  rates  is  impracticable  or  where 
conflicting  rates  would  result  therefrom,  commodity  rates  may  in  the  first 
instance  be  established  to  such  intermediate  destinations  not  higher  than  to 
more  distant  points  on  same  line  or  route  on  like  notice  as  from  points  of 
orimi,  provided  no  advance  is  thereby  made  in  any  existing  rate. 

For  the  purpose  of  eliminating  from  tariffs  higher  charges  for  shorter  hauls 
as  same  are  referred  to  in  the  amended  fourth  section  of  the  Act,  and  when 
nune  have  been  in  effect  thirtv  days  or  more,  carriers  may  make  such  changes 
effective  on  one  day's  lawful  notice  to  the  Commission  and  to  the  pubuc, 
provided  such  changes  are  in  each  instance  reductions  in  rates,  fares,  or 
diarges.    (See  Rule  56.) 

A  tariff  or  supplement  containing  rates  or  fares  issued  upon  short  notice 
under  authority  of  this  Rule  must  bear  on  its  title-page  or  in  connection  with 
the  item  contaming  the  rate  or  fare  the  following  notation: 

Issued  under  authority  of  Rule  77  of  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission 
Tariff  Circular  No.  18-A.  The  rate  (fare,  or  rates  or  fares)  hereby  reduced 
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-  taxiff  L  C,  C.  No. 


-,  item  (or  pfige)  - 


[name  it],  the  more 

tariff  L  C.  C.  No.  - 


-I  Item 


Appc^iTB  (or  appear)  in  — 

and  the  rate  (fare,  or  ratea  or  fares)  from  (or  to)_ 

diatant  point,  appears  (or  appear)  in 

(or  page) , 

When  the  Commiaaion  haa  iaaued  an  order  granting  to  a  carrier  authority 
to  depart  from  the  proviaiooa  of  the  amended  fourth  section  of  the  Act  and 
to  charge  higher  rates  or  fares  for  ahorter  than  for  longer  diataiicee  over  the 
aame  line  or  route,  the  title-page  of  each  tariff  iaaued  and  fiJed  under  auch 
ftuUiority  must  bear  the  following  notation: 

Thia  tariff  containa  ratea  (fajrea)  that  are  higher  for  shorter  diatanoee  than 
for  longer  diatancea  over  the  same  route,  such  departure  from  the  terma  of 
the  amended  fourth  eection  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce  ia  permitted  by 
authority  of  Interstate  Conmierce  Commiaaion  Order  F.  S.  No.  —  of  [datel 

When  the  Commiaeion  haa  iaaued  an  order  grantisg  to  a  earrier  authority 
lo  depart  from  the  provisions  of  the  amended  fourth  section  of  the  Act  and  to 
charge  ratea  or  fares  higher  than  the  aggregate  of  the  intermediate  ratea  or 
fares  aubject  to  the  Act,  the  title-page  of  each  tariff  iaaued  and  filed  tuuler 
auch  authority  muat  bear  the  following  notation: 

This  tariff  contains  rates  (or  fares)  that  exceed  the  aums  of  the  intermediate 
ratea  (or  fares)  subject  to  the  Act.  Such  departure  from  the  terma  of  the 
amended  fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce  ia  permitted  by 
authority  of  Interstate  Commerce  Conamisaion  Order  F.  S.  No.  —  of  Idate] 
19—. 

Nothing  in  thia  Rule  may  be  conatrued  aa  waiving  any  of  the  proriaioiia 
of  the  amended  fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce. 

The  tariff  publieatioEs  of  the  carriers  should,  therefore,  be 
coESulted  for  departures  from  the  provisions  of  the  long-and- 
fihort-baul  clause,  for  when  such  departures  exist,  they  mna* 
be  specifically  provided  for,  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing  rule. 
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BSAMUBTMKNT  OF 
FROM 


TO  80IJTHEA8TSRN  TERRTTORT 
POINTS  or  ORIGIN 


In  connection  with  this  and  subsequent  divisions  of  this 
worky  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  consolidate  the  orders  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  pertaining  to  the  petition  of 
the  carriers  in  the  long-and-short-haul  case  under  subdivisions 
arranged  according  to  territorial  points  of  origin.  In  this  sub- 
division, therefore,  will  be  found  the  orders  of  the  Commission 
affecting  traffic  originating  at  the  Eastern  Cities  and  destined 
to  the  following  points: 


Charieston,  S.  C. 
New  Orieans,  La. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Dublm,  Ga. 
Selma,  Ala. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Atlanta,  Qa. 


Savannah,  Qa. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Maoon.  Qa. 
Columbus,  Qa. 
Demopolis,  Ala. 
Meridian,  Miss. 
Athens,  Ga. 


Brunswick,  Qa. 
Pensacolaj  Fla. 
Milledgeville,  Qa. 
Eufaula,  Ala. 
Tuscaloosa.  Ala. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Cordele,  Ga. 


Jaoksonyille,  Fla. 
Augusta,  Qa. 
Hawkinsyille,  Ga. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Rome,  Qa. 
Albany,  Ga. 


Continuances 

The  following  continuances  were  allowed* 

To  South  AUantie  and  Ovif  PorU 

The  continuance  of  class  and  commodity  rates  from  New  York  Citv  to 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Savannah  and  Brunswick,  Ga.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Pensacola^  Fla.,  and  to  other  stations  con- 
tiguous thereto  to  which  rates  from  New  York  are  made  by  combination  on 
the  above-named  points  of  destination,  which  are  lower  than  the  rates  con- 
currently api>licable  on  like  traffic  to  intermediate  stations:  Provided,  That 
the  rates  to  intermediate  local  stations  which  have  not  boen  depressed  by 
combination  on  contiguous  competitive  points  are  not  increased. 

To  PoiniB  IntermediaU  to  Augtuta,  Ga.,  MemphU,  T€nn.,  Macon  and 
MiUedgeviUe,  Ga, 

The  continuance  of  class  and  coomiodity  water-and-rail  rates  from  New 
York  Citv  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Macon,  Milledgeville,  Hawkins- 
yille, Dublin,  and  Columbus,  Ga.,  Eufaula,  Montgomery,  Selma,  l)emopolis, 
and  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  to  points  to  which  rates  are  made  by  combination 
on  the  above-named  points  of  destination  which  are  lower  than  the  rates  con- 
currently applicable  on  like  traffic  to  intermediate  stations:  Provided — 
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SECnOH  4  OF  THE  ACT  TO  REOUUiTE  GOMMERCS 

Throughout  this  treatise,  continued  reference  to  the  fourth 
section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce,  styled  the  long-and* 
short-baul  clause,  has  been  made  and  we  are  accordingly  repro- 
ducing this  section  of  the  Act  in  its  entirety  ki  order  that  it  may 
be  carefully  studied  in  connection  with  the  opinions  expre»ed 
and  the  decisions  rendered  which  are  based  thereon. 

Sec.  4.  {At  amendrd  Jum  18^  1910,}  That  it  sb&U  be  unlawful  for  may 
coniiDOD  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  charge  or  reod've  any 
ip-eater  compensution  in  the  aggregate  for  the  transportation  of  paasengen, 
or  of  like  kind  of  property,  for  a  snorter  than  for  a  longer  distance  over  the 
same  line  or  route  in  tue  same  direotioni  the  shorter  being  included  within  lli# 
longer  disUDce,  or  to  charge  any  preat<!r  compensation  as  a  through  nmtm 
than  the  ag^egate  of  the  intennedjate  rates  subject  to  the  proviBions  of  ihm 
Act;  but  tnjs  shall  not  he  oonfltnied  as  authorising  any  common  carrier  williiB 
the  terms  of  this  Act  to  charge  or  receive  as  great  compensation  for  a  shorter 
as  for  a  longer  distance:  Prxmdedf  however ^  That  upon  appUcation  to  ^bm 
Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  such  common  carrier  may  m  ^>edal  oam^ 
af tar  investigation,  be  authorixed  by  the  Commission  to  chsj^e  less  for  baper 
tJian  for  shorter  diatanoee  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property; 
and  the  CommlsBion  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  the  extent  to  which 
such  deai^ated  common  carrier  may  be  relieved  from  the  operation  of  this 
section:  Provided,  further^  That  no  rates  or  charges  lawfully  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  this  amendatory  Act  shall  be  required  to  be  changml 
bv  reason  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  prior  to  the  expiration  of  six  mootlii 
after  the  passage  of  this  A^  nor  in  any  case  where  appUoattoQ  shsil  hav* 
been  filed  before  the  Commission,  in  accordance  with  tne  proviiiooa  of  tllii 
section,  until  a  determination  of  such  application  by  the  Conynission* 

Whenever  a  carrier  by  railroad  shall  in  competition  with  a  water  route  or 
routes  reduce  the  rates  on  the  carnage  of  anv  species  of  freight  to  or  from 
competitive  points,  it  shaU  not  be  permitted  to  increase  such  rates  unleM 
after  hearing  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion  it  shall  bt?  found  that 
such  propoeed  increase  rests  upon  changed  conditions  other  than  the  ^*"*tna- 
tion  of  water  competition. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  violations  exist  in 
this  territory  alone,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  The  circuitoua 
lines  in  Official  Classification  Territory  violate  in  many  instanoea, 
under  the  Central  Freight  Association  and  Trunk  Line  mileage 
basis^  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Likewise,  the  Trans-Conti* 
nental  trunk  lines  maintain  higher  rates  to  intermediate  poiota 
from  certain  territories  than  they  do  to  terminal  cities.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  the  Commission  has  indicated  that  tba 
carriers  were  justified  to  some  extent  in  this  practice  and  has 
authorized  the  continuance  of  the  policy.* 

•See  Part  3  of  'Freight  Rates— Western  Territory." 
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It  would  be  manifestly  impossible  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  analyze  every  tariff  and  rate  that  is  filed 
with  it  by  the  carriers  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  are  violated. 

For  this  reason,  the  Commission  has  incorporated  in  its 
tariff  regulations  a  very  liberal  rule  relieving  the  carriers  of  the 
necessity  of  publishing  specific  rates  from  or  to  all  intermediate 
stations  not  to  exceed  the  most  distant  point  of  origin.  This 
rule  is  embodied  in  Tariff  Circular  No.  18-A  and  reads  as  follows: 

77.  PUBLISHINa  AND  FtLTSQ  TARIFFS  UNDER  AmBNDBD  FoURTH  SEC- 
TION OF  THS  Act  (adopted  February  13,  1911). — If  tariffs  contaming  com- 
modity rates  applicable  from  points  of  production  provide  for  their  applica- 
tion from  intermediate  points  not  namea,  it  would  be  necessary  to  post  those 
tariffs  at  every  intermediate  point,  although  such  shipment  may  never  be 
made  from  a  point  not  specifically  named.  If  such  tariffs  do  not  provide 
for  implication  from  intermediate  points,  they  would  conflict  with  the  amended 
fourth  section  of  the  Act  whenever  the  class  rate  or  a  combination  from  an 
intermediate  point  exceeds  the  commodity  rate  from  a  more  distant  point. 

Tariffs  should  not  contain  volumes  of  unnecessary  rates,  and  it  is  unde- 
sirable to  require  the  posting  of  large  nimibers  of  tariffs  at  points  from  which 
no  shipments  are  likely  to  move.  Therefore,  until  further  ordered,  carriers 
may  me  tariffs  containing  commodity  rates  applicable  from  known  points  of 
produotion  without  making  such  rates  applicable  from  all  intermediate  points. 
Each  such  tariff  shall  bear  on  its  title-page  the  following  notation: 

By  authority  of  Rule  77  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Tariff  Cir- 
cular No.  18-A,  this  tariff  (these  rates)  is  not  (are  not)  made  applicable  from 
(or  to)  all  intermediate  points.  Upon  reasonable  request  tnerefor  rates 
which  will  not  exceed  those  in  effect  from  (or  to)  more  distant  points  will, 
under  authority  granted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission,  be  estab- 
lished from  (or  to)  any  intermediate  point  hereimder  upon  one  day's  notice 
to  the  Commission  and  to  the  public. 

In  observance  of  this  Rule  carriers  may  on  one  day's  lawful  notice  to  the 
Commission  and  to  the  public  extend  the  application  of  the  rates  shown  in 
the  tariff  by  establishing  such  rates  from  intermediate  points  which  do  not 
exceed  the  rates  from  the  more  distant  point  on  same  line  or  route,  provided 
no  advance  is  thereby  made  in  any  existing  rate. 

Ordinarily  rates  to  intermediate  points  of  destination  not  named  in  the 
tariff  can  properly  and  should  be  provided  for  by  a  clause  in  the  tariff  authoriz- 
ing the  appbcation  of  its  rates  to  intermediate  points  of  destination,  but  in 
instances  where  the  intermediate  application  of  rates  is  impracticable  or  where 
conflicting  rates  would  result  therefrom,  commodity  rates  may  in  the  first 
instance  Be  established  to  such  intermediate  destinations  not  higher  than  to 
more  distant  points  on  same  line  or  route  on  like  notice  as  from  points  of 
orinn,  provided  no  advance  is  thereby  made  in  any  existing  rate. 

For  the  purpose  of  eliminating  from  tariffs  higher  charges  for  shorter  hauls 
as  same  are  referred  to  in  the  amended  fourth  section  of  the  Act,  and  when 
same  have  been  in  effect  thirty  days  or  more,  carriers  may  make  such  changes 
effective  on  one  day's  lawful  notice  to  the  Commission  and  to  the  pubBc, 
provided  such  changes  are  in  each  instance  reductions  in  rates,  fares,  or 
diarges.     (See  Rule  56.) 

A  tariff  or  supplement  containing  rates  or  fares  issued  upon  short  notice 
under  authority  of  this  Rule  must  bear  on  its  title-page  or  in  connection  with 
the  item  contaming  the  rate  or  fare  the  following  notation: 

Issued  imder  authority  of  Rule  77  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Tariff  Circular  No.  18-A.   The  rate  (fare,  or  rates  or  fares)  hereby  reduced 
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appears  (or  appear)  in  - 


^  tariff  L  C.  C,  No. 


->  item  (or 


-i' 


No. 


m 


the  more 


Item 


and  tlie  rate  (tare,  or  rates  or  fares)  from  (or  to) 

distant  point,  appears  (or  appear)  m tariff  L  C. 

(or  page)  — . 

Wben  tbe  Commiseion  has  issued  an  order  granting  to  a  carrier  autbortty 
to  depart  from  the  proviaiotiB  of  the  amended  fourth  section  of  the  Act  ajoa 
to  charge  higher  rates  or  fares  for  shorter  than  for  longer  distances  over  the 
same  line  or  route,  the  title-page  of  each  tariff  i^ued  and  Oled  under  such 
authority  must  bear  tbe  following  notation: 

This  tariff  contains  rates  (farei^)  tbat  are  higher  for  shorter  distanoos  than 
for  longer  distances  over  the  same  route,  such  departure  from  the  terms  of 
the  amended  fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce  i^  permitted  by 
authority  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Order  P«  3.  No.  —  of  [date] 
19—, 

When  the  Commission  has  issued  an  order  granting  to  a  carrier  authority 
to  depart  from  the  proviBions  of  the  amended  fourth  section  of  the  Act  and  to 
charge  rates  or  fares  higher  than  the  aggregate  of  the  intermediate  rates  or 
lares  subject  to  the  Act,  the  title-page  of  each  tariff  issued  and  filed  uoder 
Rich  authority  must  bear  the  following  notation: 

This  tariff  contains  rates  (or  fares)  that  exceed  the  suras  of  the  intermediate 
rates  (or  fares)  subject  to  the  Act.  Such  departure  from  the  terms  of  the 
amended  fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce  is  permitted  by 
authority  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Order  F,  S.  No.  —  of  [date] 
19—. 

Nothing  in  this  Rule  may  be  construed  as  waiviDg  any  of  the  proviaioDfl 
of  the  amended  fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce. 

The  tariff  publications  of  the  carriers  should,  therefore,  be 
consulted  for  departures  from  the  provisions  of  the  long-and* 
Bbort-haul  clause,  for  when  sueh  departures  exist,  they  mus* 
be  specifically  provided  for,  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing  rule. 


APPENDIX  B 

BSADJUSTMXNT  OF  RATES  TO  SOUTHEASTERN  TERRTTORT 
FROM  EASTERN  POINTS  OF  ORIGIN 


In  connection  with  this  and  subsequent  divisions  of  this 
work,  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  consolidate  the  orders  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  pertaining  to  the  petition  of 
the  carriers  in  the  long-and-short-haul  case  under  subdivisions 
arranged  according  to  territorial  points  of  oridn.  In  this  sub- 
division, therefore,  will  be  found  the  orders  of  the  Commission 
affecting  traffic  originating  at  the  Eastern  Cities  and  destined 
to  the  following  points: 


Charleflton,  S.  C. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 
Dublin,  Ga. 
Selma,  Ala. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Atlanta,  Qa. 


Sayannah,  Qa. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Macon,  Qa. 
Ck)lumDU8,  Ga. 
Demopolis,  Ala. 
Meridian,  Miss. 
Athens,  Ga. 


Brunswick,  Qa. 
Pensacola,  Fla. 
Milledgeville,  Ga. 
Eufaula,  Ala. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Cordde,  Ga. 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Hawkinsville,  Ga. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Rome,  Ga. 
Albany,  Ga. 


Continuances 

The  following  continuances  were  allowed. 

To  ScnUh  AOantic  and  Gvlf  PorU 

The  continuance  of  class  and  commodity  rates  from  New  York  Citv  to 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Savannah  and  Brunswick.  Ga.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  to  other  stations  con- 
tiguous thereto  to  which  rates  from  New  York  are  made  by  combination  on 
the  above-named  points  of  destination,  which  are  lower  than  the  rates  con- 
currently applicable  on  like  traffic  to  intermediate  stations:  Provided,  That 
the  rat^  to  intermediate  local  stations  which  have  not  been  depressed  by 
combination  on  contiguous  competitive  points  are  not  increased. 

To  PoinU  Intermediate  to  Aitgusta,  Ga.^  MemphU,  Tenn,^  Macon  and 
MUledgeviUej  Ga, 


The  continuance  of  class  and  commodity  water-and-rail  rates  from  New 
York  Citv  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Macon,  Milledgeville,  Hawkins- 
ville, DubUn,  and  Columbus,  Ga.,  Eufaula,  Montgomery,  Selma,  Demopolis, 
and  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  to  points  to  which  rates  are  made  by  combination 
on  the  above-named  points  of  destination  which  are  lower  than  the  rates  con- 
currenUy  apphcable  on  like  traffic  to  intermediate  stations:  Provided — 
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First,  That  on  or  before  April  1,  1915,  od  the  route  from  New  York  to 
Augusta  (Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  Central 
ol  ueorgia  RaihxDad  from  Savannah  to  Augusta,  Ga.;  oonstructive  mileagef 
382),  the  ratee  to  stations  between  Savannah  and  Augusta  are  so  corrected 
aa  not  to  exceed  the  rates  for  two-line  hauls  for  like  distances  shown  in  Table  A . 

Second.  That  on  the  route  from  New  York  to  Memphis  (Pennsylvania 
Railroad  to  Potomac  Yards,  Va.;  Southern  Railway  from  Potomac  Yards 
to  Lynchburg^  Va.;  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  from  Lynchburg  Va.>  to 
Bristol,  Tenn/;  Southern  Railway  from  Briatol,  Tenn.,  to  Memphis,  Tenn.: 
1,160  mile^),  the  rates  to  stations  between  Chattanooga  and  Memphis  affected 
by  combination  on  Memphis  shall  not  exceed  such  combination  and  the  ratoB 
to  stations  not  so  affected  are  so  corrected  as  to  eliminate  existing  Tiolatiooi 
of  the  loQg-and-short-haul  clause. 

Third-  That  on  or  before  April  I,  1915,  on  the  routes  from  New  York  to 
Macon  (Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah  to  Savannah,  Ga.;  Central 
of  Geor^a  Railway  from  Savannah  to  Macon,  Ga.;  constructive  mileafle, 
441),  Milledgeville  (Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah  to  Savannah, 
Ga.;  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  MilledKeville,  Ga.: 
constructive  mileage,  43S),  Hawkinsville  (Ocean  Steamahip  Company  or 
Savannah  to  Savannah,  Ga.;  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  from  Savannah* 
Ga.,  to  Dublin,  Wrightsville,  and  Tennille:  Dublin  to  Hawkinsville;  con- 
structive mileage,  434),  and  Dublin  (Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah 
to  Savannah,  Ga.;  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  from  Savannah,  Ga.«  to 
Dublin;  constructive  mileagef  3^3)^  the  rates  to  stations  between  Savannah 
on  the  one  hand  and  Macon,  Milledgeville,  Hawkinsville,  or  Dublin,  on  tlie 
other  hand  are  so  corrected  that  they  do  not  exceed  the  ratee  over  twoline 
hauls  for  like  distances  shown  in  Table  A, 

Fourth,  That  on  the  route  from  New  York  to  Columbus  (Ocean  Bteam- 
ihip  Company  of  Savannah  to  Savannah;  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  fmm 
Savannah  to  Columbus;  constructive  mileage,  541;  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  Albany^  Ga.;  constructive  mileage,  458; 
Central  of  Georgia  Railway  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  Eufaula,  AJa.;  construct- 
ive mileage,  585;,  the  ratei  to  stations  from  Everett,  Ga.,  to  Schatulga^  Ga., 
are  not  increased. 

Fifth.  That  on  or  before  April  1,  1916,  on  the  route  to  Montgomery 
(Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah  to  Savannah,  Ga.;  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railway  from  Savannah  to  Montgomery,  Ala.;  constructive  oiileage, 
588),  the  rates  to  stations  east  of  Hurtsboro,  Ala.,  are  so  corrected  aa  not  to 
exceed  the  present  rates  to  Hurtsboro,  via.,  130,  111,  98,  83,  69,  and  ftS  oenta 
der  100  pounds  on  Classes  1  to  6,  respectively « and  the  rates  to  stations  between 
Hurtsboro  and  Montgomery  are  so  corrected  aa  not  to  exceed  the  rates  U> 
Hurtsboro  by  more  than  5  i>er  cent. 

Sixth.  That  on  the  route  from  New  York  to  Selma  (Ocean  Steamahip 
Company  of  Savannah  to  Savannah;  Seaboard  Air  line  Railway  from  Savan^ 
nah  to  Montgomery;  Western  Railway  of  Alabama  from  Montgomery  o 
Selma;  constructive  mHeage,  638),  the  rates  to  stations  between  Montgomery 
and  Selma  affected  by  combination  on  one  of  these  points  shall  not  exceed 
iucb  oombinatioQ  and  the  rates  to  stations  not  so  a^ected  are  not  incrctased. 

Seventh.  That  on  or  before  April  1,  1915,  on  the  route  from  New  York 
City  to  DemopoUs  (Ocean  Steamahip  Company  of  Savannah  to  Savannah; 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  from  Savatmah  to  Montgomery;  Western  Railway 
of  Alabama  from  Montgomery  to  Selma;  Southern  Railway  from  Selma  to 
Demopolis;  constructive  mileage,  687),  the  rates  to  stations  between  Sehna 
and  Demopolis  are  so  corrected  that  they  do  not  exceed  the  rates  to  Dexnopolia 
by  more  than  20, 18, 15, 13,  11,  and  1%  cents  per  100  pounds  on  Clasaes  1  ta  i. 
respe<?tively. 
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To  Borne,  Qa.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Meridian  and  Jackson,  Miaa. 

The  oontinuanoe  of  water-and-rail  rates  on  olaases  and  oommoditieB  from 
New  York  City  to  Rome,  Ga.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  to  Meridian  and 
Jaokeon,  Miss.,  and  to  points  contiffuoua  thereto  to  which  rates  are  made  by 
combination  on  these  points,  which  are  lower  than  the  rates  concurrency 
applicable  on  like  traffic  to  intermediate  stations:  Provided — 

First.  That  on  or  before  April  1,  1915,  on  the  route  from  New  York  to 
Rome  (Old  Dominion  Steamship  Ck)mpany  to  Norfolk,  Va.;  Southern  Rail- 
way through  Atlanta  to  Rome;  constructive  mileage,  850),  the  rates  to  sta- 
tions between  Atlanta  and  Rome  are  so  corrected  that  they  do  not  exceed  the 
rates  over  two-line  hauls  of  like  distances  shown  in  Table  A. 

Second.  That  on  or  before  April  1,  1915,  on  the  route  from  New  York  to 
Meridian  (Old  Dominion  Steamshii)  Ck)mpanv  to  Norfolk,  Va.;  Southern 
Railway  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Alabama  Great  Southern 
Railroad  from  Birmingham  to  Meridian;  constructive  mileage,  882).  the 
rates  from  New  York  to  stations  on  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad 
between  Birmingham  and  Meridian  are  so  corrected  as  not  to  exceed  the 
rates  over  two-lme  hauls  of  like  distances  shown  in  Table  A. 

Third.  That  on  or  before  April  1,  1915,  on  the  route  from  New  York  to 
Jackson  (Old  Dominion  Steanmhip  Ck)mpany  to  Norfolk,  Va.;  Southern 
Railway  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Birmingham;  Alabama  Great  Southern  Rail- 
road from  Birmingham  to  Meridian;  Alabama  &  Vicksburg  Railway  from 
Meridian  to  Jackson;  constructive  mileage,  978),  the  rates  to  stations  on  the 
Alabama  A  Vicksburg  Railway  between  Meridian  and  Jackson  are  so  cor- 
rected that  the  rates  to  stations  between  Meridian  and  Newton  do  not  exceed 
the  present  rates  to  Newton,  and  the  rates  to  stations  between  Newton  and 
Jacoon  do  not  exceed  the  rates  to  Jackson  by  more  than  12, 11, 10,  9,  9,  and 
8  cents  per  100  pounds  on  Classes  1  to  6,  respectively. 

Fourth.  That  on  the  route  from  New  York  to  Birmingham  (Clyde  line 
to  Charleston;  Southern  Railway  from  Charleston  to  Augusta;  Georgia 
Railroad  from  Augusta,  Ga.,  to  Atlanta;  Southern  Railway  from  Atlanta  to 
Birmingham;  constructive  mileage,  729),  the  rates  to  stations  between  At- 
lanta and  Birmingham  that  are  affected  by  combination  on  Atlanta  or  Birming- 
ham shall  not  exceed  such  combination  and  the  rates  to  stations  not  so  affect^ 
are  not  increased. 

The  Alabama,  Tennessee  &  Northern  Raihx)ad  Company;  Apalachicola 
Northern  Railroad  Company  and  L.  H.  Dimmitt,  receiver  thereof:  Atlanta 
4  St.  Andrews  Bay  Railway  Company;  Augusta  Southern  Railroad  Companv; 
Birmingham  &  Atlantic  Railroad  Company;  Birmingham,  Columbus  &  St. 
Andrews  Railroad  Company  and  A.  D.  CampbeU,  receiver  thereof;  Birming- 
ham &  Southeastern  Railway  Company:  Chattahoochee  Valley  Railwav 
Company;  Chicago,  Memphis  &  Gull  Raim)ad  Company;  Femwood  &  Guu 
Railroad  Company;  Fitzgerald,  Ocilla  &  Broxton  Railroad  Company  and 
E.  T.  Lamb,  receiver  thereof;  Flint  River  &  Northeastern  Railroad  Com- 
pany; Florida  Central  Railroad  Company  and  R.  A.  McCranie,  receiver 
thereof;  Gainesville  Midland  Railway;  Georgia  Coast  &  Piedmont  Railroad 
Company*  Georgia  &  Florida  Railway:  The  Georgia,  Florida  &  Alabama 
Railway  Company;  Georgia  Northern  Railway  Company;  Georsia  South- 
western &  Gulf  Kailroad  Company;  Greene  Coimty  Railroad  Company; 
Hawkinsville  &  Florida  Southern  Railway  Company;  Hawkinsville  &  Western 
Railroad  Company;  Kentwood  &  Eastern  Railway  Company;  Liberty- 
White  Railroad  Company;  Macon  &  Birmin^am  Railway  Company  and 
John  B.  Munson,  receiver  thereof;  Macon,  Dublin  &  Savannah  Railroad 
Company;  Marianna  &  Blountstown  Railroad  Company:  Meridian  &  Mem- 
phis Railway;  Natches,  Columbia  &  Mobile  Railroad  Company:  Ocilla 
Southern  Railroad  Company;  Pascagoula,  Moss  Point  &  Northern  Railroad 
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Company;  Regiflter  A  GlenDyiUe  Railway;  Sftvaniuili  A  North  wftem  RaH* 
way;  SavannflLh  &  Statesboro  Railway  Company;  South  Georgia  Ra^wmir 
CompaDv:  Sylvania  &  Girard  Railroad  Comfwny;  Tenneasee,  Alabaoia  A 
Georgia  Railroad  Company;  Valdosta,  Moultrie  A  Western  Railroad  Coo^ 
paiiy  and  B,  P.  Jones,  C-  I.  Harrell,  and  A.  h.  Davi»,  receiTera  tfcifCoC; 
Waaley  Southern  Railway  Company;  and  WrightSTille  A  Tennille  RailroMl 
Company  are  authorUod  to  continue  for  two  ^eare  via  the  hnee  named  tte 
•atne  rates  from  New  Vprk  City  and  related  points  and  the  Ohio  and  MtMli 
Hippi  River  crossinga  to  and  ria  their  junctions  with  other  Unea  as  are  oon* 
currently  effective  to  the  same  points  via  the  lini!^  of  their  competitora,  and 
to  continue  higher  ratee  to  intermediate  local  stations  on  tlie  UnfiS  unmrH 
above :  Provided ^  That  the  present  di^ercnces  between  the  rates  to  loeal  ftttd 
i unction  points  are  not  increased. 

Denials 

The  petltiona  to  continue  violations  to  the  following  pomti 
were  denied. 

To  Albany,  Oa. 

The  continuance  of  lower  ratee  on  claasee  and  commodities  from  New 
Tork  City  to  Albany,  Ga.,  than  the  rates  concurrently  applieable  ob  like 
traffic  to  mtermediate  stations  is  denied. 

To  Atlanta,  Athens,  and  ConUie,  Qa, 

The*oontinuance  of  lower  claas  and  commodity  rates  from  New  Yorli  lo 
Atlanta,  Athens,  and  Cordele,  Ga.,  via  Norfolk  and  the  south  Atlantic  porta 
and  from  New  York  to  Meridian  and  Jackson,  Miss,  via  New  Orleans,  Im^ 
and  Mobilei  Ala,,  than  the  ratee  concurrently  applicable  on  like  tra^  to 
intermediate  stations  is  denied. 

The  rates  preecribed  herein  aa  maxima  to  be  observed  at  intenoediato 
points  are  aa  set  forth  in  Table  A. 

And  it  ia  further  ordered^  That  in  all  those  instances  covered  by  thia  ordar 
of  the  Commission  where  cairiers  have  been  authoriied  to  maintain  lower  daaa 
and  commodity  rates  to  more  distant  than  to  intermediate  poinUp  itona  in 
tariffs  contaimng  commodity  rates  to  more  distant  points,  which  nUee  are 
not  made  applicable  to  intermediate  points^  shall  contain  and  refer  by  proper 
reference  mark  to  a  note  reading  aa  follows: 

"The  rate  named  in  this  item  is  not  applicable  to  all  intermediate  pointa. 
This  departure  from  the  requirementa  of  the  fourth  aecUon  is  authonaed  hj 
h  C.  C/s  Fourth  Section  Order  No.  3866.  Upon  reaeoni^le  application  there- 
for a  rate  will  be  eetablisbed  to  any  intermediate  point  upon  one  day's  notsoe 
to  the  CommisKion  and  to  the  public  which  will  not  exceed  the  rate  to  tbe  mkI 
more  distant  point  to  which  a  rate  is  named  by  more  than  the  dam  rate  m 
the  clase  to  which  this  commodity  belongs  exceeds  the  rate  on  the  mmm  eltti 
to  the  more  distant  point." 

Constructive  MrLEAan 


The  term  "constructive  mileage"  alluded  to  id  the  for^goiiis 
u  employed  in  coQnectioii  with  water-and-rail  routes  and  mdi* 
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DmAMCM 

1 

2 

8      4 

5 

CUsses 
6      A      B 

C 

D 

B 

H 

P 

800  mUM: 
OiMKne 

96    84 
106    92 

103    80 
110    05 

110    05 
112    08 

115  08 

116  100 

116  00 
120  104 

117  100 
128  112 

118  102 
131  114 

123  106 
137  118 

128  110 
142  126 

133  114 
147  130 

60  63 
70  66 

73  69 
84  69 

77  69 
87  72 

80  69 
89  74 

83  70 
92  76 

86  72 
99  83 

86  74 
101  85 

89  78 
106  90 

94  82 
113  94 

98  86 
118  98 

51 
66 

55 
58 

58 
60 

59 
62 

60 
64 

61 
69 

63 
70 

66 
74 

70 
80 

73 
84 

45 
47 

47 
48 

49 
49 

51 
51 

51 
52 

52 
56 

53 
58 

56 
60 

59 
66 

62 
69 

88 

40 

40 
41 

41 
42 

41 
42 

41 
42 

43 
43 

44 

44 

45 
47 

47 
50 

49 
63 

38 
44 

41 
44 

43 
44 

44 
44 

45 
46 

46 
48 

47 
49 

49 
51 

51 
53 

54 

56 

81 
32 

33 
34 

34 
35 

34 
35 

34 
35 

35 
37 

36 
38 

37 
40 

38 
43 

39 
45 

25 
26 

26 

27 

27 
27 

28 
28 

29 
29 

30 
81 

30 
32 

82 
83 

33 
35 

34 
36 

46 
52 

60 
52 

51 
54 

52 
55 

58 
56 

54 

59 

56 
62 

59 
66 

63 
68 

70 
74 

56 
56 

58 
50 

50 
60 

60 
62 

62 
64 

64 
68 

64 
71 

67 
74 

69 
77 

73 
80 

58 

Two  or  mora  linsa. . 
350  miles: 

55 

OiM  line 

55 

Two  or  more  linee. . 
400  miles: 

One  Mne 

§7 
57 

Two  or  more  lines. . 
450mUes: 

One  line 

§7 
60 

Two  or  more  linee. . 
500  miles: 

One  line 

60 
60 

Two  or  more  lines.. 
550mUes: 

One  line 

68 

64 

Two  or  more  lines. . 
flOOmilee: 

One  line 

64 
64 

Two  or  more  lines. . 
650  miles: 

One  line 

66 
66 

Two  or  more  Unes. . 
700  miles: 

One  line 

68 
70 

Two  or  more  lines. . 
750mUes: 

One  line 

71 
73 

Two  or  more  lines. . 

73 

>In  applying  this  scale  to  ooean-and-rail  rates  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
the  following  differentials  may  be  added  to  the  rates  shown  in  the  soale: 


Classes 1 

Differentials 7 


2       3       4 
6       5       5 


6      A 
3       2 


B      C      D     E     H      F 
3      3      3      4      5      6 


cates  a  distance  which  is  less  than  the  actual.  It  is  customary, 
in  dividing  joint  rates  between  water  carriers  on  the  one  hand 
and  rail  carriers  on  the  other,  to  do  so  on  an  approximate  mileage 
pro-rate,  the  water  lines  construing  their  mileage  on  the  basis  of 
two  or  more  miles  to  each  mile  of  land  haul  or  reducing  their 
actual  mileage  to  a  fixed  figure  greatly  less  than  the  actual  dis- 
tance between  the  ports  they  serve  thus.  The  mileage  from 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  assumed  to  be  160  miles; 
from  New  York  to  Charleston,  Savannah,  or  Brunswick,  250 
miles;  consequently,  the  constructive  mileage  to  any  given 
point  from  New  York  is  computed  by  adding  these  figures  to 
the  rail  distance  from  the  port  in  question  to  the  final  destination. 
As  has  been  previously  intimated,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  granted  the  carriers  a  continuance  of  the  order 
referred  to  until  April  1, 1915,  by  which  time  it  is  hoped  that  the 
adjustments  will  all  have  been  effected.  There  is  some  doubt, 
however,  in  transportation  circles  as  to  whether  a  herculean 
task  of  this  kind  can  be  performed  within  this  period,  and  in  the 
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To  Albany^  Oa.^  and  CkaiUinooQat  Term. 

The  continuance  of  class  and  commodity  rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
Loaiavillej  Ky.,  to  Albany,  Ga.»  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn,^  which  are  lower 
than  the  rates  concurrently  apph cable  on  like  traffic  to  intermediate  poaots 
is  denied,  effective  April  1,  1915. 

To  AtlaTita^  Athens ^  Cordde,  and  Brnne^  Oq, 

The  continuEiDce  of  lower  rates  on  classes  and  commodities  from  New 
Orle^,  La,,  to  Atlanta  (Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  from  New  OrleaiM 
to  Atlanta;  Western  Railway  of  Alabama  from  New  Orleans  to  MontgpzDefy; 
Atlanta  &  West  Point  Railway  from  Montgomery  to  Atlanta;  49^  milee), 
Athens  (Ijouisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  from  New  Orleans  to  Montgomery; 
Western  Railway  of  Alabama  and  Atlanta  Sl  West  Point  Hiiilway  from  Mont- 
gomery to  Atlanta;  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  from  Atlanta  to  Athena; 
566  miles)p  Cordele  (Louisville  Sl  Nashville  Railroad  from  New  Orleans  to 
Mont^mery;  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  from  Montgomery  to  Cordele; 
488  miles),  and  Rome  (Louisville  &  NashviIJe  Railroad  from  New  Orleans  to 
Birmingham;  Southern  Railway  from  Birmingham  to  Rome;  542  miles) 
is  deni^,  effective  April  1,  1915. 

To  AtUtnia,  Athens^  Uome^  and  Cordde,  Ga.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Meridian 

and  Jackson,  Mm. 

The  continuance  of  lower  class  and  commodity  rates  from  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville  to  Atlanta,  Athena,  Rome  and  Cordele,  Ga,,  Birmingham,  AJa.. 
and  Meridian  and  Jackson,  MLss..  and  from  Cairo,  lU,,  St.  Louis.  Mo.»  and 
Chipago,  111,  to  Meridian  and  Jackson  than  the  rates  concurreatly  appUeable 
on  like  traffic  to  intermediate  points  is  denied,  effective  April  1,  1915, 

It  will  be  noted  in  these  orders  of  the  Commission  that  the 
basing  points  only  have  been  singled  out.  It  follows,  however, 
that  these  adjustments  will  be  reflected  in  through  rates  from 
adjoining  territories,  such  as  from  Southwestern  Tariff  Com* 
mittee  Territory,  Western  Trunk  Line  Territory,  and  Central 
Freight  Association  Territory,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  through 
rates  are,  as  a  rule,  made  by  applying  the  rates  of  those  associa- 
tions up  to  the  base  points  plus  the  rates  from  the  base  points 
to  destinations.  Consequently,  if  the  maintenance  of  higher 
rates  to  points  intermediate  to  Chattanooga  is  denied,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  continuance  of  higher  rates  to  interme- 
diate points  from  points  basing  on  Chattanooga  is  likewise 
automatically  prohibited. 


APPENDIX  C 

REABJUSTMENT  OF  RATES  TO  SOUTHEASTERN  TERRITORT 
FROM  WESTERN  POINTS  OF  ORIGIN 

In  this  subdivision  will  be  found  the  orders  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  affecting  traffic  originating  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  Louisville,  Ey.,  and  related  points  and  destined 
to  the  following  points: 

Charleston,  S.  C.  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  Savannah,  Qa.  Brunswick,  Ga. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  Augusta,  Oa.  Birmingham,  Ala.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Sehna,  Ala.  Macon,  Ga.  Columbus,  Ga.  Albany,  Ga. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Athens,  Ga.  Cordele,  Ga.  Rome,  Ga. 

Birmingham,  Ala.  Meridian,  Miss.  Jackson,  Miss. 

Continuances 

The  following  continuances  were  allowed. 

To  Charleston  and  Port  Royalj  S,  C,  Savannah  and  Brunswick^  Qa.^  and 

JackaonviUef  Fla. 

The  continuance  of  class  and  commodity  rates  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Charleston  and  Port  Royal,  3.  C,  Savannah  and  Bruns- 
wick, Ga.,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  points  contiguous  thereto  to  which 
rates  from  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  are  made  by  combination  on  the  above- 
named  destination  points  which  are  lower  than  the  rates  concurrently  ap- 
plicable on  like  traffic  to  intermediate  stations:  Provided — 

First.  That  on  the  route  from  Louisville  to  Charleston  (Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad  from  Louisville  to  Nashville;  Nashville,  Chattanooga  A 
St.  Louis  Railway  from  Nashville  to  Atlanta;  Georgia  Railroad  from  At&nta 
to  Augusta;  Southern  Railway  from  Augusta  to  Charleston*  constructive 
mileage,  779),  the  rates  to  stations  between  Augusta  and  Charleston  affected 
by  combination  on  either  of  these  points  do  not  exceed  such  combination 
and  the  rates  to  other  stations  not  so  affected  are  not  increased. 

Second.  That  on  the  route  from  Cincinnati  to  Charleston  (Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway  from  Cincinnati  to  Harriman  Junction: 
Southern  Railway  from  Harriman  Junction  through  Morristown,  Asheville,  ana 
Columbia  to  Charleston;  constructive  mileage,  732),  the  rates  to  stations  be- 
tween Columbia,  S.  C,  and  Charleston  affected  by  combination  on  one  of 
these  points  do  not  exceed  such  combination  and  the  rates  not  so  affected  are 
not  increased. 

Third.  That  on  the  route  from  Louisville  to  Port  Royal  (Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad  to  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 
Railway  from  Nashville  to  Atlanta;  Georgia  Railroad  from  Atlanta  to 
Augusta;  Charleston  &  Western  Carolina  Railway  from  Augusta  to  Port 
Roval;  constructive  mileage,  758),  the  rates  to  stations  between  Augusta 
ana  Port  Royal  affected  by  combination  on  one  of  these  points  do  not  exceed 
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auch  oombmation  and  the  rates  to  etationa  not  so  affected  are  not  mcreawd. 

Fourth.  That  on  the  route  from  Cincinnati  to  Port  Royal  (Cincumati, 
New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway  from  Cincinnati  to  Eiarhizi&D  JoactioB; 
Southern  RaUway  to  Spartnr^  ••- v  S.  C;  Charleston  h  Western  Garolfiift 
Railway  from  Spartanaburi.^  Augusta  to  Port  Royal'    ooaHfiiell?! 

mileago  753),  the  rates  to  st  t  we^n  Augusta  and  Port  Ro^al  afSeolad 

by  combination  on  one  of  these  points  shall  not  exceed  such  oombinatiofi  mad 
the  rates  to  stations  not  so  affected  are  not  increased. 

Fifth.  That  on  or  before  ApKl  1,  1915,  on  the  route  from  Loulmlle  lo 
Sayannah  (LouisriUe  &  NashviUe  Railroad  to  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway  from  Montgomery  to  Savannah;  oonstnietiye  lailimi. 
829),  the  rates  to  stations  west  of  Helena  are  so  corrected  that  ttM9  d»  aoi 
exceed  the  rates  to  Helena,  and  that  the  rates  to  stations  east  of  fftliM  d» 
not  exceed  the  rates  to  Helena  by  more  than  5  per  cent  and  in  no  caam  iroeid 
the  combination  on  Savannah. 

Sixth.  That  on  the  route  from  Cincinnati  to  Savannah  (Cincinnati,  New 
OrleaDs  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway  to  Harriman  Junction;  Southern  Railway 
through  Asheville  and  Columbia  to  Savannah;  constructive  mileasi^  755). 
the  rates  to  stations  between  Columbia.  S.  C,  and  Savannah  affaeted  by 
combination  on  one  of  these  points  shall  not  exceed  such  eombinalioe  wmI 
that  the  rates  to  stations  not  eo  affected  are  not  increased. 

Seventh.  That  on  or  before  April  I,  1915,  on  the  route  from  Loiiliyile  to 
Brunswick  (LouiaviUe  &  Nflsbville  Railroad  t^  Montgomery^  Ala.;  A  flan  tip 
Coast  Line  Railroad  from  Montgomery  to  Brunswick*  oonstnietive  mikiiijri, 
863),  the  rates  to  stations  between  Montgomery  ana  DupoDt,  Ga,  exocfii 
Bainbridge,  Ga.,  are  so  corrected  as  to  avoid  departures  from  the  longHUMl* 
short-haul  clause,  and  rates  to  stations  east  of  Dupont  are  not  higjber  Uiaa 
the  combination  on  Brunswick. 

Eighth.  That  on  of  before  April  L  1915,  on  thr  r  '  '  rn  Cinfiiiinili  to 
Brunswick  (Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Tejtas  Pacii  v  from  ' 

nati  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Southern  Railway  fru.i.  „^^,^qoo^ 
Rome,  Atlanta,  and  Macon  to  Brunswick :  constructive  mileage,  767)»  «». 
rates  to  stations  between  Maoon,  Ga.,  and  Helena,  Ga.,  are  so  oociveted  tittt 
they  do  not  ezoeed  the  present  rates  Xo  Helena,  and  the  rates  to  stailoiit 
south  of  Helena  do  not  exceed  ratea  to  Helena  by  more  than  5  per  cent  aiMi  fea 
no  case  exceed  the  combination  on  Brunswick, 

Ninth.  That  on  or  before  April  1,  1915,  on  the  route  from  LoitisviUe  to 
Jacksonville  (Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  to  River  Juncti  ^  *"'  •  Se^ 
board  Air  Line  Railway  from  River  Junction,  Fla.,  to  Jackson \  eoo- 

structive  mileage,  960)^  the  rates  to  stations  between  River  J^.,.._^  Fto^ 
and  VVelbonif  Fla.,  are  so  corrected  as  to  avoid  violations  of  the  \int%%wk 
short-haul  clause  and  to  be  not  higher  than  the  rates  over  two-line  hMib  for 
Ilka  distances  shown  in  Table  A,  and  the  rates  to  stations  east  of  Wdborado 
Dot  exceed  the  combination  on  Jacksonville. 

Tenth.  That  on  the  route  from  Cincinnati  to  Jacksonville  (QlidBBfttL 
New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway  to  Chattanooga:  Southern  Bjnlnj 
from  Chattanooga  to  Jesup,  Ga.j  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  from  taiqi 
to  Jacksonville;  constructive  mileagCp  843),  the  rates  to  staUona  bciweaa 
Jesup,  Ga.,  and  Jacksonville  do  not  exceed  the  combination  upoo 
Brunswick  or  Jacksonville. 

The  carriers  operating  routes  from  Cincinnati  through  territory  on  i 
west  of  the  line  formed  by  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway,  Birmtn^bam,  / 
to  Columbus,  Ga,,  and  the  Chattahoochee  River,  Columbus  to  Ap  ~ 
F1ft*»  to  points  east  of  the  line  above  described,  and  carriers  operating  ronitaB 
fsfum  Louisvilla  and  other  lower  Ohio  River  crossings  through  territory  «m|  tA 
the  said  line  to  points  west  of  such  line  are  authorised  to  continue  waA  4^ 
p4rturefl  from  the  requireaaents  of  the  fourth  section  as  may  be  neoawy  to_ 
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preserve  the  existing  relationship  between  the  rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
on  the  one  hand  andthe  lower  Ohio  River  orossingB  on  the  other  to  the  terri- 
tories east  and  west  of  the  line  above  described. 

The  carriers  operating  routes  from  Ohio  River  Crossings  or  points  north 
thereof  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  via  Jackson,  Miss.,  or  to  Jadcson  via  Meridian, 
are  authorised  to  establish  and  maintain  the  same  rates  to  Jackson  ana 
Meridian  as  are  conourrentlv  efifective  at  the  same  points  via  direct  lines,  and 
to  continue  rates  to  points  between  Meridian  and  Jackson  the  following  dif- 
ferentiaJs  higher  than  to  Jackson  or  Meridian: 

CUmm 128456ABCDEHP 

DifferentuOa 3      3      3      3      3      3      2      3      3      2      2      2      4 

The  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  Company  is  authorized  to  con- 
tinue the  same  rates  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  pomts  north  and  west  thereof 
to  Jackson,  Miss.,  via  their  lines  that  are  concurrently  effective  from  and 
to  the  same  points  via  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  to  continue  for  two 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  order  higher  rates  to  intermediate  points: 
Provided,  That  on  or  before  April  1,  1915,  the  rates  to  intermediate  pomts  are 
so  corrected  as  to  not  exceed  the  rates  for  like  distances  shown  in  Table  A. 

To  CharksUm,  8.  C,  Savannah  and  Brunswick,  Qa,,  Tampa  and 
JackMonvUle,  Fla. 

The  continuance  of  class  and  commodity  rates  from  New  Orleans,  La., 
to  Charleston,  S.  C,  Savannah  and  Brunswick,  Ga.,  Tampa  and  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  and  to  stations  contiguous  thereto,  to  which  rates  from  New  Orleans 
are  made  by  combination  on  the  above-named  points  of  destination  which 
are  lower  than  the  rates  concurrently  applicable  on  like  traffic  to  intermediate 
points:  Provided — 

First.  That  on  the  route  to  Charleston  (Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
from  New  Orleans  to  Montgomery;  West  Point  Rout«  to  Atlanta;  Georgia 
Railroad  to  Augusta;  and  Southern  Railway  to  Charleston*  793  miles),  uie 
rates  to  points  between  Augusta  and  Charleston  not  affected  by  combination 
on  either  Charleston  or  Augusta  are  not  increased  and  the  rates  to  points 
between  Augusta  and  Charleston  which  are  made  by  combination  on  these 
points  do  not  exceed  such  combination. 

Second.  That  on  or  before  April  1,  1915,  on  the  route  to  Savannah 
(Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  to  Montgomery;  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 
from  Montgomery  to  Savannah;  656  miles),  the  rates  to  stations  west  of 
Helena,  Ga.,  are  so  corrected  as  not  to  exceed  the  present  rates  to  Helena, 
and  the  rates  to  stations  east  of  Helena  are  correctea  to  be  not  higher  than  5 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  rates  to  Helena,  and  in  no  case  exceed  the  combina- 
tion on  Savannah. 

Third.  That  on  or  before  April  1,  1915,  on  the  route  to  Brunswick  (Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  Railroad  to  River  Junction,  Fla.;  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail- 
road from  River  Junction  to  Brunswick;  623  miles),  the  rates  to  stations  west 
of  Homerville,  Ga.,  are  so  corrected  that  they  do  not  contravene  the  provi- 
sions of  the  fourth  section  one  as  against  another,  and  in  no  case  exceed  the 
rates  over  two-hue  hauls  for  hke  distances  shown  in  Table  A  and  east  of 
Homerville  in  no  case  exceed  the  combination  on  Brunswick. 

Fourth.  That  on  or  before  April  1,  1915,  on  the  route  to  Jacksonville 
(Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  to  River  Junction,  Fla.;  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railway  from  River  Junction  to  Jacksonville;  612  miles),  the  rates  to  stations 
west  of  Lee,  Fla.,  are  so  corrected  that  they  do  not  contravene  the  provisions 
of  the  fourth  section  one  as  against  another,  and  in  no  case  exceed  the  rates 
over  two-line  hauls  for  like  distances  shown  in  Table  A.  and  rates  to  stations 
east  of  Lee  do  not  exceed  the  combination  on  Jacksonville. 
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rath.  That  on  the  route  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  (LouisviUe  A:  NaahTiOd  BiJl^ 
road  to  River  Junction,  Fla.;  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  from  Ri^er  Juno- 
tioD  through  Baldwin  to  Tampa,  Fla.;  788  miles),  th^  ratefl  io  atitioi 
between  Jackfionville  and  Tampa  not  affectod  by  combination  on  titbm  of 
iheBepoiDtB  are  not  increajsed,  and  the  rates  to  stations  between  Jackaooville 
and  lampa  which  are  made  by  oombination  on  either  Jacksonville  c»r  Tamptt 
do  not  exceed  such  combination. 

To  Avipuia,  Ga. 

The  coDtinu^ice  of  rates  on  classes  and  commodities  from  New  Ori—ws, 
La.,  to  Augusta,  Ga..  and  to  points  contiguous  thereto,  to  which  ratn  from 
New  Orleans  are  maae  by  combination  on  Augusta  which  are  lower  ibasi  Um 
rates  concurrently  applicable  on  like  tr^c  to  intermediate  pot&ls: 
Provided— 

That  on  the  route  from  New  Orleans  to  Augusta  (Louisvilie  d  NadiTiDs 
Railroad  from  New  Orleans  to  Montgomery;  Western  Railway  of  Alabama 
and  Atlanta  &  West  Point  Railroad  from  Mcmtsomeiy  to  Atlanta;  Q<orgM 
Raiht)ad  from  Atlanta  to  Augusta;  6d4  miles),  the  rates  to  stataona  betwMft 
Atlanta  and  Augusta  affected  bv  combinatioD  on  one  of  theae  potota  do  aoit 
exceed  such  oombination  and  the  rates  to  stations  not  so  affected  are  Dot 
iucreaaed. 

To  Augusia^  Macon,  arid  Columbu»,  Ga,,  and  Montgomery  and  Selma^  Ala, 


The  continuance  of  class  and  commodity  rates  from  Ctneinnali.  (Nlio»  Mid 
Louisville,  Ey,,  to  Augusta,  Macon,  and  ColumbuSi  Oa,,  and  to  mxmtpiumf 
and  Selma,  Ala.,  and  to  points  contiguous  thereto,  to  which  rates  frotn  On* 
cinnati  and  Louisville  are  made  by  oombination  on  the  above-named  potnto 
of  destination,  which  are  lower  than  the  rates  concurrently  appUeabte  oa  Gko 
traffic  to  intermediate  points:  Provided — 

First.  That  on  the  route  from  Cincinnati  to  Augusta  (Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway  from  Cincinnati  to  Harrimaji  Juoistaoo; 
Bouthem  Railway  to  Spartanburs,  8.  C;  Charleston  &  Western  CarolifiA 
Railway  to  Augusta;  642  miles) » the  rates  to  stations  between  SpartaiibarK, 
8,  C.,  and  Augusta  not  affected  by  combination  on  Augusta  are  not  incnuoaL 
and  the  rates  to  stations  affected  by  combination  on  Augusta  do  not  bkoosJ 
the  oombination  on  Augusta, 

Second.  That  on  or  before  April  1,  1915,  on  the  route  from  Louisville  to 
Augusta  (Louisville  &  Nat^hville  Railroad  to  Nashville;  Naahville,  Chat^ 
tanooga  iiSi,  Louis  Railway  to  Atlanta;  Georgia  Railroad  to  Augusta^  650 
milee),  the  rates  to  stations  between  Atlanta  and  Augusta  are  so  correetad  thmi 
they  oo  not  exceed  the  rates  over  two-line  hauls  of  like  distances  shown  to 
Table  A. 

Third,  That  on  or  before  April  1,  1915,  oo  the  route  from  Cincinnati  to 
Maeon  (Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway  to  Chattanoon; 
Southern  Railwav  through  Rome  and  Atlanta  to  Macon;  580  miles),  uo 
rates  to  stations  oetween  Atlanta  and  Macon  are  so  corrected  that  HMf  do 
not  exceed  the  rates  over  two-line  hauls  for  like  distances  shown  in  Table  A* 

Fourth.  That  on  or  before  April  1,  1915,  on  the  route  from  Louisvillo  to 
Maoon  (Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  to  Birmingham;  Central  of  Geargjm 
Railway  from  Birmingham  to  Macon;  647  miles),  the  rates  to  stations  between 
Columbus  and  Maoon  are  so  aligned  that  they  do  not  contravene  the  pn^ 
viaioos  of  the  fourth  section  and  do  not  exceed  the  rates  over  two-lina  lioiili 
of  like  distances  shown  in  Table  A. 
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Fifth.  That  on  or  befo;«  April  1,  1915,  on  the  route  from  Cincinnati  to 
ColumbuB  (Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway  to  Chattanooga; 
Southern  Railway  through  Rome,  Atlanta,  and  McDonough  to  Columbus, 
Ga.;  618  miles),  the  rates  to  stations  between  McDonough  and  Columbus  are 
80  corrected  ^t  tiiey  do  not  exceed  the  rates  over  two-line  hauls  of  iDce 
distances  shown  in  Table  A. 

Sixth.  That  on  or  before  A|>ril  1,  1915,  on  the  route  from  Louisville  to 
Columbus  (Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  to  Birmingham;  Central  of 
Georgia  Railway  from  Birmingham  to  Columbus;  547  miles),  the  rates  to 
stations  between  Birmingham  and  Columbus  are  so  corrected  that  they  do 
not  exceed  the  rates  over  two-line  hauls  of  like  distances  shown  in  Table  A. 

Seventh.  That  on  or  before  April  1, 1915,  on  the  route  from  Cincinnati  to 
Montgomery  TCincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway  to  Chat* 
tanooga;  Southern  Railway  to  Atlanta;  Atlanta  &  West  Point  Railway  and 
Western  Railway  of  Alabama  to  Montgomery;  667  miles),  the  rates  to  sta- 
tions between  Atlanta  and  West  Point  are  so  corrected  that  they  do  not  exceed 
the  rates  over  two-line  hauls  of  like  distances  shown  in  Table  A. 

Eii^th.  That  on  the  route  from  Louisville  to  Montgomery  (Louisville  A 
NashvUle  Railroad;  491  miles),  the  rates  to  stations  between  Calera  and 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  affected  by  combination  on  Montgomery  shall  not  exceed 
such  combination  and  the  rates  not  so  affected  are  not  increased. 

Ninth.  That  on  or  before  April  1,  1915,  on  the  route  from  Cincinnati  to 
Selma  (Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway  to  Chattanooga; 
Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad  to  Birmingham;  Southern  Railway  to 
Selma;  590  miles),  the  rates  to  stations  between  Birmmgham  and  MaplesviUe, 
Ala.,  are  so  corrected  as  not  to  exceed  the  present  rates  to  MaplesviUe  and  the 
rates  to  stations  between  MaplesviUe  and  Selma  are  so  corrected  that  they 
do  not  exceed  the  rates  over  two-line  hauls  of  like  distances  shown  in  Table  A. 

Tenth.  That  on  the  route  from  Louisville  to  Selma  (Louisville  &  Na^- 
ville  Railroad  to  Montgomerv;  Western  Railway  of  Alabama  to  Selma;  541 
miles),  the  rates  to  stations  between  Montgomery  and  Selma  unaffected  by 
combinations  on  those  points  are  not  incr^ised  and  the  rates  to  stations  so 
affected  do  not  exceed  such  combination. 

To  Birmingham^  Ala. 

The  continuance  of  lower  class  and  commodity  rates  from  New  Orleans  to 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  (Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad:  415  miles)  than  the 
rates  concurrently  applicable  on  like  traffic  to  intermeoiate  points:  Provided. 
Tliat  the  rates  from  New  Orleans  to  stations  between  Montgomery  ana 
Birmingham  which  are  affected  by  combination  on  those  points  do  not  exceed 
such  combination,  and  the  rates  to  stations  not  so  affected  are  not  increased. 

Denials 

The  petitions  to  continue  violations  to  the  following  points 
were  denied. 

To  Montgomery  and  Sdma^  Ala.,  and  Macon,  ColumbiUf  and  Albany ,  Ga. 

The  continuance  of  lower  rates  from  New  Orleans,  La^  to  Montgomery 
and  Selma,  Ala.,  and  to  Macon,  Columbus,  and  Albany,  Ga.,  than  to  inter- 
mediate points  is  denied,  effective  April  1,  1915. 
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To  Albany f  Ga.,  arui  ChtUUmooqa^  Term, 

The  oontinuance  of  daas  ood  oommodity  rates  from  Cincinikati,  Ohio»  aad 
Louisville^  Ky«,  to  Albanv,  Ga.,  and  Cliattanooga,  Tenn.,  which  are  lower 
tbao  the  rates  concurrently  applicable  od  like  tramc  to  interiDediate  points 
18  denied,  effective  April  1,  1915. 


Tq  AllaTUa,  Athens,  Cordde,  and  Heme,  Oa, 

The  oontinuance  of  lower  ratea  on  dasflea  and  commodities  from  New 
Orleans^  La.^  to  Atlanta  (Louisville  &  Naahville  Railroad  from  New  Orleans 
to  Atlanta;  Western  Railisay  of  Alabama  from  New  Orleans  to  Montganaery; 
Atlanta  Sl  West  Point  Ilailway  from  Montgomery  to  Atlanta:  493  miles), 
Athens  (Louisville  Sl  Nashville  Railroad  from  New  Orleans  to  Montgomery; 
Western  Railway  of  Alabama  and  Atlanta  &  West  Point  Railway  from  Mont- 
gomery to  Atlanta;  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  from  Atlanta  to  Athens; 
566  miles),  Cordele  (Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  from  New  Orleana  to 
Mont^mery;  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  from  Montgomery  to  Cordele; 
488  miles) t  and  Rome  (Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  from  New  Orleans  to 
Birmingham;  Southern  Railway  from  Birmingham  to  Rome;  542  miles) 
18  denial  effective  April  1,  1915* 

Ta  Adaniat  AtherUf  Roine,  and  Cordele,  Ga,^  Birminghamf  Ala.,  and  Meridian 

and  Jackson,  Mies, 

The  continuance  of  lower  class  and  commodity  rates  from  Cineiniiatj 
and  Louisville  lo  Atlanta^  Athens,  Rome  and  Cordele,  Ga.,  Birmingliamy  Ala.| 
and  Meridian  and  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  from  Cairo,.  111.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  aiia 
ChicagOf  111.,  to  Meridian  and  Jackson  than  the  rates  concurrently  applicable 
on  like  traffic  to  intermediate  points  is  denied,  effective  April  1,  1915. 

It  will  be  noted  in  these  orders  of  the  Commission  that  the 
basing  points  only  have  been  singled  out.  It  follows,  however, 
that  these  adjustments  will  be  reflected  in  through  rates  from 
adjoining  territories,  such  as  from  Southwestern  Tariff  Com- 
mittee Territory,  Western  Trunk  Line  Territory,  and  C-eDtral 
Freight  Association  Territory',  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  through 
rates  are,  as  a  rule,  made  by  applying  the  rates  of  those  associB^ 
tions  up  to  the  base  points  plus  the  rates  from  the  base  points 
to  destinations.  Consequentlyj  if  the  maintenance  of  higher 
rates  to  points  intermediate  to  Chattanooga  is  denied,  it  neoes- 
sarily  follows  that  the  continuance  of  higher  rates  to  interme- 
diate points  from  points  basiiig  on  Chattanooga  is  Ukewiae 
automatically  prohibited* 


APPENDIX  D 

UBABJITBTMKNT  OF  RATES  TO  MI8Sn»IPPI  VAIXET  FOIIIT8 

AMD  OUIiF  FORTS  FROlff  EASTERN  AJIB  WESTERN 

POINTS  OF  ORIGIN 

In  this  subdivision  will  be  found  the  orders  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  affecting  rates  from  western  points  of 
origin  to  points  in  Mississippi  Valley  Territory  and  related 
points,  viz.: 

New  Orleans,  La.     Mobile,  Ala.  Pensacola,  Fla.         Tampa,  Fla. 

Gutfport,  Miss.        Memphis,  Temi.   GreenviUe,  Miss.      Vicksburg,  Miss. 
Natches,  Miss.         Merioian,  Miss.    Jackson,  Miss. 

Continuances 

The  following  continuances  were  allowed. 

To  New  Orleans,  La,t  Mobile,  Ala.,  Peneacola,  Fla.,  Gulfport,  Mies.,  and 

Tampa,  Fla. 

The  carriers  are  authorized  to  continue  class  and  commodity  rates  from 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Cairo,  111.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Chicago,  111., 
to  New  Otleans,  La.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Gulf  port.  Miss.,  and 
Tampa,  Fla.,  and  points  contiguous  thereto,  to  which  rates  from  originating 
points  named  are  made  by  combination  on  the  above-named  destmations 
which  are  lower  than  the  rates  concurrently  applicable  on  like  traffic  to 
intermediate  stations:    Provided — 

First.  That  on  the  routes  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  (Illinois  Central 
Railroad  to  New  Orleans;  556  miles).  Mobile  (Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  to 
Mobile;  502  miles),  and  Pensacola  (Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  to  Mobile; 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  to  Pensacola;  606  miles),  the  rates  to  stations 
between  Jackson  and  New  Orleans,  between  Meridian  and  Mobile,  and  be- 
tween Mobile  and  Pensacola  affected  b^  combination  on  one  of  the  above- 
named  points  do  not  exceed  such  combmation  and  the  rates  to  stations  not 
so  affected  are  not  increased. 

Second.  That  on  the  routes  from  Louisvil]%to  New  Orleans  (Louisville  & 
Na^ville  Railroad  to  New  Orleans:  809  miles).  Mobile  (Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railroad  to  Mobile;  670  miles),  Pensacola  (Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail- 
road to  Pensacola;  654  miles),  and  Tampa  (LouisviUe  &  Nashville  Railroad 
to  River  Junction,  Fla.j  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  from  River  Junction  to 
Tampa,  Fla.;  1,198  nules),  the  rates  to  stations  between  Montgomery  and 
Pensacola,  between  Montgomerv  and  Mobile,  between  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans,  and  between  Jacksonville  and  Tampa  affected  by  combination  on 
one  of  the  above-named  points  of  destination  do  not  excc^  such  combina- 
tion, and  the  rates  to  stations  not  so  affected  are  not  increased. 

Third.  That  on  the  route  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  (lUinois  Central 
Railroad  to  New  Orleans;  707  miles)  and  Pensacola  (Louisville  &  Nashville 
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Railroad  to  Penaacola;  701  milea).  the  rates  to  stations  betweeo  Jackson  tad 
New  Orleans  and  betwe^i  Mobile  and  Pensaoola  affected  by  oombi&tttioo 
on  one  of  the  above-named  points  of  destination  do  not  exceed  such  cofphmif 
tioD  and  the  rates  to  stations  not  so  affected  are  not  increased. 

Fourth.  That  on  or  before  April  1,  1915,  on  the  route  from  8t,  Look  Id 
Mobile  (Mobile  <fe  Ohio  Railroad;  657  miles),  the  rates  to  stations  betWMO 
Meridian  and  Mobile  are  so  corrected  that  ihev  do  not  exceed  the  raltft  fOf 
one-line  hauls  of  like  distances  shown  in  Table  A. 

Fifth.  That  on  the  routes  from  Cincinnati  to  Mobile  (IjOiiimBe  4 
Nashville  Railroad  to  Mobile;  784  miles],  New  Orleans  (Louisville  ^  Naik* 
ville  Railroad  to  New  Orleans;  923  milesj,  PensacoU  (LouisYiUe  4t  Nash- 
ville Railroad  to  Pensacok;  768  miles),  ana  Tampa  (Cincinnati,  NewOiieans 
&  Texas  Pacific  Railway  from  Cincinnati  to  Chattanooga;  Southern  RsHwaj 
to  Jacksonville;  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  to  Tampa;  1,0^  miles),  lbs 
rates  to  stations  between  Montgomery  and  Pensaoola,  Detween  Mont«x>ciierv 
and  Mobile,  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  and  between  JaoksonvUls  tM 
Tampa  affected  by  combination  on  one  of  the  above-named  points  do  not 
exceed  such  combmation,  and  the  rates  to  stations  not  so  affectod  are  not 
increased. 

Sixth.  That  on  the  routes  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  (Illinots  Ce&* 
tral  Railroad  to  New  Orleans:  920  mOes),  Mobile  (Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road to  Cairo;  Mobile  Sc  Ohio  Railroad  to  Mobile;  866Qiil€e),atid  Peomieola 
(Chicago  &,  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  from  Chicago  to  EvansviUe;  LouscriUt 
i  Nashville  Railroad  to  Pensaoola;  912  miles),  the  rates  to  statior^  hij^imji 
Jadeaon  and  New  Orleans,  between  Meridian  and  Mobile,  and  betiPOiB 
'lontgomery  and  Pensacola  affected  by  combination  on  one  of  the  above- 
smea  points  of  destination  do  not  exceed  such  combination  and  the  trnJUm  lo 
:ation8  not  so  afTected  do  hot  exceed  the  rates  for  like  distances  afaown  ia 
Table  A. 

To  Mernphist  Tenn.,  OreerwiUe,  Vicfuburg,  and  Nokhu^  Mia. 

The  carriers  are  authorised  to  continue  class  and  commodity  rates  Iran 
Cairo,  111.,  Louisville,  Ky  ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  St.  Louis,  Mo,,  and  Chicago,  UL, 
to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Greenville,  Vicksburg,  and  Natchea,  Miss.,  and  points 
contiguous  thereto  to  which  rates  from  the  above-named  points  of  origiti 
are  made  by  combination  on  the  destinations  named  which  are  lower  ihaa 
the  rates  concurrently  applicable  on  like  traffic  to  intermediate  staiaooa: 
Provided — 

First.  That  on  the  routes  from  Cairo  (IlUnois  Central  Railroad;  ITU 
miles).  Cincinnati  (Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad;  494  miles),  Louisville  (Bli- 
noifi  (Jeotral  Railroad:  391  miles),  St.  Louis  (Illinois  Central  Railroad;  323 
miles),  and  Chicago  (Illinois  Central  Railroad;  &44  miles)  to  Memphis^  tbt 
rates  to  points  affected  by  combination  on  Memphis  do  not  eiiceed  sucb  oom- 
bination  and  the  rates  to  intermediate  points  not  so  affected  do  not  isosed 
the  rates  for  like  distances  shown  in  Tabic  A. 

Second.  That  on  the  routes  from  Cincinnati  to  Vicksbiirg,  GremviDi^ 
aad  Natches,  the  rates  to  stations  affected  by  oombination  on  one  of  tbm 
above-named  points  of  destination  do  not  exceed  such  oombination  aod  tins 
rates  to  intermediate  points  not  so  affected  do  not  exiseed  the  rates  for  liko  dill- 
tan  ees  shown  in  Table  A. 

Third,  lliat  on  the  routes  from  Cairo,  Louisville,  8L  Louis,  and  Ghieafo 
to  C^ireenville,  Vicksburg,  and  Natchez,  the  rates  to  stations  affected  by  ooid- 
bination  on  the  above-named  points  of  aestination  do  not  exceed  such  comibiiu^ 
tion,  and  on  or  before  April  1,  1015,  the  rates  to  intermediale  statioiia  Dol  m 
affected  are  so  oofrected  a»  not  to  exceed  the  rates  over  one-liiie  liMlli  for  Gka 
distance  shown  in  Table  A. 
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CHAPTER  X 

SOUTHEASTERN  TERRITORTi 

1.     DSVELOPMEKT  OF  BaTB  StBUGTXTBB 

The  so-called  Southeastern  Territory  embraces  by 
far  the  greatest  area  of  any  rate-making  territory  in 
the  southern  states.  In  the  early  days,  when  the  rate 
structure  of  this  territory  was  being  forged  into  a 
settled  shape,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  marked  the  outpost  at 
which  the  separate  railroads  and  joint  routes  from 
the  East  met  those  from  the  West.  In  this  way,  Atlanta 
became  the  pivotal  point  of  rate  construction  for  rates 
from  points  outside  of  this  territory  to  destinations 
therein. 

In  other  words,  Atlanta  was  on  the  edge  of  that  zone 
where  a  single  railroad  and  its  partners  were  in  full 
control  of  the  traflSc  situation.  The  early  development, 
of  course,  brought  about  a  more  or  less  settled  condi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  relationship  in  rates  between 
cities  in  a  given  section  and  other  cities  in  that  section. 

This  adjustment,  which  was  effected  long  ago,  was 
brought  about  because  of  the  competition  of  the  various 
markets  for  the  trade  of  Atlanta  and  the  competition 
of  the  carriers  for  the  trafific.    As  a  result,  the  rates 

■See  Map  5,  Atlas  of  Traffic  Maps. 
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from  Louisville,  Ky.,  are  made  the  same  as  tlwi 
water-and-rail  rates  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  first 
six  classes.  The  lettered  classes  have  not  been  eqoaUJ 
ized,  for  the  reason  that  the  competition  between  the] 
eastern  and  the  western  markets  for  the  trade  at  Atlantai 
is  in  articles  which  move  under  the  numbered  cla 
Few  of  the  commodities  moving  under  the  lettered' 
classes  are  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  East. 

The  equalization  of  rates  is  stUl  further  account 
for  by  the  fact  that  by  water  and  rail  the  distances  from 
Baltimore  to  Atlanta  and  from  Louisville  to  Atlantaj 
were  the  same  at  that  time.  The  prorating  miiei 
from  Louisville  to  Chattanooga  was  336  miles, 
from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta  138  miles,  making  a  tot 
of  474  miles  from  Louisville  to  Atlanta.  The 
carriers  plying  between  Baltimore  and  Savannah 
a  constructive  or  prorating  mileage  between 
points  of  179  miles;  adding  to  this  the  short-line  dis- 
tance of  295  miles  from  Savannah  to  Atlanta  made  a 
distance  of  474  miles,  which  was  exactly  the  same  as 
that  from  Louisville,  The  constructive  water  mileag^l 
from  Baltimore  to  Savannah  is  now  250  miles. 

Originally  the  measure  of  the  rates  from  the  BasC^ 
to  Atlanta,  the  difference  in  the  transportation  condi- 
tions considered,  was  approximately  the  equivalent  of 
the  water  rates  to  Savannah,  Brunswick,  or  Charles- 
ton, and  the  rail  rates  inland.  In  other  words,  the 
rail  lines  met  the  competition  of  the  water  routea 
operating  through  any  of  the  South  Atlantic  Poi 
The  demands  of  Atlanta,  however,  in  the  way  of  com- 
petition with  other  cities  in  its  section,  combined  wit 
the  struggle  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  rout 
have  reduced  the  rates  below  that  measure.  Early  in 
1905,  there  were  still  further  reductions  brought  about 
by  the  commercial  and  political  interests  of  Atlant 
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These  reductions  are  also  reflected  in  the  present  rates 
to  various  other  cities  throughout  the  territory. 

As  seen  in  the  intrastate  rates  prescribed  by  the 
several  commissions  in  Southern  Territory,  the  primary 
basis  for  rate  construction  is  the  distance  scale.  The 
rates  increase  as  the  distance  increases  and  that  basis 
is  not  deviated  from  except  where  some  compelling 
influence,  such  as  water  competition  or  market  com- 
petition,  intervenes  and  causes  a  departure  from  it. 
Thus,  assuming  that  there  is  a  single  line  of  railroad 
from  Baltimore  to  New  Orleans  with  no  competitive 
influence,  the  rates  would  be  constructed  on  an  ascend- 
ing scale,  reaching  its  zenith  at  New  Orleans.  However, 
as  there  is  actual  water  competition  between  these 
ports,  the  rates  are  depressed,  not  only  between  the 
port  cities  themselves,  but  as  far  inland  as  a  combina- 
tion of  rates  to  and  from  the  port  cities  works  into  the 
interior  to  defeat  the  normal  all-rail  basis;  the  rates 
so  established  must  be  met  by  the  all-rail  lines  if  they 
are  to  participate  in  the  traffic  to  such  points. 

2.    Differential  Adjustments 

Another  factor  that  played  no  small  part  in  the 
present  adjustment  was  the  competition  of  the  various 
kinds  of  routes — that  of  the  all-water  lines  with  the 
water-and-rail  lines,  the  water-and-rail  lines  with  the 
all-rail  lines,  and  so  forth.  On  the  accompanying  map 
are  indicated  some  of  the  more  important  routes  that 
could  participate  in  the  movement  of  freight  from  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  to  Troy,  Ala.,  from  which  it  is  apparent 
that  all  of  the  eastern  lines  are  in  competition  for  traf- 
fic to  this  territory. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  agreements  between 
the  rail  carriers  and  the  water  lines,  some  very  dis- 


and  rail-and-water,  from  the  East  were  conceded  dif- 
ferentials  under  the  all-rail  rates  by  the  all-rail  lines 
to  points  in  competitive  territory.  These  differential 
routes  are  occasionally  termed  the  rateraaking  routes. 
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(a)  Via  South  Atlantic  Ports 

The  rates  to  points  in  Southeastern  Territory,  via 
the  rail-and-water  routes,  are  usually  the  following 
differentials  less  than  the  all-rail  rates: 

ClaaseB 123456ABCDEHF 

Differentials..  12    10    98655      5      5      5      6      8     10 

(6)  Via  Gulf  Ports 

In  so  far  as  coastwise  traffic  via  Gulf  ports  to  South- 
eastern Territory  is  concerned,  the  Mallory  Steamship 
Company,  operating  between  New  York  and  Mobile, 
Ala.,  is  the  controlling  factor.  Within  a  considerable 
radius  of  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  Fla.,  combinations  of 
local  rates,  using  the  water-line  rates  to  the  ports  and 
the  rail-line  rates  therefrom,  are  considerably  less  in 
some  instances  than  those  in  effect  via  the  water  routes 
operating  through  the  South  Atlantic  Ports.  On  other 
traffic,  the  Mallory  Steamship  Company  has  been  con- 
ceded differentials  under  the  rail-and-water  rates  of  the 
lines  operating  through  the  South  Atlantic  Ports.  The 
present  adjustment  is  as  follows : 

To  all  destinations  on  and  east  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  through  Birmingham,  Calera, 
Selma,  and  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,  the 
following  differentials  less  than  the  standard  rail-and- 
water  rates  apply: 

ClaflBCs 123456ABCDEHF 

Differentials....  5432222222224 

It  should  be  understood  in  this  connection,  however, 
that  combinations  can  also  be  effected  through  Atlantic 
ports  by  applying  the  water-line  rate  to  the  port  and 
the  rail-line  rate  therefrom,  resulting  in  figures  which 
the  all-rail  lines  do  not  attempt  to  meet. 
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3.    Adjustment  fbom  New  Yoek  Cm:  via  Wim 
AND  Bail 

The  testimony  introduced  in  the  original  long-and- 
short-hanl  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  1887  tended  to  show  that  the  first*clasa 
rate  from  New  York  to  Atlanta^  which  at  that  time  wai 
$1.14  per  100  pounds,  was  constructed  by  adding 
the  steamship's  proportional  rate,  which  under  ita 
tariff  at  that  time  was  45  cents  from  New  York  to 
Savannah,  to  the  rate  authorized  by  the  Georgia  Bail- 
road  Commission  from  Savannah  to  Atlanta,  which  wat 
69  cents,  producing  a  through  rate  of  $1.14  from  New 
York  to  Atlanta.  The  45-cent  steamship  rate  plus  the 
Georgia  Commission  rate  of  64  cents  made  a  tbroagli 
rate  of  $1.09  from  New  York  to  Macon.  The  Bteamahip 
rate  of  45  cents  plus  the  local  rate  of  51  c^nts  made 
a  through  rate  of  96  cents  from  New  York  to  Augusta. 
These  rates  were  made  at  that  time  on  the  exact  com- 
binatiouj^  this  adjustment  having  been  in  effect  aincd 
April  10,  1884.  The  water-and-rail  rates  from  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  the  all-rail  rates  from  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  were  made  on  the  same  basis 
in  so  far  as  the  numbered  classes  were  concerned.  The 
following  scale  was  effective  for  more  than  twenty 
years : 

Claam ....     1  2         3         4         5         9 

Rat€i. 107       92       81        68        56       46 

The  following  rates  became  effective  on  February  1, 
1905: 

CiMses , 1  2  3          4  6  6 

New  York  nit€fl._ 105  O*  83  68  66  44 

Baltimore  ratea.. 98  87  78  63  52  41 

LouitviUe  rates 98  87  78  63  62  41 

CincimiAti  mtcfl 9S  87  78  63  52  41 

New  Orlewxa  r»t4!8 94  83  74  69  48  37 

•1  I.  C.  C*  Rep.,  78. 
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The  reduction  in  rates  to  Atlanta  thus  established 
was  brought  about  not  by  any  increase  in  the  competi- 
tion of  rail  or  rail-and-water  rates  but  was  the  result 
of  a  compromise  between  the  carriers  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Railroad  Commission  of  the  state  of  Georgia, 
the  Atlanta  Freight  Bureau,  and  the  municipal  authori- 
ties of  the  city  of  Atlanta  on  the  other.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  case  of 
the  Morgan  Grain  Company  v.  A.  C.  L.  By.  Co.>^  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  adjustment  of  rates  to 
Atlanta  in  1905  are  described  in  detail  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Commission  is  expressed  as  follows: 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  charges  in  each  of  the  com- 
plaints that  the  Atlanta  reductions  of  February  1,  1905,  were 
voluntarily  accorded  by  the  railroad  companies  and  that  the 
latter  agreed  that  the  reduced  rates  were  just,  reasonable,  and 
compensatory  have  not  been  sustained,  and  that  the  reductions 
were  the  result  of  an  adjustment  or  compromise  made  by  the 
carriers  in  view  of  conditions  prior  to  February  1,  1905,  and 
not  of  their  free  choice. 

The  present  rates  to  Atlanta,  therefore,  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  voluntary  rates  nor  can  they  be  looked 
upon  as  rates  resulting  from  competition.  The  reduc- 
tions that  took  place  in  1905  from  West  and  East  were 
9y  5y  3y  5,  4y  aud  5  cents  per  100  pounds  on  Classes 
1  to  6,  respectively.  These  reductions  in  rates  to 
Atlanta,  already  relatively  low,  resulted  in  propor- 
tionate reductions  in  the  rates  to  Columbus,  Macon, 
Augusta,  Bome,  Athens,  Dalton,  Cedartown,  Carters- 
ville,  Cordele,  Americus,  Albany,  and  many  other 
places.  This  necessarily  brought  about  considerable 
shrinkage  in  the  revenue  of  these  carriers  on  inter- 
state business  hauled  to  these  points. 

•19 1.  C.  C.  Rep.,  460. 
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The  rates  originally  established  from  New  York 
to  Atlanta  via  the  South  Atlantic  Ports  were  naturally 
equalized  by  the  rail-and-water  lines  operating  through 
the  Virginia  Ports  and  were,  soon  after  their  eetab* 
lishment,  applied  as  maxima  to  intermediate  points* 
The  provisions  of  the  fourth  section  were  observed 
by  these  lines.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  with 
the  lines  operating  through  the  ports  of  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  although  the  lines  so  operating  are  the  most 
direct  of  any  which  serve  Atlanta  from  New  York- 

Subsequently,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  reduced  basis 
of  rates  to  Atlanta,  the  lines  serving  the  Virginia 
Ports  via  their  routes  maintained  rates  to  intermediate 
points  which  were  upon  a  higher  scale  than  that  to 
Atlanta.  The  privilege  to  continue  this  adjustment, 
however,  has  been  denied,  as  will  be  indicated  in  the 
synopsis  of  the  Commission's  order,  in  so  far  as  rates 
involved  in  the  adjustment  prescribed  in  this  chapter 
are  concerned. 

The  basis  for  the  rates  to  Atlanta  being  thus  arrived 
at,  rates  to  other  destinations  in  Southeastern  Territory 
are  made  in  many  cases  with  relation  to  these  rates, 
as  is  indicated  in  the  bases  for  rate  construction  set 
forth  in  Table  31. 


TABLE  31 

Bases  for  Rate  Construction  from  New  York,  N,  Y,,  to 
Southern  Common  Points 


From 

N  aw  York.  NT., 

To 

Rate  BAaia  Appucablb 

Sftme  u  ori«i]Ml  or  •iAadftfd  tmtm  to  Atl&nt^  G». 

Augu*ti,  Oft. 

rate  to  SavMUMb  uid  tim  nkl  rftN  b«|roiid 

BUmlocliafn^Ab... 

Samt  At  the  oripnAl  ar  8i&&ilsrd  rata*  to  Atlmola*  G*. 

Cbattaaooc>^  Ttoo. 

All-rftU  ftnd  r«,tl*»od'WRt«r  rftt«t  hT%  ik*  mom  ai  itxtm  to  AilAftta, 
Oa..  via  ful  A&d  vktor 
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TABLE  31— Continued 

Basks  for  Ratb  Constbuction  from  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to 
Southern  Common  Points 


From 

NbwYobk,N.Y., 

To 

Ratb  Basis  Appucablb 

Cordova,  Alft ) 

JMper.AU. f 

The  following  differentiala  higher  than  the  rail-and-water  rates  to 

Birminghanit  Ala.: 

Claasee 123466ABCDEHF 

Differentiala. ..  24  20  18  16  14  12  12  12    7    6    14  16  14 

with  maximum  Ohio  Riyer  oombination  or  GolumboSt  Mi«., 

rates 

Domopolia,  Ala 

The  following  differenUals  higher  than  the  rates  to  Selma,  Ala.: 

Classes 1     2    3    466ABCDEHF 

Differentials...  10   865444444448 
with  lowest  combination  as  masimnm 

VFaarK«  Ata. 

Troy.  Ala 

The  following  differentials  higher  than  the  rates  to  Montgomery,  Ala. : 

Classes 1284    66ABCDEHF 

Differentials.  ..12  10   8886655568    10 

GadMlen.  Ala 

Huntayille,  Ala 

2   oents   per    100  pounds   higher   than   the   original   or  sUndard 
rates  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

MaooHtGa 

The  following  differentials  less  than  the  rates  to  AtlanU,  Ga.: 

Qasses 128456ABCDEHF 

Differentials...    822211     2     15662    10 

Montgomery,  Ala.  1 
OpeluEa,  Ala .'.'.'.'!  | 

The  following  differentials  over  the  rates  to  Atlanta,  Ga.: 

Classes 123456ABCDEHF 

Differentials...    3211110000000 

Ttuealoosa.  Ala 

The  same  rates  as  to  Columbus,  Miss.,  subject  to  the  lowest  com- 
bination as  a  maximum 

ValdoaU.Ga 1 

Waycron.  Ga f 

The  same  rates  as  to  Albany,  Ga.,  but  not  in  excess  of  the  actual 
combination  through  South  Atlantic  PorU 

Slight  variations  in  some  of  the  classes  may  be  noted. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  ordered  read- 
justments in  interstate  rates  and  the  bases  have  not 
been  revised  in  accordance  therewith.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  carriers  have  held  the  readjustments 
in  abeyance  until  the  effect  of  the  compliance  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  order  as  to  the 
I)etition  of  these  carriers  to  violate  the  fourth  section 
of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  can  be  determined  In 
such  cases,  however,  a  modification  of  the  differentials 
to  accord  with  the  existing  rates  is  all  that  will  be 
necessary. 
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Although  the  rates  to  quite  a  number  of  other  base 
and  common  points  of  the  South  are  constructed  in  the 
same  way  as  to  the  points  indicated  in  Table  31^  it  has 
seemed  desirable  to  arrange  these  alphabetically  in  a 
separate  table  rather  than  to  include  them  in  Table  31. 
Accordingly,  in  Table  32  will  be  found  a  list  of  such 
points;  also  the  base  rate  that  is  to  be  applied  in  each 
case.  Assuming,  for  example,  that  it  is  desired  to 
construct  the  rates  to  New  Decatur,  Ala.,  Table  32  indi- 
cates that  the  Huntsville  basis  is  to  be  applied; 
referring  to  Table  31,  we  find  that  the  rates  to  Hunts- 
ville are  to  be   constructed  2   cents  per   100  pounds 


TABLE  32 

Othbb  Common  Points  Taking  tre  Same  Bases  of  Ratrs  as 
Those  to  Points  Shown  in  Table  31 


From  New  York, 

N.  Y., 

Apply  Samb  Rates 

AS 

TO 

8hown  in  Table  31 

TO 

Alabama  City 

.:..,Ala. 

Gadsdea 

..Ala. 

Albany 

Ga. 

Americus.,. ., ., 

.  ..Ga. 

AmericUB- ...  * 

Columbus.  •  - 

■ 

A^lmn 

Athens 

Macon ..... 

m 

u 

Atlanta 

■ 

Attalla _ 

.....Ala. 

,   Ala, 

Avondale 

« 

Bessemer , . 

d 

a 

il 

Boy  ce . 

Tenn. 

Chattanooga* , , , 

.Term 

Boyles 

Ala. 

Birmingham. 

..Ala. 

CartersviUe 

Ga. 

Eoiae 

.,.Ga, 

Cedartown .  , 

it 

m 

• 

Chattahoochee 

M 

Atlanta. . .. , 

m 

Citico , 

Tenn. 

Chattanooga* 

.Tenn. 

Cordele 

Ga. 

Americus 

...Ga. 

Dalton , . . 

a 

Atlanta 

Eufaula 

• 

Dawson 

a 

..Al». 

Decatur 

Ala. 

Ga. 

Huntaville 

m 

Dublin 

HawkinsvUle 

,..Ga. 

East  Birmingham . , » « 

.....Ala. 

Birmingham 

.Ala. 

East  Point 

Ga. 

Atlanta.  .♦,.,..,,,.*. 

.  ..Ga. 

Elbertoa, , 

u 

« 

Ensley , ., . 

Ala. 

u 

Birmingham 

..Ala. 

Eufaula 

Columbus •,»»•• 

•  .*Ga- 

Fitzgerald , 

Albany 

« 

Florence 

Ala. 

HimtsvUle. 

..Ak. 

J 
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TABLE  32— Continutd 

Othib  Common  Points  Taking  thb  Samb  Basbs  of  Ratsb  as 
Those  to  Points  Shown  in  Table  31 


From  Nbw  York,  N.  Y., 

TO 


Apply  Same  Rates  as 
Shown  in  Table  31  to 


Ft.  McPherson Ga. 

Gainesville ** 

Gate  City Ala. 

Graaselli ** 

HapeviUe Ga. 

Hamman Tenn. 

Harriman  Jet " 

Hawkinsville Ga. 

Irondale Ala. 

Jasper * 

LaGrange Ga. 

Lindale " 

Milledgeville * 

New  Decatur Ala. 

North  Binningham ** 

Oxmoor " 

Ozark « 

Pratt  City « 

Quitman Ga. 

Rome " 

Ruffner Ala. 

Sheffield ** 

State  Farm Ga. 

Thomas Ala. 

Thomasville Ga. 

Tifton « 

Tuscimibia Ala. 

Vienna ** 

Washington " 

West  Point " 

Wheeling « 

Woodlawn ** 

Woodward * 


Atlanta GaJ 

a  « 

Birmingham Ala. 

Atlanta Ga. 

Chattanooga* Tenn. 

Macon Ga. 

Birmingham Ala. 

Cordova €ra. 

Atlanta * 

Rome • 

Macon * 

Huntsville Ala. 

Birmingham * 

a  a 

Dothan • 

Birmingham • 

Albany Ga. 

Atlanta • 

Birmin^am Ala. 

HuntsviUe * 

Macon Ga. 

Birmingham Ala. 

Albany Ga. 

n  a 

Huntsville Ala. 

Cordele * 

Elberton • 

Opelika Ala. 

Birmingham " 


HDhio  River  combination  not  to  be  exceeded. 

higher  than  the  original  standard  rates  to  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  which  are  shown  in  Table  33.  Adding  this  dif- 
ferential to  the  various  classes  gives  the  following  as 
the  rates  currently  applicable  to  ^ew  Decatur,  Ala. : 


Classes 
Rates  .. 


12       3466ABCDEHF 
116  100    88    75    62    61    38    60    42    41    60    70    82 


In  Table  33  are  given  the  rates  currently  in  effect 
from  New  York  to   the  more  important  base  points 
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throughout  the  South  applicable  in  connection  with  the 
rail-and*water  routes*  In  connection  with  this  feature 
of  the  treatise,  however,  attention  is  directed  to  the 
unsettled  condition  of  rates  in  this  territory;  in  case  of 
the  actual  use  of  these  rates,  they  should  be  confirmed 
by  inquiry  through  interested  lines. 

TABLE  33 

General  Adjustment  of  Rail-and- Water  Rates  from  New 
York,  N,  Y.,  to  Southern  Common  Points 


From 

New  Yohk,  N.  Y., 

To 


Rateb  in  Cents  per  100  Pounds  Except 
AS  Noted 


2      3     4 


5    6ABCDEHF« 


Albany,  Ga 

Americus,  Ga . . . . . 

Anniaton,  Ala 

Atlanta,  Ga.' 

«i  a 

Augusta,  Ga 

Birmingham,  Ala , , 
Chattanooga,  Tenn 
Coltimbufl,  Ga. . . . 
Columbus,  Miss. . . 
Cordjele,  Ga .  .  . , . . 

Cordova.  Ala 

Demopoua,  Ala. . . 
Dothan,  Ala ...,,, 

Elberton,  Ga 

Eiifaula,  Ab 

Gadflden,  Ala 

Hawk  ins  ville,  Ga. . 
Hunteville,  Ala.  .  .  . 

Macon,  Ga 

Montgomery,  Ala. . 

Opelika,  Ala 

Rome,  Ga . , 

Selma,  Ala.  ...... 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala » . , 


93  83 

93  83 

98  86 

98  86 

93  83 

81  70 

98  86 

93  83 

93  83 

120  102 

93  83 

118  102 

103  90 

105  92 

93  83 

93  83 

98  86 

91  81 

100  88 

91  81 

95  84 

95  84 

93  83 

95  84 

120  102 


68  56 
68  56 
73  60 
73  60 
68  56 
58  47 

73  60 
68  56 
68  56 
83  70 
68  56 
78  66 

74  61 
77  65 
68  56 

68  56 
73  60 
66  55 

75  62 
66  55 

69  67 
69  67 

68  66 

69  67 
83  70 


44  36 
44  36 
49  36 
49  36 
44  36 
37  28 
49  36 
44  36 
44  36 
58  52 
44  36 
52  48 
49  40 
61  42 
44  36 

44  36 
49  36 
43  34 
51  38 

43  34 

45  36 
45  36 

44  36 

45  36 
58  51 


48  40  39 
48  40  39 
48  40  39 
48  40  39 
48  40  39 
42  32  31 
48  40  39 
48  40  39 
48  40  39 
68  47  47 
48  40  39 
53  45  41 

52  44  40 

53  45  44 
48  40  39 
48  40  39 
48  40  39 
47  35  34 
50  42  41 

47  35  34 

48  40  39 
48  40  39 
48  40  39 
48  40  39 
56  47  42 


58  60  7B 
58  60  78 
58  68  78 
58  6S  78 
58  60  78 
43  54  61 
58  68  78 
58  60  7S 
58  60  78 
61  74  M 
58  60  78 

61  70  82 

62  67  80 
64  76  88 
58  60  78 
5S  60  78 
68  68  78 
52  68  68 

60  70  82 
52  58  68 
58  68  78 
58  68  78 
58  60  78 
58  68  78 

61  65  88 


'Governed  by  the  Southern  Clasaification. 

'Per  barrel. 

'These  rated  are  known  as  the  original  or  standard  ratee  and  are  not  appB* 
cable  on  traffic  to  Atlanta.  They  are  reproduced  only  as  a  matter  of 
information. 
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(a)  Commodity  Rates 

In  Table  34  is  shown  a  representative  line  of  com- 
modity rates  applicable  from  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  via  rail-and-water  routes.  Bates  from  other 
points  of  origin  or  to  other  points  of  destination  are 
usually  arrived  at  by  adding  the  corresponding  class 
differential  to  the  base  rate  or  deducting  the  differential 
from  the  base  rate.  Thus,  assume  that  it  is  desired 
to  construct  the  rate  on  cement  to  Montgomery,  Ala., 
cement  (in  carloads)  being  classified  at  sixth  class  in 
the  Southern  Classification.  Reference  to  Table  31  indi- 
cates that  the  sixth-class  rate  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  is 
1  cent  per  100  pounds  higher  than  the  rate  to  Atlanta. 
Therefore,  the  rate  on  cement  would  be  made  by  adding 
1  cent  to  the  Atlanta  rate,  producing  18  cents  as  the 
rate  applicable  to  Montgomery,  Ala. 

TABLE  34 
CoifMODiTT  Rates  fbom  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga. 


CoMiiODrnxs 


Rates  IN 

Cents 

PER  100 

Pounds 

Except  as 
Noted 


Agricultural  implements,  C.  L.,  min.  wt.  20,000  lbs.,  viz.: 
Com  planters,  cotton  choppers,  cotton  planters,  cultivators, 
field  rollers,  grain  drills,  guano  distributors,  harrows, 
plows,  potato  diggers,  potato  planters,  seed  sowers  (not 
nand),  stalk  cutters  (field),  transplanters,  and  parts 
thereof  when  shipped  in  carloads  with  implements  named 
Aqihalt  (arohaltum),  natural  or  by  product,  solid^  C.  L.,  min. 
wt.  40,000  lbs.,  and  liquid  other  than  pamt,  stain,  or 

yamish,  in  barrels  or  iron  drums,  min.  wt.  40^000  lbs 

Cement,  portland  or  natural,  in  barrels  or  sacks,  C.  L.,  min.  wt 

40,000  lbs 

Food  preparation,  vis.: 

Oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  rolled,  cracked,  crushed,  or  flaked 
wheat,  flaked  rye,  flaked,  rolled,  and  pearl  barley,  hominy 
grits,  and  flaked  hominy,  packed  or  in  oarrels,  kegs,  drums, 
naif  barrels,  or  in  cotton  or  gunny  sacks: 

C.  L 

L.C.L 


38 

27 
17 


33 
40 
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TABLE  34— ContiDued 
Commodity  Rates  from  New  York,  N*  Y.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga, 


GoUMODlTlSfi 


Iron  and  ateel  articles: 

Raikf  C.  L.,  min,  wt>  20  gross  ton,  per  gross  ton 

Railroad  track  material,  viz.: 

Cbaira,   cross  ties,   ctampa,   or  fastenings;   frog  fillings, 

frogs  nut  locks  and  snikes,  splice  bars,  switcn  chains, 

switches,  switch  stanaa,  tie  plates,  track  bolts,  track 

braces,  track  nut  a,  washers,  C.  L.,  per  gross  ton. . , . 

Leather  sole,  in  boxes,  rolla,  or  burlappcd  bales,  C.  C*  L* . . . . . 

Pil>e  sewer^  min.  wt.  oO,000  lbs 

Planter,  wall,  building,  moulding,  fancy,  and  decorating,  all 
kinds,  (mcluding  plaster  ot  parii?)  and  ground  g;>T>8Uin 
rock,  C.  L.^  min.  wt.  60,000  lbs.,  but  not  in  excess  of 

marked  capacity  of  car .,,..... 

Soap  and  washing  powders,  any  quantity 

Soap^  in  hoxesB  or  barrels,  agreed  to  be  of  value  of  not  exceeding 
5  cents  per  pound  and*so  expressed  in  bilk  of  ladingi 

C.  L.,  rain.  wt.  30,000  Ibe 

L-CL. , 

Starch,  C.  L.,  min.  wt.  30,000  lbs .... 

Tar  and  pitch,  C.  L.,  min.  wt.  40,000  lbs 

Wool,  C.  L .... 


RATSfinr 
Cents 
PKR  100  \ 

Except  as 
Noted 


744 


27 
30 


30 
30 
3d 
28 
6d 


4,    Adjustment  to  Points  Related  to  Atlakta,  Qa. 


The  important  cities  within  the  sub-territory*  of  the 
western  lines  are  Huntsville,  Florence,  Decatur,  Bir- 
mingham, Montgomery,  and  Selma.  These  cities  have 
adjustments  from  the  West  which  do  not  directly 
hinge  upon  the  corresponding  rates  to  Atlanta,  although 
the  rates  themselves  often  reflect  the  conditions  found  at 
the  latter  city. 

From  the  East,  however,  there  has  always  been  a 
definite  relationship  between  the  cities  just  spoken  of 

'Montgomery  Sub-Tern to^J^    See  Map  5,  Atlaa  of  TraflSc  M&pe. 


ft 
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and  Atlanta.  Thus,  for  example,  should  there  be  a 
reduction  in  the  first-class  rate  from  an  Ohio  Biver 
Crossing  or  a  Mississippi  River  Crossing,  or  from  one 
of  the  Eastern  Cities  or  Virginia  Cities  to  Atlanta  or 
to  any  other  important  jobbing  center  of  the  southeast, 
like  reductions  would  occur  at  practically  all  of  these 
terminal  cities,  which  would  be  followed,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained, by  reductions  at  nearly  all  other  destinations, 
local  or  junction. 

5.    Adjustment  at  Local  Pcnrr^ 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  the  southern 
rate  structure,  while  the  interested  carriers  have  gen- 
erally met  the  competitive  influences  as  they  existed  at 
common  points,  it  has  been  the  policy  to  hold  intermedi- 
ate points  or  local  points  on  a  somewhat  higher  basis 
than  that  which  applies  to  the  common  points,  the  rate 
from  the  base  point  being  employed  even  if  the  distance 
from  the  base  point  to  the  final  destination  be  greater 
than  from  the  local  point.  This  resulted  in  the  celebrated 
long-and-short-haul  clause,  in  regard  to  which  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  but  recently  announced 
its  decision.^  In  general,  this  decision  has  sustained  the 
policy  of  the  carriers,  although  prohibiting  the  con- 
tinuance of  rates  to  intermediate  points  which  are  on  a 
higher  basis  than  the  rates  to  the  common  points  plus 
the  local  rates  back  to  destination.  Concerning  this 
feature,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  an- 
other case,  stated  as  follows: 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  justification  of  the  basing- point 
system,  we  do  not  think  that  the  basing-point  system  itself 

•30  I.  C.  C.  Rep.,  163,  336. 
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necessarily  requires  that  joint  through  rates  over  long  distances 
to  local  or  noncompetitive  points  should  now  be  made  by  adding 
to  the  basing*point  rates  either  the  full  locals  or  high  differentials. 
Stated  in  other  words,  for  fear  of  misapprehension,  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  passing  upon  the  re^asonableness  of 
the  local  rates  from  the  various  basing  points  to  points  of 
ultimate  destLnation  when  apphed  to  local  service;  neither  do 
we  wish  to  be  understood  as  condemning  the  application  ol 
differentials  lower  than  such  locals  in  the  making  of  joint  through 
rates  beyond  or  intermediate  to  such  basing  points;  what  we 
do  say  is:  that,  in  the  making  of  joint  through  rates  on  long- 
distance traflSc,  to  local  or  noncompetitive  points,  the  differ- 
entials  above  the  rates  to  the  basing  points  should  bear  some 
reasonable  relation  to  the  total  distances  involved;  and  that 
where  the  long-haul  traffic  to  local  stations  is  meager  these 
differentials  may  perhaps  be  higher  than  otherwise  they  would 
be.* 


Inasmuch  as  the  Commission's  order  in  regard  to 
the  fourth  section  violations  in  this  territory  affects 
principally  the  local  points  throughout  the  South,  con- 
siderable attention  should  be  given  to  it  with  respect 
to  such  points  as  are  discussed  in  this  chapter.  Al- 
though this  order,  which  is  reproduced  in  substance 
in  Appendix  A  of  these  treatises,  will  cause  some  depar- 
ture from  the  present  basis,  indicated  in  Table  35,  it 
has  seemed  desirable  to  give  the  basis  in  use  at  the 
present  time  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Some  time  may 
elapse  before  the  federal  order  can  be  complied  with 
and  (2)  an  understanding  of  the  present  method  of  rate* 
making  is  necessary  in  order  to  appreciate  the  full 
force  of  the  reduction  ordered. 

In  Table  35  is  given  the  present  basis  employed  id 
establishing  the  local  rates  to  some  of  the  divisions  of 
the  various  railroads  in  the  South. 

•28  I.  C.  C.  Rep.,  154,  172. 
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TABLE  35 
Basxs  fob  Rates  fbom  New  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  to  Local  Stations 

IN  SOUTHEASTEBN  TeBBITOBT 


To  iMmnoBDUTB  Points  Xocatbd  on  the  Followinq  Links 


Rati 
Basis 
Appu- 

CABLB 


AUsntio  Coast  Line  Raflroad: 

West  of  Sayannah  in  Georgia 

Local  stations  in  Alabama 

Central  of  Georgia  Railway: 

NiHth  of  Maoon,  Ga.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Chattanooga»  Tenn., 
and  west  of  Maoon  to  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  Eufaula,  Ala., 
and  between  Smithville,  Ga.^  and  Columbia,  Ala 

Between  Gordon,  Ga.,  and  Ck>ymgton,  Ga 

To  stations  between  Eufaula,  Ala.,  and  Montgomery,  Ala.; 
Columbus,  Ga.,  and  Hurtsboro,  Ala 

To  stations  between  Eufaula,  Ala.,  and  Osark.  Ala.,  and  between 
Cdumbus,  Ga.,  and  Andalusia,  Ala.;  Dothan,  Ala.,  and 
Lakewood,  Fla 

To  statioiis  between  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  Opelika,  Ala 

To  stations  between  Opelika,  Ala.,  and  Birmingham,  Ala 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway: 

Between  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Greenwood,  S.  C 

Southern  Railway: 

Between  Seneca,  S.  C,  and  Atlanta,  Ga..  including  Athens 
branch  and  between  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Cnattanooga,  Tenn, 

Between  Austell,  Ga.,  and  Birmingham,  Ala 

Between  Toccoa,  Ga.,  and  Elberton,  Ga 

To  other  intermediate  points 


Notel 
Note  2 


Notes 
Note  4 

Notes 


Notes 
Note? 
Notes 


Note  9 


Note  10 
Note  11 
Note  12 
Note  13 


Note  1.  The  rates  are  made  with  regard  to  those  to  the  junction  points, 
but  not  in  excess  of  the  combination  of  rates  to  and  from  the  ports.  The 
present-day  differences  as  compared  with  the  common  point  show  that  the 
rates  to  intermediate  pNoints  are  the  following  differentials  higher  than  the 
rates  to  the  junction  points: 

Classes 123466ABCDEHF 

Differentials....  9955442000660 

Note  2.  To  local  stations  on  the  same  railroad  in  Alabama,  the  rates  are 
the  following  differentiids  lugher  than  the  rates  to  Montgomery: 

Classes 123      4      5      6ABCDEHF 

Differentials  22  19  17    16    14    12    12    10    10     5     12    14    20 

Note  3.  To  local  stations  on  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway,  north  of 
Maoon,  Ga.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  west  of  Maoon,  Ga.. 
to  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  Eufaula,  Ala.,  and  between  Smithville,  Ga.,  and 
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Columbia,  Ala.,  rates  are  made  on  the  combination  but  not  to  exceed  a 
blanket  scale  of  rates,  which  is  not  greatly  in  excess  of  the  rates  to  the  more 
important  baaing  pointa. 

•Note  4*    The  rates  to  Covington,  Ga.,  are  maxima. 

Note  5.  Combination  rates  are  not  to  exceed  those  ctirren Uy  in  effeci 
to  Union  Springs,  Ala.  , 

Note  6.  Rates  are  not  to  exceed  the  following  diHerentials  over  the 
rates  to  Montgomery,  Ala,: 

Classes  ...123      4      6      6ABCDEHF 
DifTercntialB  22  19  17     16     14     12     12     10     10     5      12     14    20 

Note  7.    To  Btations  between  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  Opelika,  Ala,,  the  | 
rates,  prior  to  February  1,  1905,  were  on  the  Opelika  scale,  but  when  ths 
rates  to  Opelika  were  reduced  on  the  date  specified,  no  change  waa  made 
in  the  intermediate  rates. 

Note  8.  Rates  are  not  to  exceed  those  currently  in  effect  to  Sylacauga 
and  Childcisburg,  Ala. 

Note  9.  To  stations  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  between  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  and  Greenwood,  S.  C,  the  general  basis  was  the  same  as  that  to 
Atlanta,  but  when  the  rates  to  Atlanta,  which  became  effective  February  I, 
1905,  were  reduced,  no  change  was  made  in  the  rates  to  these  stations. 

Note  10,    Chattanooga  rates  in  effect  prbr  to  February    1,  1905,  «re 

maxima. 

Note  11.  The  rates  are  not  to  exceed  those  made  by  the  CeDtral  of 
Georgia  Railway  to  Leeds,  Ala. 

Note  12.  The  rates  are  the  following  differentials  higher  than  thfv 
Toecoa  rates : 

Classes 123456ABCDEHF 

Differentials...  444433     3      3     2V£2      3      4      B 

Note  13,    The  rates  are  made  on  the  lowest  combination. 


6,    CuRBENT  Rates  Illustrative  of  Pbesbnt 
Adjustment 

(a)  To  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Intermediate  Points 

Taking  the  route  formed  by  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railway  and  the  Southern  Railway  from  Bristol,  Tenu*- 
Va.,  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  rates  to  the  more  important 
points  as  well  as  to  some  of  the  local  points  are  indi- 
cated in  Table  36, 


u 
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TABLE  36 
C1.AS8  Rates  fhom  New  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  to  Memphis,  Tbnn., 

AND    InTEBMEDIATE  PoINTS 


Fbom 
New  Yobk,  N.  Y., 

TO 

Rates  in  Cents  per  100  Pounds  Except  as 
Noted 

Classes' 
1        2     3      456ABCDEHP 

Bristol,  Tenn.-Va.» 

Bluff  Oity,  Tenn 

9U    78  m  42  37  28 
110      96  78i  68  61  38  41  39  37  37  67  62  74 

100      86  70    66  48  40  43  46  39  38  68  62  77 

Johnston  City,  Tenn. 
C.  L 

L,C.L 

Morristown,  Tenn 

110      96  80    60  63  40  43  46  39  38  68  62  77 
110      96  80    62  66  48  43  46  39  38  68  62  77 
100      86  70    66  48  40  36  40  36  36  48  66  72 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Huntsville,  Ala 

106      93  83    68  66  44  36  48  40  39  68  60  78 
116    100  88    76  62  61  38  60  42  41  60  70  82 

Decatur.  Ala 

116    100  88    76  62  61  38  60  42  41  60  70  82 

Huntsville,  Ala 

Corinth,  Miss 

116    100  88    76  62  61  38  60  42  41  60  70  82 
138     120  98    76  63  62  62  62  46  46  61  72  92 

Middleton,  Tenn 

141     121  97    72  60  61  62  62  46  46  61  72  92 

Grand  Junction,  Tenn .... 
Memphis,  Tenn.* 

141     121  97    71  69  60  60  60  46  44  69  71  91 
100      86  66    46  38  32 

NashviUe,  Tenn..* 

Clarksville,  Tenn.»< 

91      78  60    42  36  31 
101      88  70    60  44  39 

Kjovemed  by  the  Southern  Classification,  except  as  noted. 

•Per  barrel. 

*Qoyemed  by  the  Official  Classification. 

^eamtrack  delivery. 

It  will  be  observed  from  Table  36  that  the  rates  to  a 
number  of  the  intermediate  points  exceed  the  rates 
to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  most  distant  point  on  this 
selected  route.  The  rates  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  however, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  competition  of  the  northern 
and  southern  transportation  routes  for  traffic  oriffinat- 
ing  at  or  destined  to  points  in  Trans-Missouri  Territorj% 
In  order  to  compete,  it  is  necessary  that  the  southern 
routes  have  substantially  the  same  rates  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  as  their  northern  rivals.  As  explained 
in  the  treatise  devoted  to  the  construction  of  freight 
rates  in  Western  Territory,  to  points  in  Arkansas,  OkU- 
homa,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
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Memphis  is  conceded  a  differential  under  the  estab- 
lished St.  Louis  rates,  which  in  some  cases  entirely 
offsets  the  difference  between  the  rates  from  the  East 
to  Memphis  and  the  rates  to  St,  Lonia.  The  basing 
rates  from  New  York  and  Boston  to  St.  Louis  are  on 
the  117%  scale  in  so  far  as  class  rates  are  concerned, 
as  explained  in  the  treatise  devoted  to  rate  construction 
in  Official  Classification  Territory. 

{&)  To  Jacksonville,  Fla,,  and  Intermediate  Points 

Table  37  sets  forth  the  rates  currently  in  effect  from 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  to  stations  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Bailroad. 


TABLE  37 

Rates  fbom  New  York  to  Stations  on  the  Atiantic  Coast 

Line  Railroad  from  Goldsboro,    N*  C,  to 

Jacksonville,  Fla*,  Inclusive 


I 


From 
New  York,  N.  Y., 

TO 

Rates  in  Cents  fer  100  Pounm 
Except  as  Noted 

Claesee' 
I      23456AB      CDE     HF» 

Goldaboro,  N.  C 

S4  73  61  47  41  32  28  33    32  29  41     47  02 

Wilmmgton,  N,  C 

63  52  43  36  28  19  16  16     16  14  28    29  28 

Sclma,  N«d .,.,.... 

84  73  61  47  41  32  28  33    32  29  41     47  62 

Dunn,  N.  C. 

91  80  67  53  46  36  29  35    34  31  46    53  66 

Fayetteeville.  N- C 

Pembroke,  N.  C 

91  80  67  53  43  30  28  24    23  20  43     43  44 
98  87  74  60  50  39  31  36J  36  31  51}  60  W 
98  87  74  60  50  39  31  36|  36  31  51     60  66 
98  87  74  60  50  39  31  36|  36  31  51     60  66 

BenQcttaviUe,  S.  C 

Biifnt^,  fin,,, . 

Columbia,  B.C. , 

96  81  70  58  47  37  28  42    32  31  43    54  61 

Oraneebure.  8.  C 

98  87  74  60  50  39  31  36i  36  31  514  60  66 
72  60  60  35  29  25  25  23    23  23  32     32  46 

Charlestoii,  S,  C 

Denmark,  S*  C * . . . 

98  87  74  60  50  39  31  364  36  31  514  60  66 

Barnwell,  S»  C 

98  91  76  62  53  44  31  40}  36  34  5U  60  66 

98  91  76  62  53  44  31  40i  33  34  511  60  60 

106  93  79  65  51  45  35  40    31  30  49    63  61 

Allendale,  S.  C 

Yemaeeee.  8.  C , . 

Beaufort,  8.  C 

72  60  50  35  29  25  25  23    23  23  32     32  46 

Jacksonville!  Fla* 

75  63  53  37  81  27  27  25    25  25  34    34  50 

^GoTemed  by  the  Bouthem  Claselfication 
'Per  barrel. 
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TABLE  38 

Class  Rates  via  Rail  and  Wateb  from  Nbw  Yobk,  N.  ¥•,  to 
Stations  on  the  Southehh  Railwat,  thb  Webtbbn 
Railway  of  Alabama^  amd  thb  LomsTnojc 
&  Nashvit^le  Rajuioad  from  Dan- 
ville, Va.,  to  Mobile^  Ala, 


Fbom 

N»w  York,  N,  Y., 

To 


High  Point,  N.  C 

Lexington,  N,C i 

Saliflbury,  N.  C. f 

Harmburg,  N,C*,.  j 
Charlotte,  N,  C...   ..  f 

Belmont,  N.  C... .... 

Gastonia,  N,  C. ...... . 

Kin^  MountaiBL  N,  C, . 

Blacltsburg,  8.  C . . . 

Gaff ney,  S.  C 

Cowpens,  8.  C _ 

Spaitanburg,  S.  C  , ,  _ 

Duncaiij  S.  U , 

Greenville,  S.C........ 

Liberty,  a  C 

Seneca^S.  C, 

Madison,  S,  C 

Toccoa,  Ga 

Cornelia,  Ga -  - .  f 

Bellton^Ga f 

G&ineBTiHe^  Gft 

Buford,  Ga .,,,..,,..  1 
Suwanee,  Ga.  .,..*_  I 

DunwoodVt  Ga 

Atknta^Ga.... 

Madra»r  Ga, .......... 

Newnan.  Ga. 

8t  Charles,  Ga,__... 
l^Grange.  Ga ...,,,.., 
Gabbettiille,  Ga . . . ,  _  . 
W«t  Point,  Ga _...._ 

C^iBieta^  Ga. 

Opdika,  Ak 

Kotaadgii,  Ala. 

FrnalJK  Ak. 

,Ak 


Rates  m  Csnts  fir   IOQ  Pomma  Exctrr 
AS  NoTsn 


ClaMea> 
4    IS    6    A   B    C 


D    B  H    F« 


89  78  65  51  4«  35  29  35  34  29  15  63  69 
91  SO  er  53  46  36  20  35  34  SI  46  53  66 

91  SO  67  53  46  36  29  35  34  31  16  63  66 


103  92 

103  92 

103  92 

103  92 

107  101 

112  98 

114  98 

114  98 

114  98 

114  98 

114  98 

114  98 

114  98 


79  65 

79  65 
79  65 
79  65 
83  67 
m  70 
86  73 
86  73 
86  73 
m  73 
86  73 
86  73 
86  73 


54  43 
54  43 
54  43 
$4  43 

56  51 
58  49 
60  49 
60  49 
60  49 
60  49 
60  49 
60  49 
60  49 


33  39  39 
33  39  39 
33  39  39 
33  :i9  39 

35  45  39 

36  47  40 
36  48  40 
30  48  40 
36  48  40 
36  48  40 
313  48  40 
36  48  40 
36  48  40 


32 
36 
38 
39 
39 
39 
39 
39 
39 

m 
m 


64  66 
54  66 
54  66 
54  66 
68  70 

m  m 

m   68 

68  m 
m  m 
m  m 

68  6M 
58  611 

58  m 


114  98  86  73  60  49  36  48  40  39 
105  93  83  68  56  44  36  48  40  39 
114  98  86  7S  60  49  36  48  40  39 


lis  102 
105  93 
131  116 
125  111 
127  113 
105  93 
120  106 
lOe  95 
1.^  lir, 


90  77  63 

83  68  6« 
104  87  71 

98  81  6? 

101  84  m 

m  m  m 

94  77  r^i 

84  m  67 

Uf2  kf,   71 


52  39 
44  36 
56  48 

54  46 

55  47 
44  ?A 
61  42 
4fi  m 


h\  4%\  41 

48  40  m 

m  47 t  4»| 

66  4H  4^1 

m  47 t  45 

48  40  m 

m   44 1  4'/| 

48  ¥\  m 

ft  I  4ti  47 


I'-Fj  VO      <M   ITV   ttt    VP  mf  in   '$*f  9919 

133  lis  105  87  72  5^  48  ^i  4^  47 

113  127  112  91  76  61  51  65  51  4^ 

108  95  84  69  57  45  1)6  48  4/1  m 


75 
75 
78 
75 
76 
76 
78 
78 
78 
78 
7M 
7H 
78 


68  68  7N 

68  no 

68  68 


^Gowmtdhy  the  gogtbettt  Chmjfimthn. 
*PerbaReL 
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In  the  route  selected  for  Table  37  the  inflaenee  of 
water  competition  is  felt  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
in  the  other  routes,  owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  thii 
route  to  the  coast  ports.  The  rates  to  the  first  inland 
point  shown  therein,  viz.,  Qoldsboro,  N.  C,  exceed  the 
rates  applied  to  the  most  distant  point,  viz.,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla, 

(c)  To  GentUly,  La.,  and  Intermediate  Points 

In  Table  38  we  note  a  gradually  ascending  scale  of 
rates  to  local  points  until  Montgomery,  Ala.,  is  reached. 
This  scale  is  broken  into  at  frequent  intervals  by  lower 
rates  to  common  points,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  repre* 
sentative  of  any  route  that  might  be  selected  in  this 
territory. 

Upon  reaching  Montgomery  the  publication  of 
through  rates  is  discontinued  and  a  combination  basis 
is  autliorized.  In  so  far  as  this  territory  is  concerned* 
the  authorized  combination  is  on  Pensacola,  Pla.,  Mobile, 
Ala.,  Montgomery,  Ala,,  Nashville,  Tenn,,  or  Louisville, 
Ky.,  whichever  produces  the  lowest  basis.  The  rates 
to  these  base  points  from  New  York  are  as  indicated 
in  Table  39. 

TABLE  39 
Basing  Rates  from  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to  SotrrHERN  Points 


From 

New  York, 

N.  Y..  TO       1 

RATEa 

100  PouKDs  Except  ab  Notxd 

1       2 

3      4      5 

Classes 
6ABCDEHF* 

Montgomery*, . , 
Louiaville*, ..... 

Mobile* 

NaatiTille> 

Vtenaaeok* 

108  95 
76    65 

100  85 
91  7S 
75    65 

84    69    57 
50    35    30 
69    54    46 
60    42    36 
55    45    40 

45    36    4S    40    39    58    68    78 

25 

39 

31 

35 

»Per  barrel, 

Kloyemed  by  the  Southern  ClaflriEoatioii. 

■GoTcmed  by  the  Offici&l  ClJusificftUoa. 


SOCIHEASISXK  IXSSITOKT 


ICS 


Takfa^  same  erf  tiie  represMUiiw  pcnnts  ob  Ite 
JndJqdaJ  in  TUUe  40  betfnecB 
Xew  Orleazis.  Ta  ,  tin*  ¥Asmcr  rsfca  are 
indieated  in  T^iA^  39. 


cqn^Ksed  as  is 


TABLE  40 
ABBRaAST  AajimifiarT  td  larrEziaa  AT^taiWi,  Mssissim, 


S4S«ABODEHr> 


l{«^fi»T««4S7<7M40;7     SM4SM 

lI39fi76<<S       S««10 
T572<X«41MaSttJ0    M»f740 


P«t 


210K>7S«S«0M4S$1SS  SSISIM 
«ft&S4»tt»»aMlS  1SSI»« 
*»  2S  a  1»  U  17  17  17  11  .  t  17  17  SS 
«..,-. »  SO  »  SI 


»«lM»a4SS7«3M 

4«4i»ssassu   isnnst 


fiO  u  < 


i:o»7s«saoMasiM  ssmm«8 

1     Sft5044»Maaai7  14»»M 

{     411SSia09SMMMlS  lOMMM 

9»S3«Sa0S5  514490S7  M5145M 

S«  4«  43  »  n  SI  SI  SI  17  14  31  31  34 


i 

LowTilk.K7 

liobae.A]A 

KMk^i31e.T«Ba... 
Frirnk.  Fl> 

113»37Se76;S56545834     275S58e6 
S5  47  43S7«a030a0ie     13  303033 
61  44  39  34  31  »»»  15     13  »  »  30 

lG8S5M6156a495S2S    34a4960 
SI  44  39  34  31  »»»  15     13  39  39  90 

FloflMteNi.  Ala 

hamtwm^Kj 

Mobae.A]A 

MoBtcoBerr.Ala... 
XaabTOlB.Teaa.... 
ProMcnli.  FIa 

113  9378676356465830    36495860 
4337333037353535  13     10  353534 
5850443934333333  17     14  333334 

102  8566  615650434838     3444  41  56 
35  30  37  33  33  31  31  31  13     10  31  31  34 

P«rdklo.AU 

hamwiOtt,  Ky 

Mobile.  AU 

N«riiTine,Toai.... 

113  93  78  67  60  54  44  57  39     35  47  58  58 

S3  37  34  21  30  19  19  19  11       9  19  19  33 

102  8566  615348404637     34433954 

HnrrieuM.  AU 

LoaisTille.  Ky 

Mobile,  AlA 

NMhTiDe.  Tenii 

110  9278635346364935    33395850 
30  17  15  IS  13  11  11  11     7       7  11  11  14 
95  806655  45  40333833    3334  31  46 

Bilozi.  Mi« 

LooisTiUe.  Ky 

Mobile.  AlA 

NewOrleeiie.Le... 
NMhTiDe.  Tenn. . . . 

102  85  74  58  47  41  81  43  37|  35  34  39  55 

29  25  23  19  18  17  17  17  11       9  17  17  33 
29  25  22  19  18  17  17  17  11       9  17  17  33 
104  88  70  61  51  46  88  S3  33     18  40  87  41 

GMtiUy.  L* 

LouisriUe.  Ky 

NMbville.  Tenn 

NewOrle*ne.Le... 

102  85  74  58  47  41  81  43  37|  35  84  39  55 

837S645040S537SS3S     18  3936  41 
13  10    9876665      566     10 

iCcfrerned  by  tbe  Soutbern  Cleanficetion. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  at  Catoma,  Ala.,  which  is  the 
first  station  outside  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  the  rates 
would  unquestionably  make  on  the  Montgomery  combi- 
nation,  whereas  at  Hurricane,  Ala.,  the  combination 
would  be  effected  hn  Mobile.  It  should  be  understood, 
in  this  connection,  that  if  a  shipment  were  destined  to 
Hurricare  and  the  rate  made  on  the  Mobile  combina- 
tion, it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  carrier  actually 
to  transport  the  goods  to  Mobile  and  back  again.  At 
intermediate  points,  such  as  Fort  Deposit,  Georgiana, 
or  Flomaton,  Ala.,  the  combination  may  be  made  on 
either  Montgomery  or  Mobile. 

niustrative  of  the  various  combinations,  the  accom- 
panying map  shows  the  method  of  determining  the  first- 
dass  rail-and-water  rates  from  New  York  to  Flomaton, 
Ala.^  via  Mobile  and  Pensacola. 

On  the  other  hand,  due  to  differences  in  classification, 
it  may  be  possible  at  times  to  employ  the  Louisville, 
Nashville,  or  Mobile  combination  to  advantage  in  order 
to  defeat  any  of  the  other  combinations.  A  basis 
such  as  this  is  quite  complicated  and  necessitates  con- 
siderable figuring  to  determine  the  most  economical 
route. 

7.    Fourth  Section  Ordbbs 

The  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
affecting  the  points  touched  upon  in  this  chapter  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  B. 


CHAPTER  XI 

SOVTMTASTERN  TERRITORY— Contiiiii«id 

1.    Adjustment   feom   Eastern   Points   Other   Thak 

New  York 

In  contrast  with  other  North  Atlantic  Ports,  by  far 
the  greatest  volume  of  traiBc  destined  to  Southeastern 
Territory  originates  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  Snch 
being  the  ease,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  rates  from 
the  other  port  cities  be  made  with  reference  to  the  estab* 
lished  rates  from  New  York, 

(a)  From  Boston,  Mass,,  and  Providence,  U.  /. 


^ 


The  water-and-rail  rates  from  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
Providence,  R,  I.,  are  made  the  same  as  the  water-and- 
rail  rates  from  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to  all  destinations  ex- 
»  cept  Gainesville,  Qa.,  to  which  point  the  rates  are  held 
arbitrarily  5  cents  higher  on  each  class  than  the  New 
York  rates, 

A  representative  line  of  class  rates  applying  via  all  rail 
from  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Providence,  R*  L,  is  indicated 
in  Table  41.  The  route  selected  is  that  of  the  Southern 
Railway  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  the  Alabama  Great 
Southern  Railroad  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  and  the  Alabama 
&  Vieksburg  Railway  to  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  traversing 
the  central  portion  of  tlus  territory  and  thus  being  re- 
moved as  far  as  possible  from  the  effect  of  water  com- 
petition.   Nevertheless,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  rates 

16d 
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at  many  points  are  depressed  to  a  lower  level  than  those 
to  intermediate  points,  which  should  clearly  indicate  the 
compelling  nature  of  this  competition. 


TABLE  41 

Class  Rates  via  All  Rail  from  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
Pbovidence,  R.  I.,  TO  Points  in 

SOUTHEASTBRN^  TeRRITOBT 


Fwom  BowrcK,  Maw.* 

H4TW  rsc  Ccrra 

PEK 

100  P«ui*D«  ExcsPT  AM  NiyrwB 

TO 

Cimmfi 

1 

3 

I 

4 

^ 

6 

A 

B 

C 

O 

E 

E 

F^ 

BurffeM,  Va    ,  ^  i  >  * -  ^  _ 

m 

s» 

53 

44 

37 

30 

29 

37 

30 

39 

48 

DtBwiddie,  V», , 

73 

m 

AS 

5$ 
61 

46 
50 

88 
42 

31 
34 

SO 

32 

88 
41 

31 
34 

30 

33 

., 

50 

MekflDneT,  Vm .... 

50 

Albert*,  V». 

ha 

101 

73 

83 

m 

%2 

m 

75 

47 
52 

40 
45 
52 

33 

38 
40 

83 

37 
38 

37 
41 

43 

33 
S9 
41 

33 
35 
38 

40 

47 

66 

SBSslvS.  ..  

60 

73 

101 
101 
101 
101 
101 

m 

88 

m 

88 

75 
7S 
7^ 

76 
76 

TO 
60 

60 
60 
60 

£2 
52 
52 
52 
52 

42 
42 
43 
43 
43 

38 
38 

38 
38 
38 

48 
43 

43 
43 
43 

42 
43 
42 
43 
42 

39 
39 
311 
30 
30 

52 
53 
53 
53 
52 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

82 

Tar  River,'!?.  C. ........ 

83 

«l!;ifrl7k  n 

83 

HiUibom,  K*C  ..... ... 

83 

83 

HiBhPoiDi,N.C... 

loe 

03 

79 

64 

56 

45 

30 

45 

44 

39 

56 

55 

86 

LexiiLgtoii,  N.  C*.  , 

108 

05 

81 

66 

67 

46 

39 

45 

44 

41 

57 

66 

86 

Concord,  N.  C.  *....... . 

loa 

05 

81 

60 

57 

46 

30 

46 

44 

41 

67 

66 

86 

North  Cb»rlotte»  N.  C 

10S 

05 

81 

66 

57 

46 

39 

46 

44 

41 

57 

66 

86 

Ki^B  MQuntmln,  N.  G 

120 

107 

03 

7a 

65 

53 

43 

49 

40 

42 

65 

79 

95 

Bl»cksburit.  S.  C    .,..,. 

120 

107 

93 

78 

65 

53 

43 

40 

40 

46 

65 

7ft 

95 

Cowpen^.  S.  C .  .  , 

120 

lis 

Oft 

S3 

60 

50 

46 

57 

60 

4fi 

69 

81 

OS 

8t>arti.oburgt  8.  C . 

131 

113 

100 

86 

71 

50 

46 

5S 

50 

40 

60 

81 

98 

131 

113 

100 

86 

71 

59 

46 

58 

50 

40 

6ft 

81 

98 

BcDecA^  B.  C , 

131 

113 

IDO 

86 

71 

50 

46 

59 

50 

40 

m 

81 

ft8 

TottKi^  G^. .  .^  ,..,»,... . 

lai 

135 
117 

113 
117 

103 

100 
105 
92 

80 
90 
76 

71 
74 

62 

69 
62 
49 

46 
49 
41 

5S 
61 
53 

60 

52* 

45 

40 
51 
44 

60 

72 
64 

81 
85 
68 

OA 

Dunwoody^  Os.  ..,...,., 

103 

AtlMta,  G». 

8i 

FTe^matn,  Ga .  ....,, 

143 

12a 

107 

01 

74 

60 

47 

50 

51 

40 

72 

86 

100 

AnnJjitoQp  AL*. - 

126 

108 

95 

81 

66 

54 

41 

53 

45 

44 

64 

76 

88 

Pill  City<  Al* . [ 

H2 

127 

123 

108 

107 
05 

01 
81 

74 
66 

60 
54 

47 
41 

50 
53 

51 
45 

50 
44 

73 
64 

86 
76 

100 

Binninehatzi,  AJa.  .._...    < 
Blick  Creek,  Al* , 

88 

l.'iS 

133 

lift 

0& 

SI 

66 

53 

66 

52 

5l| 

78 

m 

103 

Coetond^le,  Atft. 

161 
150 

138 
130 

120 
111 

100 
01 

83 
76 

6«i 

63 

55 
56 

62 
61 

51 
52 

40 

47 

74 
67 

75 
73 

98 

TiucaJooflA,  Aki  * 

HiiU.  AU 

171 

147 

126 

104 

88 

72 

All 

66 

53 

51*  781 

»0 

103 

Akron,  AI*, ,.., 

160 

155 

124*103 

88 

714 

56 

68 

58 

53 

81 

83 

106 

MHTlure.  AU........... 

157 

143 

123 

loa 

87 

71 

6L 

69 

55 

54 

SO 

86 

108 

Boliflee,  Ala.  .  .  . .. ... 

161 

1&5 
HO 
143 

13g 
133 
12§ 
123 

no 

115 
111 
107 

90 
96 
93 
90 

84 
SI 
78 
75 

681 
66 
63* 
61 

69 
57 
55 

48 

67 
65 
63 
61 

53 
51 
49 
50 

52*  77* 
51     75 
40*  72* 
48     70 

80 

90 
87 
84 

105 

Epw,  At» 

102 

LmogatoD*  Ala, .  .  . , , 

00 

Yojk,  Ala 

06 

Kewancc,  Mi» ,  -  , 

137 

MS 

103 

87 

72 

68i 

51 

59 

48 

46*  69* 

81 

93 

EubkIL  Miss    . 

120 

111 

97 

82 

67 

£5 

47 

65 

47 

44 

65 

76 

88 

Meridian,  Mlm.  .  . 

Hi 

IGO 

OS 
148 

86 
122 

73 
95 

60 
S2 

49 
70 

41 

58 

4S     40 
68)   5i 

30 
51 

58 
71 

68 
95 

78 

Hickory.  MiSi.  ,,........ 

107 

Nfwtoa,  Min , ., 

134 

115 

101 

83 

69 

55 

46 

53 

5i« 

44 

70 

80 

80 

lAkOi  Nli«    ............ 

leo 

143 
148 

122 
122 

08 
98 

S2 
82 

70 
70 

58 
58 

58 
58 

5S 
58 

51 

51 

71 
71 

07 
97 

107 

Morton.  Miw 

107 

Frankfort.  Mia*.  .... 

124 

log 

03 

83 

71 

64 

57 

53 

48 

46 

60 

85 

*S 

Bolton,  Mij«.  ..,,...,... 

1.^2 

im 

114 

00 

74 

65 

56 

56 

54 

40 

66 

90 

103 

B«echwwd,  Mlm 

lft2 

130 

Ul 

00 

74 

64 

65 

66 

64 

40 

66 

88 

103 

Vlflkiburf .  MiH 

lie 

OS 

78 

61 

50 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

60 

61 

m 

iGoverned  by  the  Southern  ClaaaiBcation. 
«Per  barrel. 
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^H          It  will  be  recalled  that  at  Vicksburg  is  felt  not  only    ^^ 
^^       the   actual  competition   of  the   Mississippi   Biver   but        1 
^L       also  that  of  the  rail-and-water  rates,  which  are  made       1 
^H       in  eonJBnction  with  the  ocean  steamship  lines  serving        1 
^H       the  ports  of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.                              ^M 

^^^^M              {b)  From  Interior  New  England  Points                ^H 

^^^^^     Although  the  greatest  part  of  New  England  Terri-       1 
^H       tory  is  given  the  flat  Boston  or  Providence  rates,  there        1 
^H       are  still  many  points  which  are  adjusted  arbitrarily   ^M 
^H       with  relation  to  the  rates  currently  in  effect  from  Bo8-  ^M 
^H       ton  or  Providence,     In  Table  42  are  indicated   some    ^1 
^^       of  these  points  and  the  basis  that  is  to  be  applied  in       1 
^^^       constructing  through  rates  therefrom,                               ^M 

^H                                                 TABLE  42                                             ^M 

^^m       Bases  for  Rates  from  Interior  Nev^  England  Pointb  to       1 
^^M                            Points  in  Soutueastcrn  Territory                        ^J 

^^^^1                To    Pot1«Tfl    tN    SotTTH- 
^^^H                   BAflTBBlf  TeRaiTOflT 

Rati  Baau  ArrucABtM                                   ^^H 

H                  AddiioD  Jet..  N.  Y 

BofltoQ  rates  plus  tbe  foUowUiM  diff«r«nti»la: 

ClMse*.....,.     1      2345QABCDEH      W 
Ihererentiftli .  ,    11     68775565677     10 

H                  Alburgb*  Vt..... ,. 

CI«MM.. 133     4     56ABCDEH      T 

Differemiali..     664333223233       4 

^^B            Aw.^u^  q.^ 

Boston  rmtet  pliu  lb*  foUowiog  diflr<!reatt«Lla: 

Clmmm lS3     4S6ABCDSBy 

DiCTerentUli,  .    10  14  It     0     7     5     5     5     5     6     7    •     10 

AcmooUl,  COOD 

Augustft,  Me 

On  pftp«r  ftdd  to  Bcwton  nim,  C.  L..  3t;  L.  C.  L.<  5| 

AtMftblo  Fork«.  N.  Y 

»pply  Mme  rmtes  m  from  Addiooo  Jet..  N.  Y. 

Hates  on  cotton  piece  goods  (rated  m%  fourth  elwt  ia  SvQtiMra     ^ 
ClwiiliQAiiQii)  are  I  cent  per  100  poiinds  higher  llutti  Bo»to«    ^^M 

Bw&A  MUU.  Me 

Oti  paper  add  to  Boston  raters,  C.  L..  71;  U  C.  L.»  ]0|                      ^^| 

Bddsiu.  VI 

On  marble  and  leraaite  Boston  rates  ftpply;  OA  Olbtf  llftAa    "^^H 
same  ratos  apply  as  from  LeieasiM'  J«t,«  Vl.                                        ■ 

1 
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TABLE  42— <3ontinued 

Bases  fob  Rates  fbom  Intebiob  New  England  Points  to 
Points  in  Southeastern  Territory 


To  POXMTS  nt  SOUTB- 
BABTBrnN  TbEBITOBT 

Ratb  Basub  Appucablb 

BeUowi  Falk.  Vt 

Boston  rates  p^vm  the  following  differentials: 

Classes 1     23466ABCDEH     F 

Differentials...  11    Q«12i  22222    2|1      4 

Center  Rutland,  Vt 

On  marble  and  granite  Boston  rates  apply;  on  classes  and 
other  commodities  same  rates  apply  as  from  Bellows  Falls. 

Boston  rates  plus  the  following  differentials: 

Classes 123456ABCDEHF 

Differentials..     664382222288      4 

Chiaholnui  Mills.  Me.... 

On  paper  add  to  Boston  rates.  C.  L..  4|:  L.  C.  L..  6} 

On  live  stock.  C.  L.,  1  cent  per  100  lbs.,  min.  %5  per  car; 
other  freight.  C.  L.  1  cent  per  100  lbs.,  min.  $3  per  car; 
L.  C.  L..  5  cents  per  100  lbs.  over  rates  from  Essex  Jct.«  Vt. 

OTC«Bfield.N.Y 

Boston  rates  plus  the  following  differentials: 

Qasses 1     23456ABCDEH     F 

Differentials..   10    86520000025      0 

QiWBwiBh.N.Y 

On  paper  Boston  rates  apply;  no  basis  for  rates  in  effect  on 

Lake  PUdd.  N.  Y 

Add  to  rates  shown  from  Addison  Jot..  N.  Y..  810   per  oar. 
min.  wt.  30.000  lbs.;  on  L.  C.  L.  traffic  add  the  foUowing 
differentials: 

Classes 123     466ABCDEHF 

DifferenUals.l2  11  10    876666678     12 

Joybridge.  Me 

On  paper  add  to  Boston  rates.  L.  C.  L..  6\;  C.  L..  4|;  no  basis 
for  other  rates 

Leieester  Jet..  Vt 

Boston  rates  plus  the  following  differentials: 

Classes 12     3456ABCDEH     F 

Differentials.  .12  11     8776666677     10 

Madison.  Me 

On  paper  add  to  Boston  rates.  C.  L..  6| ;  L.  C.  L..  14i 

Mechanic  Falls.  Me 

On  paper  add  to  Boston  rates.  C.  L..  5|;  L.  C.  L..  Hi 

^Jepeoot.  Me 

On  paper  add  to  Boston  rates.  C.  L..  3|:  L.  C.  L..  6} 

Ray  Brook.  N.  Y 

Add  to  rates  shown  to  Addison  Jot.,  N.  Y..  86  per  oar,  min. 
wt.  30.000  lbs.;  on  L.  C.  L.  traffic  add  the  following  dif- 
ferentials.* 

Classes 128      466ABCDEH     F 

Differentials   12  11  10    8     7    6    6    6    6    6    7    8     12 

IUvwiiWe.N.Y 

Boston  rates  plus  the  following  differentials: 

Classes 1      23456ABCDEH     F 

Differentials..    10    86620000026      0 

Shawmut,  Me 

On  paper  add  to  Boston  rates,  C.  L.,  6);  no  basis  for  rates 

It  will  be  observed  from  Table  42  that  not  a  few  of 
the  points  have   a  special   adjustment  affecting  only 
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shipments  of  paper  and  have  no  basis  for  the  construc- 
tion of  rates  on  classes  or  other  commodities.  The 
manufacture  of  paper  is  one  of  the  chief  industries 
of  the  states  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine; 
while  the  ordinary  run  of  traffic  would  feel  no  hardship 
in  the  absence  of  through  rates,  it  is  necessary  in  any 
given  competitive  line  of  trade  such  as  this  relatively 
to  adjust  the  rates  of  the  respective  mills  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  compete  with  one  another  for  trade  in 
competitive  districts. 

As  before  stated^  this  list  shows  only  a  few  points 
and  is  given  as  typical  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  tariff.  Again,  the  adjustments  indicated  in  this 
instance  are  applied  to  Southeastern  Territory  and 
when  traflSc  is  destined  to  points  in  Mississippi  Valley 
Territory,  Carolina  Territory,  Kentucky-Tennessee  Ter- 
ritory, the  basis  given  may  vary  for  each  adjustment. 
This  information  cannot  be  stated  in  a  general  way  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  publications  of 
the  carriers  for  the  basis  to  apply  from  such  inland 
points. 

(c)  From  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

To  all  destinations  in  Southeastern  Territory  east 
of  Chattanooga,  Birmingham,  Selma,  and  Montgomery, 
tlie  rates  from  Philadelphia  are  made  the  same  as  the 
New  York  rates  to  the  same  points. 

To  Chattanooga,  Birmingham,  Montgomery,  Selma, 
and  points  west  thereof,  the  rates  are  made  the  follow- 
ing  differentials  less  than  the  New  York  rates: 

Classea 123466ABCDEHP 

Differentials....  6     6    22222222224 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  rule  just  stated,  viz., 
the  class   rates   to   Anniston,   Ahi.,   are   the   nunimuin 
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oorroBponding  rates  to  the  Gadsden  group,  the  Birming- 
ham group,  Montgomery,  and  Sehna.  Thus,  the  rates 
from  Philadelphia  to  Chattanooga  would  be  construoted 
by  deducting  the  differentials  indicated  from  the  New 
York  rates  which  are  shown  in  Table  36,  the  results 
being  the  current  Philadelphia-Chattanooga  rates. 

(d)  From  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  basis  applied  from  Baltimore  differs  from  that 
from  Philadelphia  inasmuch  as  Baltimore  is  conceded 
differentials  under  the  New  York  rates  to  all  territory, 
and  rightly  so,  considering  its  distance  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Ports  and  Gateways.^ 

The  current  rates  to  Chattanooga,  Birmingham,  Mont- 
gomery, Selma,  and  points  west  thereof  are  made  the 
following  differentials  less  than  the  New  York  rates: 

Claaaes 123466ABCDEHF 

Differentiab. . . .  8833333333886 

To  other  destinations  in  Southeastern  Territory  the 
rates  are  made  the  following  differentials  less  than  the 
New  York  rates: 

Classes 123456ABCDEHF 

Differentiab....  6656433233330 

(e)  From  Suburban  Points 

Certain  receiving  stations  in  the  suburbs  or  in  the 
tighterage  limits  of  the  port  cities  are  accorded  the 
rates  assigned  to  the  port  city.  The  list  of  such  points 
varies,  however,  according  to  the  line  that  initiates 
the  traffic.  The  publications  of  the  interested  carriers 
should  be  consulted  for  this  information.     It  may  be 

^See  Traffic  Glossary. 
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stated,  however,  that  in  so  far  as  New  York  is  con- 
cerned, the  flat  New  York  rate  is  applied  from  all 
points  within  the  lighterage  limits  of  New  York  harbor. 

(/)  From  Interior  Eastern  Territory 


Interior  eastern  territory,  or  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ter- 
ritory, as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  defined,  for  the  ad- 
justmeot  of  rates  to  this  territory,  as  that  portion  of 
the  country  lying  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Toronto, 
Ontario,  through  Lewiston,  Niagara  Falls,  and  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  Erie,  Pa,,  to  Oil  City,  Pa,;  thence  via  the 
Allegheny  Valley  Railway  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  and  thence 
via  the  Ohio  River  to  Ironton,  Ohio,  but  not  including 
points  in  Buffalo-Pittsburgh  Territory  or  the  Eastern 
Port  Cities  and  their  respective  suburban  receiving  sta* 
tions. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  all- rail  rates  from  points  in 
this  territory  are  made  by  applying  the  Boston,  Ne 
Y'ork,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore  all-rail  rates,  in 
where  the  proportions  demanded  by  the  eastern  lines 
the  Potomac  and  the  Virginia  gateways  ^  are  the  same  as 
those  from  the  port  cities  named  to  the  same  gateways. 
From  points  taking  higher  proportions  than  those  from 
the  ports,  the  through  rates  are  as  much  higher  than 
those  from  the  ports  as  is  represented  by  the  difference 
in  the  proportions.  To  nearly  all  Alabama  destinations, 
the  combinations  on  the  Ohio  River  Crossings  are  not 
exceeded- 

To  illustrate  this  adjustment,  assume  the  points  oi 
origin  to  be  Reading  and  Harrisburg,  Pa,,  and  th#' 
destination  Bennetts\ille,  S.  C.  The  present  throQgli 
rates  from  Reading  and  Harrisburg  to  BennettsvUtey 
via  all  rail,  are  as  follows: 

*8ee  TVaffic  Glonuy. 


Neu 
casei^l 
tea  toH 
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1     23456AB     CDE     HF 

Throat  rates  from 

"Riiaiiiiur  to  Ben- 

nettsWiie 110  97  83  68  56  44  36  41)  41  36  57)  68  76 

Throui^  rates  from 

Hairisburg  to  Ben- 

iieltsviDe 104  91  77  64  52  40  32  37)  37  32  53)  64  68 

The  local  all-rail  rates  from  Beading  to  Norfolk  are 
as  follows: 


x^immm..    123456ABCDEHF 
Rates ...  52    45    35)  24    20    16    16    24    16    16    20    24    32 

These  rates  pins  the  local  rates  from  Norfolk  to  Ben- 
nettsville  produce  in  no  case  a  lower,  and  generally 
a  very  much  higher,  rate  than  that  obtained  under  the 
relative  adjustment  indicated  above.  Where  all-rail 
lines  op€f)rate  special  commodity  rates  from  Beading 
to  Norfolk  lower  than  the  all-rail  class  rates  referred 
to,  such  lower  special  commodity  rates,  when  added 
to  the  local  rates  from  Norfolk  to  Bennettsville,  pro- 
duce, in  some  cases,  lower  figures  than  the  through 
rates  referred  to  above. 

The  local  all-rail  rates  from  Harrisburg  to  Norfolk 
are  as  follows: 

daflses 12         3         4         5         6 

Rates 52        45        35)      24        20        16 

These  rates  are  governed  by  the  Official  Classifica- 
tion, while  the  rates  from  Norfolk  to  Bennettsville  are 
governed  by  the  Southern  Classification.  It  is  there- 
fore impracticable  to  combine  the  local  rates  to  Nor- 
folk with  the  local  rates  south  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference existing  in  the  two  classifications  in  the  ratings 
on  various  commodities.  The  rule  that  has  been 
adopted  in  Official  Classification  Territory,  however, 
for  the  assimilation  of  the  Southern  Classification  is 
as  follows: 
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Classes  A,  B,  G,  and  D  in  the  Southern  Classifica 
tion  are  equivalent  to  sixth  class  in  the  Official  Classi- 
^  flcation ;  Class  E  is  equivalent  to  fifth  class ;  Class  H  is 
equivalent  to  fourth  class ;  and  Class  P  is  equivalent  to 
twice  sixth  class  per  barrel. 

On  some  commodities  the  actual  combinations  would» 
no  doubt,  make  less  than  the  through  rates  constructed 
on  the  relative  adjustment  referred  to  above,  although 
the  general  lines  of  rates  on  actual  combinations  would 
undoubtedly  be  higher  than  the  through  all-rail  rates 
constructed  on  the  aforesaid  relative  adjustment.  It 
will  be  observed,  in  the  case  of  Reading  and  Harrisburg, 
that  these  are  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  all-rail 
rates. 

To  nearly  all  Alabama  destinations,  the  combination 
on  the  Ohio  River  Crossings  is  not  exceeded.  The 
water-and-rail  rates  to  destinations  west  of  the  Alabama 
Great  Southern  Railroad,  including  Chattanooga,  are 
made  the  same  as  the  corresponding  all-rail  rates*  To 
points  on  and  east  of  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  Bail* 
road,  the  rates  are  made  the  following  dLfferentials 
under  the  corresponding  all-rail  rates: 


ClaflseB 123456A      B     G 

DifferenOalfl...  4    3    2    2     111      1      1 


D     E     H      F 
112      2 


There  are  certain  exceptions  to  the  literal  workings 
of  the  all  rail  basis  given,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  points 
taking  the  same  proportions  to  the  Ohifi  and  the  Vir- 
ginia  gateways  are  arbitrarily  given  the  same  rates 
as  New  York  rate  points;  Palmer  and  Spencer,  Mass.^ 
are  given  the  same  rates  as  Boston  rate  points;  and 
certain  stations  on  the  Northern  Central  Railway  are 
given  the  same  rates  as  Baltimore  rate  points.  Other 
rates  are  made  to  be  not  less  than  those  from  PittsbnrgK 
In  point  of  number,  however,  these  excepted  points  are 
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not  many  as  compared  with  those  which  have  rates  made 
onder  the  general  basis. 

(g)  From  Buffalo-Pittsburgh  Territory 

A  line  is  drawn  from  Toronto,  Ontario,  through 
Lewiston,  Niagara  Falls,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Erie, 
Pa.,  to  Oil  City,  Pa.;  thence  via  the  line  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Valley  Railway  to  Pittsburgh;  and  thence  down 
the  Ohio  River,  through  Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  and 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Ironton  and  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
The  territory  includes  points  on  and  adjacent  to  Uiis  line 
which  take  the  same  rates  to  the  Ohio  River  Crossings 
and  to  the  eastern  Virginia  and  Potomac  gateways  as 
do  the  cities  named.  To  points  in  the  states  of  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee, 
the  rates  are  adjusted  on  the  following  basis: 

Numbered  classes  make  on  the  Ohio  River  Crossings, 
the  North  Atlantic  Ports,  the  South  Atlantic  Ports,® 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Strasburg  Junction,  Va.,  Shenandoah 
Junction,  W.  Va.,  Potomac  Yards,  D.  C,  or  the  Virginia 
Cities,  using  the  established  rates  south  of  these  gate- 
ways. The  rates  so  made  must  not  exceed  the  all-rail 
rates  from  New  York  by  more  than  the  following  differ- 
entials : 

Claases 1         2         3        4       5       6 

Differentials 16        13        11        9      *7       6 

*The  South  Atlantic  Port  combination  is  applied  only  in  connection  with 
the  following  basing  rates  governed  by  the  Southern  Claasification,  applicable 
from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Erie  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  points 
taloDg  the  same  rates  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  Savannah  and  Brunswick,  Qa. : 

CUuses 12         3         4         6         6 

Rates 70        60        60        40        30        26 

Wharf  age  and  transfer 8         8         8         6         6         6 

Through  rates 78       68       68       46        36        30 

llie  all-rail  rates  to  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Brunswick  proper  are  to 
be  obterved  as  minima  to  all  points  of  destination. 


The  lettered  classes  are  made  in  a  like  manner  ex- 
cept that  the  differentials  over  New  York  are  disre- 
garded and  the  South  Atlantic  Port  combinations  are 
not  authorized. 

On  commodities  not  covered  by  published  tariffs, 
through  rates  are  made  not  to  exceed  the  combination 
of  established  rates  to  the  Ohio  River  Crossings  and 
Virginia  Cities  phis  the  full  rates  south  of  such  crosa- 
ings  and  cities.  The  rates  so  constructed  are  governed 
by  the  Southern  Classification  except  that  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Associated  Railways  of  Virginia  and  the 
CarolinaSy  the  exceptions  of  the  Associated  Bailways 
apply/ 

On  classified  and  commodity  traffic,  from  points  in 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh  Territory  to  points  in  Florida  on 
and  south  of  the  Jacksonville-Lake  City-Live  Oak  Line, 
except  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  group,  the  rates  are 
made  on  the  Virp^nia  Cities,  the  Ohio  River  Crossii^gs, 
or  the  Jacksonville  combination. 

From  Ashland,  Ky.,  and  Kenova,  W.  Va.,  the  rates 
are  made  on  the  combination  heretofore  described,  ex- 
cept that  to  points  east  of  the  Chattanooga-Athens- 
Augnsta-Macon-Live  Oak  Line,  Cincinnati  rates  are  ob* 
served  as  maxima. 

The  rail-and-water  rates  from  Buffalo-Pittsburgh  Ter- 
ritory are  made  the  same  as  the  all-rail  rates, 

t{h)  From  Potomac  Oateways 
The  rates  from  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  Washington^ 
D.  C,  are  the  same  as  the  rail-and-water  rates  from 
Baltimore,  not  exceeding  the  actual  combination  on  the 
Virginia  Cities* 
From  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Shenandoah  Junction,  W.  Va., 
Strasburg^  Va.,  Charlestown,  W,  Va.,  and  BYedericke- 
««e  Mad  6.  AUm  of  Traffic  Maim, 
1    /     -. 
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burgi  Va.!  the  rates  are  the  same  as  those  currently  in 
effect  from  Alexandria  and  Harrisonburg,  Va.  To 
points  between  Harrisonburg  and  Strasburg  and  points 
between  Harrisonburg  and  Elkton,  Va.,  including  Elk- 
ton,  the  rates  are  the  same  as  those  from  Strasburg. 

(f)  From  Virginia  Cities  and  Points  Related  Thereto 

From  the  Virginia  Cities  to  common  and  base  points 
other  than  the  coast  points,  the  rates  are  made  in  rela- 
tion to  those  from  Baltimore.  To  some  destinations  the 
rates  are  made  on  fixed  differentials  under  the  Balti- 
more rail-and-water  rates.  In  other  cases,  the  rates  are 
the  same  as  those  from  that  city.  The  hinging  of  one 
destination  on  another,  however,  results  in  making  a 
very  considerable  difference  between  the  Virginia  Cities 
rates  and  the  Baltimore  rail-and-water  rates. 

In  the  sense  that  some  of  the  rates  from  thd  Vir- 
ginia Cities  are  measured  by  the  corresponding  rates 
from  the  South  Atlantic  Ports,  there  is  a  relationship 
between  the  two  sections,  but  it  is  not  defined,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Virginia  Cities  v.  Baltimore,  and  has 
not  the  effect  of  a  mechanical  change  occurring  from 
the  Virginia  Cities  when  a  rate  is  changed  from  the 
South  Atlantic  Ports. 

Prom  Staunton,  Waynesboro,  Basic,  Buena  Vista, 
Buchanan,  Lexington,  Glasgow,  Springwood,  and  Char- 
lottesville, W.  Va.,  the  rates  are  made  the  following  dif- 
ferentials higher  than  the  rates  from  Richmond,  Va.: 

ClMBes 123456ADCDEHF 

DifferentialB 8    654333333446 

From  Hampton,  Newport  News,  Old  Point  Comfort, 
Phoebus,  and  Suffolk,  Va.,  to  Chattanooga,  Birmingham, 
Montgomery,    and    Sehna,    the    rates    are    the    same 


I 


I  »  «  t  k  •  •  • 


Hend«f9on*  N.  C 
Littleton^  N.  C.» 
Weldon.  N,  C 
Raleigh,  NC. 

Citfv,  N.  C 

Durham,  N,  C 
Heater,  N.  C.> 
Oxford.  N,  C 
Apex.  N.  C 
C&rpent^r,  N.  C* 

Vuma,  N.  C 

HolFrSprings,  N,  C  • 
Waahington.  N.  C 
Ptymouth,  N.C.. 
Pinetown,  N*  CA. 
Henrietta,  N*  C 
Wibon.  N.  C...... 

SimpBoo*  N«a*... 
GreeaviUe,  N.  C.». 
Farmville.  N.  C. 
Arthur.  N.  C**., 
StantonvillcL  N.  C* 
N«ir  B«rn»  N.  C. 
Vaooeboio,  N,  a*, 

KinaloQ,  ^f.  C 

TuiOftroro.  N*  CJ, . 

LaGmnge.N.a»,. 
8olma,N.C   , 
Ailenaale,  S.  C 
Robbina,  S.  C. 
Columbia,  8.  C 

Danmark,  S.  G 

Oraoiwood,  S.  C. .. 
Nifrtuprryi  S,  C  . . . 
Prosperity.  S.  C.    . 

Hilton,  8.  a» 

OosflHiU,  S.  a» ) 

Clinton.  S.C } 

Gary,  aC.» ..,.  \ 

ForeetCity,  N.  C 

Chttinee,  S.  C* f 

Sj^urtanbura^S.  C f 

Camden,  8.  C 

Bl»n«y,aa« 

Cbarketon.  SO , 


68  58 
75  66 
45  35 
45  36 
65  54 
84  74 
61  61 


48  as 

54  42 
30  25 
30  25 
46  38 
64  52 
42  32 


33  25 
37  20 
20  15 
20  16 
31  24 
43  37 
28  21 


18  24 
20  26 
15  15 
15  15 
24  24 
24  32 
17  22 


23  20 
25  22 
13  10 
12  10 
22  20 
28  25 
21  18 


33  38  46 
37  41  50 
20  20  22 
20  20  22 
31  33  37 
45  53  55 
28  32  42 


!••••*• 


61  61  42  32  28  21  17  22  20  17  28  26  39 

61  61  42  32  28  21  17  22  21  17  28  32  42 

61  51  42  32  28  21  17  22  21  18  28  32  42 

46  36  30  26  21  17  17  16^  16  11  21  22  24 

Gl  51  42  32  28  21  19  22  21  17  28  32  36 

61  51  42  32  28  21  17  22  21  18  28  32  42 

61  51  42  32  28  21  17  22  21  17  28  32  42 

61  61  42  32  28  21  17  22  21  18  28  32  ^ 


i 


85  79  64  62  43  37  24  33 

34  18  27 


76  64  5©  50  41 
86  75  62  60  41 
84  70  64  62  43 
84  70  64  62  43 
84  70  64  62  43 
84  79  64  62  43 


34  24  29 
40  24  34 
40  24  34 
40  24  34 
40  24  34 


84  79  64  52  43  40  24  34 

84  74  64  62  43  37  24  32 

84  79  64  52  43  40  24  34 

80  70  60  50  40  32  22  28 
82  72  62  60  40  32  23  29 
86  76  62  50  41  34  24  29 
65  55  48  40  30  25  20  20 


28  27  44  47  60 

24  20  36  48  44 
28  24  44  47  60 
28  27  46  66  65 
28  27  43  66  54 
28  27  41  66  64 
28  27  45  56  64 

28  27  45  66  66 

28  26  45  63  66 

28  27  45  66  66 

28  26  41  47  60 
28  23  43  47  50 
28  24  44  47  60 
17  17  30  30  30 
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as  those  currently  in  effect  from  Norfolk,  Va.  From 
stations  on  the  Southern  Bailway  between  Lynchburg 
and  Charlottesville  and  stations  on  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  Bailway  between  Boanoke  and  Basic,  the  rates 
are  made  the  following  differentials  over  the  Virginia 
Cities  rates: 

Claases 123456ABGDEHF 

Differentials....  86543    3.     3333446 

The  rates  so  made  are  not  to  exceed  the  rates  from 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

In  Table  43  are  given  some  representative  class  rates 
from  Bichmond,  Va. 

(j)  From  Carolina  Territory 

To  conmion  and  basing  points,  as  well  as  to  inter- 
mediate points,  in  this  territory,  the  general  basis  is 
the  lowest  available  combination,  except  that,  where 
applicable,  mileage  scales  axe  not  exceeded,  nor  are 
the  rates  greater  than  those  from  the  Virginia  Cities 
in  any  instance. 

2.    Applioation  of  the  Bases 


Illustrative  of  the  adjustments  set  forth,  the  follow- 
ing method  of  constructing  the  rates  from  the  Eastern 
Cities  to  Bennettsville,  S.  C,  is  t3rpical  of  the  general 
procedure.  The  through  rates  from  New  York  City 
via  all  water  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  via  rail  from  Norfolk 
to  Bennett8\dlle  are  constructed  by  adding  to  the  rates 
from  Norfolk  to  Bennettsville  the  following  line  of 
proportional  rates  from  New  York  to  Norfolk: 
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CbMBee 123466AB     CDE     HF 

Rates  from  Norfolk  to 

BennctteviUe  ...80  70  605040322228  252241  47  50 
Ratee  from  New  Yodc 

to  Norfolk.. 18  17  14  10  10    7    g    8|  11    9  101  13  16 

Through  rates  from 
New  York  to  Ben- 
netimlle gs  87  74  60  50  3d  31  36)  36  31  51)  60  66 


Bennettsville  being  located  in  a  territory  to  which 
Philadelphia  is  not  conceded  differentials,  the  rates 
from  Philadelphia  to  Bennettsville  are  made  the  same 
as  the  New  York  rates  to  that  point 

The  through  rates  from  Baltimore  to  Bennettsville 
are  constructed  by  deducting  the  following  differentials 
from  the  New  York  rates: 

CfaflM 12345    6   AB     CDE     HP 

IUl«e  from  New  York 

toB«iui«tt0Til]e.  .  98  87  74  60  50  3d  31  36}  36  31  51)  60  66 
DifFerentiab 66644444      44    4      4    8 

ThrouKb  rates  from 
BaltUDore  to  Ben* 
DettflTille »2  81  68  56  46  35  27  32i  32  27  471  56  56 

In  Carolina  Territory^  the  rates  from  Boston  to 
Bennettsville  are  made  the  following  differentials  over 
the  New  York  rates: 

GliMs.. 123456AB     CDE     HF 

Bates  from  New  York 

toBemietteyiUe. .  98  87  74  60  50  39  31  36|  36  31  51)  60  60 
Differentiala 55555555      565      67 

Tbrough  rates  from 
BoiUin  to  Ben- 
MttSTiUe 103  92  79  65  55  44  36  41)  41  36  56i  66  67 


These  rates,  as  will  be  observed  from  the  local  rates 
of  the  water  carriers  from  the  various  ports  to  Nor* 
folk,  shown  in  Table  24,  are  less  in  all  instances  than 
the  combinations  of  local  rates  on  the  ports. 
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3.  Auj-Bail  Bates  fbom  the  Eastern  Pobt  GmBS 

The  rates  via  the  all-rail  rontes  from  the  Eastern 
Port  Cities,  viz.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Boston,  etc.,  are  made  on  the  following  basis; 

To  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  points  west  of  the  Ala- 
bama Great  Southern  Bailroad,  the  same  rates  as  those 
in  effect  via  the  water-and-rail  routes  are  applied. 

To  points  on  and  east  of  the  Alabama  Great  Southern 
Bailroad,  except  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  via  all-rail  routes, 
the  rates  are  made  the  following  differentials  higher 
than  the  corresponding  water-and-rail  rates : 


ClasBes 

1      2     3    4    5    6    A 

B     C     D     E    H     F 

Differentials. , 

.  12    10    9    8    6    5     5 

5      6      6      6      8     10 

^  4.    Commodity  Bates 

In  Table  44  are  given  some  commodity  rates  applying 
upon  articles  which  have  a  general  movement  from  the 
adjoining  territories  to  points  in  the  southeast. 

In  so  far  as  practicable  the  adjustments  employed 
in  establishing  class  rates  are  adhered  to  in  the  con- 
struction of  commodity  rates;  that  is,  rates  to  points 
which  are  differentially  adjusted  with  relation  to  base 
points,  such  as  Atlanta,  Augusta,  or  Montgomery,  are 
made  by  adding  the  corresponding  class  differential  to 
the  rates  to  the  base  point  to  obtain  the  through  rate. 
Thus,  should  the  difference,  or  differential,  between  two 
points  on  fifth  class  be  2  cents  per  100  pounds  and  a 
commodity  rate  was  established  to  the  base  point,  which 
would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  take  fifth  class, 
the  fifth-class  differential  would  be  added  to  the  rate 
established  to  the  base  point  in  order  to  make  the 
through  rate  to  the  point  basing  thereon* 
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^V                                            TABLE  44 

' 

H       Ai.iv.RArL  CoMMODiTT  Ratbs  from  Boston, 

Mass,, 

TO  Ponrre 

H                                 IN  Southeastern  Territory 

H            \       CoiillODtTtSB 

11  ^  °  ^j 

1 

V        Vnou            \ 

i  h  1  1  h 

1  3^  1"  1"  i" 

t  i 

1 

J 

Q 

•1 

H         BoaroN,  Mabb.,  \ 
■           To                    \ 

1  1 

1 

in 

^^ft  Albany,  Gft 

..     37    32    38    61 

60     .. 

34 

41 

39 

42 

^^^  Amencua.  Ua 

..     37    32    38    61 

34 

41 

39 

42    . 

43    37    32    38    61 
43    37     32    38    61 

50     .. 
50    46 

35 

35 

41 
41 

39 
39 

42  73 
42  73 

H          Atlanta,  Ga . 

■  Au|s^isU,  Oft .-. 

■  Bambridge,  Ga 

40    26    32    38    56 

50     .. 

33 

36 

33 

S3 

..      ..     27     38    61 

34 

41 

39 

42 

■          Birmingham.  Ala. .... 

..     39    32    43    61 

49     .. 

40 

41 

36 

au 

■         Carteravilto,  Ua 

^         Ckklumbua,  Ga 

43    39    32    38    61 

60     .. 

35 

41 

39 

42    ^ 

43    37    32    38    61 

50     .. 

35 

41 

39 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. , . 

..     34    27    33    55 

50     .. 

30 

36 

30 

33 

Cordele,  Ga ,. ., 

..     ..     32    38    61 

60     .. 

34 

41 

39 

42        ■ 

Cordova,  Ala 

44     . 

50     .. 

46 

48 

44 

47        'jl 

Dawson,  Ga ,.,.»,,. . 

.,      ..     32    38    61 

50     .. 

35 

41 

39 

AH        ^fl 

Demopolis,  Ala 

Etifaula,  Ala . 

..      ,.     38    43    69 

60     .. 

40 

46 

40 

4A^^^H 

..     37    32    38    61 

50     ,. 

36 

41 

39 

4^^^^^l 

Florala,  Ala 

53    84 

62 

5l^^^l 

Fort  Gaines.  Ga 

Gadsden,  Ala 

..      ..     32    43    61 

40 

39 

43^^^l 

48    39    32    43    61 

50     .. 

40 

41 

36 

3V^9V 

Gamesvillc.  Ga 

HawkinsviUe,  Ga 

48    42    32    43    66 

60     .. 

40 

41 

44 

47     ^-^'^^ 

x^    30    37    60 

34 

40 

39 

42     .    ^ 

Himtevillep  Ala 

27    38    67 

49     *. 

35 

30 

33     .    ■ 

Jasper,  Ala . . . .  ♦ 41 

46 
34 

48 
40 

44 

39 

tl  :  J 

Maconi  Ga .  ...» 

44    35    30    37    60 
30J     .     .. 

60     .. 

Mobile,  Ala ♦ ,  ♦ 

Montgomery,  Ala. . .  . 

44    39    32    39    61 

50     . 

36 

41 

36 

3ft^^9 

Opelika.  Ala 

44     37    32    39    61 

60 

H6 

41 

39 

jsJ^^^^H 

Penaacola,  Fla 

^^H^l 

Rome^  Ga . 

43    39    32    38    61 

50     .. 
47    W 
50     .. 

36 

i 

41 

39 

*2     yM 

Savannah.  Ga, ...... 

Selma.  Ala, 

44    39    32    39    61 

36 

41 

36 

39    .    ■ 

Tuscalooea,  Aia 

ValdofitaTGa 

..     ..     31     62       , 
....     32    38    61 

64     .. 

67 
34 

57 
41 

67 
39 

8  ::  J 

Waycroes,  Ga. . . . 

39 61 

34 

41 

••^1 

CarroUton,  Ga 

51    42     . .     46     . . 

60     .. 

43 

49 

49 

49   84^ 
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It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  competition  in  articles 
that  are  given  commodity  rates  is  felt  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  articles  given  dass  rates  and  this  is 
practically  the  only  reason  for  the  establishment  of 
commodity  rates.  The  class  rates  under  which  the 
traffic  would  ordinarily  be  handled  are  too  high  to  stim- 
ulate its  movement  and,  as  a  result,  the  consumers 
purchase  at  the  nearest  market,  where  the  most  advan- 
tageous price  and  transportation  costs  can  be  secured. 
Sugar,  for  example,  is  a  staple  article,  which  is  used 
in  quantities  in  every  household  throughout  the  land. 
In  addition  to  our  own  local  supply  produced  in  the 
southern  states,  cane  sugar  is  imported  in  immense 
quantities  from  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and 
South  America,  through  the  ports  of  New  York  and  New 
Orleans.  Immense  warehouses  are  located  at  these  ports, 
from  which  the  sugar  is  distributed  as  the  occasion 
demands.  At  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  other 
inland  cities  large  jobbing  houses  specialize  in  this  com- 
modity. 

While  it  is  no  more  than  just  that  producing 
centers  should  preserve  the  advantage  of  their  location 
and  reap  the  benefits  thereof,  the  fact  that  so  much  of 
Southern  Territory  is  accessible  by  means  of  water 
routes  has  resulted  in  the  eastern  markets,  such  as 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  reaching  some 
parts  of  this  territory  "^n  more  advantageous  terms 
than  can  New  Orleans  or  Mobile,  although  the  latter 
points  are  located  in  the  territory  and  the  haul  to  all 
points  is  considerably  less. 

Thus,  we  find  a  local  producing  center  competing  for 
the  trade  supremacy  of  this  district,  ip  so  far  as  this 
commodity  is  concerned,  with  an  importet  located  at 
some  distance  from  the  territory.  To  confine  the  trade  to 
these  two  competitors  would  be  manifestly  unfair  in  so 
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far  as  the  jobbers  of  the  Middle  West  are  eoncemed  and 
accordingly  they  are  admitted  to  the  territory  on  prac- 
tically the  same  terms.    The  lines  serving  these  outside 
markets  well  realize  that  the  dealers  they  are  serving  are 
selling  in  competition  with  the  home  product  and  there-, 
fore  make  their  rates  as  low  as  possible  in  order 
enable  such  dealers  to  meet  the  price  made  on  the  I 
product.     If  the  dealers  in  the  South  could   buy 
product  more  advantageously  in  the  South,   it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  not  a  pound  of  sugar  would  move 
from  the  northern  markets. 

5,     DiFFEBENTlALr  EaTES   VIA   GuiiP   It0UT»3 

To  all  destinations  on  and  east  of  a  line  drawn  froi 
Chattanooga,  Tenn,,  through  Birmingham,  Calera,  Sel- 
ma,  and  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  Pensacola^  Fla.,  the  rates 
are  made  the  following  dififerentials  less  than  the 
standard  water-and-rail  rates: 


Ckflsee 


A 
2 


B 
2 


C 
2 


D 
2 


E 
2 


H 
2 


F 

4 


6.    Fourth  Section  Orders 


As  the  adjustments  from  this  territory  are  largel; 
premised  upon  the  rates  established  from  New  York/1 
in  those  cases  where  an  order  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  been  entered  as  to  the   rates 
from  New  York  (see  Appendix  B),  the  order  automat- 
ically affects  the  rates  from  such  points  as  base  thereof 


CHAPTER  Xn 

SOUTHEASTERN  TERRITORT— (3cmtiB«ed 

1.   Wbstbbn  Batb  Adjustmbnts 

A  comparison  of  the  adjustments  discussed  in  this 
chapter  with  those  employed  from  the  Eastern  Port 
Cities  affords  an  effective  illustration  of  the  competi- 
tion of  producing  centers.  The  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  located  in  the  Middle  West  are  in  competition 
for  the  trade  in  Southeastern  Territory  with  the  mer- 
chants of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more. As  these  latter  cities  have  the  advantage  of 
location,  having  access  to  the  cheaper  all-water  or  rail- 
and-water  routes,  unless  the  advantage  was  minimized 
in  some  way,  western  manufacturers  and  jobbers  would 
be  handicapped  to  an  extent  that  they  could  not  over- 
come. 

(a)  Ohio  River  Adjustment 

As  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  the  initial  point  in  fixing 
the  rates  from  the  other  Ohio  River  Crossings  and  from 
the  Mississippi  River  Crossings,  on  which  are  hinged 
the  rates  from  the  territory  lying  north,  northwest,  and 
west  thereof,  the  present  discussion  will  be  confined  to 
the  rates  from  that  point. 

Baltimore  v.  Louisville. — Under  the  system  of  con- 
structive distances,  as  before  stated,  the  haul  of  the 
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rail-and-water  routes  from  Baltimore  via  the  South 
Atlantic  Ports  to  Atlanta  is  approximately  the  same  as 
the  rail  distance  from  Louisville  to  Atlanta,  On  this 
principle,  it  inevitably  came  about  that  the  competitive 
rates  from  Baltimore  via  rail-and-water  routes  to  At- 
lanta were  made  the  same  as  the  rates  from  Louisville 
to  Atlanta,  and  vice  versa.  Atlanta's  inbound  adjust- 
ment from  the  East  and  from  the  West  is  today  &ced 
under  this  principle. 

This  adjustment  has  included  the  numbered  clasMS 
and  most  of  the  commodities.  Practically  all  of  the 
commodities  of  the  lower  classes  are  essentially  waetem 
products,  that  is,  products  which,  although  not  neoes- 
sarily  peculiar  to  the  central  West,  are  produced  in 
far  greater  volume  there  than  in  the  East,  and  which 
find  the  lines  of  least  resistance  in  reaching  the  south- 
east over  western  lines. 

In  Table  45  are  given  the  class  rates  applicable  from 
Louisville  to  the  more  important  base  points  in  South* 
eastern  Territory. 

In  this  adjustment,  the  possibility  of  the  nuddle 
western  merchant  taking  advantage  of  the  ocean  rates 
must  be  taken  into  account.  For  years,  Pittsburgh,  Chi- 
cago, and  related  points  have  shipped  via  eastern  porte 
to  southeastern  points.  An  extreme  illustration  of  this 
competition  is  found  in  the  rail  rates  from  Cincinnati 
to  Augusta,  Ga,,  which  are  influenced  to  some  extent  by 
the  ability  of  the  Cincinnati  merchants  to  ship  to  Balti* 
more  by  rail,  thence  by  ocean  to  Savannah,  and  thiiioa 
by  river  to  Augusta.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this  and 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  influence  of  the  all-water  rates 
to  Augusta  from  the  Eastern  Port  Cities,  the  rail  ratae 
from  Cincinnati  and  other  western  points  to  Atlanta 
and  Augusta  are  relatively  adjusted.  The  rates  to 
Augusta  are  on  a  slightly  higher  basis  than  those  to 
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TABLE  45 
Class  Rates  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  Southern  Common 

Points 


From 

LOUISVILLB,  Kt., 

To 


Rates  in  Cents  per   100  Pounds  Except 
AS  Noted 


Classes' 
2      3     466ABC     D     EHF> 


Albany,  Ga 

Anniston,  Ala 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Augusta.  Ga 

Bainbriage,  Ga . . . . 

Birmingham,  Ala. . . 

Bremen|  Ga 

Brunswick,  Ga 

Calera,  Ala 

Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

Columbia,  Ala 

Columbus,  Ga 

Cordova,  Ala 

CuthberLGa 

Dalton,  Ga 

Dothan,  Ala 

Eufaula,  Ala 

Fitsgerald.  Ga 

Florala,  Ala 

Florence,  Ala 

Ft.  Gaines,  Ga 

Ft.  VaUey,  Ga 

Griffin,  Ga 

HawkinsviUe,  Ga. . . 

LaGrange.  Ga 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  .  . 

Macon,  Ga 

Maplesvilie,  Ala.  . . 

Marietta,  Ga 

Milledgeville,  Ga. . . 

Montgomery,  Ala.  . 

Moultrie.  C^ 

Mulga,  Ala 

Newnan,  Ga 

Port  Royal,  S.  C. .. 

Prattville,  Ala 

River  Jet.,  Fla 

Roanoke.  Ala 

Rome,  Ga 

&vaDnah,  Ga 

TuscakxMa,  Ala 

^Waycross,  Ga 

"West  Point,  Ga 

^Wetumpka,  Ala 

"^yjlmington,  N.  C. . 


123  107 
98  87 
98  87 

103  90 

132  112 
79  69 

128  113 


95 

100 

70 


80 
80 
60 


132  115 
103  90 


79 

69 

128  112 

97 

84 

136  116 

103 

90 

143 

124 

116 

92 

79 

69 

115  101 

128  112 

125 

111 

123 

107 

134 

119 

95 

80 

103 

90 

111 

100 

106 

87 

110 

96 

98 

87 

143 

124 

97 

84 

125 

111 

95 

80 

110 

97 

120 

96 

125 

111 

98 

87 

95 
108 


80 
94 


135  116 
131  116 


108 
82 


97 
68 


96  78 
78  63 
78  63 
81  65 
98  82 
68  47 
102  84 

75  70 
60  67 
63  44 
98  83 
81  66 
68  47 

100  82 

76  63 
102  86 

81  66 

110  90 

78  66 

68  47 

91  76 

100  83 

100  83 

96  78 

107  88 

76  70 

81  65 

86  78 
78  63 

87  70 
78  62 

110  90 

70  57 

100  83 

75  70 
86  70 
72  69 

100  83 

78  63 

76  70 

79  64 
107  90 
106  85 

88  67 
63  41 


66  62 
62  41 

62  41 
64  43 
68  66 
40  30 
70  66 
68  46 

63  47 
38  29 

70  66 

64  43 
40  30 
68  66 
62  41 

71  68 
64  43 
74  69 

62  69 
40  30 

63  51 
68  65 
68  63 

66  62 

72  56 
68  46 

64  43 

67  49 

68  50 
68  46 
60  41 
74  59 
48  36 
68  53 
58  46 
68  49 
66  62 
68  53 
52  41 
58  46 

66  42 
74  59 

67  52 
66  46 
32  26 


37  42 
28  36 
28  36 
28  88 
40  44 
28  34 

42  48 
36  38 

43  61 
20  29 
40  44 
28  88 
28  34 
40  47 
28  36 

43  47 
28  38 

44  46 
60  64 
23  29 

36  46 
40  47 
40  48 

37  42 

42  61 
36  38 
28  38 

43  47 

38  46 

30  40 
28  34 
94  45 
34  40 
40  48 
36  38 
33  39 

39  56 
39  48 
28  36 

36  38 

31  40 

44  46 

37  47 
33  39 
23  27 


33  29 

28  24 

28  24 
30  26 
33  29 
26  22 
36}  30} 

29  26 
36  26 
26  21 

33  29 

30  26 
26  22 
36  31 

28  24 
36  31 

30  26 
36  31 
44  31 
26  21 

34  30 
36  31 
33  29 
33  29 
37}  33 

29  26 

30  26 
33}  32 
36  27 
32  28 
26  22 
36  31 

32  27 

36  31} 
29  26 

31  27 

37  31 

33  29 

28  24 

29  26 

31  26 
36  31 

34  29} 
31  27 
23  21 


60  60  68 
48  46  48 
48  48  48 

60  60  62 

61  69  67 

39  39  44 
66  69  63 

40  40  60 
52  62  66 
34  39  42 
66  66  57 
60  60  62 

39  39  44 

63  64  64 

48  48  48 
66  73  63 

60  60  62 
70  70  62 

61  61  80 
34  33  42 
60  60  60 

64  64  64 
64  68  68 
60  60  68 
68  73  67 

40  40  60 

60  60  62 

61  66  66 
51  64  62 
54  64  66 
44  39  44 
70  70  62 

47  49  66 
64  68  64} 
40  40  60 

49  44  64 
64  64  66 
64  68  68 

48  48  48 
40  40  60 

62  39  64 

63  69  62 
68  70  60} 

49  44  54 
26  35  46 


Kjovemed  by  the  Southern  Classification. 
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Atlanta,  although  the  route  to  Augusta  through  Atlanta 
is  170  miles  longer  than  to  Atlanta. 

That  this  low  combination  of  rail-and-water  rates  from 
the  West  to  Augusta  is  possible  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  rail  lines  from  Cincinnati  and  other  western  points 
to  eastern  ports  are  able  to  make  relatively  low  rates  as 
measured  by  distance  because  of  the  denseness  of  the 
traffic  and  the  influence  of  the  lake-and-canal  rates  to  all 
Trunk  Line  ports.  Here  we  have  the  influence  of 
Great  Lakes  shown  as  far  south  as  Augusta. 

As  is  well  known,  the  rates  from  all  points  north  of  th#' 
Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  ports 
of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
and  Ne\v|)ort  News  are  based  on  the  rates  from  Chi--, 
cago  to  New  York,  which  rates  are  controlled  by  thi 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal.  The  ports  south  ol 
Norfolk,  however,  do  an  export  business,  Mobile  aod 
New  Orleans  being  in  active  competition  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Ports  for  the  export  grain  business  of  the 
West  As  they  have  a  longer  ocean  voyage  to  the 
European  ports,  it  is  necessary  for  the  roads  serving 
them  to  make  rates  even  below  the  rates  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Ports,  Favored  by  down  grade  and  no  moun- 
tain barriers,  they  have  been  able  to  do  this.  Mr. 
James  J,  Hill  expressed  this  advantage  of  the  Gulf 
ports  very  graphically  when  he  said  on  one  occasion 
**You  can  kick  a  barrel  of  flour  at  Minneapolis  and  it 
will  roll  to  New  Orleans." 

The  basis  under  which  the  rates  in  Table  45  are  estab- 
lished in  the  flrst  instance  is  indicated  in  the  bases  for 
rates  given  in  Table  46.  This  basis  varies,  in  some  few 
instances,  from  the  current  rates,  which  may  be  attrib-j 
uted  to  the  same  causes  as  affect  the  Eastern  Citii 
adjustment. 
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TABLE  46 

Basks  fob  Class  Rates  from  Louisville,  Et.,  to  Points  in 
Southeastern  Territory 


FBOM  LOUUTILI.B, 

Kt.,  to  thb  Foi<- 

Lownf o  Basb 

Poum 


AdfllQft 

AlbMiy,  Qa.... 
AndalmU,  AlA. 
Aittncton,  Qa.. 


Bainbridca,  Oft.. 
Binnin 


Ga. 


Catera, 


[ton,  Oft. 


GhAttenoocA,  Tenn. 

ColiuDBbiA.  AIa 

CoffdoTA,  AIa 

CBthtMri.QA 


Dalton,  Ga... 
Dtmopolis.  All 
DothAD,  AlA. . 

Etbtrton,  Sa. 


Fltagenld,  Ga 

Floranoe,  AIa 

Fort  GaiiMs.  Qa.  . . 
FortVAl]«7.  Ga... 

GoofcttowB*  S.  C. .  ■ 

QrilB]i,QA 

IfAOon,  Ga 

MAplMTilltLAU... 

MMtettA.dA 

MilMg«riUo.OA.. 
MontsoBMoy,  AIa  . . 

Moultrie.  Qa , 

MolsA,  AU 

NewnAA,  Ga , 

Piedmont,  Ala. . ... 

PVAttTiUe,  AU 

Rlrer  Jot.,  FIa...., 


aOw  Craek,  Ga 

South  Atlantio  Ports 

TnaealooaA,  Ala 

Union  Sprinsi,  Ala. . 


Wijeroea,  Ga. . . 
Wett  Point.  Ga . 
'Wetompka,  AIa. 


DiFmaimALa  in  Cants  pbb  100  Pounds 
EzcxpT  AS  Noted 


Claosee* 
284    0    6ABCDEHF* 


3    8    2    2    2    2    2 

20  17  16  13  11    0    0 


4  2  2    4    4    4 
4  3  3  10  10    6 


42  38  34  31  25  19  19  14  8  7  24  28  14 


84  25  20  20  18  14  12  10  7  7  17  80  18 


12  5  5 


10 


12  11  10  9  9  8  8  8  4  4  12  15  8 

29  25  i7  is  ie  i2  i2  'e  3  3  is  ie  '5 

25  22  i9  i7  i4  i2  i2    9  6  5  iS  i4  i2 


5443322211 
4444838332 


2  2  2 
4  4  6 


14  13  11  10  8  7  4  5  4  4  6  6  8 
20  17  14  12  9  7  7  3  2  2  10  10  4 


12  11  10  10  9  8  8  8  4  4  10  10  8 
25  22  19  18  14  12  12  9  6  5  14  14  12 

15  14  12  10  8  7  3  6  5  4  6  6  8 

22  21  19  18  14  10  12  10  3  3  14  18    6 

5332220222224 


2     2  2  2 


18  15  12  10     8     6     6     6  6  5     8  10  12 


..     5  5  5....     5 
5     5  5  5     5     5  10 


12  10     8     8     8 

22  2i  19  is  i4  io  ii  io  3  3  14  is  '6 


33  26  21  20  18  14  13     9  6  5  18  13  11 


10  10  10     5     5     5     5     5  5  5     5     5  10 


Over  Valdosta.Ga.,rates 
Over  Maoon,  Oa.,  rates 
See  Note  1 
Over  Eufaula.  AU., 

rates  for  beyond;  see 

Note  2 
Over  Montcomery,  AU., 

rates 
See  Note  8 
Over  Atlanta,  Qa..rates; 

see  Note  4 
See  Note  1 

Over  Atlanta,  Oa.,  rates 
See  Note  5 

Over  Eufaula.  AU.,rate8 
See  Noted 
Over  Eufaula,  AU., 

ratee  for  beyond 
See  Note  7 

Over  Selma,  AU..  rates 
Over   Bainbridce.   Ga., 

rates 
Over  Augusta.  Oa., 

rates:  see  Note  8 
Over  Albany,  Oa..  rates 
See  Note  9 

Over  EufauU,  Ala.  .rates 
Over  Macon,  Ga.,  ratee; 

see  Note  2 
Over  Charleston,  8.  C. 

rates;  see  Note  10 
Over  Maoon.  Ga..  rates; 

see  Note  2 
Over  Atlanta.  Ga.,  rates 
See  Note  11 
See  Note  12 
See  Note  18 
See  Note  14 
See  Note  15 
Over    Bessemer.     Ala., 

rates;  see  Note  2 
See  Note  16 
Over     Anniston.AU.. 

rates 
Over  Montcomery,  AU., 

rates 
See  Note  17 
Over  Opelika,   AU.. 

rates;  see  Note  2 
See  Note  18 
See  Note  19 
See  Note  20 
Over  Eufaula.  Ala. 

rates;  see  Note  21 
See  Note  22 
See  Note  23 
Over  Montcomery.  AU^ 

rates  
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NoTB  11. — From  St.  Louis  and  Cairo  the  rates  are  not  hidier  than  the 
loweBt  oombination  or  higher  than  the  rates  of  the  Mobile  A  Ohio  Raihroad 
to  Adams,  Ala^  or  higher  than  the  Montgomery  differentials  as  between 
St.  Louis  and  Cairo  interchan|;eably.  The  rates  from  Louisville  are  made 
the  same  as  the  rates  from  Cairo. 

NoTB  12. — ^The  rates  are  made  the  same  as  the  local  rates  of  the  Louis- 
ville A  Nashville  Railroad,  but  not  in  excess  of  combinations,  or  lower  than 
the  rates  to  Atlanta. 

NoTB  13. — ^The  rates  are  made  107  per  cent  of  the  rates  to  Macon,  Ga., 
with  maximum  differentials  above  Macon  of  the  following  amounts  on  the 
elasses  indicated: 

Classes A  B  C  D  F 

Differentials..  2  2  2  2  4 

NoTB  14. — Generally  speaking,  the  rates  are  made  with  respect  to  the 
competition  via  Mobile  and  the  Alabama  River,  but  also  in  fair  relation 
with  the  rates  from  the  East  to  Montgomery  and  again  measured  by  a  com- 
parison of  Montgomery  with  other  southeastern  common  points. 

NoTB  15. — ^The  rates  are  made  the  same  as  those  to  Tifton,  Ga.,  but  are 
not  to  exceed  the  lowest  combination. 

NoTB  16. — On  Classes  C,  D,  and  F  and  on  specific  commodities  the  rates 
are  made  by  adding  arbitrary  figures  G^ss  than  the  locals)  to  the  rates  to 
Macon,  Columbus,  or  Atlanta,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  other  rates  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  combination. 

NoTB  17.— The  rates  are  made  the  same  as  those  to  the  other  landings 
on  the  Apalachicola  and  Chattahoochie  rivers,  but  not  exceeding  the  load 
rates  of  the  Louisville  A  Nashville  Railroad  or  the  lowest  combinations  and 
observing  the  Montgomery  differentials  as  between  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
interchangeably. 

NoTB  18. — On  Classes  C,  D,  and  F  the  rates  are  the  same  as  those  to 
Rome,  Ga.  Other  class  and  commodity  rates  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
lowest  combination. 

NoTB  19. — ^The  rates  on  the  numbered  classes  and  on  Classes  B,  E,  and 
H  are  calculated  by  adding  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York  to  the 
steamer  rates  from  that  port  to  Charleston  and  from  such  a^egates  are 
deducted  the  rates  from  Uhicago  to  Louisville,  the  balance  being  the  rates 
from  Louisville.  The  rates  on  Classes  C,  D,  and  F  are  to  figured  permit 
the  movement  from  the  Okio  River  as  against  the  movement  from  com- 
peting markets  in  the  north  by  rail  to  the  North  Atlantic  Ports  and  thence 
by  steamer.  The  rates  on  Class  A  are  arbitrarily  fixed.  Most  of  the  com- 
inodity  rates  are  established  under  similar  conditions. 

NoTB  20. — From  Cincinnati  the  rates  on  the  numbered  classes  are  fixed 
under  the  local  bases  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &,  Texas  Pacific  Railway 
and  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad.  The  rates  on  the  lettered 
elasses  are  made  the  same  as  the  rates  from  St.  Louis.  From  St.  Louis  the 
rates  on  the  numbered  classes  are  the  same  as  the  rates  from  Cincinnati. 
The  rates  on  the  lettered  classes  are  the  same  as  the  rates  from  St.  Louis 
to  Montgomery.  From  Louisville,  the  rates  are  made  the  Montgomery 
differentials  less  than  the  Cincinnati  rates;  from  Cairo  and  group  the  rates 
are  made  the  following  differentials  less  than  the  rates  from  St.  Xouis: 

Classes 1      2      3     456ABCDEHF 

Differentials 15     12    10    8    7    6    4    6    5    5    5    10    10 
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If  on  tL—Thm  taMm  m  womAt  do  not  oned  liw  Iowa 


NoTx  22.~Tbe  nOm  are  a»de  on  the  Bnswvkk  i 
BOt  to  exceed  the  rmteo  to  ValdooU,  Ga. 


NoTK  23-— On  I 
tlttfttiieOpii]lcm,A 


ielet  the  imleo  are  i&ade  fixed  < 
Other  imica  are  made  OB  tbelo««it< 


As  a  great  number  of  points  take  the  same  basis  for 
rate  eonstruetion  as  do  those  indicated  in  Table  46» 
it  has  seemed  desirable  to  arrange  these  points  alpha- 
betically in  a  separate  table  rather  than  to  iBclude  them 
in  Table  46.  A  list  of  these  points  and  the  base  rates 
to  apply  in  each  case  are  indicated  in  Table  47. 

TABLE  47 

OrasB  CoicMON  Points  Tajoho  the  Samk  Basss  or  Ratbb  ab 
Those  to  Points  Shown  m  Tablb  45 


From  LomsTtLLs,  Kt.» 

TO 

Alabama  City Ala. 

Anurieoi, Ga, 

AantetoQ ..Ala. 

AMfliim ••,•*•,,,...  .Ga. 

Atbeoa. ....«...«» * 

AttftUa ,.- Ala. 

Auguita , Ga. 

AvoadaJa Ala. 

Batdaja ' 

OarterenQe. ..Mm, 

Cadartofm.. ^.,  ' 

Cbattaliooehet ..,»••.  * 

Colombiana Ala. 

Calumbua •*.*..*..  .Ga« 

Gwdele • 

DawaoD >.. ' 

Decatur * .Ala. 

Dublin Ga. 

Eaat  Birmisgham Ala. 

Bait  Point.. , Ga. 

Eufatila    Ala. 

Ft.  MoPhereoQ Ga. 

Gadfldeo .Ala. 

OateCity * 


Aftlt  Samb  RAT«a  mm 
Showk  or  Tamim  45  td 

Annietoo.  * . .  * , . .  Ala 

Albany... G* 

(See  Note  1) 
MiuedceTiDe...  Ga. 

Aueuata - • 

Aimiatoa Ala. 

MaooB Qm, 

Birmingham      .  Ala. 

Annietoo • 

Binningham ...........  • 

Rome Ga. 

AUasta ' 

(See  Note  2) 

Macon......... Qa. 

Amerioua... ««««•  * 

Albany ....*....  • 

Florenoe.  ..*•.,.«.•..   .  AU. 

HawkinaTiQa », Ga. 

Birmingiham.  • » » * « Ala 

Atlanta ...^^...Oa. 

Maoon »<•».*,..  * 

AtlantA .,„,•••,  • 

AnnieUm #..«%«»Ali» 

Binnioflfr^^TP . .  < 
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TABLE  47— Continued 

Otheb  Coiof on  Points  Taking  the  Same  Bases  of  Rates  as 
Those  to  Points  Shown  in  Table  45 


From  LomsviLLE,  Kt., 

TO 

Ginid Ala. 

Gnunelli • 

HftwkinflviUe Ga. 

Hokna * 

HapeviUe " 

HuntsviUe Ala. 

Irondale « 

Ironaton ** 

Jasper * 

Jen&er « 

LaGrange Ga. 

Lanette Ala. 

Lockhart " 

McRae Ga. 

Monteiama ** 

North  Birmingham Ala. 

New  Decatur • 

Opelika ** 

Oxford - 

Ozmoor Ala. 

Oiark « 

Paxton Fla. 

Phoenix  City Ala. 

Pratt  City * 

Quitman Ga. 

Rome « 

Ruffner Ala. 

Samson " 

Selma " 

Sheffield « 

South  Athens Ga. 

Spocari Ala. 

TWladega « 

Thomas " 

Thomasville Ga. 

Troy Ala. 

Tuscumbia ^ 

Valdosta Ga. 

Washington ** 

Wheeling Ala. 

Woodlawn " 

Woodward ** 


Apply  Samb  Rates  as 
Shown  in  Table  45  to 

Columbus Ga. 

Birmingham Ala. 

(See  Note  3) 

(See  Note  4) 

Atlanta Ga. 

Florence Ala. 

Birmingham * 

Anniston ' 

(See  Note  5) 
Anniston Ala. 

(See  Note  6) 

West  Point Ga. 

Florala Ala. 

(See  Note  7) 

(See  Note  8) 

Birmingham Ala. 

Florence • 

Columbus Ga. 

Anniston Ala. 

Birmingham • 

(See  Note  9) 

Florala Ala. 

Columbus Ga. 

Birmingham Ala. 

(See  Note  10) 

Atlanta Ga. 

Birmingham .Ala. 

Florala « 

Montgomery • 

Florence " 

Augusta Ga. 

(See  Note  11) 

Anniston Ala. 

Birmingham " 

(See  Note  12) 

(See  Note  9) 
Florence Ala. 

(See  Note  12) 

Elberton Ga. 

Birmingham Ala. 

«  « 

tt  « 


Note  1.    The  rates  are  made  the  same  as  those  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  except 
Miat  on  Class  H  the  rates  are  arbitrarily  made. 

Note  2.    From  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  the  rates  are  made  on  the 
lowest  combination,  but  not  higher  than  the  local  rates  of  the  Louisville  A 
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Ken  3. 
Hone    Tbe] 


Kcm  5.    The  rmta  mre  mm^  Ae 
llie  MoDpiiii  ntcs  bot  DOl  in  cxcev  of  tbe  ] 


Hon  It  IV  turn  urn  mmAi  on  tke  lovwl  cnmhJMtina,  (Tli*  laiv- 
it»te  Omuatsm  Ctmmnm  m  hm  recartiy  ortoed  imtei  to  be  Bi>dg  Ihm  mmm 
M  Iboie  to  Ailmtm  bat  the  order  ai  not  effective  a4  tbe  itme  oC  dni  p«Ub»- 
laoB.) 

Kan7,    Tbe rmtei are aaik Ibe oyne m tboie to FiticenM, Ga^ bitt aot 

•HBMif  tfOis  tbe  lovett  eomouBttoo* 

NofB  8w  Tbe  met  m  mMle  tbe  foDovnif  diftaintali  btfHr  tbu  tke 
nttt  la  Maood,  G*  ,  with  tbe  lovert  «cMnbinftliQB  m  nyiwiinin 

CImm,..,.. lld46eABGDSBr 

Dtfferattklfl ^,,.  25  22  11»  IS  14  13  12  9    e    5  14  U  12 

NofB  Q.  Tbe  tiiei  are  flMde  tbe  folkswiiig  diffocDttili  over  tbe  imlfli  |i» 
BMabridce,  Ck^  bat  oo^  to  qeeed  tbe  loweei  cooibinftt>oo> 

Clamm 12S45eABCD£HF 

Diffmsiiek  4444333$32446 

Nan  10.  Tbe  rmlee  are  made  the  foUowiQ^  differnitiab  over  ibe  fmt«B  to 
ASkmny,Gm.i 

Ckmm 12a456ABCD£UF 

DtfTerentiak. .... 20  17  14  12   9    7    7    3    2    2   10  10   4 

KoTV  U.  Tbe  mtei  are  made  tbe  folkming  differentnli  mm  tbe  rmlaa  u» 
Seima,  AU.: 

ClaMa. .....   1    ^d4    5    6ABCDEHr 

IMaieitiak 5443322211222 

Ncmi  12.  Tbe  rates  are  made  tbe  foUowing  dilfer«Dtiak  o?cr  tbe  ratea  u> 
Albany,  Ga.: 

riaMf 123456ABCDEHF 

DilliraiUftla. 20  17  U  12   9    7    7    3    2    2    10  10   4 


TiJung  the  route  formed  by  the  LouisviUe  &  Nash\iUe 
Railroad  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  from  Montgomery  to 
Savannah,  Ga,,  representative  rates  to  the  more  impor- 
tant points  as  well  as  to  some  of  the  local  points  are  in- 
dicated  in  their  geographical  order  in  Table  48, 
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TABLE  48 

Ratbs  fbom  Louisville,  Ey.^  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Intbb- 

MBDiATE  Points  via  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 

Railboad  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  via   the 

Seab^abd   Aib   Line    Railway    from 

Montgomery  to  Savannah,  Ga. 


From 
LomsYiLLB,  Kt., 

TO 


Rates   in    Cents   per   100   Poxtnds   Except 
AS  Noted 


1      2      3 


Classes' 
56ABC     DEHF> 


Decatur.  Ala.* 

Binningham,  Ala.'. 
Ozmoor,  Ala.* .... 

Calera,Ala.« 

Montgomery,  Ala.' 

Roba,  Ala.« 

Hurtdboro,  Ala.V  . 

Plains,  Ga.« 

Americusy  Ga.* 

DeSoto,  Ga.« 

Cord^  Ga.« 

Pitts,  Ga.* 

Helena,  Ga.« 

Vidalia,  Ga.« 

Collins,  Ga.« 

^uy,  Ga.* 

Cuyfer,  Ga.* 

Meldrim.  Ga.* .... 
Savannan,  Ga.* . . . 


79  69  58 

47  40  30  23  29  25 

21 

79  69  58 

47  40  30  28  34  26 

22 

79  69  58 

47  40  30  28  34  26 

22 

100  80  60 

57  53  47  43  51  36 

25 

98  87  78 

62  50  41  28  34  26 

22 

150  133  122  101  85  65  50  55  41 

36 

141  121  109 

88  73  59  41  54  41 

36 

143  125  112 

91  76  61  46  51  38}  84 

123  107  96 

78  65  52  37  42  33 

29 

146  127  115 

94  79  63  48  52  39 

84} 

123  107  96 

78  65  52  37  42  33 

29 

146  127  115 

93  79  63  48  52  39 

34} 

143  124  110 

90  74  59  44  45  35 

31 

144  125  114  104  84  66  51  56  39 

84f 
33} 

136  118  109  100  82  64  53  53  38 

131  113  105 

96  79  62  51  52  37}  33 

120  103  95 

88  73  59  48  49  36 

31 

118  100  94 

85  72  57  46  48  35 

30} 

95  80  75 

70  58  46  35  38  29 

25 

34  33  42 
39  39  44 

39  39  44 
52  52  66 
44  39  44 
76  74  74 

69  73  74 
71  73  69} 
60  60  58 
74  75  701 

60  60  58 
74  75  70* 

70  70  62 
66  75  70 
64  70  68 

61  66  67} 
55  58  64 
54  55  62} 

40  40  50 


K^ovemed  by  the  Southern  Claasification. 
•Per  barrel. 

*0n  the  Louisville  A  Nashville  Raih*oad. 
*0n  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 

(b)  Rates  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Other  Base  Points 


To  Anniston,  Ala. — The  class  rates  to  Anniston,  Ala., 
are  as  follows : 


Classes 
Rates  . 


2      3      4      5^     6     A 
87    78    63    52    41    28 


C     D     E     H     F 

28    24r    48    45    48 


The  foregoing  rates  are  the  same  as  the  rates  to  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  except  that  on  Class  H  the  rates  are  made 
3  cents  less  than  the  rates  to  Atlanta. 
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The  same  rates  as  to  Aniiiston  also  apply  to  the  fol- 
lowing points  in  Alabama: 

Alabama  City  Gadsden  Oxford 

Alt  alia  Ironftton  Silver  Run 

Barclays  Jenifer  Tallad^ 

Curry  Mimford  Ttuflsvillc 

To  Albany,  Ga, — The  throngh  class  rates  to  Albanyj 
6a.,  are  made  the  following  differentials  over  the  Ma- 
conj  Ga.,  rates: 

Claaaea 1      2     3466ABCDEHF 

Macon  rates 103  90  SI  65  54  43  28  38  30  26  50  50  62 

Differentials........  20  17  15  13  11  9  9  4  3  3  10  10  6 

Through  rates 123  107  96  78  65  52  37  42  33  29  60  dO  58 

The  same  rates  as  to  Albany,  Ga.,  also  apply  to 
Americus,  Cordele,  and  Dawson,  Ga, 

To  Atlanta,  Ga. — The  class  rates  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  are 
made  the  same  as  the  rail-and-water  rates  from  Balti- 
more, Md,,  and  are  on  the  following  basis: 

Classes..    123456ABCDEHF 
Rates  ...  98*   87*  78»   63^   52*   41 »   28»   3&  28^   24*   48"   48»   48" 

The  same  rates  as  to  Atlanta  also  apply  to  the  follow- 
ing points  in  Georgia: 

Arraour  East  Point  Howell 

CarterBviUe  Federal  Prison  Lindale 

Cedartown  Fort  McPheraon  Rome 

Chattahoochee  Hapeville  Roseland  (Fctlton  Ca,) 

Dalton* 

To  Charleston,  S.  C. — The  class  rates  to  Charleston, 
S.  C,  are  as  follows: 

Classes..    1234      5      6ABCDEHP 
Rates  ...  95    SO    75    70    58    46    35    38    29    25    40    40    50 

The  class  rates  to  Charleston  were  originally  made  by 
fixing  the  rates  from  Chicago  based   on  the   rail-and- 

'Louisville  to  Montgomery. 

•Fijted  arbitrarily. 

*Not  to  exceed  tie  Chattanooga  Combieatioo. 
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water  rates  via  Baltimore.  The  rates  from  the  Ohio 
Biver  Crossings  were  then  made  less  than  the  rates  from 
Chicago  to  the  extent  of  the  full  tariff  from  Chicago  to 
the  Ohio  Biver  Crossings. 

However,  some  changes  have  been  made  since  the 
original  basis  was  established,  as,  for  example,  in  com- 
pliance with  an  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, effective  Angnst  1,  1908,  the  rates  on  Class  B 
were  arbitrarily  advanced  3  cents  per  100  pounds;  on 
Classes  C  and  D,  2  cents  per  100  pounds ;  and  on  Class 
P,  4  cents  per  barrel. 

The  class  rates  to  Charleston  from  Memphis,  Tenn., 
4and  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  are  the  following  differentials  un- 
^er  the  rates  from  Louisville : 

ClaflBes 123466ABCDEHF 

Rates 444444     4      4      4      4      4      4      8 

The  same  rates  as  to  Charleston  also  apply  to  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

Beaufort,  8.  C.  Goodrich^  S.  C.  Port  Royal,  S.  C. 

BrunBwiok.  Ga.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Read  Phosphate  Works, 

Burtons  MiD,  S.  C.  Mayport.  Fla.  8.  C. 

Femandina,  Fla.  MiUdale,  Fla.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Florida  Transfer,  Fla.  (C.  L.  only)  Ten  Mile,  8.  C. 
(When  for  beyond) 

To  Birmingham,  Ala. — Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  the  base 
"^oint  for  rates  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  the  class  rates 
Ibeing  as  follows : 

ClasseB..    128456ABCDEHF 
Rates  ...  79    60    58    47    40    30    28    34    26    22    39    39    44 

The  rates  from  Memphis  having  been  established,  the 
^ates  from  Lonisville,  Ky.,  and  the  Ohio  River  Cross- 
ings taking  the  same  rates,  are  made  uniformly  4  cents 
J)er  100  pounds  higher  than  the  rates  from  Memphis. 

The  same  rates  as  to  Birmingham  also  apply  to  the 
:following  points  in  Alabama: 


2m       TSSi^S; 


:iIfti4ABCDSHF 


TTii^  :ub£s  nsig  fmzi  SC-sizais.  Tes&,  to 
T'PTT.,  IT?  3xji5^  i^  iiZoFwintg  a^ymiiih  swler  the 
rtT-f*  frrGi  Coir:.  HI: 

7.MB  :ia«SfABCDSHF 

13S444444t 


Tiif  22cT«  rftSLs  srcoBS  frooi  the  Ohio 

ritrrs  ::  r^iLi'i?  iz.  -^ii:  is  k=.OT:i  ms  the  Chafttaaooga 
*st:zz  iTr  tir  frIli'Ftix  di^s^^itials  hi^^Mr  than  the 
ri:r^  :r:—  ii-r  Oii:  rirr*r  Oqgsiub   to 


^lidE^                  13345CABCDEHP 
*    5    4    I    J    1  


r.  -V:;  ^,  &z, — Ti-r  ±ro:^rh  class  rates  to  Maoon, 
Ga..  ar-  niiie  tie  folIo'«ir^  «iifferentials  over  the  At- 
'.aiiTi.  •>a^  rates: 

•7jdE^  :23    456ABCDEHP 

A-:j.-a  7%:m  ^^^T?SS3^412S^628M484B4B 

Djffrai-.2U  5    3    3222.222214 


Tir:'=«h  r%M       103  90  SI  65  M  43  28  38  30  28  »»  S 

The  same  rates  as  to  Macon  also  apply  to  the  follow* 

ing  points : 
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Athens,  Ga.  Eufaula,  Ala.  (proper)     Opelika,  Ala. 

Augusta,  Qa.  Girard,  Ala.  Phoenix  City,  Ala. 

Commbus,  Ga.  (proper)* 

To  Decatur,  Florence,  HuntsvUle,  New  Decatur,  Shef- 
field, and  Tuscumbia,  Ala. — The  class  rates  from  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  to  Florence,  Sheffield,  and  Tuscumbia,  Ala., 
are  as  follows: 

Classes..    123456ABCDEHF 
Rates  ...  44    42    33    26    22     17     15    25    21     17    22    28    34 

The  class  rates  from  Nashville  are  made  the  same 
as  those  from  Memphis,  except  that  on  Classes  B,  C, 
D,  and  F  the  rates  are  2  cents  per  1(X)  pounds,  or  4  cents 
per  barrel,  less  than  the  rates  from  Memphis.  The 
rates  from  Nashville  are  as  follows: 

Qasses..    123456ABCDEHF 
Bates  ...  44    42    33    26    22    17    15    23    19    15    22    28    30 

The  through  class  rates  from  Memphis  to  Decatur, 
New  Decatur,  and  Huntsville  are  the  following  differ- 
entials higher  than  the  rates  from  Memphis  to  Florence: 

Classes 123456ABCDEHF 

Rates  from  Memphis  to 

Florence 44  42  33  26  22  17  15  25  21  17  22  28  34 

Differentials 10    865332 33.. 

Through  rates 54  50  39  31  25  20  17  25  21  17  25  31  34 

The  class  rates  from  Nashville  to  Decatur,  New  De- 
catur, and  Huntsville  are  the  same  as  the  rates  from 
Memphis  to  Florence. 

The  class  rates  from  Louisville  and  the  Ohio  River 
Crossings  west  thereof  are  the  following  differentials 
higher  than  the  rates  from  Nashville,  except  as  noted: 

<nie  above  basis  does  not  apply  from  Cincinnati,  from  which  point  rates 
are  made  the  Montgomery  dillerentials  hi|?her  than  t he  rat  es  from  Louisville. 
The  Montgomery  differentials  are  as  follows: 


CUmm 

.     1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

H 

F 

DiffenntUIs  . . 

.    10 

10 

10 

8 

7 

6 

4 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 
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12      345eABCDEHF 
35    27    25    21    18    la     8     4"     4*     4*    12     5     9^ 


The  class  rates  from  (Snciimati  to  Florence,  Sheffield, 
Tuscumbia,  Decatur,  and  New  Decatur  are  made  the 
Montgomery  differentials  higher  than  the  rates  to 
LonisTiUe.  The  Montgomery  differentials  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


ClflflMfl 1      2      3     4    5    6    A 

l>il!cT€otiAk.  10    10    10    8    7    e     4 


BCD 
2     2     2 


The  class  rates  from  Cincinnati  to  Hxmtsville  are 
the  same  as  the  rates  from  Louisville. 

The  same  rates  as  to  Decatur  also  apply  to  Gonters- 
ville,  Hobbs  Island,  Qunters  Landing,  and  Wyeth  City, 
Ala, 

The  same  rates  as  to  Huntsville  also  apply  to  Chase, 
Ala. 

To  Demopolis,  Ala. — The  through  class  rates  from 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  Demopolis,  Ala.,  are  made  the  follow- 
ing differentials  higher  than  the  rates  to  Selma,  Ala* : 

CUmeB , 1     23456ABCDEHF 

Selma  nUm 9S  87  78  62  60  41  28  34  26  22  44  39  44 

DifTerexiUak. 5443322211222 

Through  rates. ......  103  91  82  65  ^  43  30  36  27  23  46  41  4S 

To  MilledgevUle^  Oa. — The  class  rates  from  Louisville, 
Ky.,  to  Milledgeville  are: 

OflMei..  1       23456A6CDEHF 
RSIM...I10    96S7    70    6S4630403228546450 


The  above  rates  are  made  107  per  cent  of  the  rates 
from  Louis\ille  to  Macon,  with  maximum  differentials 
above  the  Macon  rates  of  2  cents  on  Classes  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,  and  4  cents  on  Class  F. 

'Higher  thftn  the  mt€0  from  Memphis* 
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To  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. — The  numbered  class  rates  from 
St  Lonisy  Mo.y  to  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  are  made  the  same 
as  the  rates  from  Cincinnati^  Ohio.  The  lettered  class 
rates  are  the  same  as  those  from  St.  Louis  to  Mont- 
gomery. 

The  class  rates  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  JefPerson- 
ville,  Ind.,  are  made  the  Montgomery  differentials  less 
than  the  Cincinnati  rates.  The  Montgomery  differ- 
entials are  as  follows: 

OameB 1      2      3456ABCDBHP 

DiffereatialB.  10    10    10    8764      222444 

The  class  rates  from  Evansville  and  Mount  Vernon, 
Ind.,  and  Henderson  and  Owensboro,  Ky.,  are  made  the 
same  as  the  rates  from  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  class  rates  (except  on  Class  H)  from  Cairo  and 
Brookport,  HI.,  Birds  Point  and  Belmont,  Mo.,  and 
East  Cairo,  Columbus,  Hickman,  and  Paducah,  Ky., 
are  made  the  current  Mississippi  Valley  differentials 
less  than  the  rates  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  Missis- 
sippi Valley  differentials  are  as  follows : 

Cnaases 1      2      3466ABCDEHF 

Differentiab.  15    12    10    8    7    6     4      6      6      5      5     10    10 

The  class  rates  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  are  made  4 
cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  the  rates  from  Cairo,  HI. 

(c)    Bases  for  Rates  from  Points  Related  to  LouisvUle 

From  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — The  class  rates  from  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  are  made  the  same  as  those  from  Louisville, 
Ky.,  except  that  to  Montgomery  Sub-Territory*  the 
following  differentials  over  the  Louisville  rates  apply: 

OasseB 1      2      3466ABCDEHP 

DifferentialB.  10    10    10    8764222444 

^See  Map  5,  Atlas  of  Traffic  Maps. 
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From  Lexington  and  Frankfort^  Ky. — The  class  ratMJ 
from  Lexington  and  Frankfort,  Ky.,  are  made  the  samo 
as  those  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  except  that  on  Cbk83M| 
C,  D,  and  F  to  Montgomery  Sub-Territory^  the  rates  m 
2  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  4  cents  per  barrel,   lower 
than   the   rates   from   Cincinnati,   or   in   other    words,  ^ 
the  same  as  those  from  Louisville,  Ky, 

The  rates  from   the  following  points  are  made  the^ 
same  as  the  rates  from  Louisville,  Ky. : 


Belmont,  Mo. 
Birds  Point,  Mo, 
Brook  port,  Ul. 
Cairo,  \\l 
Columbus,  Ky. 


Eaat  Cairo,  Ky. 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Henilf-rson,  Ky* 
Uickiimn,  Ky. 
JefftuTssonviUe,  Ind* 


Mound  City,  IIL 
Mount  Wrnon,  tod. 
New  Alhimy.  lod, 
Owenftbon-VKy, 
Paducah«  Ky, 


From  SL  LouiSf  Mo. — The  class  rates  from  St  Loiiifl^] 
Mo.,  are  made  the  following  differentials  higher  than 
the  rates  from  tlio  Ohio  River  Crossings: 

ChGscfi 1234      56ABCOEHF 

Differeatiftls.  2a    19    17     12    10    8     7      B      7      5      $     10    14 

From  Memphis,  Tenn. — The  class  rates  from  Mem- 
phis, Term.,  are  made  4  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  8  ceots 
per  l)arrel,  less  than  the  rates  from  Louisville^  Ky*,  ex- 
cept that  to  points  on  and  south  of  the  line  of  the  Sea* 
board  Air  Line  Railway  from  River  Junction  to  Feman- 
dina,  Fla.,  the  rates  are  1  cent  higher  than  those  from 
New  Orleans,  La.,  on  sugar  and  molasses. 

From  Nashville,  Tenn, — The  class  rates  from  Naah* 
ville,  Tenn.,  are  made  the  following  differentials  less 
than  the  rates  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  except  as  noted : 

CIuM l23      4      5eAnCD£UF 

Dfiremitmla  35    30    25    22    18    13     8      S      7      7     15    21     li 

The  rates  are  not  to  be  less  per  mile  than  the  rates  from 
Louisville,  Ky, 

^Sm  Map  5.  AUab  of  TVmffii!  MapA. 
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From  New  Orleans,  La. — To  Attalla  and  Anniston, 
Ala.,  and  groups,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Dalton,  Cham- 
bers, Chattahoochie,  and  Borne,  Ga.,  the  rates  are  the 
same  as  those  to  Atlanta.  To  Huntsville,  Decatur,  Flor- 
ence, Sheffield,  and  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  the  rates  are  the 
same  as  those  to  Chattanooga,  but  are  Hot  higher  "than 
the  local  scale  of  rates  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Bailroad  from  New  Orleans  to  Decatur,  or  higher  than 
the  Memphis  combination.  To  points  on  and  south  of 
the  line  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  from  River 
Junction  to  Femandina,  Fla.,  the  rates  are  made  the 
same  as  those  applying  from  Nashville,  Tenn.  To  Bir- 
mingham and  group,  and  Montgomery  and  Selma,  Ala., 
the  rates  on  the  numbered  classes  are  made  the  same  as 
the  rates  from  Cincinnati  to  Birmingham.  The  rates  on 
the  other  classes  and  on  all  the  commodities  are  the 
same  as  the  rates  from  Memphis,  Tenn.  To  all  other 
destinations  the  rates  are  the  same  as  those  cur- 
rently in  effect  from  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Certain  commodity  rates,  notably  on  sugar,  rice,  mo- 
lasses, and  tropical  fruits,  are  made  with  regard  to  the 
rates  from  the  Eastern  Cities  and  the  South  Atlantic 
Ports. 

From  Vickshurg,  Natchez,  Greenville,  and  Jackson, 
Miss. — The  rates  are  made  the  same  as  those  from 
New  Orleans,  La.,  except  that  to  points  on  and  south 
of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  from  River  Junction 
to  Fernandina,  Fla.,  inclusive,  the  Memphis  rates  are 
applied. 

From  Mobile,  Ala. — To  points  on  a  line  from  Chat- 
tanooga through  Rome  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Opelika, 
Ala.,  the  rates  are  made  the  following  differentials  be- 
low the  New  Orleans  rates: 

Claases 1      2      3      456ABCDEHF 

DifferentialB..   10    10    10    10    5    5     4      4      4      4      5     10     8 
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From  Lexington  and  Frankfort,  Ky. — ^The  class  rates 
from  Lexingrton  and  Frankfort,  Ky.,  are  made  the  same 
as  tliose  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  except  that  on  Classes 
C,  D,  and  F  to  Montgomery  Sub-Territory^  the  rates  are 
2  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  4  cents  per  barrel,  lower 
than  the  rates  from  Cincinnati,  or  in  other  wore 
the  same  as  those  from  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  rates  from  the  following  points  are  made  the 
same  as  the  rates  from  Louisville,  Ky. : 


BeJmont,  Mo. 
Birds  Point,  Mo. 
Brookportj  111. 
Cairo,  HI. 
ColumbuB,  Ky. 


East  CAim,  Ky. 
Evanr?ville,  Ind. 
Henderson,  Ky. 
lljrrkrnan,  Ky. 
Jefferson  ville,  Ind» 


Mound  City,  HI. 
Mount  Vemoo.  lod- 
New  Albany,  led. 
Owonsboro,  Ky* 
Paducah,  Ky. 


From  Si.  Louis,  il/o.— The  class  rates  from  St  Lomi 
Mo,,  are  made  the  following  differentials  higher  tha 
the  rates  from  Iho  Ohio  River  Crossings: 

Classes 1      2      3      4      SaABCDEHP 

Differentials.  23     19     17     r2     10    8     7      8      7      5      8      10    14 


From  Memphis,  Tenn. — ^The  class  rates  from  Mem- 
pliis,  Tenn,,  are  made  4  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  8  centa 
per  barrel,  less  than  the  rates  from  Louisville,  Ky.^  ex- 
cept that  to  points  on  and  south  of  the  line  of  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Railway  from  River  Junction  to  Feman- 
dina,  Fla.,  the  rates  are  1  cent  higher  than  those  from 
New  Orleans,  La.,  on  sugar  and  molasses. 

From  NashviUe,  Tenn. — The  class  rates  from  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  are  made  the  following  differentials  leas 
than  the  rates  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  except  as  noted 


Qaases  ....    I      2      3      4 
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6 
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E     H 
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The  rates  are  not  to  be  less  per  mile  than  the  rates  from 
Louisville,  Ky, 

'See  Map  5,  Atlai  of  Traffic  Maps. 
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From  New  Orleans,  La. — To  Attalla  and  Anniston, 
AkU|  and  groups,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Dalton,  Cham- 
bersi  Cliattahooohie,  and  Borne,  Ga.,  the  rates  are  the 
same  as  those  to  Atlanta.  To  Huntsville,  Decatur,  Flor- 
ence, Sheffield,  and  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  the  rates  are  the 
same  as  those  to  Chattanooga,  but  are  Hot  higher* than 
the  local  scale  of  rates  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  from  New  Orleans  to  Decatur,  or  higher  than 
the  Memphis  combination.  To  points  on  and  south  of 
the  line  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  from  River 
Junction  to  Fernandina,  Fla.,  the  rates  are  made  the 
same  as  those  applying  from  Nashville,  Tenn.  To  Bir- 
mingham and  group,  and  Montgomery  and  Selma,  Ala., 
the  rates  on  the  numbered  classes  are  made  the  same  as 
the  rates  from  Cincinnati  to  Birmingham.  The  rates  on 
the  other  classes  and  on  all  the  commodities  are  the 
same  as  the  rates  from  Memphis,  Tenn.  To  all  other 
destinations  the  rates  are  the  same  as  those  cur- 
rently in  effect  from  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Certain  commodity  rates,  notably  on  sugar,  rice,  mo- 
lasses, and  tropical  fruits,  are  made  with  regard  to  the 
rates  from  the  Eastern  Cities  and  the  South  Atlantic 
Ports. 

From  Vickshurg,  Natchez,  Greenville,  and  Jackson, 
Miss. — The  rates  are  made  the  same  as  those  from 
New  Orleans,  La.,  except  that  to  points  on  and  south 
of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  from  River  Junction 
to  Fernandina,  Fla.,  inclusive,  the  Memphis  rates  are 
applied. 

From  Mobile,  Ala. — To  points  on  a  line  from  Chat- 
tanooga through  Rome  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Opelika, 
Ala.,  the  rates  are  made  the  following  differentials  be- 
low the  New  Orleans  rates: 

Classes 1      2      3      456ABCDEHF 

Dififerentials. .  10    10    10    10    5    5     4      4      4      4      5     10     8 
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(e)    Adjustment   from    Kentucky-Tennessee    Territory 

From  Nashville,  Tenn. — The  basis  has  been  shown 
under  that  from  the  Ohio  River  Crossings,  because  the 
relationship  is  so  rigidly  maintained. 

From  Clarksville  (depot),  Tenn. — The  rates  are  made 
the  following  differentials  higher  than  the  rates  from 
Nashville : 


Clftfiftea,..    . ..    1      2      3     4    56ABCD 
Differentkla...   U     U     11     6    6    4     4      4      4      4 


E    H     P 
ft      6      7 


From  junction  points  generally,  and  from  a  large 
number  of  local  points  intermediate  to  the  Ohio  Eiver, 
rates  are  made  in  close  relationship  to  the  Ohio  Biver 
or  to  some  point  taking  the  same  rates.  For  instance, 
the  rates  from  central  Kentucky  junctions  are  made 
the  same  as  the  rates  from  Cincinnati,  or  from  Lexing- 
ton, or  from  Louisville,  as  the  case  may  be.  Some 
places  carry  such  a  basis  with  exceptions.  Again,  the 
rates  from  some  of  these  points  are  made  low  diflfer- 
entials  higher  than  the  rates  from  the  Ohio  River, 
From  some  of  the  Tennessee  points,  the  rates  are  made 
with  relation  to  basing  points  within  that  state.  For 
example,  some  of  the  rates  from  Columbia,  Tenn.,  are 
made  with  relation  to  those  from  Nashville;  rates  from 
Knoxville  are  made  fixed  differentials  over  the  rates 
from  Chattanooga,  and  the  like. 

To  points  intermediate  to  the  basing  points,  the  basis  \ 
is  the  lowest  combination  with  continuous  mileage  rates, 
where  such  are  applicable,  as  maxima. 


(/)  Adjustment  from  Central  Freight  Association  and 
Western  Territories 

The  basis  for  rates  from  the  so-called  Central  Freight 
Association  Territory  is  the  lowest  combination  on  the 
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Ohio  Biver  or  the  Virginia  Gateways  using  the  full 
rates  from  said  basing  points.  In  a  few  instances, 
notably  from  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis,  and 
related  points,  there  are  in  effect  proportional  rates 
to  the  Ohio  River  (subject  to  the  Southern  Classifica- 
tion) which  range  below  the  local  rates  thereto  and 
which  permit  of  the  publication  of  through  rates. 

From  the  territory  generally,  however,  the  local  rates 
np  to  the  river  crossings  or  Virginia  Gateways  (subject 
to  the  Official  Classification)  are  applied  both  in  mak- 
ing and  dividing  the  rates.  Through  tariffs  cannot 
readily  be  published  because  of  the  classification  dif- 
ferences. 

The  proportional  rates  from  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant points  in  Central  Freight  Association  Territory 
to  the  Ohio  Biver  Crossings  are  indicated  in  Table  49. 

TABLE  49 

Pboportional  Class  Rates  from  Points  Named  to  Ohio 
River  Crossings 


To  Ohio  Rivbb 

CaoesiNGB 

From 


IUtbs  in  Cents  per  100  Pottndb  Except  as  Noted 


Classes' 
1234      6dABCDEHF« 


Chioago 

Peoria 

Indianapolis. 
Davenport. . 
Milwaukee. . 


35  30    22    15  13    10  12  12  10  10  13  15  20 

85  30    22    15  13    10  12  12  10  10  13  15  20 

22  19}  17i  11  8i    7  8  8  5  6  9  9  10 

41  85    26    18  15    12  14  14  12  12  15  17  24 

41  85    26    18  15    12  14  14  12  12  15  17  24 


<3k)yemed  by  the  Southern  Classification. 
^PerbaireL 


These  proportional  rates  are  applicable  to  all  the 
Ohio  Biver  Crossings^  from  Cairo,  111.,  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  inclusive,  and  are  combined  with  the  published 
rates  applying  from  the  various  crossings. 
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2,  Outbound  Adjustment  fbom  Southbastrbn  TEttBnoBY 

The  general  basis  for  outbound  rates  from  South- 
eastern Territory  to  points  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac  rivers  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  corre- 
sponds with  the  inbound  basis;  that  is  to  say,  the  class 
and  a  few  commodity  rates  northbound  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Ports,  the  Eastern  Cities,  the  Virginia  Cities, 
interior  eastern  points,  the  Ohio  Eiver  Crossings,  and 
the  Mississippi  Biver  Crossings  correspond  with  those 
in  the  reverse  direction.  The  northbound  commodity 
rates  generally,  however,  do  not  cover  the  same  com- 
modities as  the  Bonthbonnd  rates,  and  are  not  to  be 
compared  therewith*  While  the  same  general  rela- 
tionship applies  to  a  given  destination  or  section  aai 
between  the  common  points,  entirely  different  elements 
enter  into  the  considerations  which  determine  the  meas*  ^ 
nre  of  the  rates,  and  for  this  reason  commodity  rates  ^ 
in  one  general  direction  should  rarely  be  associated 
with  those  in  another. 

For  illustration,  while  the  rates  on  an  article  of  com- 
mon production  at  Macon,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  or 
Chattanooga  to  the  Ohio  Eiver  are  made  with  regard 
each  to  the  other,  the  determining  causes  for  the  rates 
to  the  Ohio  River  do  not,  in  essence,  enter  into  those 
making  the  rates  to  the  East.  The  conmiodity  rates 
to  the  Ohio  River  are  fixed  with  regard  to  the  competi- 
tion that  will  have  to  be  met  at  the  Ohio  River  and  at 
points  north.  The  rates  made  to  Memphis,  New 
Orleans,  etc.,  take  into  account  the  competition  that  is 
met  locally  at  those  points,  or  from  points  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  or  from  points  of  production  at 
or  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  As  a  rule,  the  rates  are 
fixed  to  each  of  the  Ohio  River  Crossings  in  due  rela- 
tion one  to  the  other ;  that  is,  if  a  certain  rate  is  necea- 
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sary  to  Cinciimati  to  cause  a  free  movement  to  that 
pointy  the  rates  to  Lonisvilley  Evansville,  and  Cairo 
(except  as  noted  below)  are  readjusted  to  correspond. 
Similarly,  while  under  ordinary  conditions  the  rates 
to  the  eastern  territories,  including  the  Virginia  Gate- 
ways, are  adjusted  without  particular  regard  to  the 
rates  made  to  the  West,  but  to  meet  conditions  found 
in  the  East,  the  ordinary  relationship  between  the  ter- 
minal points  is  maintained. 

It  is  almost  invariably  the  case  that  the  rates  to 
Central  Freight  Association  Territory  are  adjusted  on 
the  lowest  combination  through  the  Ohio  Biver  Cross- 
ings. The  measure  of  competition  which  is  met  as  con- 
cerns each  of  the  conmiodity  rates  determines  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  proportional  rates  to  the 
Ohio  Biver  below  the  full  rates  thereto.  A  great  ma- 
jority of  the  commodity  rates  are  issued  to  the  Ohio 
Biver  proper,  the  same  figures  being  charged  on 
through  traffic  to  destinations  north,  but  in  some  cases 
proportional  rates  are  established,  the  most  notable  of 
these  being  the  adjustment  of  the  cotton  factory  prod- 
ucts. The  rate  from  the  great  central  group  of  south- 
em  mills  to  Chicago  was  made  the  same  as  the  rate 
from  the  New  England  mills  to  Chicago.  Prom  this 
figure  was  deducted  the  proportional  rate  charged 
by  the  lines  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  Biver, 
the  balance  being  the  figure  used  to  establish  a  pro- 
portional rate  to  the  Ohio  Biver,  which  i«  used  in  con- 
structing through  rates  to  all  destinations  in  the  north 
and  central  West. 

An  exception  is  above  noted  concerning  the  relative 

basis  as  between  the  Ohio  Biver  Gateways.     This  ex- 

<»ption  relates  to  the  lumber  and  pig  iron  rates.    In 

^e  case  of  the  first,  because  of  competition  from  the 

^Arkansas  and  Louisiana  mills,  from  which  a  low  rate 
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was  made  to  Cairo  and  increasing  rates  to  each  of  tlm 
Ohio  River  Crossings  above  Cairo,  a  similar  adjust* 
ment  has  been  foUowed  by  the  southern  lines,  which 
make  a  lower  rate  to  Cairo  than  to  any  of  the  crossinga, 
the  rate  increasing  at  each  crossing  above  nntil  Cin* 
cinnati  is  reached.  The  through  rates  to  destinations 
north  are  established  on  the  lowest  combination  and 
apply  via  all  open  routes.  For  the  pig  iron  rates^  de- 
signed to  enable  a  free  movement  as  against  the  northern 
furnaces,  there  is  not  a  regular  adjustment  between  the 
several  crossings,  either  to  those  points  proper,  or  in 
the  basing  rates  used  in  constructing  through  rates  on 
the  lowest  combination. 

An  important  deviation  from  the  principle  of  con- 
structing rates  to  and  from  local  or  intermediate 
points  as  heretofore  outlined  is  found  in  the  rates  on 
articles  manufactured  or  produced  at  such  points 
which  are  in  commercial  competition  with  those  made 
or  produced  at  adjacent  common  points.  The  element 
of  market  competition  early  led  the  railroads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  manufacturers  and  producers  at 
non-competitive  points  could  not  successfully  compete 
with  those  at  competitive  points,  unless  they  were 
given  rates  relatively  the  same  as  those  of  the  adjacent 
competitive  points.  A  cotton  factory,  for  example, 
located  at  a  station  on  the  Southern  Railway,  say  be> 
tween  Atlanta  and  Macon,  has  its  rates  adjusted  to  be 
not  higher  than  those  of  the  competing  factory  at  Macon 
when  the  movement  is  northward  through  Atlanta,  and 
not  higher  than  the  rates  from  Atlanta  when  the  move- 
ment is  through  Macon.  In  a  broad  sense,  therefore, 
as  concerns  such  cases,  there  is  no  variation  from  the 
long-and-short-haul  principle  of  the  Act  to  Begnlate 
Commeroe. 
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Many  of  the  lines  serving  Southern  Territory  publish 
numerous  commodity  tariffs,  among  the  more  important 
of  which  are  those  applying  upon  cotton,  cotton  factory 
products,  lumber,  and  domestic  and  tropical  fruits.  The 
number  of  these  tariffs  is  being  increased  from  year  to 
year.  The  tariff  publications  of  the  various  committees 
in  this  territory  are  very  voluminous  and  in  general 
cover  class  rates  and  general  commodity  rates. 

3.  FouBTH  Section  Obdbbs 

The  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
affecting  adjustments  in  this  territory  are  set  forth  in 
Appendix  B. 


CHAPTEBXm 


CAROLINA  TERRITORY 


1,  Basic  Principles 


On  mter-territorial  traffic  moving  via  various  gate- 
ways (Virginia  Cities,  Paint  Kock,  N,  C,  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.,  Atlanta,  Athens,  and  Angnsta,  Ga.,  and  Char- 
leston and  Columbia,  S,  C.)  local  rates  are  used  between 
these  gateways  and  stations  within  Carolina  Territory 
in  most  instances.  In  some  cases,  however,  they  are 
the  proportional  rates  made  less  than  the  local  rates. 
As  a  rule,  these  rates  are  graded  according  to  distance, 
althongh  the  competition  between  the  various  places 
within  the  territory  has  often  brought  about  figures 
below  the  level  of  the  distance  tariffs  of  the  several 
railroads. 

Generally,  the  rates  at  intermediate  points  do 
not  exceed  those  at  points  beyond;  but  there 
are  exceptions  in  the  case  of  places  intermediate  to 
Wilmington  and  other  points  in  eastern  North  Carolina 
located  on  navigable  waters,  and  at  Columbia,  S.  C-, 
which  is  affeoted  also  by  water  competition.  The  rates 
foom  the  Virginia  Cities  to  these  water-competitive 
places  are  all  made  on  a  differential  relation  to  the 
rates  from  Baltimore,  which  are  directly  affected  by 
water  competition.  Also,  the  rates  from  the  Virginia 
Cities  to  certain  of  the  points  intermediate  to  the  soutb- 
eaetern  basing  points  (Atlanta,  Athens,  Augusta, 
Charleston,  Savannah,  etc,)  are  made  higher  than  the 
rates  to  said  cities. 

212 
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2.  Adjustment  fbom  Eastebn  Pobt  Cttibs 

The  rail-and-water  rates  from  the  Eastern  Fort 
Cities  to  Wihnington,  Fayetteville,  and  New  Bern,  N.  C, 
and  Columbia,  S.  C,  are  made  to  meet  the  competition 
via  the  water  lines.  The  rail-and-water  rates  from 
Baltimore  are  made  differentials  over  the  rates  from  the 
Virginia  Cities,  and  in  tnm  the  rates  from  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  are  made  differentials  over  the  rates 
from  Baltimore,  and  the  rates  from  Boston  differentials 
over  the  rates  from  New  York.  The  all-rail  rates  to 
all  of  these  destinations  are  then  adjusted  on  differen- 
tials higher  than  the  port  rail-and-water  rates. 

3.    Fbom  Intebiob  Eastebn  Points  East  of  Buffalo- 

PlTTSBUBGH  TeBBITOBY 

The  all-rail  rates  from  this  territory  are  made  as  fol- 
lows: From  points  taking  the  same  proportions  up  to 
the  Potomac  Gateways,  as  from  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  respectively,  the  respective 
all-rail  port  rates  are  appUed  therefrom.  From  points 
taking  higher  proportions  to  the  gateways  than  from 
the  ports,  the  through  rates  are  made  as  much  higher 
than  the  port  rates  as  represented  by  the  differences 
in  the  proportions.  The  all-rail  rates  having  been 
fixed,  the  rail-and-water  rates  are  operated  on  differen- 
tials less  than  the  rates  via  all  rail. 

4.  Fbom  BuFFALO-PrrTSBUBOH  Tebbitoby 

The  rates  from  this  territory,  heretofore  described, 
are  made  on  combinations  to  the  various  gateways, 
plus  the  established  local  or  proportional  rates  south, 
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H          obgemng  as  maxima  the  following  differentiak  OTer  tli«        ■ 
H          eorreeponding  aU*rail  rates  from  New  York:                     ^H 

^^K            CbMW.. ..*.«,...« *..,..    1         2         3        4       8       i           ^^1 

^^H            Ttiffmiiliik 16       13       11       9       7       4           ^^1 

^^"         The  rates  go  contracted  are  operated  by  all-raal  aod         ■ 
^t         rail-aod-water  liiies  alike.                                                            J 

^^                                             TABLE  50                                            ^M 

H           Class  Rates  from  Richmond,  Va.,  to  Nostb  and  Bcfurm    ^H 
1                                      Carolina  DESTiNATioifs                                       ^^ 

^^B                                   FftOM 

^^H               RicaMOifi),  Ya,, 

Ratcb     IK     Cekts     FBS     100    POUIQW                1 

EXCKFT  AB  NOTSD                                           ■ 

123456ABCD£Hf*      ^^ 

m        cijo, B. c .. 

80700050403323282532  41  47  SO           ■ 

■  Mc<io!l,  8.  C* 

■  Hubbard.aC... ,.,,,...... 

■  Maxtoo,  N.  0,.., 

■  BoMtUville,  N.  C 

■  Bv«r«iU,  N.C> 

■  CiNrawi  8.C. 
1           OiboriM^N.a* 

H            Norwood^  N.  C 

a$584838Sa25  18  2423303a3S45            1 

H             Albemarla,  N.  C 

■            Whitn^,  N.  C 

H             DftrlingtoQ,  8,  C 

■  Pambroke,  N.  C 

■  Mom  Ne«ic,  N  C.V 
^M            Lurobertxin,  N.  C, . 

■  IlapcMUli!,  N.  C. 

^^      Alma,N.  C.'. 

^B      Old  Hundred,  N.  C.> 
^^V      Marion,  8.  C 

80  70  00  50  40  32  22  28  25  22  41  47  60       ^V 

H            WUmioKtoo,  N.  C 

50  40  31  20  20  15  13  13  13  11  22  23  22       ^f 

■  Pagci'sMill.S.a*.......       . 

■  Florence's.  C. 

80  70  00  50  40  32  22  28  25  23  41  47  50            1 

H            Zebulon,  N.  C.» 

■  Youngvirille,  N.  C*. 

■  HeodefaoQ*  N.  C , 

61  51  42  33  28  21  IT  22  31  IS  34  «2  43      ^M 

■            Ridmray,  N.  C/. 

k          1 
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TABLE  50— Continued 

Class  Rates  fbom  Richmond)  Va.,  to  North  and  South 
Carolina  Destinations 


Fbom 

Richmond,  Va., 

To 

Ratss    in    Csntb    pbb    100    Poxtnim 

EXCBFT  A8  NOTBD 

ClasBeB' 
123466ABCDEHF* 

Jonesboro.  N.  C 

Manley,  N.  C.» 

Aberdeen,  N.  C 

Lemon  SDriiuDB.  N.  C* 

Sanford.^.  C 

Starr,  1^.  C 

685848383325  18  242320333846 

Hfflnp,  N.  ^» 

H^iiv¥>n,  N  n 

Candor,  N.C.* 

Aaheboro,  N.  C 

Aabury,  N.C.» 

Newton.  N.  C 

80  70  60  50  41  32  22  30  27  23  43  51  53 

Winaton-Salem,  N.  C 

61  51  42  32  28  21  17  22  21  18  28  32  42 

IJn<^|nton,  NO 

80  70  60  50  41  32  22  30  27  23  43  51  53 

Mt.  Holly,  N.  C.» 

78  68  58  48  40  31  21  26  27  23  40  49  53 

Orapgehiirg,  B.  0 

85  75  62  50  41  34  24  29  28  24  44  47  50 

Bumter,  B.  C 

82  72  62  50  40  32  23  29  28  23  43  47  50 

Woodford.  S.  C.» 

85  75  62  50  41  34  24  29  28  24  44  47  50 

<3k)vemed  by  the  Southern  Classification. 
*Per  barrel. 
Intermediate  points. 

5.  From  Ohio  River  Crossings 

(a)  From  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  base  rates  from  Cincinnati  to  the  Virginia  Gate- 
ways were  calculated  by  assimilating  the  rates  from 
Chicago  to  the  Virginia  Cities,  proper,  to  the  Southern 
Classification  and  deducting  therefrom  the  proportional 
rates  from  Chicago  to  Cincinnati  (applicable  on  south- 
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ern  business*),  the  resultant  balance  being  base  rates. 
When  for  destinations  on  and  north  of  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  from  Cleveland,  Tenn,,  through  Murphy, 
N.  C,  Walhalla,  Seneca,  Anderson,  Belton,  Abbeville, 
Greenwood,  Newberry,  Alston,  and  Columbia,  S.  C-,  to 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  the  base  rates  from  Cincinnati  to  At- 
lanta were  calculated  by  adding  the  following  diflfer- 
entials  to  the  rates  from  Nashville  to  Atlanta,  proper: 


Clfi00efl. 

Differentiab. 


1    2    3    4    5    6     A 
6    5    3    3    3a     2 


B 
2 


C 

2 


D 
2 


£     H 

2      2 


¥ 
4 


When  for  destinations  south  of  the  Walhalla- Wilming- 
ton line,  the  Cincinnati- Atlanta  base  rates  are  the  same 
as  the  rates  from  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta,  proper. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  base  rates  from  Cincinnati  to 
Athens,  Augusta,  and  Charleston  were  worked  out 

The  base  rates  from  Cincinnati  to  Paint  Etock,  T^im.- 
N.  C*,  are  75  per  cent  (representative  of  comparative 
distances)  of  the  base  rates  to  Atlanta.  The  rates  to 
Johnson  City,  Tenn,,  are  the  same  as  those  to  Paint 
Rock.  The  rates  to  Columbia  are  the  rates  to  that 
point,  proper. 

Table  51  sets  forth  the  basing  rates  from  Cincinnati 
when  for  destinations  on  and  north  of  the  Walhalla- 
Wilmington  Line,  while  Table  52  sets  forth  the  rates 
wlien  for  destinations  south  of  this  line. 

While  the  class  basing  rates  only  are  exhibited,  numer- 
ous commodity  figures  arc,  in  effect,  worked  out  aa 
described. 

(6)  From  Covington,  Newport,  Louisville,  and  Lexing* 
ton,  Ky.,  and  Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

The  rates  from  Cincinnati  having  been  fixed,  the  ratea 
from   Covington,  Newport,  Louisville,  and  Lexington, 

i8eepa«e217 
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TABLE  61 

Bamno  Rates  ntoM  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Whsn  fob  Dbstina- 

TioNs  On  and  Nobth  of  thk  Walhalla- 

WniinNQTCN  Link 


Fbom 
Cincinnati,  Omo, 

TO 

Rates  in  Cents  per  100  Pounds  Ezobpt 
AS  Noted 

Classee^ 
1     23466ABCDBHP 

VirKinift  CiHf«     

32  28  22  15  12  10  10  16  11  11  14  12  22 

Paint  Rock,  N.  C 1 

Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

AtlftntisOft 

54  48  43  35  29  24  17  23  17  14  26  28  29 
72  64  57  46  38  32  22  30  23  19  35  37  38 

Augusta,  Ga. ( 

Athens,  Ga 

Charleston.  S.  C 

79  69  61  49  42  34  22  32  25  21  38  39  42 
78  65  60  56  47  38  29  32  25  21  32  32  42 

Cohunbia,S.C 

107  92  8165534428423430  47  6060 

K3oyemed  by  the  Southern  Classification. 
'PerbaneL 


TABLE  52 
Basing  Rates  prom  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  When  for  Destina- 
tions South  op  the  Walhalla- 
Wilmington  Line 


Fbom 
Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

Rates  in  Cents  per  100  Pounds  Except 
AS  Noted 

Classes^ 
1     23456ABCDEHF* 

Yirginia  CitiWr  t  r    ,    . 

32  28  22  16  12  10  10  15  11  11  14  12  22 

PtoatRoctN.C 

Johnson  aty,  Tenn 

Atlanta,  On 

74  65  59  47  39  31  21  27  21  18  36  36  36 
98  87  78  63  52  41  28  36  28  24  48  48  48 

Augusta,  Ga 1 

Athens,  Ga 

Charl^^itOn.  8-  C  .   r   t  r  r  ,  r 

103  90  81  65  54  43  28  38  30  26  50  50  52 
95  80  75  70  58  46  35  38  29  25  40  40  50 

Cohimbift,  8.  C .,,,....  r  -  -  - 

107  92  8165534428423430  47  6066 

■Govemed  by  the  8outhem  Classification. 
•Per  barrel 
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Ky.,  and  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  are  made  the  »ama    All 
the  Ohio  River  points  below  Louisville  are  made  thej 
followiDg  differentials  higher  than  tlie  rates  from  Cin- 
cinnati when  the  destination   is   on   or  north   of  tht 
Walhalla- Wilmington  Line: 

aaaacs 1      23466ABCDEHF 

DifiTerentiiUfi.,  10    10    S    8    6    4     2      4      2      2      6      6      4 

To  territory  south  of  the  Walhalla-Wilmington  Linei] 
the  rates  from  the  lower  Ohio  Eiver  Crossings  are  th«j 
same  as  the  rates  from  Cincinnati,  • 

(c)  From  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  rates  from  Memphis  to   the  territory   on   ani 
north  of  the  Walhalla-Wilndngton  Line  are  on  the  fol-| 
lowing  differential  relation  with  Cincinnati: 

OA88C8 123456ABCDEHF 

Over  Cincinnati  rates..   S86642.,2.        ,34.. 
Under  Cincinnati  rates "2    2  i 

The  rates  from  Memphis  to  the  territory  south  of  the 
Walhalla-Wilmington  Line  are  made  the  following  dif- 
ferentials lower  than  the  Cincinnati  rates: 

Ctaases 12345dABCDEHF 

DiIeraatial0....  4444444      4      444      4$ 

6.  Feom  Gulf  Posts 

From  New  Orleans,  La.,  the  rates  are  made  the  fol- 
lowing differentials  higher  than  the  rates  from  Atlanta, 
proper: 

Cla«ei    ,..1234      56ABCDEaP 
DifTerentials  26    23    21    20    13    13    10    10    10    10    12     IS    20 

The  throngh  rates  so  made  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
rates  from  Memphis,  nor  less  than  the  following  differ- 
entials over  the  rates  from  Montgomery: 
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daaoi....    1      2      3      466ABCDEHF 
Differentials  10    10    10    10    6    5     4      4      4      4      5     10     8 

From  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Pensacola,  Fla.,  the  rates  are 
made  the  following  differentials  less  than  the  rates 
from  New  Orleans  :* 

Classet 1      2      3      456ABCDE1BF 

Differentials..  10    10    10    10    6    5     4      4      4      4      6     10     8 

Various  commodity  exceptions  are  provided. 
7.  Fbom  Mississippi  Valley  Terbitoby 

From  Greenville,  Greenwood,  Vicksburg,  and  Winona, 
Miss.,  the  rates  are  the  same  as  those  from  New  Orleans. 

From  junction  points  south  of  the  Memphis  Division 
of  the  Southern  Railway  and  on  and  east  of  the  Mobile 
&  Ohio  Railway,  the  rates  are  made  the  following 
differentials  under  the  rates  from  New  Orleans: 

Classes 1      2      3      456ABCDEHF 

Differentials  10    10    10    10    5    5     4      4      4      4     5     10     8 

On  specific  articles  manufactured  at  various  points 
in  Mississippi  Valley  Territory,  the  rates  are  made  the 
same  as  those  from  Cairo,  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  New 
Orleans,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  Otherwise,  through 
rates  are  made  on  the  lowest  combination  from  all 
points  not  specifically  mentioned. 

8.  From  Kentucky-Tennessee  Territory 

(a)  From  Nashville,  Tenn. 

When  the  destination  is  on  or  north  of  the  Walhalla- 
Wilmington  Line,  the  rates  on  Classes  B,  C,  and  D  are 
made  2  cents  less  and  on  Class  F  4  cents  less  than  the 
rates  from  Louisville. 
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The  rates  on  other  classes,  to  destinations  south  of 
the  Virginia-North  Carolina  state  line  and  north  of 
Smithfield,  Goldsboro,  and  Kinston,  N.  C,  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  and  Gary,  N,  C,  on  ths 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  including  Caryi  are  the 
same  as  the  rates  from  Louisville,  Ky, 

To  points  other  than  the  Virginia  Cities  on  and  north_ 

of  the  Dan\ille  &  Western  Railway,  including  the 

ville  Branch,  and  to  points  on  and  north  of  the  Soothi 

Railway,  from  Danville  to  Norfolk,  including  the  Vi 

ginia  and  the  Hitchcock  Mill  branches,  and  to  statioi 

on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway   and   the   Atlantie 

Coast  Line  Railroad  in  Virginia,  the  rates  are 

the   following   differentials   less   than  the   ratjes 

Louisville : 

CkM8 12345dA     £ 

Differentials..... 653332     0     2 

To   all   other   destinations   north   of  the   Walhall 

Wilmington  Line,  the  rates   are  made  the  following 

differentials  less  than  the  rates  from  Louisville; 

Ommb.... 12d456AB     H 

Diffmntkla 6    533332     2     3 

To  that  portion  of  Carolina  Territory  lying  sooth  of 

the  Walhalla  Wilmington  Line,  the  rates  are  made  the 

following  differentials  less  than  the  rates  from  Louis* 

ville: 

Ckfleea....    i2345eABCDEHP 
DiffcraDiaafa  36    30    25    22    18    13     8      8      7      7     15    21     14 

The  maximum  for  each  respective  through  rate  is  thi 
same  per  ton  per  mile  as  that  from  Louisville. 

(6)  From  Clarksvaie,  Term. 

To  all  destinations  both  north  and  south  of  Hm 
Walhalla- Wilmington  Line,  the  rates  are  made  the  fol* 
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lowing  differentials  higher  than  the  rates  from  Nash- 
ville: 

Clanes 1     2     3456ABGDEHF 

Differentials...  13    13    13    8    8    6     6     6     6     6      8      8     II 

(c)  From  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

To^  Carolina  Territory  south  of  the  Walhalla- 
Wihnington  Line,  the  rates  are  made  the  following 
differentials  higher  than  the  rates  from  Chattanooga: 

OaflBOi 123456ABGDEHF 

Differentials 12    076643333336 

The  rates  are  not  higher  than  the  rates  from  Nashville. 

To  Carolina  Territory  on  and  north  of  the  Walhalla- 
Wihnington  Line,  the  rates  are  made  the  same  as  those 
from  Chattanooga,  although  the  exceptions  to  this  basis 
are  quite  numerous. 

From  other  places  the  rates  are  made  either  in  defi- 
nite relationship  to  the  Ohio  River,  Memphis,  or  Nash- 
ville, or  on  the  lowest  combination. 

9.  Fbom  Southeastern  Territory 

(a)  From  Huntsville,  Decatur,  Sheffield,  Florence,  Tus- 
cumbia,  and  Riverton,  Ala. 

The  rates  from  Huntsville  and  Decatur,  Ala.,  are 
made  the  same  as  the  rates  from  Nashville.  From 
SheflSeld,  Florence,  Tuscumbia,  and  Riverton,  Ala.,  the 
rates  are  made  the  same  as  those  from  Nashville,  except 
that  on  Classes  B  and  F  the  rates  are  made  2  cents 
higher  and  on  Classes  C  and  D  1  cent  higher  than  the 
Nashville  rates. 
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(b)  From  Chattanooga,  Tenn, 

To  points  on  and  north  of  a  line  beginning  at  Paint 
Rock;  thence  via  the  Southern  Railway^  throngh  Aahe- 
ville,  Newton,  StatesvUle,  Salisbury,  Greensboro,  axui 
Durham,  N,  C,  to  Kaleigh,  N.  C-;  thence  via  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad  to  Norfolk;  and  thence  aouth  of 
a  line  from  Paint  Rock,  through  Roanoke,  to  Porta- 
mouth,  the  rates  are  made  the  same  as  those  froi: 
Atlanta. 

To  points  south  of  the  above-described  territoryt 
except  to  destinations  in  Georgia,  the  rates  are  made 
the  following  differentials  higher  than  the  rates  from 
Atlanta,  with  minimum  through  rates  in  certain 


Claasee 1234S6ABCDEHF 

Differaitiala 10    876543333446 

To  such  Georgia  destinations  as  are  in  Carolina  Tcr- 
ritory,  the  rates  are  made  the  following  different 
over   the  Atlauta   rates,   with   rates   to   Elberton 
Athens,  Ga.,  as  minima  in  certain  cases: 

Clares 1      2      8466ABCDEH 

DifTerenti&b...  15    12    10    8754      4      44      64 

(c)    From   Atlanta,   Athens,   and   Augusta,    Oa., 
Charleston,  8*  C. 

The  rates  from  Atlanta,  Athens,  and  Augusta,  Ga.| 
and  Charleston,  S.  C,  are  the  local  rates  or  spedlld 
rates  established  by  the  Individual  lines. 

From  other  common  and  junction  points,  the  rates 
are  made  either  the  same  as  or  differentials  higher 
than  the  rates  from  Atlanta  or  Chattanooga,  as  the 
case  may  be.  From  local  points  the  rates  are  made 
with  relation  to  those  from  the  common  points,  eithtr 
on  a  differential  basis  or  on  the  lowest  combination. 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

Theee  quiwtions  are  for  the  student  to  use  in  testing 
his  knowledge  of  the  assignment.  The  answers  should 
be  written  out,  but  are  not  to  be  sent  to  the  University. 

1.  What  is  the  largest  rate-making  territory  in  Southern 
Classification  Territory? 

2.  What  is  the  occasion  of  the  prominence  that  Atlanta, 
Ga.|  enjoys  as  a  rate-making  point? 

3.  What  in  a  measure  fixes  the  rates  from  the  West  to 
Atlanta,  Ga.? 

4.  How  did  the  constructive  mileage  from  Baltimore,  Md., 
to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  compare  with  the  actual  mileage  from  Louis- 
ville, Ey.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.? 

5.  What  causes  occasion  a  departure  from  the  distance 
principle  of  rate-making  in  the  southeast? 

6.  What  is  a  differential  route?  What  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  differentials? 

7.  On  traffic  from  Seaboard  Territory  to  points  adjacent 
to  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Pensacola,  Fla.,  what  route  initiates  the 
rates? 

8.  How  were  the  rates  from  New  York  City  to  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  made  in  the  first  instance? 

9.  What  causes  led  to  a  reduction  in  the  original  rates  to 
Atlanta,  Ga.? 

10.  K  a  reduction  is  made  in  the  rates  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will 
it  result  in  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  -ates  to  Rome,  Ga.? 

11.  Was  the  long-and-short-haul  clause  observed  on  traffic 
from  the  East  to  Atlanta,  Ga.?    If  so,  to  what  extent? 

12.  Upon  what  basis  are  the  rates  to  Anniston,  Ala.,  con- 
atructed? 
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13.  To  what  causes  may  deviationa  from  the  author 
basis  of  cate-construction  be  attributed? 

14.  What  procedure  would  you  follow  if  you  detired  ig 
construct  a  rate  from  New  York  City  to  Ozark,  Ala,? 

15.  What  are  the  class  rates  from  New  York  City  via  rail 
and  water  to  Columbus,  Miss.? 

16.  What  are  the  commodity  rates  on  iron  and  sted  raiU 
from  New  York  City  to  Atlanta,  Ga.? 

17.  On  traflSc  originating  at  New  York  City,  is  ihvrr  s| 
definite  relationship  between  the  rates  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
those  to  Montgomery,  Ala.? 

18.  Are  the  rates  to  common  points  applied  to  local  poiotej 
throughout  Southeastern  Territory? 

19.  Upon  what  basis  are  rates  constructed  to  local  stations 
in  Alabama  located  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad? 

20.  Is  the  long-andnsbort-haul  clause  observed  as  to  rmt 
on  the  route  from  New  York,  N»  Y.,  to  Memphis,  Tenn.? 

21.  To  what  causes  may  the  comparatively  low  ratea 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  from  the  East  be  attributed? 

22.  Does  the  line  of  rates  from  New  York  City  to  »tat 
on  the  route  selected  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  appear 
to  you? 

23.  To   stations   in    Montgomery   Sub-Territory   beyond 
Montgomery,   Ala.,  what  basis  is  employed  in  construe 
through  rates  from  the  East? 

24.  Via  what  port  does  the  greatest  volume  of  traffic  to 
Southeastern  Territory  move  in  connection  with  the  water-And-j 

rail  routes? 

25.  What  adjustment  is   employed   in  constructing  rat 
from  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Providence,  R.  L? 

26*    How,  as  a  general  rule,  are  rates  from  interior  New 
England  points  constructed? 

27.  Is  it  necessary  to  place  manufacturers  of  Uke  kind  of 
commodities  or  articles  upon  a  common  footing?    Why? 

28.  Outline  briefly  the  adjustment  employed  in  the 
lisbment  of  rail-and-water  rates  from  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

29.  How  are  the  rates  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  made  witb . 
regard  to  the  rates  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.? 
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30.  As  a  general  proposition,  how  are  the  rates  constructed 
from  Trunk  Line  Territory? 

31.  Give  the  rule  for  the  assimilation  of  the  Official  Classi- 
fication to  the  Southern  Classification. 

32.  Define  briefly  Buffalo-Pittsburgh  Territory. 

33.  What  basis  is  employed  in  establishing  the  rates  on 
lettered  class  traffic  from  Buffalo-Pittsburgh  Territory? 

34.  What  rates  are  observed  as  maxima  from  Ashland, 
Ey.,  on  traffic  destined  to  Jesup;  Ga.? 

35.  Name  the  Potomac  Gateways. 

36.  What  is  the  adjustment  from  Newport  News,  Va.,  to 
Birmingham,  Ala.? 

37.  Illustrate  in  general  the  method  of  constructing  rates 
from  New  York  City  to  Bennettsville,  S.  C. 

38.  Upon  what  general  basis  are  commodity  rates  con- 
structed? 

39.  What  is  the  commodity  rate  on  sugar  from  Boston, 
Mass.,  to  Montgomery,  Ala.? 

40.  On  a  commodity  such  as  sugar,  how  do  you  account 
for  the  comparatively  low  rates  from  adjoining  territories? 

41.  What  differentials  are  the  Gulf  routes  conceded? 

42.  Do  the  rates  from  the  western  base  points  reflect  the 
effect  of  the  rates  from  the  East?  If  so,  what  is  the  occasion 
therefor? 

43.  Do  the  lake-and-rail  rates  from  Chicago,  111.,  to  New 
York  City  have  any  effect  upon  the  rates  to  points  in  Southern 
Territory? 

44.    How  are  the  rates  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  Adele,  Ga., 
made?    To  West  Point,  Ga.T 

45.  How  would  you  proceed  to  construct  the  rates  from 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  Phoenix  City,  Ala.? 

46.  How  do  the  rates  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  from  Louisville, 
Ky.,  compare  with  the  rates  to  intermediate  points  in  the  route 
selected? 

47.  On  the  above  route,  at  what  point  is  the  long-and- 
short-haul  clause  first  violated? 

48.  What  is  the  basis  for  the  construction  of  rates  from 
Corinth,  Miss.? 
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49«  Are  the  rates  from  EUisviUe  and  Newton,  Mias.,  made 
on  the  same  basis? 

SO*  As  a  general  proposition,  bow  are  tbe  rates  from  Central 
Freight  Association  Territory  constructed? 

51.  Define  a  proportional  rate. 

52.  Why  cannot  commodity  rates  in  one  direction  be 
contrasted  fairly  with  those  applying  in  an  opposite  direction? 

53^  How  was  the  rate  on  cotton  factory  products  from 
points  in  Southeastern  Territory  constructed? 

54.  What  does  Carolina  Territory  embrace? 

55.  What  is  the  rail-and-water  adjustment  employed  to 

Wilmington,  N.  C? 

56.  How  are  the  rates  from  Buffalo-Pittsburgh  Territory 
constructed? 

57<    Outline  in  general  the  Ohio  River  adjustment, 

58.  What  are  the  class  rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to 
points  on  and  north  of  the  Walhalla- Wilmington  Linep  i,  €., 
making  on  Columbia,  S.  C? 

59.  Would  there  be  any  difference  in  these  rates  if  the 
shipment  were  destined  to  a  point  south  of  this  line? 

60.  To  Carolina  Territory  are  the  rates  from  LouisriUe^ 
Ky.,  made  in  relation  to  the  rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio? 

61.  Upon  what  scale  are  the  rates  from  Memphis,  Tenn., 
to  Carolina  Territory  adjusted? 

62.  What  basis  is  employed  in  making  the  rates  from  New 
Orleans,  La.,  to  Carolina  Territory? 

63.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  ratea  from  Vick»- 
burg,  Miss.,  and  the  rates  from  New  OrleanSi  La.,  to  CaroUnft 
Territory? 

64.  What  are  the  class  ratee  from  Chattanooga.  Teim.,  to 
Georgia  destinations  in  Carolina  Tcrritoryf 
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CHAPTER  V 
mnuyiTATE  rates  in  southern  territort 

1.    Dbvblopmbnt 

Between  common  points  in  Southern  Territory^  in  the 
case  of  rate  adjustments  to  and  from  points  outside  of 
the  territory,  there  is  an  interlacing  fabric,  resulting 
from  a  definite  relationship  of  one  point  of  origin  to 
another  and  one  point  of  destination  to  another.  The 
rates  from  Chattanooga  bear  fixed  relationship  to  those 
from  Nashville;  the  rates  from  Home  bear  fixed  rela- 
tionship to  those  from  Chattanooga.  Birmingham  and 
Chattanooga  are  hinged  as  points  of  origin.  Bates  from 
Atlanta  are  figured  certain  differentials  below  the 
Chattanooga  and  Birmingham  rates.  Birmingham  is 
hinged  upon  Montgomery;  Columbus  on  Birmingham 
and  Montgomery;  Macon  on  Atlanta,  Columbus,  etc.  It 
is  not  meant  that  to  a  single  destination  one  of  these 
points  of  origin  has  its  rates  hinged  upon  several  other 
points  of  origin;  for  example,  in  one  instance  a  rate 
to  or  from  Atlanta  may  be  made  in  relation  to  the  Chat- 
tanooga rate  and  in  the  next  case  in  relation  to  the 
Birmingham  rate,  and  so  forth. 

In  addition,  there  is  often  a  relationship  between 
different  points  of  destination  land  one  point  of  origin. 
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Between  points  in  the  same  state  the  crowning  fa 
however,  is  the  rate  made  nnder  the  general  or  sj 
orders  of  the  state  conmiission.  The  Georgia  Com- 
mission has  been  particularly  active  in  making  wholi 
adjustments  between  common  points  as  well  as  between 
non-competitive  points.  In  Alabama  and  Florida 
the  state  commissions  have  specifically  fixed  many 
the  rates. 

These  intrastate  adjustments  are  reflected  in 
interstate  adjustment.  For  example,  a  rate  made 
the  Georgia  Railroad  Commission  from  Savannah  to 
Atlanta  may  act  to  reduce  the  rates  from  the  Virginia 
Cities,  the  Eastern  Cities,  the  Ohio  River  Crossings,  tb8 
Mississippi  River  Crossings,  etc*  A  rate  made  from 
Columbus,  Ga.,  to  Macon  or  Augusta,  Qa.,  ia  often 
reflected  in  the  rates  from  points  like  Birmingham  and 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  etc.,  to  the  same  destinations.  The 
change  by  the  commission  in  tlie  adjustment  from  At- 
lanta to  Bnmswick  will  be  immediately  followed  by 
corresponding  change  from  Atlanta  to  Charleston, 
and  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

From  and  to  intermediate  points  the  general 
is  the  lowest  combination  with  continuous  mileage 
as  maximum.  Exceptions  apply  in  the  ease  of  ratet  cm 
manufactured  articles  and  highly  competitive  commodi* 
ties,  such  as  lumber,  from  intermediate  points  and  com- 
mon  basing  points.  These  rates  are  frequently  nai 
the  same  as  those  from  the  next  distant  compotit 
point. 

This  being  true,  it  naturally  follows  that  some 
standing  of  the  existing  intrastate  rates  be  had  in 
to  follow  intelligently  the  subsequent  interstate  bases  for 
through-rate  construction.  This  chapter  will  therefore 
be  devoted  to  intrastate  rates  in  general.  While  the 
Georgia  and  Florida  adjustments  have  been  quite  full^ 
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treated,  it  has  not  seemed  desirable  to  go  to  such  length 
in  the  case  of  each  individual  state  in  the  territory,  as 
the  conditions  are  much  the  same  throughout. 

Every  state  in  this  section  of  the  country  has  a  regula- 
tive body  that  is  vested  with  authority  to  supervise  the 
internal  commerce  of  that  particular  state.  This  func- 
tion is  performed  in  some  cases  by  the  establishment  of 
maximum  rates  prescribed  by  the  commission  and  in 
other  cases  by  a  ratification  of  schedules  submitted  by  the 
carrier  before  becoming  effective,  or  by  subsequent  ap- 
proval of  carrier's  rates  established  at  an  earlier  date. 
The  following  states,  either  by  statutes  or  by  orders  of 
their  respective  commissions,  have  prescribed  substan- 
tially complete  tables  of  distance  rates :  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  Each 
of  these  states  has  also  promulgated  a  classification  of 
freight  applicable  within  the  state.  In  other  states,  how- 
ever, the  authorities  have  virtually  fixed  classifications 
of  their  own  by  accepting  the  railroads'  standard  classi- 
fication (Southern  Classification),  which  is  applied  gen- 
erally, with  some  local  exceptions  prescribed  by  the  sev- 
eral interested  lines. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  state  commissions  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and 
Georgia  have  not  failed  to  recognize  the  propriety  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  smaller  and  independent  lines 
require  rates  which  are  on  a  higher  scale  than  that 
accorded  the  larger  systems. 

2.    Gbobqia 

We  find  that  the  railroads  in  the  state  of  (Georgia  are 
assigned  to  four  classes  according  to  their  traffic 
strength:  Class  A,  Class  B,  Class  C,  and  Class  D.  Class 
A  roads  are  accorded  rates  which  are  on  a  lower  scale 
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^^^^H          than  Class  B  roads.    Class  B  roads,  while  on  a  h^^B 
^^^^^B          scale  than  Class  A  roads,  are  on  a  lower  basis  tlul 
^^^^H          Class  C  or  Class  D  roads.    Table  1  indicates  several  ^ 
^^^^H           the  more  important  lines  in  the  state  and  the  dftM  to 
^^^^^B           which  each  is  assigned,                                                     ^ 

^^^H                                                    TABLE  1                                 ^U 
^^^^^B                                  Classification  of  the  Georqia  Raileoaos     1 

^^^^^f*             Cum 

EOAD 

^^^^H 
^^^^H 
^^^^H 
^^^^H 

^^^^H 

^^^^H 
^^^H 
^^^^H 
^^^^B 
^^^^B 

Alabama  Great  Southern  Raiboad                                                 ^_ 
Atlanta  A  West  Point  Railroad                                                     ■ 
Georgia  HAihroad                                                                      ^^1 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Raihx)ad                                                  ^^H 
AtkntAi  Birmingham  d  Atlantic  Railroad                            ^^^M 
Central  of  Georgia  Railway                                                   ^^^1 
Southexn  Railway                                                                      ^^^1 
Georgia,  Florida  4  Alabama  Railway                                    ^^H 
Maoon,  Dublin  &  Savannah  Railroad                                    ^^^1 
Valdoeta,  Moultrie  &  Western  Railroad                                 ^^^ 

^^^^^1              The  extent  to  which  the  rates  of  Class  B,  Class  C, 
^^^^H           and  Class  D  roads  may  exceed  the  rates  annooneed  for 
^^^^H          Class  A  roads  is  indicated  in  the  following  paragrmplm| 

^^^H              On  Classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  A,  E»  G,  H,  L,'  N,   and  0«  tte 

^^^^H            Standard  Tariff  with  20  per  cent  added. 

^^^^^_          On  Classes  B,  K,  M,  and  R,  the  Standard  Tariff  with  10  ptf 

^^^^^^^B               added. 

^^^^^^          On  Classes  C,  D,  F,  J,  and  P,  the  Standard  Tariff  wHhottl 

^^^^^H           percentage. 

^^^^^1                                                                        CLASS                                                    ^^M 

^^^H              On  Classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6p  k,  E»  G,  H,  L/  N,  and  0,  ibt 

^^^^^H            Standard  Tariff  with  25  per  cent  added. 

^^^^H               On  Classes  B,  K,  M,  and  H,  the  Standard  Tariff  with  10   {W 

^^^^^H           cent  added. 

^^^^H              On  Classes  C,  D,  F,  J,  and  P,  the  Standard  Tariff  wilbM^ 

^^^^^V           percentage.                                                                           J^H 

^^^^^^^^H       >0d  lime  md  ice,  iht  SUDdard  Tuiff  with  10  per  cent  addi^^^^^H 
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CLASS  D 

On  Classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  A,  B,  E,  G,  H,  K,  L,*  M,  N,  and  0, 
and  R:  For  40  miles  and  under,  the  Standard  Tariff  with  50  per 
cent  added;  for  70  miles  and  over  40  miles,  the  Standard  Tariff 
with  40  per  cent  added;  for  100  miles  and  over  70  miles,  the 
Standard  Tariff  with  30  per  cent  added;  over  100  miles,  the 
Standard  Tariff  with  20  per  cent  added. 

On  Classes  C,  D,  F,  J,  and  P,  the  Standard  Tariff  without 
percentage. 

(a)  Joint  Rates 

Bule  27  issued  by  the  Bailroad  Commission  of  (Georgia 
provides  that  the  maximnm  charge  on  a  shipment  mov- 
ing between  two  points  located  in  the  state  of  Georgia 
but  not  located  on  the  same  road  shall  be  the  sum  of  90 
per  cent  of  the  local  rates  allowed  to  be  charged  by  each 
road  handling  the  freight.  To  illustrate,  on  a  shipment 
of  freight  taking  the  first-class  rate,  the  rate  from  Fair- 
bum  on  the  Atlanta  &  West  Point  Railroad  to  Covington 
on  the  Georgia  Bailroad  will  be  arrived  at  as  follows: 
Take  the  Atlanta  &  West  Point  Bailroad  rate  for  first 
class,  from  Fairbum  to  Atlanta  (a  distance  of  18.81 
miles),  which  is  20  cents;  from  this  deduct  10  per  cent, 
or  2  cents,  leaving  18  cents  as  the  proportion  of  the 
Atlanta  &  West  Point  Bailroad  for  transporting  the 
joint  shipment  from  Fairbum  to  Atlanta.  To  this  add 
the  Georgia  Bailroad  rate  from  Atlanta  to  Covington 
(41  miles )y  which  is  27  cents;  deduct  10  per  cent,  or  3 
cents,  leaving  24  cents,  which  represents  the  Georgia 
Bailroad  proportion  for  hauling  the  joint  through  ship- 
ment from  Fairbum  to  Covington;  the  total  through 
charge  (joint  rate)  is  42  cents. 

Each  railroad  company's  proportion  in  handling  joint 
through  shipments  must  be  determined  before  adding  to- 
gether the  rates  to  arrive  at  a  joint  through  rate ;  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  a  proper  division  basis  among  the 
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TABLE  2— Continued 
Gbobgia  Dibtange  Rates 
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carriers,  which  does  not  afifect  the  total  through  joi 
rate  paid  by  the  sliipper  or  consignee,  the  through  jointf^ 
rate  will  divide  between  the  carriers  as  made. 

The  distance  rates  set  forth  in  the  forty-first  annnal 
report  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  Commission  have  been 
reproduced  in  Table  2. 

It  will  be  observed  from  Table  2  that  additional  claseea 
other  than  those  shown  in  the  Southern  Classification 
proper  are  established.  This  fact  is  accounted  for  by  a 
special  classification  issued  by  the  commission,  which 
provides  ratings  for  articles  conforming  to  the  scale  it 
has  adopted. 

As  indicated  by  Table  3,  different  ratings  are  provided 
for  some  articles  according  to  whether  they  are  shipped 
subject  to  the  o^Tier's  risk  or  to  the  carrier's  risk- 

TABLE  3 

Specimen  Classification  Ratings  of  the  Georgia  RAti^aoAD 
Commission    Compared   with   Southehn 
Classification  Ratings 


GoimODITT 


Georgia 


Carrier^a     Owner*a 
Risk  Riak 


Clan 


ClM 


SotTfSSI^ 


Rlak^ 


CUm 


B&led  cotton,  any  quantity 

Cotton  Beed,  for  planting. 

Drain  Ule,  C»  L .    .    , 

Ice,  C.  L 

Iron  and  eteel  articles  aa  per  special  list, 

C.  L ..,, , 

Jug  ware,  Ch.., 

live  poultry,  C.  L 

PbUtoefl,  L.  C.  L 

Fbiatoee,  0.  L. , 

Shell  oyatew,  a  L 
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All  cotton  is  handled  on  commodity  rates  materially 
lower  than  the  corresponding  dass  rates. 

(6)  Distances 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Georgia  also  publishes 
official  mileages  between  all  points  within  the  state,  which 
must  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  rates  and  classifi- 
cation heretofore  treated.  The  following  excerpt  from 
its  issue  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  information  is  set  forth.  These  figures  are 
supplied  the  commission  by  the  carriers. 

DISTANCE  TABLES 


^Indicates  Non-Agency  Stations 
Atlanta,  Bibmingham  &  Atlantic  Railboad 


BRXTNSWICK  TO  BIRMINGHAH 


Brunswick 0.0 

•Southern     Junc- 
tion      9.0 

•Brobston 12.3 

•Anguilla 15.9 

•Leicht 17.1 

•Blounts 19.4 

Thallman 21.1 

•Lott 24.0 

♦Browntown 27.0 

•Fendig 31.2 

•Needmore 34.7 

Hortense 38.0 

Zirkle 43.5 

Offerman 48.7 

Bristol 65.5 

Coffee 62.8 

•MiUCity 68.0 

Rockingham 70.2 

Ahna 73.4 

Guysie 77.2 

•Sessoms 80.9 

Nicolls 84.2 

Chatterton 90.0 

Douflas 97.3 

♦Upton 100.1 


Bushnell 104.9 

Ambrose 108.9 

Wray 112.0 

Osierfield 116.9 

♦Ashton 120.8 

Fitzgerald 126.0 

♦Abba 133.4 

♦Arp 135.4 

Rebecca 141.6 

Double  Run.  .  .147.1 

♦Hatley 151.6 

♦Musselwhite 158.0 

Cordele 162.9 

♦Ross 167.0 

Vienna 172.5 

Lilly 178.6 

B3rromville 183.4 

Dooling 185.9 

•Fields 190.9 

Montezuma  . . .  194 . 1 
Oglethorpe 195.7 

•3artlett 200.9 

Ideal 205.7 

Southland 208.8 

•Rupert 213.1 

Charing 218.1 


Mauk 222.4 

♦Norwich 226.4 

Jimction  City. .  .230.4 
•Paschal 231.0 

Talbotton 238.2 

•Berry 243.1 

Woodland 248.3 

Chalybeate 
Springs 254.3 

Manchester 256.0 

Bullochville 261.4 

•Warm  Springs..  .262.0 

Durand 267.6 

StovaU 273.2 

•Big  Springs 277.7 

•Knott 280.2 

LaGrange 286.8 

•Pyne 293.1 

•Abbottsford 297.0 

Georgia-Alabama 
Line 209.8 

Standing  Rock» 
Ala 301.1 

Roanoke,  AU..  311.1 

Binninghrfiri» 
Ala 463.1 
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(c)  Joint  Lines  Defined 

The  roles  of  this  oommission  likewise  provide  that 
where  two  or  more  connecting  lines  of  railroad  are  oper- 
ated by  or  are  under  one  management  or  company,  or 
where  the  majority  of  stock  of  any  railroad  company  is 
owned  or  controlled  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  con- 
necting railroad  companies,  the  lines  of  such  companies 
shall  be  considered  as  constituting  but  one  and  the  same 
railroad,  and  the  rates  for  the  carriage  of  freight  over 
such  railroads,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  com- 
puted upon  the  continuous  mileage  basis. 

{d)    Application  of  Distances 

In  the  application  of  distances  less  than  100  miles, 
when  the  actual  distance  that  a  shipment  moves  is 
not  shown  by  the  standard  freight  tariff,  the  same 
charges  may  be  collected  as  those  specified  for  the  dis- 
tance shown  by  said  standard  tariff  most  nearly  approxi- 
mating the  actual  distance.  For  example,  if  the  actual 
distance  be  48  miles,  the  50-mile  rate  applies;  for  47 
miles,  the  45-mile  rate  applies;  for  distances  over  100 
miles,  where  the  actual  distance  is  not  shown  by  the 
standard  tariff,  the  next  greater  distance  governs.  For 
example,  if  the  actual  distance  be  101  miles,  the  rate 
for  110  miles  applies,  provided,  however,  that  in  all  cases 
where  fractional  miles  are  shown  the  unit  mile  is  to  be 
arrived  at  in  the  following  manner:  For  distances  of 
one-half  mile  and  over,  the  next  unit  mile  above;  for 
distances  less  than  one-half  mile,  the  unit  mile  below. 

(a)    Lines  not  in  Excess  of  Ten  Miles 

Another  important  feature  in  the  application  of  these 
4^ifffAiiOiafl  is  that  the  railroad  company  whose  line  does 
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not  exceed  10  miles  in  length  may  assess  and  collect 
freight  charges  on  any  shipment  transported  by  it  be- 
tween any  points  on  its  line  as  if  the  shipment  were  car- 
ried 10  miles.  It  should  be  understood  that  throughout 
the  South  many  logging  and  tap  lines  have  been  built 
whose  mileage  does  not  exceed  this  figure,  and  the  intent 
of  this  rule  is  to  accord  them  a  basis  of  rates  somewhat 
higher  than  would  ordinarily  obtain. 


CHAPTER  VI 


OlflaUTHDUV 


nr  emmm 


The  Railroad  Gammisfflon  of  thia  state,  on  Febraaxr 
20,  1914^  isaned  an  order  establishing  the  rates  liiai 
published  by  the  carriers  as  maximnm  rates  nntil  other- 
wise ordered.  A  spechnen  table  of  these  rates  applying 
from  Memphis,  TemL,  to  Decherd,  TemL,  also  to  C^at* 
tanooga,  is  shown  in  Table  4. 

TABLE 4 

Class  Raibs  fbom  Memphis,  Trki?.,  to  VABors  SxAinss 

ON  THE  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 

Railway  nr  Tennessee 


To 


ii 


_i 


Raas  zv  Cnm  rmm,  100  Focsbs 


6ABCDEar» 


MoMlyy  Park.. 
UmmmB.'.y/.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

COVOOTA. 


hagtj 

WOterilk 

Hollow  Bock  Jet.  . 


NMhTiOs. 
Dmibfud. 


4.3 

t.l 
U.IZS 

le.eS 

40.4jS7 
71.1  tf 
to      40 

m.Sfi 

14S.ftS4 

196.1)64 
lOO.SiW 
819.6^ 
313 


f70 


10  9 

U  13 

10  17 

21  18 

14  19 

92  17 

40  34 

43  37 

46  40 

47  41 
64  46 
40  36 
75  61 
60  53 


8  7 

11  10 

15  13 

16  14 

17  15 
23  20 

18  13 
30  26 
83  20 
35  30 
38  30 
17  13 
50  43 
43  37 


6   6 
8   7 

11   9 


12  10  10 


11 
16 


13  11 

18  16 
21  19  19 
23  21  21 

16  14  M 

17  15  15 
20  »  » 

19  18  13 
37  34  42 
16  16  25 


6  6 

r  7 

9  t 

10  10 

11  11 

13  13 

15  15 
U  U 

16  16 
16  16 
18  18 
11  11 

14  14 
11  17 


7  8  U 

10  12  14 

13  U  U 

14  16  10 

15  17  21 
20  23  16 
13  »  30 

16  30  30 
»  33  31 
30  35  31 
30  33  36 
13  13  10 
43  50  48 
30  35  34 


>OoT«nMd  by  the 


Boatman  Claadfieation. 


It  will  be  observed  from  Table  4  that  to  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  rates  are  published  which  are  considerably 
less  than  those  applying  to  intermediate  points.    In  the 
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case  of  the  former^  this  is  due  to  the  competition  on  the 
Cumberland  River, 

The  rates  to  Chattanooga  are  compelled  by  market 
competition  and  are  practically  the  same  as  tho&e  apply- 
ing to  Chattanooga  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  were 
prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisaioii  as 
maximum  rates  in  1910.*  If  the  merchants  of  Mem* 
phis  are  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pete with  the  Cincinnati  merchants,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  respective  points  being  practically  the  same, 
it  naturally  follows  that  they  must  do  so  on  praetieaDy 
the  same  scale  of  rates.  The  distance  from  Cincinnati 
to  Chattanooga  via  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific  Railway  is  338  miles,  while  the  distance  from 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Chattanooga  via  the  Southern  Bail* 
way  is  313  miles. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  through  water  roi 
from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Tennessee  River  landings 
available  for  practically  ten  months  of  the  year  and  con- 
sequently  limit  to  a  great  extent  the  measure  of  rates 
that  may  be  exacted  to  such  points. 

Another  line  of  representative  rates  between  Tennis^ 
see  points  is  shown  in  Table  5. 


2.    FLoamA 


J 


As  is  the  case  in  so  far  as  Georgia  is  concerned,  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  Florida  prescribes  maximom 
rates,  a  freight  classification,  and  mileages  to  be  apptied 
upon  traffic  moving  within  the  state.  These  state  rates 
are  usually  applied  in  constructing  rates  on  interstat« 
traffic  in  the  following  manner. 

Reference  to  the  Atlas  of  Traffic  Maps  will  indicate 
that  the  larger  portion  of  this  state  lies  south  of  Jack- 
US  L  C.  C*  TUsp,  440, 
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TABLES 

Class  Rates  Bstwbsn  MBiipms,  Tbnn.,  and  Stations  on  thi 
Illinois  Central  Railboad  in  Tennessee 


itPBXS,  Tainf ., 
To 

MiLU 

Ratm  xh  Caim 

pn 

100  PouMM  Exoarr 

Aa 

Noran 

FmouUm 

1 

2 

8      4 

5 

CUaM8> 
6     A     B 

C 

D 

e 

H     F« 

Frayier 

9 
18 
28 
26 
80 
60 
96 
117 

12 
15 
20 
28 
30 
48 
58 
55 

10 
18 
17 
20 
25 
87 
48 
45 

9      8 
12     11 
15     18 
17     15 
21     18 
88    80 
85    82 
85    82 

7 
10 
12 
14 
17 
27 
29 
29 

0      0      0 
9      9      9 
11     11     11 
14    18    18 
10    15    10 
28     18    20 
25    80    22 
25    80    22 

5 

0 

7 

9 

12 

19 

21 

21 

11 
18 
80 
20 

0 
9 
11 
18 
10 
22 
24 
24 

0    10 

Luej 

9     12 

Tipton 

11     14 

Atoka 

18     16 

Briclkton 

17     22 

Carre 

25    86 

Obion 

80    40 

80    40 

*  GoTerned  by  the  Southern  Clasafloation. 
•P^rbaneL 

sonvilley  Fla.,  which  is  the  principal  base  point  in  the 
state.  As  Jacksonville  is  also  one  of  the  principal  South 
Atlantic  Ports,  it  naturally  enjoys  very  low  rates  from 
the  eastern  seaboard  in  connection  with  the  water  lines 
serving  it.  The  rates  established  by  the  water  lines  prac- 
tically fix  the  rates  which  may  be  charged  from  interior 
northern  cities.  Also,  as  has  been  stated,  the  market 
competition  between  the  eastern  and  western  territories 
results  in  comparatively  low  rates  from  the  West  be- 
cause of  the  low  charges  the  East  is  able  to  exact.  Con- 
sequently, as  a  rule,  rates  are  made  to  inland  points  in 
Florida  by  adding  to  the  rates  to  Jacksonville  the  local 
rates  prescribed  by  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Florida 
for  the  class  of  railroads  over  which  the  inland  haul  is 
made. 

Representative  rates  are  indicated  in  Table  6. 

As  in  the  other  cases,  violations  of  the  long-and-short- 
haul  clause  under  this  adjustment  exist  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  state  and  interstate  commissions ;  in  fact, 
rates  are  published  from  northern  points  of  origin  to 
Key  West  which  are  considerably  lower  than  the  rates  to 
Jac^onville.    These,  however,  are  applicable  only  upon 
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CO 


U 


"2 


^1- 


**qi  001  JM 


g^ 


tqi  oot  i*d 


^ 

N? 


IfcLfig  ja4  I     b* 


g 

1^ 


Q 
Q 


4»900     ^«-«««e4     «0«9««     «»i«o«&     t*.r««0« 


««r>^      Q0«OO      OO-^^      <•«»•»      "V^tAlO 


=::-2  SSSS  £228  s;?:SS  S5S^3 
QD»»«»  2222  2S2t  2*SS  «^c«l«!« 


»AO^     e<iP0^i4     tot^miSk 


For  CIam  P  lUtea,  see  p«c9  166. 

83SS  8S8S  8S8S  8888 


8888  8888  8SS8  8888 


^mir-i        i-^NCHCei        £NlC>4  7> 


ssss 
ssss 


SOOO      QOOO      ooco 

*>^^'^€^     OOQQ     OtOOtfi 
i>Sioe4     ca^M5«5     Ki>g5« 


Q  t-.  O  w> 

So--" 

MM  MM 

SSSS 


ctMnct 


o    G^*-e*    e4»ee^    ^^iQtci*     ^«o«> 


CMM        CMC^  c 


5535  gS&8 


0  0090 
Ofi-*C«CQ 

fqtaoOSk 


ssss 

3339 


5     ^pi«,P4.H     fMM.^^    ^„.^     t%9*e*vt 


^tOls.Q0 


« 


SSS!$S 


s:ssi8 


SSSS 

8ooS 


iiii  UU  iUi 

S2sa  ssss  Sass 


2gS  SSSe  ssss  gggS  8|S8 


TO  I 

S  0 


^^^^  ssss  ^S^   §3^8  ^S3| 
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u' 
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^1- 


tVI  001  »d 


^1 


•qj 


001  Md 
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S 

h) 


H 
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5 
& 
5 


ssss  s;s;ssi  s^sss  ssss  sss^i; 

SS::^:   SSSS  SSeSe^  ^SSSSS  ^SSS 


SSS::^    2222    222SI    2£22SS    2S2:S 
MM61M     melciM     CQCQeoM     eoeoeoeo     eoeocoeo 

ssss;  ssiss  i;i;8S  S88S  sss;: 


Scie^M     McS^S    Smcoco    eoeocoS    eocoeoeo 


For  CIms  P  Rates,  aee  paco  150. 

S88S  SSS8  88SS  8888  8888 

i-i^*He«     C9C4eoeo     co^^^     loioioio  lOtoeto 

cocococo     cococooo     cocococo     cocomco  cocococo 

gggg  gggg  gggs  gggg  gggg 


0<-4^C4       MCOCO 
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iQioe     (Ot^t^oo 


•^lotor^  0090^  cieo^to  tor^ooo  qcocoq 

Me«cie«  MeieSeo  cocococo  cocococo  9^^95 
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traffic  destined  to  Cuba  and  are  not  available  for  domes- 
tic use. 


TABLET 

D18TANCS8  Pbucbibbd  bt  Florida  RAnju>AD  Ck>ifiiiB8iON  vob 

Application  on  Local  Traffic  Bbtwssn  Podttb 

ON  THB  Florida  East  Coast  Railway 


DibtancsFbom 

jACKBOIfyiLLB,  FUL, 

To 


Miles 


DlBTANCB  FbOM 

Jacksonvillb,  Ful, 
To 


MlT.— 


Bowden 

Sunbeam .... 
St.  Aogustiiie. 

Hiwtingw 

Roy 

DuPont 

Onnond 

PartOnnce. . 

OakHiU 

Pritehardfl. . . 
Mettnirne 


Port  Pioroe 

Eden 

West  Palm  Beach. 
Port  Lauderdale. . 

Perrine 

Jewfiah 

Cudjoe 


5 

9 

47 

64 

09 

90 

104 

115 

136 

158 

194 

215 

242 

254 

299 

341 

382 

415 

458 

500 


Bayard 

Woodland 

Armstrong 

EaatPalatka.. 

Neoga 

Higfawood 

Daytonia 

New  Smyrna . . . 
East  Mima. . . . , 

Cocoa 

Malabar 

Gifford 

Ancona 

Stuart 

Delray 

Miami 

Homestead 

Central  Supply . 

Marathon 

Key  West 


16 
24 
49 

fa 

80 
96 
110 
126 
160 
173 
200 
226 
249 
262 
317 
366 
394 
444 
476 
622 


The  close  proximity  of  Key  West  to  Cuba  is  attract- 
ing a  considerable  volume  of  traffic  to  that  port,  but  as 
this  adjustment  is  specifically  dealt  with  in  the  treatise 
devoted  to  export  rates,'  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  go 
into  it  at  this  time. 

The  contour  of  Florida  is  such  that  water  competi- 
tion is  a  controlling  factor  in  the  adjustment  of  rates 
from  and  to  many  points,  Jacksonville  forming  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  entry  on  the  east  coast,  although  irregular 
sidlings  are  made  to  Femandina.    Tampa,  Carrabelle, 

>Part  4  of  "Prei^t  Rates— Wsstem  Tenriiorv." 
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Pensacola,  and  Apalaehicola  on  the  west  coast  afford 
safe  harbors  for  steamers  and  sailing  craft  operating 
between  these  ports  and  Mobile,  Ala,,  New  Orleans,  La.,] 
and  Galveston,  Tex, 

(a)  Joint  Rates 

The  rule  of  the  Florida  Railroad  Commission  with 
reference  to  the  constrnction  of  joint  rates  is  that  in  the 
case  of  shipments  which  pass  over  the  whole  or  por- 
tions of  two  roads  not  under  the  same  controlt 
the  maximum  rate  charged  shall  not  be  greater  than  the 
sum  of  the  local  rates  on  such  freights,  less  10  per  cent 
for  the  distance  hauled  over  each  road;  in  the  case  of 
shipments  passing  over  three  or  more  roads,  the  maxi- 
mum rate  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  local . 
rates  on  such  freights^  less  20  per  cent  for  the  distance - 
hauled  over  each  road.  The  total  rate  thus  ascertained 
on  such  freights,  from  the  point  of  shipment  to  the  point 
of  destination,  shall  be  divided  in  such  proportion  be- 
tween the  railroads  over  which  such  freights  pass  as  to^ 
give  to  each  railroad  interested  in  the  shipment  its  local 
rate,  less  10  per  cent  in  the  case  of  shipments  over  two 
roads,  and  less  20  per  cent  in  the  case  of  shipments  over 
three  or  more  roads,  for  the  distance  such  shipment  is 
hauled,  conditioned  upon  the  initial  line  delivering  the 
traffic  to  the  delivering  line  at  its  nearest  junctional 
point. 

3,    North  Cabolina. 


The  scale  of  rates  prescribed  by  the  general  assembly 
of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  was  alleged  by  the  car- 
riers to  be  unremunerative  and  therefore  unreasonable. 
For  this  reason,  the  governor  of  the  state  appointed 
rpecial  commission  to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  car^^ 
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riers  and  as  a  result  the  rates  indicated  in  Table  8  were 
adopted  for  the  use  of  the  carriers  operating  within  this 
state. 

The  general  rules  prescribed  for  the  application  of 
this  basis  of  rates  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  rates  are  subject  to  the  Southern  Classifi- 
cation, except  where  lower  ratings  are  or  may  be  pub- 
lished by  the  North  Carolina  Corporation  Committee,  in 
which  case  the  lower  ratings  shall  prevail. 

(2)  When  rates  are  not  shown  for  the  exact  distance, 
the  charge  shall  be  the  rate  prescribed  for  the  nearest 
distance.  In  cases  where  the  haul  is  equidistant,  the 
charge  shall  be  that  for  the  next  higher  distance. 

(3)  When  one  railroad  company  has  two  or  more 
routes  between  given  points,  the  rates  shall  be  based 
on  the  shortest  route.  On  joint  hauls  the  lines  handling 
the  traffic  shall  base  their  rates  upon  the  shortest  prac- 
ticable route  having  physical  connection. 

(4)  For  joint  hauls  over  two  or  more  independently 
controlled  railroads  under  the  management  of  companies 
operating  seventy-five  or  more  miles  of  railroad  withiq 
this  state,  add  the  following  to  the  straight  mileage  rates 
for  the  total  combined  distance: 

Classes*.  1234   36ABCDEHF 
Rates...  5433222222214 

In  the  absence  of  an  agreed  basis  of  division  between 
roads  participating  in  a  joint  haul,  locals  shall  be  used 
as  factors  in  dividing,  after  first  deducting  the  cost  of 
transfer,  if  any,  at  interchange  point. 

(5)  The  minimum  charge  on  small  shipments  shall 
be  for  actual  weight  at  the  tariff  rale,  but  not  less  than 
25  cents  for  a  haul  over  one  road,  or  30  cents  for  a  joint 
haul  over  two  roads,  or  40  cents  for  a  joint  haul  over 
three  or  more  roads. 

ninlesa  otherwise  provided,  the  rates  for  Class  F  are  in  cents  per  barrel 
and  for  the  other  classes  in  cents  per  100  pounds. 
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4,     West  Vibginia 

Practically  all  of  the  local  traffic  in  West  Virginia  is 
handled  subject  to  the  Official  Classification. 

Both  the  Ncfrfolk  and  Western  Railway  and  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Eailway  use  the  Official  Classification 
as  their  basis  for  rates  and  employ  in  connection  there- 
with a  distance  scale  of  rates  which  they  have  devised- 
Being  in  active  competition  with  the  northern  trunk  lines 
and  their  C.  F,  A.  connections  for  business  from  and  to 
the  eastern  seaboard,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  rates 
charged  are  fixed  by  those  applied  by  the  northern  lines 
upon  like  traffic  between  like  points.  Charleston^  Kenova, 
Huntington,  Parkersburg,  and  Wlieeling,  W.  Va,,  will  be 
recalled  as  Western  Termini  Points,* 

In  such  cases,  however^  where  the  rates  are  made  sub- 
ject to  the  Southern  Classification,  the  rates  are  made  by 
the  carriers  and  approved  by  the  railroad  commission 
of  the  state. 


^Soe  Traffic  Gl(>ssary, 
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1.    Kentucky 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  state  the  line  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  follows  the  Ohio  River  from 
Ashland  to  Cincinnati  and  the  C.  F.  A.  scale  is  applied 
between  the  stations  thereon.  Similarly,  the  south  bank 
lines  operating  between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  are 
in  competition  with  the  north  bank  lines  serving  the  same 
points.  Both  the  north  bank  and  the  south  bank  lines 
are,  in  turn,  in  competition  with  the  river  lines.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  very  low  scale  of  rates  being  main- 
tained by  the  respective  companies.  The  south  bank 
lines,  however,  do  not  apply  the  low  rates  so  established 
to  intermediate  points,  but  hold  them  on  a  somewhat 
higher  basis. 

TABLE  9 
Kentucky  Distance  Rates 


Csirrs  PBB  100  Pounds 

Centb 

PBB 

Bbl. 

Cbkts 

PER  100 

Lbs. 

Cbntb 

PBB  Ton 

• 

3 

2.000  Lbs. 

2,240  Lbs. 

i 

aaMesi 

123466ABCDEH 

F 

K 

L 

M 

10... 

20... 

40... 

60... 
100... 
160... 
200... 

10    987766     6     6666 
14  12  11     987797789 
24  22  30  16  12  10  10  13  10     9  12  15 
26  24  21   16  13  10  10  13  10  10  13  15 
28  27  24  18  16  14  14  18  11   11   16  17 
49  40  37  29  25  23  20  26  23  15  26  33 
61  51  47  36  32  28  20  26  23  18  32  33 

10 
14 
18 
20 
20 
38 
38 

8 

4 
5 
6 
8 
9 
10 

60 
80 
100 
100 
120 
170 
196 

90 
100 
120 
130 
180 
220 
240 

>Qovemed  by  the  Scuthero  Classification. 
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TABLE  9— Continued 
Kentucky  Dibtancb  Rates 


D0L1.AAS  PEB  Car 

CeNTB    FEB 

100    P0t7]tD« 

Cltt 

■rai 

N 

O 

P 

R 

RR 

S 

MiLXi 

Live  Stock 

T     W 

Hopsea,  Muk». 
and  Cattk      , 

Sinelc  Deck 

Hoes 

Sbeep 

10 

10 
12 
10 
17 
29 
34 
44 

10 
12 
17 
18 
30 

set 

40 

0 

10 
15 
10 
21 
26 
31 

3 

4 
5 

8 
10 
11 

10 

12 

la 

ISO 

7     11 

200 

8     11 

Kjtovemed  by  the  Soutbern  CiuaifijcaUon, 

No  maximum  rates  are  established  by  the  Kentucky 
Railroad  Commission,  but  the  rates  established  by  the 
carriers  are  subject  to  a  ratification  by  that  board.  In 
Table  9  are  given  rates  between  some  points  for  repre- 
sentative distances,  which  may  be  taken  as  typical  of 
those  employed  within  the  state. 

In  Table  10  are  given  some  intrastate  and  interstate 
rates  which  are  influenced  by  competitive  conditions. 


TABLE  10 


All-Rail 


Rates   Between    Paducah,    Ky;,    and   SpEcirrEi* 
Points  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana 


I 


BCTWSElf    pAP17CAfl.    Kt,. 
AND 

Rati:*  ik  Crkt*  Pin  100  Pouxiw  ExcKrr  At  N^rfto 

1334A6ABCDEHPV 

LouuviUc,  Ky 

J<pffi*rioiiiville,  Ind.  ,  .  , 

New  AlbanVi  Ind 

35     29    2$     19     16     13     12     15     13     It     U     15    30 

ReodcrJioti,  Ky 

34     29     24     18     13     11       0     11       9       8     13      U     ft 

■GovRrtifjd  by  tbo  Southura  CliuaiQcatbD. 
'PerbdrnsL 


Tn 
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2.      ViBGINIA 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Virginia,  in  addition  to 
prescribing  classification  rules  and  regulations  relating 
to  storage,  demurrage,  car  service,  and  the  transportation 
of  explosives  by  carriers,  establishes  mileage  class  and 
commodity  rates  for  carriers  within  its  borders. 

In  prescribing  these  rates,  the  commission  paid  par- 
ticular heed  to  the  density  of  the  traffic  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  state.  Rates  for  districts  where  the  traffic 
was  dense  were  made  lower  than  the  rates  applicable  in 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Thus,  we  find  a  lower 
scale  of  state  rates  applicable  between  all  stations  on 
the  Washington,  Danville,  and  Richmond  divisions  of 
the  Southern  Railway  (see  Table  12)  than  is  applicable 
on  the  Norfolk  Division  (see  Table  11). 

In  Table  11  are  given  the  class  rates  applicable  upon 
indicated  branches  of  the  Southern  Railway,  while  in 
Table  12  are  given  similar  rates  over  different  divisions 
of  the  same  railway.  The  rates  set  forth  in  these  tables 
were  authorized  by  the  State  Corporation  Commission 
of  Virginia,  December  31,  1913. 

Specific  distance  rates  are  also  announced  to  apply 
in  connection  with  the  Southern  Railway  upon  the  fol- 
lowing commodities:  Concrete  blocks,  grain  and  mill 
products,  fertilizers,  fire  wood,  logs,  bark,  lumber,  and 
pulp  wood.  The  list  of  commodity  rates  is  not  nearly 
as  comprehensive  as  that  announced  for  other  lines  oper- 
ating in  the  state.  For  example,  in  Table  13  are  indi- 
cated the  number  of  rates  applicable  upon  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  Railway.  It  will  be  observed  from  this 
table  that  this  is  in  a  measure  a  continuation  of  the  class 
scale. 

Representative  commodities  assigned  to  these  addi- 
tional groups  are  set  forth  in  Table  14. 


T\ 
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TABLE  11               ■ 

\\\ 

Southern  Railway  Company — Clai^I 

Mf 

APPLICABLE    AS  FOLLOWS:            i 

(a) — Betwe€ii  stations  on  Norfolk  Division.         ^M 

(fc)— Between  station^  on  Keysville  Branch  in  Vfll 

1 

le) — Between  any  station  on  Norfolk  Division  and  ai 

1 

mond,  Washington  or   Danville  Divisions  in  Virginia. 

1 

{d) — Between  any  station  on  Keysville  Branch  in  Vi 

1 

lioD  on  Norfolk,  Richmond.  Washington  or  Danville  Divli 

1 

Per  100  pound* 

t 

Per  100 
Iba. 

Per 
of  1 

1          1 

DISTANCES 

£ 

POOJ 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

t 

B 

C 

D 

E 

R 

P 

J 

K 

L 

i 

' 

5  nijlts  And  under 

15 

13 

12 

10 

B 

7 

6 

7 

6 

fi 

S 

10 

12 

8 

4 

10 

1 D  and  over     &  m  ilea .  - . 

18 

16 

U 

U 

0 

« 

7 

9 

7 

6 

9 

n 

14 

9 

5 

79 

15  and  over   10  railee... 

22 

IS 

15 

0 

U 

9 

3 

0 

S 

7 

11 

13 

16 

10 

51 

SO 

20  and  over    15milcA... 

25 

21 

18 

16 

14 

10 

10 

11 

9 

8 

14 

16 

18 

11 

fl 

89 

<» 

' 

25  Aod  over  20  mU««... 

29 

25 

31 

1& 

17 

12 

12 

12 

10:  fl 

17 

19 

20 

12 

7 

95 

•  •^"■^ 

SO  and  over   IS  nailer... 

33 

28 

24 

22 

19 

13 

n 

13 

11  io!n 

'20 

20 

16 

7 
7 
7 

1  00 

*  ▼T^^ 

35ej]dov«r   SO  miles.,. 

35 

30i2.7'23;20 

14 

:13 

14 

1211 

17 

20 

20 

17 

1  00 

40  and  over   35  mile*... 

95 

ao|2S23lao 

14 

13 

14 

13 11 

17 

20 

20 

18 

1  00 

♦Sand  over  40mile«,.. 

U 

33  28123  20 

15 

14il& 

12  11:20 

20 

32 

18 

8 

1  10 

fiO  nad  over   45  milat... 

40 

35  30  23  20 

U 

14  15 

13  12  20 

30 

23 

19 

8 

I  10 

65  and  over  M  mile**.. 

42 

3s!33'23  20 

16 

15  16 

13.12^20 

20 

25 

19 

9 

1  30 

1                                  eOuadoirer   &^)  milei.,. 

45 

40  35^24  31 

16 

18  18 

14  13;20 

21 

26 

20 

9 

1  25 

05  and  over  60  miloa,,. 

47 

42  35  {24  21 

16 

li  I» 

lohs 

14  13.21 

22 

27 

21 

9 

1  30 

TDandover   GSmtloa... 

4B 

43  3Q  24  21 

16 

15  1321:23 

28 

21 

9 

150 

75aiitlov«r  70mii«,.,l52 

44  3fi  24  21 

17 

16!  20 

1614121 

23 

28 

31 

10 

1  60 

&0  and  over  75  mltefl...l54 

45  3fl'2421 

17 

1620 

ia'Hlai 

24 

29 

21 

11 

170 

85  nr.d  over   80  miltss^.,  i^\i%  30  a4;a2 

17 

16  20 

17  14 

22 

25 

32 

22 

12 

180 

"  TX_^« 

liOand  over   85  rndts.... 's^  46  3fl,M|?2"I7 

16'20'17 

14 

22 

26 

32 

23 

12 

1  Ml 

r^^-^   ! 
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TABLE  12 
SouTHBBN  Railway  Company— Class  Rates^ 

APPLICABLE  AS  FOLLOWS: 


(a) — ^Between  all  stations  on  the  Washington,  Danville. and  Richmond 
Divisions  in  Virginia,  except  Keysville  Branch. 
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TABLE  14 
Special  Commodity  Classification 


COMMODITT 

Cl*\ss 

CoMMODITT 

Class 

Aflhes,  coal 

Bone  dust,  C.  L 

MM 
OO 

GG 
HH 

CC 
DD 
EE 
KK 

RlonlcR-  navinflr 

II 

l5nCK,  v>.  Li 

LL 

Building  material,  brick  and 
wooden 

Cement,  C.  L 

FF 

Gravel,  C.  L 

RR 

Cinders,  C.  L 

Pig  iron,  C.L 

Lime/agricultural,  L.  C.  L. . . 
Lumber,    oak     hemlock, 

spruce,  C.  L 

Logs,  except  oak,  hemlock, 

and  spruce 

JJ 

bon  and  steel  articles  as  per 

special  list,  C.  L 

eTol..! 

QQ 
AA 

Felt,C.  L 

Wood,  fire,  C.L 

BB 

A  very  large  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the  Virginian 
Railway  is  derived  from  its  coal  traffic.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  scale  of  rates  which  has  been  provided  by  the 
commission  for  this  commodity  over  this  railroad.  These 
rates  are  reproduced  in  Table  15. 

TABLE  15 
Virginian  Railway  Company — Commodity  Rates^ 
coal,  carloads 
Minimum   weights:   On   Anthracite,   30,000   pounds;  on   Bituminous* 


40,000  pounds. 


Per  ton  2,000  pounds 


f 

DISTANCES 

Rste 

DISTANCj:S 

Rata 

10  milet  and  under 

$      65 

60 

75 

95 

1  10 

1  25 
1  35 
1  45 
1  50 
1  55 

1  60 
1  60 
1  05 
1  65 
1  70 

1  75 
1  76 
1  80 

180  and  over  170  miles 

$1  85 

1  85 

15  And  over    10  milea 

190  and  over  180  miles 

20  and  over    15  miles 

200  and  pver  190  miles 

1  90 

30  «nd  over    20  miles 

210  and  over  200  miles 

1  90 
195 

1  95 

40  Mid  over   30  miles 

220  and  over  210  miles  .... 

50  ftnd  over   40  miles 

230  and  over  220  miles 

so  »nd  over   60  milet 

240  and  over  230  miles 

1  95 

70  And  over   00  miles 

250  and  over  240  miles 

1  95 

80  and  over   70  miles 

260  and  over  250  miles 

2  00 

M)  ftnd  over   80  miles. ........ 

270  and  over  2G0  miles   .    . 

2  00 

100  and  over   00  miles 

280  and  over  270  miles 

2  05 

110  and  over  100  miles 

290  and  over  2^0  miles 

2  10 

130  and  over  110  miles 

300  and  over  290  miles 

2  10 

130  and  over  120  miles 

310  and  over  300  miles 

2  15 

140  and  over  130  milet 

320  and  over  Sin  mHAa 

2  15 

160  and  over  140  miles 

330  and  over  320  miles 

2  15 

160  and  over  150  miles 

340  and  over  3.30  miles 

2  15 

170  and  over  160  miles 

350  and  over  340  miles 

220 

'ThflM  ntM  were  auihoriied  by  the  State  Corporation  Commlssioo  of  VirKiniA, 
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3.    South  Cabouka 


The  Railroad  Commission  of  Sonth  Carolina  not  only 
prescribes  regulations  and  rules  concerning  transporta- 
tion in  general,  demurrage,  storage,  milling  in  transit, 
and  exceptions  to  the  Southern  Classification,  but  it  also 
prescribes  class  and  commodity  rates  applicable  withiii 
the  state  of  South  Carolina,  The  commission  prescribei 
a  standard  class  tariff  and  commodity  tariffs  for  a  num- 
ber of  other  commodities.    These  commodity  tariffs  an 


TABLE  16 

Freight  Rates  Applying  on  Classified  TaAFnc  in 

Cabouna* 


MlUM 

Cmkt*  rai  100  PorifM 

rot  Bu» 

C\*am$* 

1 

2 

3 

4       6      6 

A      B      C     D 

E 

n 

^ 

'  1 

5 , . 

20........ 

40 

100. 

200 

300 , 

13 

24 
36 
66 
67 
77 

11 
22 
32 
48 
67 
67 

9 
10 
28 
39 
49 
69 

7       0      6 
16     13     12 
26     19     18 
34     26    23 
44     36     27 
64     46     32 

6      0      6       4 
10     12       8       7 
13     16     10       9 
17     21     16     13 

21  24     21     16 

22  27     24     19 

6 
13 
19 

3e 

34 

39 

8 
U 
94 
34 
42 
47 

10 
16 
19 
80 
42 
48 

III 

lAU  joint  rfttef  &re  80  pftr  cent  of  th«  local  ntt»  of  thf  ittdlvfdaal  lUMb 

^Governed  by  lh«  SoutJwm  Ct*««illeai&oii. 


TABLE  15— Continued 

Freight  Rates  Applying  on  Classified  Traffic  in  Sot 

Carolina* 


MtlJM 


Csim  ram  Tom, 
S,000  Lm. 


40  80 

60  U6 

80  140 

120  206 

170  266 

220  320 


D0LL4M  rut  CjJilAASv 

20.000  Lm. 


Cvanr*  wmm 


Clua«^ 


10 
13 
17 
27 
83 


il 


6  6 

11  9 

13  M 

19  12 

25H  14 

30  17 


lAU  Joint  r»iM  ara  80  p«r  «»nl  ol  ib*  lood  rstct  of  th^  itvdkvidmd  Ua*. 
'Qoirmved  by  the  8oiitD«ni  Clwi&fiofttioKi. 
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published  as  special  tariffs  and  are  applicable  within  the 
state  except  in  cases  where  tariffs  for  individual  roads 
take  precedence.  Table  16  shows  the  local  mileage  rates 
on  classes  prescribed  by  the  commission. 

Joint  rates  are  20  per  cent  less  than  the  sum  of  the  local 
rates.  These  rates  are  maximum  rates  only  and  the  car- 
riers may  make  lower  rates  provided  no  discrimination 
is  cAused  thereby. 

Table  17  shows  the  rates  on  a  certain  number  of  com- 
modities for  certain  distances.  This  table  was  com- 
piled from  the  several  commodity  tariffs  prescribed  by 
the  commission.  The  special  commodity  rates  prescribed 
for  individual  carriers  are  sometimes  lower  and  some- 
times higher  than  these  rates  which  have  general  appli- 
cation. On  the  lines  of  dense  traflSc,  the  rates  are  lower 
than  on  the  lines  wliere  traffic  is  not  so  dense. 

TABLE  17* 

Representative  Rates  Applicable  Upon  Specific  Commod- 
ities IN  South  Carolina* 


Lumber 

Fertilisers 

Cotton 

Cord  Wood 

Cotton 

Starch 

Dollars  per 

Cents  per 

Ceuta  per 
100  Lbs. 

Cents  per 
Cord 

Piece  Goods 

Cents  per 
100  Lbs. 

MilM 

C.  L.  of 

Ton  of 

Cents  per 
100  Lbs. 

24.000  Lbs. 

2.000  Lbs. 

Min.  C.  L. 

Min.  C.  L. 

Min.  C.  L. 

10  Cords 

20.000  Lbs. 

20.000  Lbs. 

6 

A 

76 

7 

40 

9 

9 

20 

8 

05 

10 

60 

12 

13 

40 

10 

125 

18 

70 

14 

17 

100 

13 

185 

26 

105 

30 

20 

200 

16 

260 

35 

38 

28 

800 

19 

276 

43 

... 

30 

36 

iThe  rates  in  this  table  are  governed  by  the  Southern  Classification. 
*A11  joint  rates  are  80  per  cent  of  the  local  rates  of  the  individual  line. 


4.    Alabama 


The  state  of  Alabama  does  not  prescribe  class  rates. 
It  does,  however,  prescribe  certain  mileage  rates  on  a 
nnmber  of  commodities,  which  rates  may  not  be  exceeded 
by  the  carriers. 
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In  Tables  18  and  19  are  given  representative  class 
rates  applying  between  points  in  Alabama.  These  rates 
are  annonnced  by  the  carriers. 

TABLE  18 

Class  Rates  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  Alabama  Commok 
AND  Local  Points 


Tmou  BtRiaNOBJkM.  At«L..  to 
TSK  Follow iHQ  Point* 

IN    Ai^ABAMA 

Ratza 

jn 

Cbnts  pkr  IQO  PotntDs  Ejccirr  aa 

NoTiXk 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6      A      B 

C 

D 

B 

H 

F» 

Sy  ta^ftugft t , ,  ^  t ,  m 

39     82     30     n 
47     41     3G     31 
52     45     40     33 
29     26     22     19 
37     33     28     26 
50     44     38     29 

45  42     36    34 
62     53     47     80 

46  40     38     89 
50     44     33     29 
72     63     54     49 
78     67     57     53 
BO     69     58     53 
66     52     40     41 

56  46     40     35 
91     80     71     50 
86     74     G2     50 
64     55     50     39 

57  49     45     36 
74     62     62     42 
94    81     77     61 
50    43     30     30 
€4     54     40     37 
50    40     88     29 

55  46     40    36 
74.7  65.7  59.4  49 
87.3  74.765.7  52 
83     68     50     50 
70     60     54     47 

47  40    33     26 

56  4S     43     38 
66     67     50    45 
69     68     51     38 

20     16 

27  22 
25     20 
18     17 
24     22 
24     19 
80     19 
36     30J 
36     20 
24     19 
44     38 

47  43 

48  44 
86     30 

30  25 
46     39 
41     35 

31  24 

28  22 
34     27 
53     43 
24     20 
28     26 
24     31 
80     26 
41     34 
43     37 
43     35 
42)  33 
24     J9) 
33     28 
40     37 
30     26 

12     10 
18     24 
20     21 

17  17 
22     22 

18  17 
18     19 

29  30 
20     21 
18     17 
31     35 
43     43 
38     42 

30  30 

25  26 
33     34 

28  31 
20     24 
10     22 
24     30 
33     84 
16     17 

29  31 
18     17 

26  26 

31  33 
32.434 
28     28 
31     32 

18  19 
20     28 
37     37 

19  18 

13  9     20    2? 

14  11     24     27 
12     11     27     30 

11  9     17     17 

12  10    23     33 

15  11     2T     19 

13  12     30     30 

18  16     321  30 
12     11     27     SO 

15  It     27     19 
20     10     40     40 
32     17     43     43 

23  17     44     44 
25     20     35     41 
20     18     30     36 

24  20     46     48 
24     20     41     42 

16  14     30     34 

14  13     27     31 
24.3  20     35     46 
84     20     631  61 

17  13     33     » 
20     21     28    37 
16     13     28    83 
20     18     30    35 

23  410^8  43     39 
26.122.5  44.146 

24  22     40     46 
23     19     4U  40 
12     10     211  25 
10     13     31     31 

19  15     37     37 

18  13     31     46 

29 

Syoatnoi^ ...». 

2& 

T»lladcg» , 

M 

CaJera , 

23 

Tborsby* ,  *  - . , 

34 

MoDtgomery .».,.,, , , 

22 

30 

Woodruff* , ,, ,. 

86 

Auiiisioii ......      »*..    .».. 

84 

Selixui.  * . .    * 

28 

AncUlusLa , 

40 

IVra* 

44 

fiftOUOD     I » 

44 

Huiittvill* .._ 

50 

40 

Omjk ., 

41 

Troy  »«..*......«. , , 

41 

Eufaula 

80 

Opelik» , 

28 

Franklin*  (M»con  Co.) ...... 

Dotban ...» 

44 

41 

Tuuumbla 

80 

I>cigtitoQ< ♦ , , 

fit 

Decatur  ♦*.,*.,...».»...», 

80 

Elko*...... 

40 

Whituhall'.. 

43 

Roba 

62.8 

Hurtaboro 

40 

BiUinKmltj.  .....,,«*»•.«». 

44 

Tuscuoofui 

24 

ChitiDeby , ♦», 

34 

Geondana 

m 

Mobile 

31 

■GoTRmed  by  the  Soutbero  ClaasificatioD. 
>Iotermediiit«  poimts. 
'Per  barret. 


5.    Mississippi 


The  state  of  Mississippi  does  not  prescribe  rates  for 
the  carriers,  but  it  modifies  or  approves  tariffs  promul- 
gated by  the  carriers  upon  traffic  mo\ang  within  its 
borders.  The  state  once  prescribed  classification  of 
freight,  but  this  has  been  supplanted  by  the  Southern 
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TABLE  19 

Class  Rates  from  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  Alabama  Common  and 

Local  Points 


Fbom  Mobilb,  ""Ala.,  to 
TBB  Following  Points 
IN  Alabama 


IdM.. 

Tbonby^ ....      

Monlcomety.    

Akron ............. 

Browni 

8elma .  .  ^ 

EtiUw* 

SUfWftTt', 

Pnittville 

RobB^ 

Hurtsboro 

Thompeon* 

Union  Springs 

Youngblood* 

Tmy. 

Red  I^vel' 

AndjUuAB 

P*ra» 

S«ii])i^n> ...  

Alwd*.  . 

PerdidfJ* 

WhitehBlP 

Oi«rk 

Brundidfce* 

Jonesville* 

Three  Notch  Road*. . 

EufauU 

Guerryton* 

Se«le» 

Mott«« 

Opelika 

Franklin* 

Dothan 

Newton* 

Barnes  Cross  Roads*. , 

Hartford* 

Florala 

Hacoda* 

Huntsville 

Hollsrwood* 

Birmingham 

Moragne* 

Attadla 

Tuscaloosa 

Shiraa* 

Fleming* 

York 

PeUaty 

Eden* 

McFaU* 


Ratxs  III  Cbnts  pbb  100  Pounds  Except  as  Notbd 
Classes* 


8 


A     B     C     D     E     H     Fi 


72 

62 

54 

49 

44 

40 

87 

87 

22 

19 

40 

40 

44 

72 

62 

54 

49 

44 

40 

88 

40 

22 

17 

40 

40 

44 

50 

40 

80 

24 

20 

20 

15 

20 

14 

12 

24 

19 

24 

79 

69 

58 

45 

42 

31 

20 

23 

16 

12 

89 

25 

24 

72 

62 

53 

45 

38 

33 

28i  81 

22 

19 

43 

41 

42 

50 

40 

30 

24 

20 

20 

15 

20 

14 

12 

24 

19 

24 

79 

69 

58 

45 

42 

81 

20 

23 

24 

20 

89 

19 

48 

62 

50 

88 

32 

28 

28 

20 

25 

19 

17 

29 

24 

84 

92 

76 

62 

47 

39 

36 

30 

87 

27 

24 

43 

46 

50 

98 

80 

66 

60 

42 

38 

81 

38 

29 

25 

46 

49 

60 

88 

70 

58 

45 

39 

35 

30 

36 

25 

22 

43 

41 

46 

90 

73 

60 

46 

40 

36 

31 

37 

25 

22 

44 

43 

52 

88 

74 

62 

54 

44 

39 

34 

38 

27 

24 

43 

43 

50 

88 

69 

58 

48 

41 

37 

30 

83 

24 

21 

45 

45 

484 

62 

53 

47 

42 

37 

34 

34 

34 

18 

15 

84 

34 

86' 

66 

57 

50 

45 

40 

37 

87 

37 

19 

15 

87 

87 

88 

72 

62 

54 

49 

44 

37 

37 

37 

20 

16 

40 

40 

40 

104 

86 

70 

57 

47 

41 

35 

41 

81 

25 

51 

45 

58 

32 

27 

24 

21 

20 

19 

19 

19 

11 

9 

19 

19 

22 

78 

66 

54 

44 

37 

33 

28 

35 

24 

21 

42 

89 

44 

88 

69 

58 

48 

41 

37 

30 

33 

24 

21 

45 

48 

48« 

98 

84 

69 

59 

49 

44 

39 

41 

30 

26 

48 

48 

56^ 

101 

83 

68 

55 

46 

40 

33 

40 

30 

26 

50 

50 

56 

95 

78 

64 

48 

41 

37 

32 

89 

27 

24 

45 

46 

50 

89 

76 

67 

51 

45 

34 

20 

27 

20 

16 

41 

36 

82 

98 

80 

66 

53 

45 

38 

31 

38 

29 

25 

49 

48 

54 

100 

84 

70 

54 

45 

38 

31 

42 

31 

26 

53 

37 

54 

100 

84 

74 

54 

47 

40 

29 

42 

81 

24 

54 

46 

54 

89 

76 

67 

51 

45 

34 

20 

27 

20 

16 

41 

36 

22 

85 

72 

58 

46 

39 

35 

30 

37 

25 

22 

44 

45 

46 

88 

69 

58 

48 

41 

37 

30 

33 

24 

21 

45 

48 

48i 

112 

94 

76 

66 

55 

48 

43 

48 

82 

27 

52 

54 

60 

118 

97 

82 

63 

52 

45 

33 

43 

83 

28 

59 

56 

58 

120 

100 

80 

69 

58 

51 

45 

45 

38 

31 

71 

64 

70 

72 

62 

54 

49 

44 

40 

40 

40 

21 

17 

40 

40 

42 

120 

100 

78 

69 

58 

53 

45 

48 

38 

24 

62 

61 

70 

79 

72 

55 

41 

37 

29 

20 

27 

20 

16 

82 

86 

82 

115  103i  82 

63i  65 

44 

36 

43 

32 

27 

50 

m   55 

79 

69 

58 

45 

42 

31 

20 

23 

16 

12 

89 

25 

24 

72 

62 

54 

49 

44 

38 

26 

33 

21 

19 

40 

40 

42 

84 

73 

64 

49 

43 

32 

20 

27 

20 

16 

39 

42 

82 

79 

69 

58 

45 

42 

81 

20 

23 

22 

16 

89 

27 

86 

76 

65 

56 

51 

46 

37 

26 

29 

23 

20 

42 

83 

46 

79 

69 

58 

45 

42 

31 

20 

23 

30 

28 

89 

19 

54 

79 

69 

58 

45 

42 

31 

20 

23 

16 

12 

89 

25 

24 

100 

86 

76 

55 

52 

42 

33 

39 

27 

22 

52 

53 

46 

100 

86 

76 

55 

52 

45 

83i  37 

25 

20 

52 

47 

42 

94 

83 

74 

60 

48 

37 

32 

40 

28 

23 

52 

54 

48 

>Govemed  by  the  Southern  Classification. 
*Intermediate  points. 
*Per  barrel. 


Classification  and  by  exceptions  applicable  to  the  carriers 
within  the  state  of  Mississippi.    The  rates  of  the  several 
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carriers  are  revised  and  approved  by  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  Mississippi,  Tables  20  and  21  show  class 
rates  which  were  promulgated  by  the  Yazoo  &  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Eailroad  and  approved  and  adopted  by  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  Mississippi.  Different  tariffs 
apply  over  the  lines  within  the  state,  but  the  rates  are 
usually  quite  similar.  The  rates  along  the  Mississippi 
Eiver  are  somewhat  less  than  the  interior  rates, 

TABLE  20 

Local  Class  Rates  Applicable  Between  Stations  on  the 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  in  Mississippi 


Ratea 

IN  Cektb  FEB  100  Pound©  Except  a»  Nott© 

MitEa 

ClatMsi 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

A 

n 

C   D   E 

0  n 

5  iind  Itm  ...,,,,,♦.,».., 

20 
25 

17 
31 

14 
IS 

12 
15 

10 
13 

0 

11 

7 
9 

8 
10 

11   0   9 
12}  6  It 

*.   IS 

10  and  ovfrr   5. , , , 

..   20 

15  " 

*   10 ,, 

30 
33 
36 
30 
42 
45 

25 
28 
31 
34 

36 
38 

21 
24 
26 
23 
30 
32 

IS 
20 
23 
24 
26 
28 

15 
17 
Id 
21 
22 
23 

13 
15 
17 

Id 

19 
20 

11 
13 
13 
11 
15 
16 

12 
14 
15 
16 
17 
17 

14   74  13 
16   0  15 
16  10  J7 

16  10  IS 

17  n  20 
17  II  21 

22 

20  •♦ 

•   15, 

,.  23 

25  " 

*   20 

24 

30  " 

25 

24 

35  •♦ 

•   SO..., 

M 

40  •* 

•   35. _ 

,.  t7 

45  " 

AO. 

4S 
60 
56 

40 
42 
47 

34 

35 

40 

20 
30 
35 

24 
25 
2S 

21 
22 
25 

16 
17 
19 

13 
19 
21 

18  n  22 
18  11  2S 

21   14  26 

28 

^  " 

■   45,..._ 

>,  29 

75  *' 

■   70.... 

..  34 

100  *' 

*   O."*........... 

fiO 

(k2 

44 

37 

30 

27 

20 

23 

221  16  38 
23(  17|  29 
24  171  30 

..  M 

130  " 

'  120........... 

64 

65 

46 

39 

32 

29 

22 

24 

..  «i 

150  •* 

•  HO..,.. 

08 

57 

47 

40 

33 

30 

22 

25 

..  30 

200  " 

'  leo 

70 

60 

49 

42 

35 

31 

23 

26 

251  20  31 

..   4) 

250  " 

'  240........... 

72 

61 

51 

43 

36 

32 

24 

27 

27  21  32 

44 

300  " 

'  2m 

72 

61 

51 

43 

30 

32 

24 

27 

29  23  32 

46 

iOoir«mf)d  by  tb?  Soulhflni  dudfication. 
>Fer  bureL 


6*    Louisiana 

The  state  of  Louisiana,  being  divided  by  the  Missis- 
sippi River^  is  rather  peculiar  in  its  control  of  freight 
rates.  The  part  of  the  state  lying  west  of  the  river  is 
governed  by  the  Western  Classification,  which  dassifica- 
tion  is  approved  by  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisi- 
ana, The  Soothern  Classification  and  exceptions  thereto 
govern  the  shipments  moving  wholly  within  the  part  of 
Louisiana  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.    The  state 


mtM 
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TABLE  21 

Joint  Class  Rates  Applicablb  Between  Stations  on  the 

Yazoo  A  Mississippi  Valley  Railboad  and  its 

Connections  in  Mississippi 


MiLU 

Ratbs 

IN  CbNTS  PSR  100  POXTNDS  EZCKPT  AS 

Notsd 

1   2 

3 

4 

ClaMeai 
5   0   A   B 

C 

D 

e 

H   F« 

5  and  leaa 

18  15  13 
221  10  10 
27  221  10 
30  25  22 
32  28  23 
38  32  27 
401  34  20 

43  30  31 

44  37  31 
48  40  34 
51  44  37 
53  40  38 
53  40  38 
50  48  30 
58  40  41 
58  40  41 

11 

131 

10 

18 

20 

23 

25 

20 

20 

30 

31 

32 

32 

34 

34 

34 

0   8 
12  10 
131  12 
15  131 
17  15 

20  17 

21  18 

22  10 
22  20 
24  21 
251  23 
20  24 
20  24 
28  25 
20  20 
20  20 

0 
8 

10 
11 
12 

}!♦ 

14 
14 
10 

17 
18 
18 
18 
10 
10 

13* 

18 
20 
20 
20 
21 
22 
22 

10 
11 
18 

14* 

20 
22 
23 

5 
5 

7 
8 
0 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
14 
14 
14 
10 
17 
18 

8 
10 
12 

il' 

10 
20 
20 
22 
24 
24 
24 
25 
20 
20 

..  10 

10  and 

over   5 

..  18 

15  *• 

10 

:.  20 

20  " 

15 

..  21 

25  •* 

••   20 

..  22 

85  •• 

"   30 

..  22i 
..  23 

40  " 

••   35 

45  " 

••   40 

..  25 

50  " 

•*   45 

..  25i 
..  20 

75  " 

"   70 

100  " 

••   05 

::  31 

130  *• 

••  120 

..  31 

150  ** 

••  140 

..  81 

200  " 

••  100 

..  38 

250  " 

*•  240 

..  35 

300  " 

"  200 

..  37 

^Governed  by  the  Southern  Classification. 
*ier  barrel. 

does  not  prescribe  any  classification  of  its  own,  but 
approves  the  application  of  these  two  classifications  to 
the  two  sections  of  the  state.  The  commission  is  likewise 
vested  with  the  control  over  the  water  carriers  operating 
within  the  state  and  prescribes  both  class  and  commodity 
rates  on  freight  shipped  between  points  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  by  boat.  The  commission,  however,  in  its 
^report,  stated  as  follows: 

Steamboat  transportation  on  the  waterways  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  continues  its  gradual  decline  and  has  become  of  such 
small  importance  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  disappearing,  except 
for  relatively  short  distances  on  only  a  few  of  the  navigable 
streams.  The  Commission  has  always  been  ready  to  grant 
every  opportunity  to  the  boats  to  increase  their  resources,  but 
the  traffic  has  not  increased,  and  the  indications  do  not  point 
to  any  improvement  in  the  immediate  future. 

In  so  far  as  rail  traffic  is  concerned,  the  commission 
revises  and  approves  all  tariffs  issued  by  the  rail  carriers 
naming  rates  for  the  transportation  of  freight  within  its 
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borders.    Table  22  shows  the  class  rates  on  freight  mov 
ing  between  local  stations  on  the  New  Orleans  &  North- 
eastern Railroad  in   Louisiana.    Water  carriers  haire 
their  rates  approved  in  the  same  manner* 


TABLE  22 


Distance  Rates  Applicable  on  the  New  Orlslaks  A  Nobth- 

EASTEHN  RaILEOAD  IN  LOUISIANA 


4 


IUtm 

tm  Csim  raa  100  Pounds  Exccr  ab 

Nom 

Mii*sa 

Clikues* 

1       3 

S4fi6ABCDE 

H 

P» 

6 , , 

20     16 
36     SO 
4a     40 
60     60 
64     S2 

14     13     10       7     13     13     10       7     13 
24     IS     15     12     15     16     14     10     20 
32     24     20     15     17     20     16     13     34 
40    30     25     19     20    23     17     14    26 
42    33     37     31     23    34     18     15    26 

14 
34 
33 
35 
36 

30 

20 

g 

30 

40 » 

45. 

ao 

iGovemed  by  the  Bouthera  Oamrificittoa. 
>Per  bArroL 
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CHAPTER  Vin 

RATES  ON  DVIiAND  WATERWAYS 

1.    Chabactbb  of  Sebvicb 

Having  now  set  forth  the  rail  rates  applicable  within 
the  several  states  comprising  Southern  Territory,  it  is 
well  to  consider,  before  passing  on  to  the  interstate 
adjustment,  some  of  the  rates  applicable  upon  the  more 
important  waterways  within  this  territory,  as  the  active 
or  potential  competition  of  the  water  routes  fixes  in  a 
great  measure  the  maximum  rates  which  the  rail  lines 
can  exact. 

Water  rates,  except  in  instances  where  the  operating 
companies  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  are  not  stable.  For  this  reason, 
due  allowance  should  be  made  for  any  discrepancy  in 
the  fates  given  in  this  treatise  which  may  be  developed 
from  actual  experience  at  some  subsequent  time. 

At  the  present  time,  in  so  far  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  concerned,  the  water  lines  which 
are  operated  independently  of  any  railroad  ownership 
or  control,  or  which  do  not  publish  through  rates  in 
conjunction  with  rail  lines,  are  not  amenable  to  the  Act 
to  Regulate  Commerce  and  consequently  do  not  file  their 
tariffs;  neither  are  they  compelled  to  adhere  to  such 
rates  as  they  may  make  between  the  points  that  they 
serve. 

Where  the  traffic  is  heavy  and  where  the  difference 
between  the  rail  rate  and  the  water  rate  affords  a 
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sufficient  justification  for  the  use  of  the  water  routes^ 
the  common  carrier  business  by  water  frequently  offers 
a  remunerative  return  on  an  investment;  the  established 
Enes  are  therefore  often  troubled  with  the  competition 
of  what  they  term  *Hramp  boats''  and  *' charter  traffic." 
As  a  result,  there  are  frequent  rate  wars  terminating 
either  in  the  failure  and  retiring  of  one  of  the  contestants, 
or  in  mutual  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  belligerents. 
These  concessions  usually  result  in  an  agreement  as  to 
what  rates  are  to  be  maintained;  frequently  they  bring 
about  a  division  of  the  traffic,  which  is  in  effect  the  elim- 
ination of  competition* 

Many  primitive  means  of  transportation  are  still 
employed  upon  these  waterways,  which  in  a  measure 
depress  not  only  the  rail  rates,  but  those  of  the  boat  lines 
as  w^ell.  Logs,  for  example,  are  still  cut  near  the  head 
waters  of  these  streams  and  are  branded  and  Seated 
down  the  river  to  some  concentrating  point,  where  they 
are  made  up  into  rafts  and  floated  down  the  river  to 
some  milling  point.  Again,  small  boats  of  the  gasoline 
type  and  flat  boats  are  operated  in  a  limited  field,  their 
owners  doing  a  trading  business  as  well  as  a  canying 
business,  which  interferes  with  the  operation  of  the  estab- 
lished water  lines. 


4 


2,    Ohio  Rivbb 


From  the  statistics  dealing  with  the  tonnage  moving 
on  the  different  rivers  in  this  territory,  it  will  be  noted 
that  by  far  the  greatest  per  cent  thereof  is  on  the  Ohio 
River,  which  is  navigable  its  entire  length  from  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  to  its  mouth,  below  Cairo,  a  distance  of  some 
967  miles. 

The  greater  part  of  the  tonnage  referred  to  consists, 
however,  of  coal  which  moves  from  the  western  Pen» 
sylvania  and  West  Virginia  regions.    This  commodity 
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is  very  economically  handled  by  being  loaded  into  open 
barges  which  have  a  capacity  equivalent  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  ordinary  coal  cars.  As  twenty  or  more  of  these 
barges  are  easily  handled  by  the  ordinary  tow  boat, 
which  is  operated  at  a  slight  expense  per  day,  the  advan- 
tage of  this  means  of  transportation  is  readily  appreci- 
ated. In  fact,  bituminous  coal  may  be  purchased  on  the 
barge  at  Cincinnati  at  a  cost  not  greatly  in  excess  of 
three  dollars  per  ton.  The  cost  of  unloading  the  coal 
varies  with  the  means  employed  and  the  distance  neces- 
sary to  remove  it  from  the  barge.  The  lines  engaged  in 
this  trafific,  however,  do  not  handle  other  traffic  except  in 
special  cases,  for  they  do  not  hold  themselves  out  as  com- 
mon carriers,  but  are  operated  solely  in  the  interests  of 
marketing  coal  for  their  owners. 

The  principal  water  lines  engaging  in  a  common 
carrier  business  on  the  Ohio  River  are :  .  The  Green  Line, 
operating  to  the  landings  on  the  Ohio  River  above 
Cincinnati;  the  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  Packet  Com- 
pany, serving  all  way  points  between  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville ;  and  the  Lee  Line  Steamers,  serving  all  river 
landings  on  the  Ohio  River  below  Louisville  and  on  the 
Mississippi  River  between  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Representative  rates  via  some  of  these  routes  are  as 
follows : 

Classes 12    3    4    5   6 

Rates  between  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Owensboro,  Ky.  26  22  18  12  10  S 
Rates  between  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Evansville,  Ind.  26  22  18  12  10  8 
Rates  between  Louisville,  Ky..  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  25  22  17  12  9  8 
RatesbetweenEvansville,  Ind.,  andOwensboro,  Ky.  18  15  13  10    9  8 

The  above  rates  are  governed  by  the  OflBcial  Classifi- 
cation, while  the  following  are  governed  by  the  Western. 

Classes 12345ABCDE 

Rates  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  to 

Memphis,  Tenn 53  41  38  30  24  23  20  15  12  10 
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3.    Green  and  Babbbn  Eivees 

The  Green  River,  together  with  the  Barren  River, 
forms  a  body  of  water  navigable  for  a  distance  of  227 
miles.  There  are,  aside  from  Bowling  Green^  Ky.,  which 
has  a  population  somewhat  in  excess  of  9,000,  few  points 
of  any  traffic  importance  and,  as  may  be  inferred,  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  of  traffic  involved  in  this  instance. 

The  Evansville  &  Bowling  Green  Packet  Company 
affords  a  semi-weekly  service  between  Evansville  and 
Bowling  Green  and  a  weekly  service  between  Evansville 
and  Mammoth  Cave,  located  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Green  River. 

The  tariff  of  this  company  which  names  the  rates 
between  the  termini  and  the  intermediate  points  is  pub- 
lished rather  in  the  form  of  an  exception  sheet,  inasmuch 
as  certain  specific  articles  are  singled  out  and  given  in- 
dividual rates,  while  articles  not  classified  are  taken  at 
the  ratings  provided  for  general  merchandise,  which 
terra  includes  all  articles  that  are  not  specifically  rated. 

The  freight  rates  between  Evansville,  Ind.»  and 
Bowling  Green,  Ky,,  include  dehvery  to  the  consignee's 
warehouses,  stores,  etc,  which  are  located  within  the 
recognized  municipal  limits  of  Bowling  Green,  of  all 
commodities  except  furniture,  corn,  wheat,  and  woven 
wire  fencnig,  on  which  the  rates  apply  to  the  Bowling 
Green  landing  only.  The  general  merchandise  rate  be- 
tween Evansville,  Ind.,  and  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  is  20 
cents  per  100  pounds.  We  find  such  conmiodities  as 
apples  rated  at  25  cents  per  barrel ;  ale  and  beer,  20  cents 
per  keg ;  large  boilers,  25  cents  per  100  pounds ;  bran  and 
feed  in  sacks,  12yo  cents  per  100  pounds ;  common  brick, 
$5  per  M;  brooms,  10  cents  per  dozen;  empty  cases  re- 
turned, 81/2  cents  each ;  corn,  wheat,  and  rye,  7  cents  per 
100  pounds ;  organs  and  pianos,  boxed,  50  cents  per  100 
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pounds;  empty  trunks,  40  cents  per  100  pounds;  passen- 
ger vehicles,  K.  D.,  boxed  and  crated,  40  cents  per  100 
pounds;  wooden  and  willow  ware,  35  cents  per  100 
pounds;  and  wire  fencing  in  rolls,  15  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

In  Table  23  are  given  some  representative  commodity 
and  general  merchandise  rates  applicable  between 
Evansville,  Ind.,  and  Mammoth  Cave,  Ky. 

TABLE  23 

Frbight  Rates  Applicable  Between  Evansville,  Ind.,  and 

Mammoth  Cave,  Ky. 


COMMODITT 


Rate  in  Cents 


General  merchandise 

Agricultural  implements,  L.  C.  L 

Boots  and  shoes,  in  boxes 

Brooms,  in  boxes,  bundles,  or  crates 

Cement,  Portland,  in  bbls.,  400  lbs.  per  bbl. . 

Chairs,  rocking,  cane  seat,  without  arms 

Coal. 


Eggs.  30  dos.  cases 

Axe  nandle  timber 

Bananas,  in  bunches.  esMked,  or  crated . 

Grapes,  m  baskets 

Watermelons , 

Live  stock,  viz.,  cattle 

Calves,  not  exceeding  350  pounds 

Horses  and  mules 

HogpB 

Mattresses,  in  bales,  5  or  6  per  bale 

Show  cases,  in  boxes  or  crates 


40  per  cwt. 

45   "   " 

45  "  " 

17  per  dos. 

45  per  bbl. 

85  per  doz. 

10  per  bu. 

30  per  case 
400  per  cord 

30  per  bunch 
8  per  basket 
8  each 
150  per  head 
135   "     " 

75  "  " 
400  "  " 
300  per  bale 

40  per  linear  foot 


From  Table  23  it  will  be  noted  that  these  rates  are 
prescribed  in  every  conceivable  manner  and  are  not  on 
a  nniform  basis  of  100  pounds,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
rail  rates. 

4.    Mississippi  Biveb 

In  so  far  as  traffic  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  is  con- 
cerned, the  following  facts  gleaned  from  the  opinion  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  reference  to 
the  petitions  o^f  the  carriers  in  Southern  Territory  to 
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the 
819, 
Dhio 
nost 

1 


violate  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  Regnlate  Coin^ 
merce  are  especially  relevant* 

The  first  steamboat  (The  New  Orleans)  that  operate  ou 
Mississippi  River,  left  Pittsburgh,  October  20,  ISl  1,  and  i^arli 
New  Orleans  early  in  Januarys  1812.    Not  until  May,  1813, 
any  steamboat  siicceeded  in  ascending  the  river  aa  f ar  aa  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville,    By  the  end  of  the  year  181 9, 
however,  60  steamboats  had  been  built  to  operate  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers.    During  the  period  1820  to  i'^^'^  -  *     inott 
important  points  in  the  steamboat  trade  were  Lt  Ky*^ 

Nashville,  Tenn,,  Vicksburg  and  Natchez,  Miss.»  and  N« 
Orleans  and  Bayou  La  Fourche,  La,  *  *  •  During 
season  ending  August  31,  1860,  the  total  commerce  on  the  ri^ 
reached  the  enormous  value  of  $289,565,000.  The  arrivals 
boats  at  New  Orleans  that  year  were  4,002,  of  which  605  came 
from  the  upper  Atlantic  coast,  180  from  the  lower  Atlantic 
coast,  12  from  Peoria,  111.,  206  from  Cincinnati,  172  from  Louis- 
ville,  8  from  Evansville,  Ind.,  108  from  Greenville  and  Bendi. 
Miss.i  110  from  Memphis,  526  from  Pittsburgh,  4  from  Paducah^ 
472  from  St.  Louis,  211  from  Vicksburg,  and  the  remainder  froM 
the  various  tributaries  of  the  Mi.s?issippi  River.  ^J 

During  the  years  from  1861  to  1865  the  commerce  of  tht 
Mississippi  River  was  interrupted  by  the  war.  •  •  •  Id 
order  to  profitably  employ  the  large  number  of  steamboata  in 
the  Mississippi  River  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Atlantic 
&  Mississippi  Steamship  Company  was  organized  with  a  capital 
of  $2,240,000.  It  owned  about  20  boats,  some  of  which  were 
the  finest  then  afloat.  This  company  failed  after  two  or  three 
years  and  was  succeeded  by  the  St,  Louis  &  New  Orleans  Packtt 
Company y  which^later  was  organized  as  the  Merchants  Southen 
Line  Pacicet  Company.  The  latter  named  company  was  suo- 
ceeded  by  the  Anchor  line,  which  covered  the  entire  territoty 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  and  operated  for  a  number  of 
years.  During  the  period  1874  to  1896  this  company  operated 
regularly  from  12  to  14  steamers.  The  usual  service  afforded 
by  it  was  2  boats  per  week  between  St*  Louis  and  New  OfleaiM, 
and  3  boats  per  week  between  St.  Louis  and  Vicksburg. 

A  statement  of  tonnage  moving  by  water  between 
St  Louis  and  New  Orleans  indicates,  in  so  far  as  sooth* 
bound  traflSc  to  New  Orleans  is  concerned,  that  from 
a  maximum  of  627^627  tons  in  1880  the  tonnage  had 
dwindled  to  3,176  tons  in  1904. 

>30 1.  C.  a  R«p.,  225. 
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While  these  statements  show  during  the  years  subseauent  to 
1901  a  constantly  dwindling  river  traffic,  they  show  that,  for 
a  period  prior  to  that  date,  this  traffic  was  large  and  important 
in  amount,  and  evidently  worth  fighting  for. 

Below  is  shown  a  chronological  statement  of  the  rates  on 
the  first  six  classes  from  LouisvUle  to  New  Orleans,  1879  to  date: 


Date 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Nov.  24,  1879 

105 

75 

65 

45 

35 

30 

Sept.  28,  1880 

107 

77 

67 

45 

35 

30 

Nov.  5,  1883 

100 

77 

65 

45 

35 

30 

Jan.  7,  1884 

98 

77 

63 

40 

35 

30 

Feb.  1,1884 

75 

65 

55 

40 

35 

30 

Aug.  1,1887 

90 

75 

65 

50 

40 

35 

The  rates  applicable  via  the  water  lines  from  St.  Louis, 
East  St.  Louis,  and  Cape  Girardeau  to  New  Orleans  and 
other  points  on  the  lower  Mississippi  River  are  shown  as 
follows : 

Classes 12845dABCDEHF 

Rates  to  Memphis...     60    40    36    25    20     18     10     19     10      8     16    82    20 
Rates  to  New  Orleans    60    60    45    36    30    26     18    20     18     16    20    40    86 

These  classes  are  applicable  in  connection  with  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Transportation  Company  and  are 
governed  by  the  Southern  Classification. 

*  *  *  It  is  evident  from  the  tonnage  statistics  relative 
to  the  actual  movement  of  freight  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans 
that  this  tonnage  by  water  did  not  materially  decrease  until 
about  the  year  1898,  11  years  after  the  establishment- of  the 
present  scale  of  rail  rates.  At  the  time  this  testimony  relative 
to  the  rates  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  taken  (June,  1912) 
there  were  no  regular  boat  lines  in  operation  from  Ohio  River 
points  or  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans.  Regular  service  of  this 
character  had  not  been  furnished  for  some  years.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  rates  to  New  Orleans, 
when  established  by  the  rail  lines  in  1887  and  since  maintained, 
were  necessitated  by  an  active  compelling  water  competition. 
Without  doubt  the  changing  demands  of  commerce,  the  in- 
creased facilities  of  the  railroads,  their  better  organization  and 
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regularity  of  service  have  been  influential  in  winning  for  tHem 
not  only  a  share  of  the  traffic  but  nearly  all  of  the  traffic  The 
water  competition,  once  actual  and  compelling,  is  still,  however^ 
potential,  and  it  ia  most  earnestly  contc^nded  by  the  petij 
herein  that  any  substantial  increase  in  the  rates  to  New  < 
wHl  have  the  effect  of  reestablishing  the  water  comp 
with  consequent  loss  of  traffic  and  revenue  to  the  rail  lines.   •  • ' 

A  Blight  difference  in  the  rates  would  hardly  just 
the  patronage  of  a  water  line  when  a  rail  rate  was  avail- 
able, for  in  practically  all  of  the  river  cities  levees  of 
various  widths,  heights,  and  lengths  have  to  be  con- 
structed to  protect  the  city  and  to  provide  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  the  accommodation  of  wheel  traffic.  A  varying 
oscillation^  in  the  river  stage  at  various  points  on  the 
river  prohibits  the  construction  of  vertical  wharves  such 
as  are  employed  at  the  seaboard  and  the  Great  Lakea, 
where  vessels  discharge  their  cargoes  almost  on  thJ 
street  level.  The  gradient*  of  some  of  these  levees  i^ 
extreme  and  in  some  cases  five  or  six  blocks  in  Ungtl 
Deliveries  are  usually  effected  to  or  by  the  eteamer 
through  a  wharf  boat,  which  is  moored  to  the  river 
and  comiected  with  the  shore  by  gangways  over  whic 
teams  or  trucks  may  pass  to  receive  or  deliver  ship- 
ments. The  position  of  the  wharf  boat  is  changed  in 
accordance  with  the  stage  of  the  water.  Under  thaw 
circumstances,  it  is  obvious  that  the  expense  and  risk 
attending  the  drayage  of  freight  to  such  receiving  sta- 
tions are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  expense  and  risk 
involved  in  effecting  a  delivery  to  a  railroad  warehoasOt 
which  is  a  comparatively  level  haul 

Several  companies  have  recently  been  formed,  one  at 
New  Orleans,  another  at  St.  Louis,  and  another  at 
Chicago,  to  revive  traffic  upon  the  Mississippi  River,  aod 

•f^O  1  C.  C.  Rep.,  229. 
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if  the  movement  is  supported  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
justify  it,  it  may  be  that  some  more  economical  method 
may  be  devised  for  the  gathering  and  distribution  of  the 
cargoes  of  the  river  packets. 

The  rates  applicable  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  some 
other  points  and  landings  on  the  Mississippi  Biver,  in 
connection  with  the  Arkansas  Packet  Company,  are  as 
follows : 

Claases 12      3      4      6      6 

Rates  from  Memphis,  Temi.,  to  Helena, 

Ark 30    26    20    16    14    11 

Rates  from  Memphis,  Temi.,  to  Friar's 

Point,  Miss 30    27|  22|  17|  16    12 

These  rates  are  governed  by  the  Southern  Classifica- 
tion. 

The  rates  set  forth  in  Table  23-A,  applying  between 
New  Orleans,  La.,  and  landings  in  Louisiana^  are  gov- 
erned by  the  Western  Classification. 

5.    Tennessee  Biveb 

This  river  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  over  six 
hundred  miles,  from  Paducah,  Ky.,  to  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  and  beyond.  In  addition  to  several  lines  operating 
locally  upon  this  stream,  through  service  is  afforded 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Cairo,  111.,  by  the  St.  Louis  & 
Tennessee  River  Packet  Company. 

Bates  applicable  from  Paducah,  Ky.,  to  all  landings 
upon  this  river  to  and  including  Perryville,  Tenn.,  are 
as  follows: 


Classes 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Rates 

60 

40 

36 

30 

26 

16 

These  rates  are  governed  by  the  Southern  Classifica- 
tion. 
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TABLE  23-A 

Boat  Rattss  Applying  on  Classes  via  the  Mississippi 
ON  THE  Stretch  Bet^^een  New  Orleans  and  the 
Northern  Boundary  of  Louisiana* 


BxTWSSN  Nbw  Orleans  and  Intee- 

ICfiDlATB   LANDlNOe 
A2CD 


Rates  in  Cejstb  per  100  Pouim 


LC.L. 


C.  L. 


ClttJBIS* 


1    2345ABCDS 


The  more  important  landiiigj^  between 
New  Orleans  and  DonaldM^^mville,  La, 

The  lees  important  landings  l»f  tween  New 
Orleans  and  DonoldsonvilJe,  La 

Landings  between  DonaldiK)nvillc,  Baton 
Rouge,  Port  Allen »  and  Bayou  Sara, 
proper 

Poplar  Grove,  Lobdell,  Devalls,  Hills, 
and  False  River  Railroad' ........... 

Landings  above  Bayou  Sara  but  not 
above  the  northern  boundary  of 
Louifliajia,  and  including  Natchez  and 
Yickgburg,  Mi^a 


SO  25  23  15  20 
aO  26  23  20  15 

30  26  23  20  15 
45  40  35  30  25 

50  45  35  30  25 


12  10  10 

13  10  J. 


25  20  IS  16  15 


■Eailroad  Commission  of  Louisiana,  Authorities  Nos,  5148,  3178,  318(1, 
and  3421.  Where  commodity  rates  are  higher,  they  are  applied.  No  ^r^j|^ 
bill  made  for  less  than  25  0(^ts[  no  landing  made  for  len  than  50  cents.  Till 
Railroad  Commifision  of  Loumana  has  authority  over  intraatate  diipoMikli 
only,  but  the  boat  lines  aoply  the  rates  at  landings  on  the  MMmiApfi  Mm  m 
far  as  the  northern  bounaary  of  Louisiana.  

•Governed  by  the  Westeiii  Classification. 

These  landings  are  between  Baton  Rouge  and  Bayou  Sara. 

6.     Cumberland  River 


From  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  Paducah,  Ky,,  to  Nasi 
and  Clarks%ille,  Tenn.,  the  rates  of  the  Cumberlaod 
Ri\^er  Steamboat  Company  are  not  specified  under  the 
ordinary  class  headings,  but  specific  rates  are  given  for 
various  commodities.  ^ 

CoKMODrrr  Rate  in  Ckkw  ~ 

Apples,  per  barrel 22 

Oil|  molasaeSi  or  whiskey,  in  barrels,  L,  C.  L. .       11 

Bacon , I6J 

Boots  and  shoes,  boxed. 33 
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Commodity  Rate  in  Cents 

Canned  goods. 22 

Cement,  in  bags 11 

Cement,  in  barrels 27^ 

Coffee 22 

Dry  goods 27^ 

Flour,  per  barrel 22 

Groceries,  packed,  N.  O.  S 22 

Household  goods,  prepaid 44 

Molasses,  syrup,  and  glucose,  per  barrel . 110 

Nails 13H 

Vehicles,  viz.,  buggies  and  carriages,  E.  D . . .  44 

7.      AliABAMA  BlVBB 

As  before  stated,  while  the  water  carriers  are  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce 
so  far  as  interstate  traffic  is  concerned,  many  of  the 
states  have  included  them  among  the  other  public  utilities 
that  are  subject  to  the  control  or  regulation  of  the  state 
commissions.  As  will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  many  of  these  states  prescribe  maximum  rates 
which  must  be  observed  by  the  carriers  upon  traffic 
moving  within  those  states.  In  this  instance,  the  rates 
of  the  boat  lines  on  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers 
between  Mobile,  Ala.,  on  the  one  hand  and  Montgomery, 
Selma,  and  Demopolis,  Ala.,  on  the  other,  are  fixed  by 
the  Alabama  Railroad  Commission  upon  the  following 
scale : 


Classes. 

.12      3      4      6 

0 

A 

B     C 

D 

E     H     F 

Rates. . . 

30    20    20    IS    12 

10 

9 

8    10 

7 

6    18    19 

These  rates  are  governed  by  the  Southern  Classifica- 
tion. 

8.    Coosa  Biveb 

The  following  are  representative  commodity  rates 
applied  from  Borne,  Ga.,  to  Bound  Mountain,  Ala.,  by  the 
Oostanaula  and  Coosa  Biver  Steamboat  Company. 
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CoMMODiTT  Rate  in  Ci 

Axes^  packed,  L.  C.  L. , , 15 

Axle  grease,  L*  C.  L .  , , 15 

Bacon^  in  sacks  or  packed  in  bbls*  or  hbds. . .  15 

Bagging,  jute 12}i 

Barrels,  half-barrels,  and  kegs,  L.  C,  L 30 

Beans,  dried,  in  barrels  or  sacks,  L.  C.  L.  * .  .  15 

Blacking,  packed  in  barrels  or  boxes ........  15 

Books  -,..... 30 

Boots  and  shoes,  boxed 30 

Brooms,  L.  C.  L 30 

Buckets,  wooden,  L,  C,  L ..... , 30 

Candy  and  confectionery,  packed  ..........  30 

Canned  goods,  L,  C.  L.,  packed 15 

Carpets,  matting,  and  rugs 30 

Cheese,  in  boxes,  casks,  or  cheese  hoops 15 


M  » 


9*    Chattahoochee  Biveb 


The  Merchants  &  Planters  Steamboat  Conapany  oper- 
ates four  steamers  with  two  sailings  per  week  between 
Colunibus,  6a.,  and  Apalachicola,  Fla.  These  boat&i 
in  connection  with  the  boats  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  fur- 
nish an  all- water  route  from  Cciumbus  to  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  and  Pensacola.  The  number  of  arrivals  of  boats 
at  Columbas  is  shown  to  have  been  84  in  the  year  1863 ; 
231  in  1885,  203  in  1890;  141  in  1895;  and  201  in  1899, 
During  the  last  forty-sever  years  the  average  yearly 
arrival  of  boats  has  been  129,  but  few  tonnage  statistics 
relative  tc  the  traffic  handled  by  these  boats  are  avail- 
able. It  is  shown  that  in  1906  the  boats  handled  7^233 
tons  in  and  out  of  Cohimbus.  During  March,  1910,  the 
boats  delivered  at  Columbus  204,720  pounds  of  freight; 
during  April,  249,235  pounds ;  and  during  May,  440,200 
pound 5»  This  tonnage  came,  for  the  most  part,  from  New 
Orleans,  Chicago,  Cairo,  St*  Louis,  and  Pensacola,  and 
consisted  of  foodstuffs  and  merchandise  of  almost  every 
description.    Only  a  small  amount  of  freight  comes  by 
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boat  to  Columbus  from  the  Eastern  Cities,  but  there  is  a 
possible  all-water  route  via  the  Mallory  Line  to  Mobile 
and  via  steamboat  lines  from  Mobile  to  Columbus.* 

Euf  aula,  Ala.,  is  another  important  point  on  this  river, 
but  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  figures  available  as 
to  what  the  charges  are  between  the  terminals  of  this 
route. 

10.    Flint  Biveb 

Although  up  to  the  twentieth  of  June,  1911,  the  United 
States  Government  had  expended  $278,500  in  improving 
the  navigation  of  the  Flint  River,  the  competition  of  the 
water  carriers  of  this  river  must  still  be  regarded  as 
largely  potential.  Such  service  as  there  is,  is  afforded  by 
small  boats  of  light  draft.  Although  Albany,  Ga.,  is 
located  on  this  stream  and  is  a  distributing  point  of  no 
little  importance,  there  is  an  absence  of  authentic  figures 
relative  to  the  tonnage  moving  on  this  river. 

11.     Savannah  Biveb 

The  two  established  lines  navigating  this  river  are 
known  as  the  Merchants  &  Farmers  Navigation  Company 
and  the  Augusta  &  Savannah  Steamboat  Company.  The 
most  imporcant  point  aside  from  Savannah  located  on 
this  river  is  Augusta,  which  was  founded  in  1735.  Long 
before  the  construction  of  railroads,  Augusta  was  an 
important  distributing  point,  merchandise  reaching  it 
by  means  of  boats  on  the  Savannah  River  and  from 
Charleston  by  means  of  wagons  and  teams.  Upon  the 
completion  in  1833  of  the  old  South  Carolina  Railroad, 
which  was  financed  largely  by  merchants  of  Charleston, 
Augusta  was  linked  with  Charleston.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  the  management  of  this  railroad,  soon  after  its 

630  I.  C.  C.  Rep.,  153. 
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corLEtruction,  established  lower  rates  from  Charleston 
to  Augusta  than  it  did  to  intermediate  points  and  thus 
brought  about  a  violation  of  the  long-and-short-haul 
clause  which  has  continued  from  that  day  to  this. 

The  Savannah  River  is  navigable  during  the  entire 
year.  The  boat  service  is  regular  and  has  continued  far 
nearly  one  hundred  years.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  spent  large  sums  of  money  for  the  improvement 
of  this  river,  $350,000  being  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose during  the  year  1912.  It  has  been  developed  that 
nearly  all  the  sugar,  cotton  ties,  bagging,  cementv  iron 
and  steel  articles,  canned  goods,  and  other  heavy  com- 
modities move  into  Augusta  by  way  of  the  river  and  that 
the  rail  lines  participate  very  little  in  this  traffic.  The 
boat  lines  likewise  handle  the  bulk  of  the  outgoing  prod- 
nets,  consisting  largely  of  cotton  goods,  to  the  Eastern 
Cities.« 


12,       Al^TAMAHA  RiVEB 


The  Macon  &  Bninswck  Navigation  Company,  which 
up  to  1909  operated  on  the  Altamaha  and  Ocmulgee 
rivers,  discontinued  its  service.  Subsequently,  however, 
the  service  was  resumed  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale 
than  was  formerly  maintained.  It  is  stated  that  the 
tonnage  handled  by  the  railroads  in  and  out  of  Macon 
during  the  year  1910  was  2,000,000  tons,  six  per  cent  of 
which  was  handled  to  and  from  the  coast.  It  is  estimated 
that  one-third  of  this  traffic  to  and  from  the  coast  could 
have  been  advantageously  transported  by  boat  if  naviga- 
tion had  permitted  and  the  boats  were  in  operation* 

These  illustrations  will  suffice  to  show  the  important 
part  that  these  inland  waterways  play  in  the  distribution 
of  the  commerce  of  the  South, 

•30 1.  C.  a  R*p.»  163. 
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13.    Insubanob 

Another  feature  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
connection  with  water  transportation  is  the  requirement 
for  the  insurance  of  property  transported  by  river  car- 
riers. It  is  commonly  known  as  marine  insurance.  This 
charge,  being  in  addition  to  the  freight  rates  in  a  great 
many  instances,  lessens  the  difference  between  the  rail 
rates  and  the  water  rates.  The  following  are  the  insur- 
ance rates  on  river  cargo  in  effect  in  1910.  The  rates 
given  are  those  on  $100  in  value  of  cargo  carried  by  good 
steamboats  and  barges  to  and  from  New  Orleans  and  the 
following  points.^ 

INSURANCE  RATES  PER  $100  VALUE  APPLYING  ON  CARGO 
SHIPPED  ON  THE  ILLINOIS  AND 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVERS 

BETWEEN  AND  ,  RATE 

St.  Louis  Cairo  $0.40 

St.  Louis  Memphis  .50 

St.  Louis  Vicksburg  .70 

St.  Louis  Natches  .75 

St.  Louis  New  Orleans  .80 

Cairo  Memphis  .40 

Cairo  Vicksburg  .50 

Cairo  Natchez  .55 

Cairo  New  Orleans  .65 

LaSalle,  111.  New  Orleans  1 .  10 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  New  Orleans 1.50 _«_ 

Special  rates  are  charged  on  cotton  seed  as  follows: 
By  model  barges  from  any  point  to  New  Or- 
leans the  rate  is .85 

By  scow  barges  from  any  point  on  the  Mississippi 

to  New  Orleans 1.50 

By  scow  barges  from  any  point  on  the  tributaries 

of  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans 2.00 

Harbor  risks  on  cargo  in  model  barges  holding  underwriters' 
jispectors'  certificate  are  taken  at  a  rate  of  $2.50  per  $100  in 
value.  Hull  risks  on  approved  vessels  are  taken  at  from  6  to 
16  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  value  of  the  vessel.  The  Lee  Line 
pays  13  per  cent  on  its  fleet.  This  is  probably  near  an  average 
insurance  rate  for  approved  wooden  hulls  on  the  Mississippi 
River. 

^Shelton,  W.  A.,  The  Lahei-Uhihe-^hiff  Deep  Waterway. 
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There  is  a  large  list  of  freight  on  which  the  InBiuraiid 
alone  prevents  the  shipment  by  river.  A  large  part  0 
the  common  stock  of  dry  goods,  for  example,  is  valiw 
at  $50  or  more  per  100  pounds,  and  the  insurance  betwMS 
St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  at  this  value  is  40  cents.  Thi 
finer  lingeries  and  silks  are  valued  at  as  much  as  $1,001 
per  100  pounds,  on  which  the  insurance  rate  is  $8  per  101 
pounds.  The  rail  rate  on  silks  of  this  value  is  only  $2*7( 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  cheaper  gndm 
of  ailks  the  rate  is  only  90  cents. 

In  cases  involving  a  water  haul,  it  is  always  dc 
to  ascertain  whether  the  rate  covering  the  water 
joint  rail-and-water  haul  includes  this  item,  as 
cases  the  steamboat  companies  assume  this  risk 
selves  and  insure  the  property  under  their  open  poliey 
Considering  the  hazards  of  navigation,  such  as  strandial 
sinking  of  the  vessel  by  striking  hidden  snags  or  otbii 
obstruction  or  change  in  the  river  channels,  the  bui 
of  the  vessel,  the  risk  of  damage  from  water,  etc*, 
of  value  should  never  he  shipped  unless  insured. 


»r  or  ■ 
in  tfl 


CHAPTER  IX 

IlfTKRSTATB  RATBS  VIA  CXIABTWm  ROUTBI 

1.    Chabaotbb  of  Sebvice 

To  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  many 
thousands  of  separate  but  interdependent  bases  of  rate 
construction  under  which  the  whole  of  the  southern  rate 
fabric  has  been  constructed,  and  under  which  changes 
in  rates  are  constantly  being  made,  would  produce  a 
volume  of  matter  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  treatise. 
All  that  may  be  undertaken,  therefore,  is  to  describe  and 
exemplify  more  or  less  in  outline  the  principal  features 
of  the  relative  adjustments  that  obtained  between  the 
points  of  origin  on  the  one  hand  and  the  points  of  des- 
tination on  the  other.  A  discussion  of  these  adjustments 
will  prove  sufficient  to  give  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
whole  situation. 

As  the  rates  on  interstate  traffic  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
compelled  by  the  rates  established  from  eastern  markets 
and  reflect  the  effect  of  the  direct  water  competition  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  Atlantic  ports,  it  is  neces- 
sary, before  taking  up  any  of  the  interior  adjustments, 
to  make  some  statement  as  to  the  service  and  rates 
afforded  between  the  more  important  ports. 

It  should  be  understood  that  while  many  of  these  water 
lines  are  controlled  by  railroad  interests,  and  publish 
joint  rates  to  inland  points,  which  are  subject  to  revision 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  their  all-water 
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rates,  or  dock-to-dock  ratee,  as  they  are  styled,  do  not 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conmnssion  and  Mi 
not  filed  with  that  body.  Consequently,  as  a  rule  no 
shipments  of  great  volume  are  handled  on  the  basis  of 
published  rates.  Where  cargoes  are  offered  in  large 
quantities,  the  schedules  are  often  disregarded. 

In  addition  to  the  freight  carried  by  the  regular  steam- 
ship companies,  or  established  lines,  much  of  the  low- 
grade  bulk  traffic  moving  into  and  out  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Ports  is  handled  by  vessels  belonging  to  lumber 
companies  and  by  tramp  steamers.  These  steamers  move 
loaded  into  or  out  of  the  ports  and  return  empty  except 
for  such  trafiBc  as  may  be  picked  up.  Considerable  ton- 
nage is  handled  by  sailing  vessels.  Cement,  coal,  lumber, 
and  fertilizer  materials  move  to  the  South  Atlantic  Ports 
in  large  quantities  by  these  irregular  steamships  on  lower 
rates  than  are  afforded  by  the  regular  steamship  lines. 
The  sailing  vessels  represent  the  cheapest  means  of  con- 
veyance. Praotically  all  of  the  space  in  the  boat  can  be 
utilized  for  cargo,  none  of  it  being  ^ven  over  to  motive 
power,  as  is  the  case  with  the  self-propelled  vessels* 
Likewise,  such  craft  are  operated  at  a  slight  expense  and 
consequently  ** schooner  competition,"  as  it  is  styled,  is 
recognized  by  all  steamship  companies  in  making  their 
rates.  Independent,  or  tramp,  vessels  usually  offer 
for  large  shipments  rates  that  are  less  than  those  made 
by  estabhshed  lines.  Vessels  of  this  class  are  not  en- 
gaged in  regular  service  between  any  two  points,  but  go 
where  there  is  a  likelihood  of  obtaining  cargoes.  This 
phase  of  transportation,  however,  is  fully  dealt  with  in 
the  treatise  on  *' Ocean  Traffic  and  Trade'*  and  it  is  not 
necessary  at  this  point  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussioD 
of  the  peculiarities  of  competition  between  line  and  tramp 
boats. 
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2.      DiSTANCBS 

Especially  on  traffic  originating  in  Seaboard  Territory, 
the  all-water  rates  from  the  various  North  Atlantic  Ports 
to  Norfolk  are  a  factor  of  great  importance  iix  establish- 
ing through  rates  to  interior  points  in  Southern  Terri- 
tory. Testimony  introduced  in  connection  with  the  peti- 
tions of  the  carriers  for  permission  to  violate  the  provi- 
sions of  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  Begulate  Com- 
merce developed  that  the  distance  from  New  York  City 
to  Norfolk  via  the  steamer  lines  is  assumed  by  the  car- 
rierSy  for  the  purpose  of  divisional  rates,  to  be  equivalent 
to  160  miles  of  rail  haul.  On  this  basis  the  water-and-rail 
mileages  to  the  principal  South  Atlantic  Ports  are  com- 
pared with  the  all-rail  mileages  of  several  carriers.* 

New  York  to  Charleston:  Miles 

Via  Southern  Railway,  all  rail 840 

Water  and  rail <    748 

Via  Atlantic  Coast  line,  all  rail 739 

Water  and  rail 652 

Via  Seaboard  Air  line,  all  rail 831 

Water  and  rail 666 

New  York  to  Savannah: 

Via  Southern  Railway,  all  rail 870 

Water  and  rail 770 

Via  Atlantic  Coast  line,  all  rail 854 

Water  and  rail 667 

Via  Seaboard  Air  line,  all  rail 845 

Water  and  rail 680 

New  York  to  Brunswick: 

Via  Southern  Railway,  all  rail 066 

Water  and  rail 866 

Via  Atlantic  Coast  line,  all  rail 1,008 

Water  and  rail 821 

Via  Seaboard  Air  line,  all  rail 932 

Water  and  rail 767 

New  York  to  Jacksonville: 

Via  Southern  Railway,  all  rail 1,042 

Water  and  rail 942 

Via  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  all  rail 1,026 

Water  and  rail 839 

Via  Seaboard  Air  line,  allrail 980 

Water  and  rail 817 

^80  I.  C.  C.  Rep.,  163. 
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3.     PoBT-TO-PoBT  Rates 

(a)  NarSoUc,  Va. 

The  all- water  rates  from  the  Eastern  Cities  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  are  indicated  in  Table  24» 

TABLE  24 
Class  Rates  from  the  Eastern  Cities  to  Nobfoi^k, 


To  NOEPOLX,   Va.. 
FSOM 

Ratbb 

IN  Caifn 

FM  too  PotntM  £XCXPT 

AM 

Sown 

I 

3 

a 

4 

5 

CtaiM^ 
6      A      B 

C 

6 

£ 

B    P 

Boaton ., , .  , 

45 
32 
40 
20 
23 
23 
t 
5 

39 
27 
25 
22 
22 
22 

d 

5 

34 
23 
22 

18 
10 
19 
6 
5 

30 
20 
Ig 
10 
15 
16 
4 
5 

25 
16 
14 
13 
13 
13 
4 
6 

22" 

12     12     SO 
11     11     18 

10  10    le 

11  11     11 
11     11     11 

4  4       4 

5  5       6 

12 
11 
10 
11 
11 
4 
6 

New  York 

30     t4 

Philadelphia..,. 

IS  n 

Baltimore .,..,.,  „ , ,  , 

New  York* 

it  » 
16    » 

Philadelphin* 

IS    XI 

Baltimore*  ■ 

4      1 

Boiton*  • 

i    10 

iGdveraed  by  the  Soutb&m  Cl««aifie»tloQ,  esoept  M  noted. 

»?er  barrel. 

■Governed  by  tb«  Officii  ClassiSeatioQ. 

^Proporttonil  ratet  mppLi cable  ooiy  on  traffic  destined  beyond. 

H^em  thao  the  New  York  icale, 

'Higher  than  the  New  York  scale. 

The  proportional  rates  are  those  nsed  in  construct] 
through  rates  to  interior  destinations  in  Southern  Ten 
tory.  These  proportional  rates  vary  sometimes  according 
to  the  destination  of  the  traffic  and  the  length  of  the  hauL 
This  feature,  however,  will  be  discussed  in  the  subsequent 
chapters  of  this  work  devoted  to  the  constraction  of 
interstate  rail-and-water  rates. 

(6)  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Wihnington,  N,  C,  as  the  principal  port  city  of  the 
state,  has  a  semi-weekly  service  via  the  Clyde  Line  to  and 
from  New  York,  The  class  rates  governed  by  the 
Southern  Classification  applicable  from  New  York 
Wilmington  are  as  follows : 


RaiM.. 


1 


2 
40 


M 


4 

38 


5 

2Q 
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(c)  Oeorgetown^  S.  C. 

As  Georgetown  is  a  comparatively  small  port  when 
contrasted  with  Charleston,  which  ranks  among  the  fore- 
most of  American  seaporti^,  it  is  natural,  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  the  larger  ports,  that  the  rates  be  adjusted  on 
a  somewhat  lower  basis  than  is  accorded  its  stronger 
rival.  As  a  result,  the  Clyde  line,  which  has  a  semi- 
weekly  service  between  New  York  and  this  port,  applies 
practically  the  same  rates  as  it  does  to  Wilmington,  N.  0. 

ClaaBet 12         3         4         5         6 

Rates 50        i3        36        29        23        16 

(d)  CharUstoUy  S.  C. 

This  is  the  principal  port  of  South  Carolina  and  next 
to  Savannah  the  most  important  of  the  South  Atlantic 
seaports.  The  Clyde  Line  affords  a  service  from  New 
York,  the  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamship  Company  from 
Philadelphia,  the  Baltimore  &  Carolina  Steamship  Com- 
pany from  Baltimore,  and  the  Charleston  Steamship 
Company  from  Charleston  and  Georgetown,  S.  C. 

Bepresentative  rates  to  Charleston  currently  in  effect 
from  New  York  are  as  follows : 

ClaaBet 12         3         4         5         6 

Rates 50        47        37        29        24        19 

These  rates  are  governed  by  the  Southern  Classifica- 
tion. 

(e)  Savannah,  Ga. 

During'the  year  1911  Savannah  handled  over  2,500,000  bales 
of  cotton  and,  next  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  is  the  largest  cotton 
market  in  the  world.  During  the  same  year,  404  irregular 
vessels,  consisting  of  schooners,  barks,  and  steamships,  not 
including  any  vessels  of  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  or  of 

WLCCRep.,  170. 


the  Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation  Company,  ent 
Savannah,  Such  of  these  vessels  as  moved  to  and  froni  eastern^ 
ports  handled  fertilizer  mateiial,  salt,  cement,  plaster,  ooal, 
iron  and  steel  articles,  brick,  oil,  gravel,  and  hay  from  north 
Atlantic  ports  to  Savannah  and  lumber  and  crossties  from 
Savannah  to  the  North  Atlantic  ports.  The  approximate 
amount  of  traflSc  carried  by  these  irregular  vessels,  exclusive 
of  foreign  traflSc,  from  the  north  Atlantic  ports  to  Savannah  was 
130,172  tons,  and  during  the  same  period  50»000,000  board  feet 
of  lumber  and  crossties  were  shipped  from  Savannah  by  these 
vessels*  These  outside  vessels  brought  into  Savannah  10,938 
tons  of  cement  at  a  rate  of  approximately  97  cents  a  ton,  as 
compared  with  the  rate  of  the  regular  steamship  companies  of 
$L50.  The  approximate  rates  charged  by  these  irregular 
vessels  from  North  Atlantic  ports  to  Savannah  are: 

PER  TON 

Fertilizer SL50 

Salt 1,25 

Iron  and  steel  articles 1.70 

Plaster 97 

Coal. 1.10 

Brick 1.09 

Hay 90 

The  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah  affords 
a  throngh  service  from  New  York,  and  the  Merchants  & 
Miners  Transportation  Company  from  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia.  The  rates  currently  in  effect  via  the 
Steamship  Company  are  as  follows : 


O^^y 


Claaees...,.    12a46eABGDEHr 
Ratee 57    47    37    29    24    19    18    18    18    18    27    27    31 

These  rates  are  governed  by  the  Southern  Classifica- 
tion. 


(f)  BrtiTiswick,  Ga. 


I 


As  may  be  inferred,  the  local  traflSc  of  Brunswick 
would  in  itself  hardly  be  worth  while  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  steamship  line.  However,  this  city  marks  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  Railroad, 
which  is  in  competition  with  the  lines  leading  out  of  Sa- 
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vaimati  for  business  to  and  from  the  interior.  Inasmneh 
as  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  haul  to  in- 
land points,  it  naturally  follows  that  to  compete  success- 
fully the  same  factors  will  have  to  be  applied  up  to  the 
ports  in  so  far  as  the  water  carriage  is  concerned.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  rates  currently  in  effect 
are  the  same  as  those  to  Savannah  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

(jg)  JacksonmUey  Fla. 

Jacksonville  is  the  principal  city  of  Florida  and  is 
served  by  the  following  steamship  companies:  The 
Clyde  line  from  New  York,  four  sailings  per  week;  the 
Southern  Steamship  Company  from  Philadelphia, 
Charleston,  Key  West,  and  Tampa,  one  sailing  per  week; 
and  the  Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation  Company 
from  Baltimore  to  Savannah  and  Jacksonville,  three 
sailings  per  week. 

The  traffic  involved  in  this  instance  is  largely  local  to 
the  state  of  Florida;  little  if  any  traffic  is  forwarded  via 
this  route  destined  to  interior  points  in  Southern  Terri- 
tory. The  immense  quantities  of  produce  raised  in  this 
state  and  its  popularity  as  a  resort  undoubtedly  have 
much  to  do  with  the  advantages  it  possesses  in  so  far  as 
water  transportation  is  concerned. 

Current  rates  in  effect  from  New  York  City  to  Jack- 
sonville are  as  follows: 


ClaaBet 

Rates 

1         2         3 

67        67        47 

(h)  Tampa,  Fla. 

4 
33 

6 
26 

6 
20 

This  city,  located  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Florida,  is  afforded  a  weekly  service  from  New  York  by 
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the  Mallory  Steamship  Company,    The  rates  currently 
in  effect  via  this  route  are  as  follows : 


ClaaseB 

1 

2 

3 

4 

B 

6 

Ratee 

95 

80 

66 

&5 

45 

40 

These  rates  are  governed  by  the  Southern  Classifica- 
tion. 

(i)  Gulf  Ports 

Considering  the  length  of  the  water  haul  involved,  the 
rates  to  the  more  important  Gulf  ports  are  on  a  relatively 
low  basis  as  contrasted  with  the  water  rates  to  the  more 
closely  situated  South  Atlantic  Ports,  taking  New  York 
as  a  point  of  origin.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  rates 
currently  in  effect  via  the  water  line,  which  are  set  forth 
in  Table  25. 


TABLE  25 

All-Watbb  Class  Rates  from  New  Nork,  N, 

TO  Gulf  Ports 


Y., 


From 
New  York,  N.  Y., 
To 

Ratsb  in  Cettcs  tem  100  Pouiraa 

Claastt^ 
1          2         3         4          5          e 

Mobilet  Ala,  , , , . . . 

75        65        54        44        3S        as 

New  Orleans^  La.  ....,,, 

70        60        50        40        as        3(» 

Pensacola,  Fla,  »»,..*....*..*.,... 

70        60        50        40        35        SO 

^Governed  by  the  Official  Claaai^cation. 

Statistics  were  introduced  in  a  recent  federal  investi- 
gation indicating  that  the  southbound  tonnage  forwarded 
via  the  Morgan  Line  from  Seaboard  Territory  to  New 
Orleans,  La.,  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year  1911, 
aggregated  246,000  tons,  and  that  during  the  same  period 
the  deliveries  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Eailroad  and  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Bailroad  were  but  577   tona. 
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From  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  seen  that  while 
the  traffic  on  the  interior  waterways  has  dwindled 
considerably  in  the  past  decade  and  may  consequently 
be  considered  as  potential,  the  competition  on  the  high 
seas  is  aggressive  and  controlling.  It  would  seem,  con- 
sidering the  competition  of  the  markets  and  the  yolume 
of  traffic  involved,  that  the  rates  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile  must  be  considered  as  controlling 
factors  in  this  adjustment.  All  points  located  adjacent 
to  the  seaboard  have  the  advantage  of  location  over  such 
markets  as  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  other 
points  located  on  inland  waterways  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  operation  on  the  high  seas  is  considerably 
less  than  that  for  inland  navigation.  Owing  to  dock  facil- 
ities, the  vessels  are  greater  in  size  and  consequently 
larger  cargoes  may  be  carried. 

4.    Bates  to  aito  from  Interiob  Points  in  Tbunk  Link 

AND  New  England  Tebbitories 


The  effects  of  this  water  competition  are  far-reaching 
and  are  felt  not  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
port  cities,  but,  for  illustration,  in  the  instance  at  hand 
the  rates  made  by  the  water  carriers  between  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  are  felt  throughout  the  entire  eastern 
section  of  the  United  States. 

By  an  ingenious  system  of  rate-making  known  as  the 
absorption  plan,  the  application  of  the  water  rates  are 
extended  to  practically  all  of  Trunk  Line  and  New 
England  territories. 

Prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  tariff  regulations  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  this  plan  of  rate- 
making  was  expressed  in  the  following  manner,  taking 
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the  rates  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  via  the  Mallory  Steamship 

Company  as  an  example  :* 

The  Mallory  Steamship  Company  will  accept  for  its  senrioe 
from  New  York  to  Mobile,  Alabama,  rates  yielded  by  deductinf 
from  the  rates  shown  in  schedule  No.  1  of  the  following  table, 
the  rates  shown  in  Schedule  2.  To  the  net  rates  so  established 
must  be  added  the  published  tariff  rate  from  point  of  origin  to 
New  York  (and  the  cost  of  transfer  when  the  rates  do  not  in- 
clude free  lighterage  at  New  York  harbor)  and  further  provicJiKl 
that  the  rates  shown  in  Table  1  are  in  all  cases  to  be  the  mini* 
mum  through  rates. 


^  -^ 


Fboh 


Connecticut  Btatione, . . 

WilminKtoa,  Del 

WMhington,  D,  C . 

FortlnoB.  Me. 

BaltimoTe,  Md. .....,« 

MftMAcbuMtta  siatioDJB. 
New  Jerfloy  et&tioaa  ..  , 
New  York  statiotis. . . . 

Eddyttonc.  P« 

Cheater,  Pa 

PhJlftdelptiia.  Fm 

Caxndeo,  N.  J. . , 

Rhode  lolimd  atatioaa. , 
VirfrioXs; 

Newport  Newi.  *  .  ♦  . . 

Norfolk 

PortBtnouth. 

Riehniotid ...,«,.,,, 


SCHEDULE  I 

MimuuM   Taitor OB   Clam 
Rjltiei  in  Cents  fsr 

100    F0VTSt>9 


1  3  3  4  6  6  R25R2e 


75  65  54 
75  55  44 

75  65  54 

75  65  54 

76  65  54 
75  1i5  54 
75  65  54 
75  65  54 


44  38  33 
44  38  33 
44  38  33 
44  38  33 
44  38  33 
44  38  33 
44  38  33 
44  38  33 


55  44 

55  44 

55  44 

55  44 

55  44 

55  44 

55  44 

55  44 


75  65  54  44  38  33  55  44 


75  65  54  44  38  33 

75  65  54  44  38  33 

85  73  60  47  41  35 
85  73  60  47  41  35 


55  44 

55  44 

62  48 

62  48 


SCHEDrUE  n 

MAXtkiCm     Cutsa     Dc»i7C> 

noKS  DC  Cmsrrs  rmm 

100  Potmiw 


12     3     4     5     6  E25aM 


14  19 
lOi  IS 
17  13 
14     12 


12 
f 
9 


16  15  14  12  12  10 

28  23  19  14  12  10 

26  20  16  13  12  10 

16  IS  14  12  12  10 

16  15  14  12  12  10 
15  12  10  0  8  8 
15  12  10  9  8  8 

15  12  10  9  s  a 

16  15  14  12  12  10  14  11 
32  28  25  22  17  15  25 

0) 


14 
10 
10 

10 


iPubUshcd  UrifT  r*tes  to  Mallory  Liae  Pier. 


For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  application  of 
table,  assume  that  it  is  desired  to  construct  rates  fram 
TuckahoBj  N,  Y.,  from  which  point  the  rates  cnrrently  in 
effect  to  New  York,  including  free  lighterage,  are : 


Classea....,..,, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Rates 

17 

15 

13 

10 

81 

7 

Through  rates  would  be  obtained  by  dedncting  the 

raaxamnm  absorption  shown  in  Schedule  II  from   the 

scale  applying  from  New  York  stations  given  in  Schedule 

Takeo  from  a  t&iiff  publication  of  the  M.^oTy  line. 


I 
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If  and  then  adding  to  these  rates  the  rates  applying  to 
New  York.    For  example : 

Classes 12  3  4  5  6 

Rates  from  New  York  City 

to  Mobile,  Ala 75        65  54  44  38  33 

Differentials 15        12  10  9  8  8 

Through   rates   from   New 

York  City  to  MobUe,  Ala.  60        53        44        35        30        25 
Rates  from  Tuckahoe,  N.Y., 

to  New  York  City 17        15        13        10         8i        7 

Through  rates  from  Tucka- 

hoe,  N.Y.,  to  MobUe^Ala.  77    68       57       45  38)      32 

With  the  exception  of  the  sixth-class  rate,  the  above 
rates  would  be  applied  on  traffic  originating  at  Tnckahoe, 
N.  Y.,  and  forwarded  via  the  New  York  Central  lines  by 
way  of  New  York  and  the  Mallory  Line.  In  the  case  of 
the  sixth-class  rate,  as  it  is  less  than  the  TniTiiTnmm  rates 
named  in  Schedule  I,  the  rate  is  increased  to  33  cents  in 
order  to  comply  with  this  requirement. 

As  this  method  of  constructing  rate  schedules  was  not 
permitted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under 
its  requirements,  it  became  necessary  for  the  water  car- 
riers to  adopt  some  other  means  of  publishing  rates, 
with  the  result  that  today  specific  through  rates  are  pub- 
lished from  individual  points  and  groups  of  points.  In 
Table  26  is  given  a  list  of  representative  points  within 
Seaboard  Territory,  showing  the  group  to  which  each 
is  assigned,  while  in  Tables  27  and  28  are  given  the 
through  class  and  commodity  rates  from  these  groups  to 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  where  the  trans- 
portation to  New  York  is  by  water  or  partly  by  water 
a  lower  scale  of  rates  is  provided  in  many  instances  than 
when  the  movement  to  the  port  is  via  a  rail  carrier. 
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TABLE  26 

Grouping  of  Eastern  Points  of  Obioin  for  Ratsb  to 
New  Orleans,  La.,  via  Gulf  Routes 


Station 


^ 


Allen  town,  Pa. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  .  , 

Arlington,  Maas 

ABhl>iiri^&tn/  Masa. . 

Augusta,'  Me. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Barclay,  Md , 

Bayaicfe,  N.  J 

Beach  Havtn,  N»  J .  * 

Boetonj  Mass 

Bniceton,  Pa 

Brunswick,  Me. ..... 

BujBfalo,  N.  Y 

Camden,  N*  J. ..... . 

Chester,  Pa _ 

Chester  SprinKs^  Pa. . 

Concord,  N.  H.  . 

Costigans,*  Me 

Croydon,  Pa 

Cumberland,  Md.  .  . 
Cumberland  Jet.,  Me. 
Cumberland  Jet.,*  Me 

Dover,  N.  J 

Eaatport,  N.  Y .. 

Eleanora,Pa 

EUiabeth,  N.J 

Fairchance,  Pa.  .... . 

Floral  Park,  N.  Y. . . 

Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Hageratown,  Md.  ... 

HaDmans,  Fa 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Hartford,  Conn ..... 
Havre  de  Grace,  Md . 
Huntington, IN,  Y. .  . . 


GHOtrp 


ll-A 
13 

3 
12 
22 

9 

19- A 
13-A 
13- A 

2 
17 
20 
17- A 

8 

12-A 
12-C 
20 
25 

g-A 
ll-B 
20 
15- A 

8 

12-B 
19 

5 
19 

2-A 
18 

14-B 
12-C 
14-A 
lO-A 
14-B 

6-A 


Statiok 


Islip,  NY... , 

Jamestown,  N,  Y . . . 
Kingston,  R,  I .....  . 

Kingston,*  R.  1 ,  .  . .  .     . 

Little  Ferry,  N.  J. 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Haven,  Conn 

NiagaraFaUfl.  N.  Y.... 

Ogdcnsburg,  N.  Y. . . . , 

Oil  City,  Pa.....  ..... 

Orange,  N.  J , . 
Orleans,  Mass. 
Orleans,*  Ma^ , 
Pateraon,  N.  J . 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,"  Me 

Poughkeepaie,  N.  Y. .  . . 
Reading,  Fa. . 
Rochester,  N.  Y 

Readfield,*  Me 

RutUnd,  Vt, 

Schenectady,  N.  Y..  . . . 
Sheepahead  Bav,  N.  Y. . 

Skowhegan,*  Me 

Springfield,  Maas « 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Troy,  Pa 

Utica,  N,  Y 

Watcrtown,  N.  Y 

West  Point,  N,  Y ,, 

Williamsport,  Pa.  •  • . .. 
Yarmoutn,  Me 


Gboitf 


IT-A 
IS 


4 


17- 

n 
la 

5 
15 
10 

5 

1-A 

la 

20 

7 

14-A 
14 
24 
15 
II 

1-8 
26 
10-A 
H 
11 

14-A 
14 
21 

7 

20 


^Ratcs  apply  in  connection  with  the  New  England  Navigatioii  Company 

and  the  Metropolitan  Steamship  Company. 

*FUtefl  apply  in  conneetion  with  the  Maine  Steamship  Company  and  tUm 

MetropoliUix  Steamship  Company. 

'Rates  apply  in  connection  with  the  Metropolitan  Steamship  Company - 
^Ratea  apply  in  connection  with  the  New  England  Navigation  Company 
'Hatea  apply  in  connection  with  the  Metropolitan  Steamship  Company 

and  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 
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TABLE  27 
Class  Rates  from  Points  in  Atlantic  Sbaboabd  Tbbbttobt 


Ratbs 

IN  CmMtruwrnm 

100  PouinM 

Fbom  Qboup  No, 

1 

2 

8 

4 

Clamw* 
6     6 

R26 

R26 

B28 

1 

70 
70 
70 
72 
72 
78 
76 
76 
77 
70 
78 
80 
81 
81 
80 
82 
82 
86 
80 
80 
87 
87 
88 
00 
01 
02 
02 
02 
04 
04 
04 
98 
98 
98 
98 
100 
100 
100 
104 
104 
118 
110 

60 
60 
60 

Si 

64 
66 
68 
68 
60 
68 
60 
70 
70 
70 
78 
78 
78 
74 
76 
76 
76 
76 
76 
78 
76 
76 
76 
82 
82 
82 
86 
81 
81 
81 
84 
84 
84 
90 
92 
96 
106 

60 
60 
61 
61 
63 
66 
66 
67 
60 
68 
68 
68 
60 
60 
68 
68 
68 
61 
62 
66 
68 
68 
64 
64 
66 
64 
64 
64 
66 
66 
60 
72 
68 
68 
68 
67 
67 
67 
78 
79 
78 
83 

40 
40 
41 
41 
43 
44 
46 
44 
49 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
48 
62 
62 
48 

SI* 

49 

62 

60k 

60 

63 

60 

60 

60 

63 

63 

63 

64 

63 

63 

63 

63 

63 

63 

61 

66 

63 

66 

36 
36 
36 
86 
36 
39 
39 

SI* 

39 
41 
39 
374 

38* 

44 

44 

39 

JS* 

39 
43 

J?* 

41 
41 
41 
41 
44 
44 
42 
43 
43 
43 
43 
44 
44 
44 
60 
62 
62 
64 

30 
30 
80 
81 
80 
83 
82 

31t 

37* 

32 

36 

32 

3ll 

32* 

40 

40 

32 

32 

40 

11* 

33 
34 
36 
86 
86 
87 
40 
40 

n 

39 
39 
39 
38 
40 
40 
42 
44 
43 
46 

61 

61 

61 

62 

63i 

66 

66 

68 

60 

60 

60 

60 

1 

63 
62 
63 
66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

70 

70 

70 

72 

60 

60 

60 

71 

71 

71 

76t 

70 

82 

90 

40 
40 
41 

44 
46 

46 
49 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
48 
62 
62 
49 
60 
63 
60 
62 
61 
61 
63 
61 
61 
61 
63 
63 
66 
68 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
61 
66 
68 
66 

48^ 
48 
44 
44 

46 
48 

lA 

IB 

2 

8A 

8 

4 

6 

48# 

6 

62* 

6A 

61 

6B 

61 

7 

61 

8 

61 

8A 

61 

9 

Si* 

10 

lOA 

66 

11 

S* 

IIA 

12 

a* 

12A 

12B 

66 

12C 

66 

18 

66 

i8ai::::::;::::::::: 

S* 

14 

14A 

66 

14B 

66 

16 

674 

16A 

67 

16 

68 

17 

60 

17A 

68 

18 

68 

19 

68 

lOA 

68 

20 

68 

21 

68 

22 

66 

28 

70 

24 

68 

26 

71f 

iOoy«rn«d  by  the  OffieUl  CUMifiMtion. 

5.    Bates  Fbom  Points  in  Central  Fbeight  Association 

Terbitory  to  South  Atlantic  Coast  Points  via 

North  Atlantic  Coast  Ports  and  Ocean 

The  bases  employed  result  in  through  published  rates 
which  are  made  by  using  full  rates  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Ports  and  adding  thereto  the  proportional  rates  of 
the  ocean  carriers. 
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In  Table  29  are  set  forth  the  rates  via  New  York  and 
the  ocean  to  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Georgetown  and  Charles- 
ton,  S.  C,  Savannah  and  Brunswick,  Qa.,  and  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

TABLE  29 

Class  Rates  from  Cbntbal  Freight  Association  Points 
TO  South  Atlantic  Ports 


To 

South  Atlantic  Ports 

From 


Ratbs  in  Cbnts  pbb  100  Pounm 


Classes^ 
8  4 


BeDtcm  Harbor,  Mieh. 

Gairoyin 

Gliia«o,IIl 

CboinDati,  Ohio 

Ckfnhnd,  Ohio 

Detioiti  Mioh 

Elkhart,  Ind 

Fori  Wayne,  Ind 

Qrand  Kapida.  Mieh. . 

Indianapolis,  ind 

Jadnon,  Mioh 

TAw^tig^  MifJl 

Loukvme,  Ky 

Peoria,  111 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio 


109 
127 
112 
102 
86 
05 
109 
104i 
109 
106i 
106 
108 
112 
119} 
124} 
109 
95} 


94} 
110 
97 
88} 
72 
82} 
94 
90 
94 
92 
92 
93} 
99 
103} 
108 
94} 
82} 


75 
87 
77 

^ 

66 

75 

72 

75 

73} 

73 

74} 

77 

82 

85} 

75 

66 


55} 

64 

57 

m 

40 

49| 

55 

53 

55 

54 

54 

55 

55 

60} 

63 


49i 


44 

51 

45 

41 

80 

38} 

44 

42 

44 

43 

421 

43} 

45 

48 

50 

44 

38} 


36 

42 

37 

33} 

25 

I? 

36 

36 

36} 

37 

39} 

41 

36 

J14 


^Governed  by  the  Official  Claasification. 

The  class  rates  shown  in  Table  29  applying  from 
Cincinnati,  Lonisvilley  St.  Louis,  and  other  points  via 
New  York  and  the  ocean  to  the  South  Atlantic  Ports  are 
governed  by  the  Official  Classification.  Some  of  these 
rates  are  higher,  though  most  of  them  are  lower,  than 
the  rates  of  the  all-rail  lines  on  the  corresponding  classeB, 
which  are  governed  by  the  Southern  Classification.  The 
trunk  lines  serving  the  Ohio  Biver  through  Baltimore  in 
connection  with  the  Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation 
Company  provide  for  through  rates  to  South  Atlantic 
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Ports,  subject  to  the  Southern  Cla88ification»  on  the 
of  the  following  differentials  under  the  rates  publ 
by  the  all-rail  lines : 


Rates, 


2 
6 


A 

2 


B 
2 


B 
S 


)lia]iifl 


If  the  rates  made  on  this  basis,  governed   hj 
Southern  Classification,  are  lower  than  the  publ 
rates,  governed  by  the  Official  Classification,  the  lower 
rates  are  applied* 


(a)  From  New  Orleans,  La. 


4 


The  rates  currently  in  effect  via  the  all-water  routea 
to  the  South  Atlantic  Ports  are  not  obtainable  at  this 
time.  In  Table  30,  however,  are  given  the  all-rail  ratei 
applicable  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  the  South  Atlantic 
Ports,  As  these  rates  are  claimed  to  be  fixed  by  the 
water  competition,  the  rates  set  forth  in  this  table  give 
some  idea  as  to  their  measure. 


TABLE  30 

All-Rail  Class  Rates  prom  New  Orlbaks,  La.,  to 
South  Atlantic  Ports 


Fbom 

Hatss  in 

FKH   100   Fo^KDi 

New  Orlbami,  La.j 
To 

1          2 

C1mm> 
3          4 

5          • 

Chwktton,  8,  C 

91        76 
91        76 
91        76 
72        60 
122      103 

71 
71 
71 
67 
91 

66 
66 

66 

86 

64      m 

8ft7aiinfth|  G& ,.....,,, 

54        1 

Bninipwi<*k.  Qa , 

64        1 

Jftir.kion^llf',  Flft 

44        1 

Tampftf  Fhk .... 

7.        1 

'Goyerned  by  th«  Officlfti  Claaatfioatioo. 

These  rates  are  necessitated  by  the  direct  water  oom^ 
petition  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Meiieo* 
The  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamship  Company 
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a  rei^ar  servioe  twioe  a  month  between  Charleston, 
S.  G.|  and  New  Orleans,  La.  The  Paye  Steamship  Com- 
pany furnishes  the  regular  all-water  service  between 
Tampa,  Fla.,  and  New  Orleans,  La.  There  is  no  regular 
all-water  service  between  New  Orleans  and  Savannah, 
Brunswick,  or  Jacksonville.  Such  other  water  service  as 
exists  is  that  furnished  by  irregular  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels. 

For  many  years  the  rail  carriers  have  not  enjoyed  the 
traffic  of  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  and  rice  from  New 
Orleans  territory  to  Charleston.  This  traffic  moves  via 
all  water,  and  the  rail  carriers  have  been  unable  to  secure 
it  from  the  water  carriers.  Facilities  are  at  hand  at 
Charleston  for  unloading  cargoes  into  the  warehouses 
of  the  Charleston  Terminal  Company,  which  extend  along 
the  water  front;  this  material  is  then  distributed  to  the 
interior  points  as  necessity  may  demand.  A  very  large 
movement  of  the  coastwise  vessels  into  and  out  of  the 
ports  of  Savannah,  Brunswick,  Jacksonville,  and  Tampa 
is  indicative  of  the  heavy  coastwise  movement  between 
these  points  and  other  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports. 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

These  questioDi  are  for  the  student  to  use  ia  i 
his  knowledge  of  the  aBsignment^    The  aaswerB  should 
be  written  out,  but  are  not  to  be  sent  to  the  Univemty. 

1.  In  some  instances,  how  may  the  rates  to  Atlanta,  Oa., 
be  figured! 

2.  What  is  the  chief  factor  in  measuring  intrastate  rates  f 

3*  What  commissions  in  Sonthem  Territory  have  been 
particularly  active  in  prescribing  charges  applicable  within 

their  states  T 

4,  Assuming  that  a  change  is  made  in  the  rates  from  At- 
lanta, Oa.,  to  Brunswick,  Oa.,  what  is  the  result  as  far  as  At* 
lanta,  Ga,,  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  are  concerned  t 

5,  How  is  the  term  ''continuous  mileage"  defined! 

6.  Into  what  classes  are  the  railroads  of  the  state  of 
Georgia  assigned  by  the  commission  of  that  state! 

7.  To  what  extent  may  the  rates  of  Class-D  roads  exce^ 
the  rates  of  Class-A  roads  on  Classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  6j  and  fi, 
under  the  rules  of  the  Georgia  RaUroad  Commission ! 

6.  What  is  the  rule  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  Commiaaion 
respecting  joint  rates! 

9.    How  should  the  joint  rates  between  carriers  witlun  the 

state  of  Georgia  be  divided! 

10*  How  are  the  additional  classes  other  than  those  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Southern  Classification  accounted  for  in  the 
Georgia  scale! 

IL  How  much  higher  will  charges  he  on  one  hundred 
pounds  of  first-class  freight  moving  fifty  miles  over  the  ilaeon, 
Dublin  &  Savannah  Railroad  than  the  same  distance  over  the 
Georgia  Railroad! 


4 


n 


12.  (a)  What  distance  is  fixed  by  the  Georgia  Railroad 
Commission  from  Brunswick,  Qa.,  to  Birmingham,  Ala,,  via 
the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  Railroad!  (b)  Prom 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  Brunswick,  6a.,  via  the  Southern  Railway! 
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18.  How  are  Joint  linei  defined  by  the  Georgia  Bailroad 
Commission  T 

14.  In  constructing  rates,  what  distance  would  be  em- 
ployed if  the  actual  distance  was  47 Vi  miles? 

15.  What  would  be  the  class  rates  applicable  upon  a  tap 
line  9 A  miles  in  length? 

16.  How  does  the  Bailroad  Commission  of  Tennessee  pre- 
scribe rates  applicable  upon  intrastate  traffic? 

17.  (a)    What  compels  the  low  rates  from  Menq;)his»  Temt, 

to  Nashville,  Tenn.?     (b)  From  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.? 

18.  To  what  causes  may  be  ascribed  the  comparatirely  low 
rates  from  the  Eastern  Cities  to  Jacksonyille,  Fla.? 

19.  As  a  general  rule,  how  are  rates  to  interior  points  in 
Florida  constructed? 

20.  Enumerate  the  rates  on  Classes  1, 2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  appli- 
cable from  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  Miami,  Fla. 

21.  In  what  respect  does  the  joint-rate  rule  of  the  Florida 
Bailroad  Commission  differ  from  that  of  the  Georgia  Bailroad 
Commission? 

22.  When  did  the  present  class  rates  prescribed  by  the 
North  Carolina  Bailroad  Commission  become  effective? 

23.  How  would  the  rates  for  a  joint  haul  over  two  inde- 
I>endent  lines  for  a  distance  of  50  miles  be  constructed  under 
the  rules  of  the  North  Carolina  Bailroad  Commission? 

24.  In  what  respect  does  the  minimum-charge  rule  of  the 
North  Carolina  Bailroad  Commission  differ  from  that  of  the 
Southern  Classification? 

25.  What  conditions  cause  a  departure  from  the  Southern 
Classification  in  so  far  as  traffic  in  West  Virginia  is  coneemedt 

26.  In  cases  where  the  Southern  Classification  governs  rates 
in  West  Virginia,  are  the  rates  subject  to  revision  by  tiie  coni- 
mission  of  ^at  state? 

27.  On  what  basis  are  rates  between  Ashland  and  Mays- 
ville,  Ey.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  via  the  Chesapeake  ft  Ohio 
Bail  way,  constructed? 

28.  What  causes  comparatively  low  rates  via  rail  lines  be- 
tween Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Louisville,  Ey.,  both  in  Official 
Classification  and  Southern  territories? 


IM 
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29.  To  what  fact  did  the  Yirginia  Corporation  Coon 
give  particular  weight  in  prescribing  ratea  for  the  fl 
operating  within  that  state  t  V 

30.  A  shipment  of  hemlock  lumber  moving  in  carlomi 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  for  a  distance  of  161 
would  be  charged  for  on  what  basis  t 

31.  Outline  in  general  the  hasis  employed  In  making 
state  rates  within  South  Carolina* 

32.  What  adjustment  is  prescribed  by  the  Alal 
road  Commission  t 

33.  Does  the  state  of  Mississippi  prescribe  an 
classification  t 

34.  (a)  What  separate  classifications  are  authorized  ^ 
the  state  of  Louisiana  f    (b)  In  what  territory  ts  each 
blel 


ibaq^ 


IroM 
witm 


35.  What  is  the  substance  of  the  Louisiana  Railr 
mission's  report  relative  to  water  transportation  wit 
state  t 

36.  To  what  extent  are  independent  water  carriers  x 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cod 

37.  Where  is  the  most  aggressive  water  oompetitifl 
riencedt 

38.  What  is  the  usual  outcome  of  a  rate  war  betwe 
pendent  water  carriers? 

39.  What  means  of  transportation  are  still  emplo.v^ 
the  inland  waterways! 

40.  What  constitutes  the  great  majority  of  tonsi 
Ohio  River! 

41.  Can  the  railroads  meet  the  competition  of 
carriers  in  so  far  as  coal  is  concerned! 

42.  Enumerate  the  more  important  wat^r  Uziea  optr 
upon  the  Ohio  River. 

43.  Give  a  brief  summary  of  conditions  of  water 
tation  upon  the  Green  and  Barren  rivers. 

44.  When  was  steam  navigation  first  attempted 
Mississippi  River! 

45.  On  what  basis  are  the  rates  on  show  cases 
from  Evansville,  Ind.^  to  Mammoth  Cave,  Ky.,  via  tha  i 
lines! 
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46.  On  what  adjustment  of  differentials  are  the  rates  estab- 
lished by  the  Mississippi  Valley  Transportation  Company  to 
New  Orleans  related  to  the  all-rail  rates  t 

47.  To  what  causes  may  be  ascribed  the  remarkable  falling 
off  of  traffic  handled  on  the  Mississippi  BiverT 

48.  What  are  the  rates  on  the  first  six  classes  from  Padu- 
cahy  Ey.|  to  Perryyille,  Tenn.»  via  the  Tennessee  River  f 

49.  How  are  the  rates  published  via  the  lines  oi>erating 
upon  the  Cumberland  Bivert 

50.  By  whom  are  the  rates  applicable  via  the  water  carriers 
from  Mobile,  Ala.»  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  prescribed? 

51.  Give  a  brief  summary  of  the  conditions  prevailing  upon 
the  Chattahoochee  Biver. 

52.  Via  what  class  of  water  carriers  is  transportation  af- 
forded on  the  Flint  Bivert 

53.  For  how  long  has  transportation  by  water  upon  the 
Savannah  Biver  been  in  existence? 

64.  What  line  affords  water  service  upon  the  Altamaha 
Bivert 

55.  How  may  insurance  affect  the  patronage  of  water 
routes  t 

56.  What  is  the  rate  of  insurance  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.t 

57.  What  are  'Mock  to  dock''  rates t  Are  they  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiissiont 

58.  Why  do  sailing  vessels  represent  the  cheapest  means  of 
conveyance  upon  the  high  seast 

59.  To  what  claas  of  traffic  do  sailing  vessels  and  tramp 
boats  cater  t 

60.  How  does  the  constructive  mileage  via  the  water-and« 
rail  lines  from  New  York  City  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  compare 
with  the  continuous  mileage  of  the  all-rail  lines  t 

61.  What  water  service  is  accorded  the  city  of  Wilmington  t 

62.  Are  the  water  rates  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  same 
level  as  those  to  Georgetown,  S.  C.t 

63.  Give  a  brief  summary  of  the  conditions  existing  at 
Savannah,  Ga.,  during  1911  with  respect  to  water-borne  traffic. 
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64.  What  is  the  occasion  of  the  establishment  of 
routes  to  and  from  Brunswick,  Ga.  f 

65.  How  do  the  water  rates  from  New  York  City  to 
gonville^  Pla,,  compare  with  the  rates  to  Tampa,  Fla,  f 

66.  Via  what  routes  is  the  bulk  of  traffic  from  Sesboi^ 
Territory  to  the  Gulf  ports,  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  fd 
warded? 

67.  Give  an  illustration  of  the  making  of  rates  under  tl 
absorption  plan.  ' 

68.  What  are  the  class  rates  applicable  from  Rending,  ¥i 
to  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  connection  with  the  Morgan  Linef 

69.  How  much  higher  is  the  rate  from  Chicago,  HL,  t 
Jaekflonville,  Fla.,  via  New  York,  than  the  rate  to  New  X§  ' 
proper! 

70.  What  adjustment  is  authorized  for  the  use  o£  a 
line  serring  the  Ohio  River  through  Baltimore  in 
rates  to  the  South  Atlantic  Ports  t 

71.  What  compels  the  comparatively  low  rates  from| 
OrleanSi  La.,  to  the  South  Atlantic  Portal 
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CHAPTER  I 


vxTBxmvunuH 


The  purpose  of  this  supplement  is  to  explain  and 
illustrate  certain  important  changes  that  took  place  on 
January  1,  1916^  in  the  rate  adjustmcBts  described  in 
the  treatise  Freight  Rates:  Southern  Territory. 

These  changes  have  resulted  from  the  amendment  of 
June  18,  1910,  to  the  Fourth  Section  of  the  Act  to  Regu- 
late Commerce,  At  the  time  the  treatise  was  written, 
the  rate  adjustments  affected  by  the  amended  Act  were 
in  process  of  revision,  but  the  final  results  had  not  been 
determined  and  were  therefor©  not  avaOable,  The  inci- 
dents, however,  that  led  up  to  and  necessitated  the 
readjuatment  were  known  and  were  fully  explained  in 
the  concluding  chapters  of  the  treatise. 

In  Chapter  XXIII  an  account  is  given  of  the  long-and- 
short-haul  provision  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce, 
as  stated  in  the  Fourth  Section  of  the  original  Act  of 
February  4,  1887,  and  as  amended  twenty-three  years 
later  by  Act  of  Congress  on  June  18,  1910, 

Chapter  XXIV  makes  reference  to  the  applications 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the 
carriers  in  Southern  Territory  for  relief  from  the  operar 
tion  of  the  amended  long-and-short-haul  provision  of  the 
law  and  describes  the  arguments  presented  by  the  car- 
riers in  support  of  their  petitions  at  the  various  publio 
hearings  held  by  the  Commission* 
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Appendixes  B,  C,  and  D  give  the  details  of  the  O 
mission's  decision  in  the  ease,  as  announced  in  Fou 
Section  Order  No.  3866  of  April  13,  1914. 

While  these  matters  have  been  fully  dealt  with  in 
treatise,  we  shall  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  IQ 
important  incidents  and  influences  that  have  led  to 
new  adjustment  and  explain  in  a  general  way  the  so 
and  effect  of  Fourth  Section  Order  No.  3866  hed 
proceeding  to  the  actual  changes  that  have  talcen_ 
in  the  rates  and  bases  described  in  the  treatise. 


1.     The  Amended  Foubth  Seotion 

For  the  sake  of  ready  comparison  the  text 
Fourth  Section  as  originally  enacted  and  as  amended 
reproduced  iu  part  below: 


As  OaiGiNALLY  Enacted 

FEBEU.1RT  4,  1887 
That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  common  carrier  gubject  to 
the  provisions  of  thia  Act  to 
charge  or  receive  any  greater 
compensation  in  the  aggregate 
for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers or  of  like  kind  of  prop* 
erty,  under  substantially  simi- 
lar circumstances  and  condi- 
tions, for  a  shorter  than  for  a 
longer  distance  over  the  same 
line,  in  the  same  direetion,  the 
shorter  being  included  within 
the  longer  distance;  •  •  • 
Provided,  however.  That  upon 
application  to  the  Commission 
appointed  imder  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  such  common  car- 


grn 


"1 

idc^ 


As  Amsndi2> 
Junk  18, 1910 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful 
any  common  carrier  sabjeo 
the  provisions  of  this  Ael 
charge  or  receive  any 
compensation  in  the 
for  the  transportation 
sengers,  or  of  like  kind  ' 
erty,  for  a  shorter  than  I 
longer  distance  over  the  i 
line  or  route  in  the  same  4 
tion,  the  shorter  being  inell 
within  the  longer  distance 
to  charge  any  greater  com 
sation  as  a  through  route  " 
the  aggregate  of  the  inte 
diate  rates  subject  to  the  p 
sions  of  this  Act;  •  ^ 
Provided,  however,  That  I 
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rier  may,  in  special  cases,  after 
investigation  hy  the  Coimnia- 
sion,  be  authorized  to  charge 
less  for  longer  than  for  shorter 
distances  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  or  property ;  and 
the  Commission  may  from  time 
to  time  prescribe  the  extent  to 
which  such  designated  common 
carrier  may  be  relieved  from 
the  operation  of  this  section  of 
this  Act 


application  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  such 
common  carrier  may  in  special 
cases^  after  investigation,  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Commission  to 
charge  less  for  longer  than  for 
shorter  distances  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  or  prop* 
erty;  and  the  Commission  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe  the 
extent  to  which  such  designated 
common  carrier  may  be  relieved 
from  the  operation  of  this  sec- 
tion;   •    •    • 

Attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  disappearance  in 
the  amendment  of  the  qualifying  words  ''under  sub- 
stantially similar  circumstances  and  conditions/' 

For  the  better  understanding  of  this  important  cbange 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  Fourth  Section 
as  originally  enacted  and  of  the  circumstances  tbat  led 
to  its  alteration  will  be  helpful. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Com- 
merce was  to  equalize  transportation  conditions  and  to 
provide  equal  opportunities  for  all.  This  purpose  is 
especially  pronounced  in  the  Third  Section,  wherein  it 
is  declared  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  to  make  or 
give  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  advantage 
to  any  particular  person,  company,  firm,  corporation,  or 
locality,  or  on  any  particular  description  of  traffic,  in  any 
respect  whatsoever.  The  Fourth  Section  is  but  a  par- 
ticularization  of  the  Third  Section  as  to  localities. 

It  was  believed  by  Congress  that  the  exaction  of  higher 
charges  for  the  transportation  of  property  to  an  inter- 
me<Uate  point  than  to  a  further  distant  point  on  the  same 
route  created  a  disability  at  the  intermediate  point.  The 
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Fourth  Section  as  originally  enacted  was  designe 
remove  or  miniimze  such  disabilities.  While  this  par 
was  accomplished  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  it 
realized  only  to  a  very  small  extent  in  Southern  T 
tory,  owing  to  the  significance  there  attached  to 
qualifying  words  *' under  substantially  similar  cir 
stances  and  conditions." 


f 


The  interpretation  placed  upon  these  words 
southern  carriers,  and  upheld  by  the  courts,  was  such 
all  points  where  competition  occurred  presented  o 
tlons  dissimilar  to  those  existing  at  intermediate  p 
where  competition  did  not  obtain.  Hence  all  points 
circumstanced  became  exempt  from  the  operation  o 
long-and-short-haul  prohibition,  and  no  application  t 
Commission  for  relief  in  these  cases  was  necessary, 
imtiative  remained  with  the  carriers. 


n^p 


By  the  amendatory  Act  of  June  18,  1910,  tweni 
years  after  the  original  enactment,  the  qualifying  pi 
was  eliminated,  thereby  making  literally  effective 
long-and-short-haul  prohibition  except  where  depar 
therefrom  might  first  be  authorized  by  the  Commii 

Acting  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fourth  Sectio 
carriers,  within  six  months  from  the  passage  oi 
amendatory  Act,  Oed  applications  with  the  Commi 
for  relief  from  the  operation  of  the  long-and-shorl 
prohibition,  their  current  adjustments  being  Ibm 
continued  under  the  terms  of  the  section  until  decisi 
the  Commission  should  be  reached.  After  a  sen 
public  hearings  followed  by  the  submittal  of  briefi 
arguments,  the  cases  were  taken  under  consideratii 
the  Commission,  and  a  decision  was  subseqn 
announced  in  Fourth  Section  Order  No.  3866, 
1914 
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2*     Fourth  Section  Obdeb  No.  3866 

The  Commission's  decision  as  expressed  in  Order  No* 
3866  has  necessitated  a  complete  revolution  in  the  method 
of  rate  construction  in  the  South.  Under  former  prac- 
tices competitioE,  as  found,  was  recognized  at  certain 
points,  and  rates  to  intermediate  points  were  made  on 
the  lowest  combination,  but  not  in  excess  of  continuous 
mileage  scales. 

The  Order,  while  specifying  certain  destinations  at 
which  relief  from  the  operation  of  the  long-and-short-haul 
requirements  was  granted,  denied  it  at  all  other  points 
and  made  operative  as  maxima  at  non-competitive  inter- 
mediate places  the  rates  that  the  carriers  might  feel 
justified  in  establishing,  under  general  competitive  con- 
ditions, to  the  points  beyond;  the  lowest  combination  and 
the  use  of  continuous  mileage  scales  to  prevail  only  in 
those  instances  where  they  might  be  less  than  the  above- 
mentioned  principle  requires.  At  points  where  full  or 
partial  relief  is  granted,  the  Order  has  established  cer- 
tain maximum  rates  which  must  not  be  exceeded  and  pro- 
hibits an  increase  in  existing  published  rates  unless  the 
latter  shall  have  been  made  by  combination  on  the  relief 
point 

The  conditions  justifying  departures  from  the  long- 
aaid-short-haul  rule  were  construed  to  be,  generally 
epeaking,  substantial  water  competition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  rail  carriers  severally  or  jointly. 

On  pages  32  and  33  of  the  treatise  there  is  given  a  list 
of  basing  points  formerly  employed  in  Southeastern  and 
Mississippi  VaUey  rate  construction.  Departures  from 
the  long-and'Short-hanl  principle  have  in  the  past 
occurred  at  all  these  points.    Under  the  new  order  oi 
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WATWt-ANTvRAiL   Rates,    Effbcttte   January    1,    191S,  m 

BaLTIMOSI,   Md.,  to  SoOTHEASTHRN   CoiiMON    P0IHT8  JUrt 

Tax  Basis  under  Which  Ratks  to  Points  of 
Dbbtinatiok  Wkb£  Conbtbdcted 


Fteii 

Baltimobe,  MOm 
To 


Rates*  rt  Cterre  1 


ADuiston,  Ala* 
Atbeos,  Ga,  . 
AIU41U,  Oft. 


107  92  SI  es  50  4e  37  4S  M  tt 

112  m  85  72  59  40  SO  4t  37  8 

107  92  81   98  56  4e  ST  45  M  M 

107  92  81  es  50  441  S7  4S  SI  « 


AttmlU,  AU.    .,, 
AufUfltA,  Oft,   . , . 


112     M     8»  72  59  49   .10  40  37 
90     79     70  ft6  40  30  30  J9  31 


BimififliAiii,   At*.    ..,      112     9«    95  72  50  40  90  40  37    U 


«Oov«rii«d  hr  Southern  ClutillcAtlon. 


>AV  AN  N  A  V\ 


t^U  M  S  v^^  i  c  V^ 


-KS  aN  v^\LL£ 


ed 
>m 
Qd 
he 
nd 

37, 

nd 
Ue 
:he 
,ve 
to 

»8 


-Mka 


\ 


sn- 
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mediate  points,  three  maxima  had  to  be  ob 
the  through  rate  must  not  exceed  the  ag\ 
intermediate  rates ;  second^  it  must  not  63 
age  scale  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
page  371  >  of  the  treatise) ;  and  third,  the 
mediate  points  must  not  exceed  the  rates  tc 
and  there  remained  the  question  of  so  co 
rates  that  the  aggregate  revenue  derived  £ 
ment  of  the  traffic  in  the  past  should  not  b 
impaired.  The  fii^st-class  rate,  Louisi 
Atlanta,  Ga,,  had  been  98  cents.  Instead 
this  rate,  making  it  thereby  the  maximum  t 
points,  the  new  rate  was  fixed  at  $1.07,  tt 
new  water*and-rail  rate  from  Baltimore, 
rate  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  was  made  76 
of  70  cents.  Starting  with  this  higher  fi| 
noted  from  the  chart,  following  the  heavy  1 
the  rate  advances  until  107  cents,  the 
reached  and  that  from  there  on  to  Atlanta 
formerly  above  and  below  107  have  bet 
that  level. 
Taking  now  the  second  part  of  the  illns 
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Basis 


—  Fbom 
Baitimobi,  Mo., 

—  To 
^  Btaden,   Qa Waycroes,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  oombination 

as  maxima 

Blocton,  Ala Woodstock,  Ala.,  rates,  except  that  all-rail 

rates  are  made  usual  differentials  over 

rail-and-water  rates 
Blocton  Junction,  Ala Blocton-Tuscaloosa,   Ala.,   rates   subject  to 

combination  as  maxima 
Bremen,  €Ui Anniston,  Ala.,  rates  subject,  as  maxima,  to 

I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  600  miles  and 

Rome,  Ga.,  rates 

Bnmswidc,  Qa Jacksonville,  Fla.,  rates 


Burroughs,  Qm, Waycross,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  Savannah 

combination  as  maxima 

Calera,  Ala Classes  B  and  D,  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for 

700  miles;  C,  4  cents  higher  than  D;  other 
classes,  realigned.  Rates  were  formerly 
made  by  adding  to  Anniston,  Ala.,  rates 
under  ten-mile  local  scale  of  the  E.  T.  V. 
ft  G.  R.  R.,  tariff  in  effect  May,  1896 

Oartarsville,  Ga CJedartown,  Ga.,  rates 

Cedartown,  Ga Anniston,  Ala.,  rates 

Charleston,  S.  C Deduct  following  differentials  from  rates  to 

Savannah : 
5544322222 

Chattanooga,    Tenn Atlanta  Ga.,  rates 

Claxton,  Ga Via  Virginia  ports,  Vidalia,  Ga.,  rates  sub- 
ject to  Savannah  combination  as  maxima. 
Via  South  Atlantic  Ports,  Vidalia,  Ga., 
rates  subject  io  Savannah,  Ga.,  combina- 
tion as  maxima,  using  all-water  (in- 
sured)  proportional  rates  to  Savannah 

Collins,  Ga Via  Virginia  Ports,  Vidalia,  Ga.,  rates  sub- 
ject to  Savannah  combination  as  maxima. 
Via  South  Atlantic  Ports,  Vidalia,  Ga., 
rates  subject  to  Savannah  combination  as 
maxima,  using  all-water  (insured)  pro- 
portional rates  to  Savannah 
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Being  a  relief  point,  it  is  permitted  to  add  to  its  95- 
fwnt  rate  the  local  rate^  back  to  the  intermediate  points 
iba  fixing  the  rates  to  those  points,  pmvided  the  maximnm 
leale  set  forth  in  the  Order  is  not  exceeded.  This  proo- 
bss  has  been  carried  badk  to  the  point  where  it  reaches 
pie  maximum  intermediate  rate,  which  in  this  case  was 
fejrbitrarily  made  the  rate  to  Helena,  Qa. 

The  foregoing  illustrates  in  a  general  way  the  effect 
oi  Order  No.  3866  as  worked  out  by  the  carriers. 

In  the  following  chiq^ters  we  shall  endeavor  to  describe 
tn  detail  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  rate 
adjustments  discussed  in  the  treatise. 

It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection,  however,  that 
Bie  revision  of  rates  under  Order  No.  3866  will  not 
entirely  dispose  of  the  case  submitted  to  the  Commission. 

The  applications  of  the  carriers  for  relief  from  the 
operation  of  the  long-and-short-haul  provision  of  the  law 
Dovered  all  rates  to,  from,  and  between  points  in  South- 
em  Territory,  while  the  decision  as  set  forth  in  Order 
No.  3866  dealt  only  with  rates  on  traffic  from  and  through 
the  borders  of  the  territory  to  the  southeast  (not  indud- 
ing  Tennessee  Biver  landings  below  Chattanooga)  and 
to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  However,  in  carrying  out  the 
order  of  the  Commission  many  other  adjustments,  not 
directly  affected  by  the  Order,  were  revised  in  order  to 
preserve  a  proper  relation.  Further  hearings  before 
the  Commission  may  be  anticipated  in  connection  with 
certain  portions  of  the  carriers^  petitions  that  have  not 
yet  been  considered,  and  further  orders  may  be  expected 
announcing  the  Conmiission's  decision  thereon. 


'  As  per  Southern  Railway  G«)rfU  homl  IWilT  No.  7.    I.  C.  C^  A-«i42, 
■upplemenU  iheretp  and  nbmom  tliewol. 


ll 


CHAPTER  n 

LTBi  TWi/OM  THS  MAST  TO  TMM  SOITTHXAST 

1.     Class  Rates  fbom  Eastern  Port  Ctties      fl 

The  water-and-rail  rates  from  Baltimore  to  the  South* 
east  fix  the  rates,  with  few  exceptions,  from  the  other 
Eastern  Port  Cities. 

Prom  New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  water-and-i 
rates  are  made,  on  the  classes,  the  following  diflferentiab 
higher  than  the  water-and-rail  rates  from  Baltimore: 


nff 


Cl£LSfl«S    1 


2 
6 


6 
3 


A 

2 


H 


C 
3 


The  water-and-rail  rates  from  Boston  and  Providence 
(formerly  made  the  same  as  from  New  York)  are,  under 
the  new  adjustment,  made  the  following  differentiab 
higher  than  the  water-and-rail  rates  from  New  York 


ClAsset  , I 

Diffcrentiftli    5 


2 

i 


A 
2 


B 
2 


C 
2 


I 


*In  th«  reviBioti  of  rfridft  effective  J&nuftry  1,  1916^  ClaMM  E,  H,  tad  F 
were  «l]iiiiii&ted.  Speeiic  commoditj  rates  from  producing  pobiti  U^f 
been  provided  on  the  eommoditiefi  (ftle,  beer,  porter,  etc)  embraced  in  tbc 
E  rating  of  the  Soutbera  GkssillQ&tioii^  Commodities  included  in  Clui  H 
(ftlooholio  liquors,  in  bulk  In  wood)  bave  been  assigned  tbe  fourtb-dstf 
rating.  Class  F  embraees  flour  In  barrel  a,  per  barrel.  Instead  of  pro> 
Tiding,  as  heretofore,  a  separate  lins  of  Claas-F  rates,  the  rates  on  flour  ti 
barrels,  psr  standard  barrel,  by  proTiejon  in  the  Soutbem  ClAssifleatioa, 
b&Tt  been  made  double  tbe  rate  per  hundred  pounds  on  flour,  in  bsf^ 
whicb  spubitantlally  oontinues  tbe  former  basts. 

With  respect  to  rates  not  revised  effective  January  I,  191  fl,  a.nd  a^ 
In  proeess  of  readjustmaDt,  OlMses  1,  H,  and  F  are  temporarily  coatiaKJ, 
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Except  as  specifically  provided  hereinafter,  all-rail 
rates  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Providence  are  made  the  following  differentials 
higher  than  the  water-and-rail  rates  from  these  points: 


ClMsee ,1       t      3 

Difrerentials    12     10      9 


4      6       e      A      B      G 
8       6       5       5       5       5 


In  Table  1,  which  follows,  it  will  be  noted  that  roXts  to 
specified  points  are  shown  on  the  left-hand  page,  while  the 
hasis  i^t  rates  to  the  same  points  is  shown  on  the  right- 
liand  page.  In  Table  2  the  basis  for  rates  to  a  number 
of  specified  points  is  shown,  while  in  Tables  3,  4,  and  5 
the  basis  for  rates  to  local  points  on  specified  roads  is 
shown,  A  study  of  these  tables  will  show  how  closely 
these  rates  are  related  to  one  another. 
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TABLE  1 

WATmH-AKD-RAIL     RaT£S,     EFFECTIVE    JANUARY     1,     1916,     FHm 

Balumose,  Md,,  to  Southeastken  Common  Points  am^ 
THE  Basis  under  Which  Rates  to  Points  of 

BSSTINATIOK  WeKE  Ck>NBTBUCTED  H 

FfeOlC 
BALTlMOEe,  Md., 

To 


' 


Albuiy,  Ga 107  92  81  68  56  46  37  4S  3«  tt 

Attoiaton,  Al» .._...  112  96  85  7i  50  4f»  S9  49  ST  » 

AihetiB,  Ga. , 107  9ti  81   68  56  46  37  4«  Si  It 

AtlAoU,   6a.    107  9t  81   68  56  46  37   4ft  Ji  Jl 


AtUllA,   Al* .,-..., 112     m     85  72  59  49  30  4«  3T  1 

AuffUBt«,  Q&.    , . .  , ,        90     79     70  &5  46  30  30  19  3t 


I 


i| 


Birmififhftiii,   Ala. 112     96     85  72  59  49  39  49 


'Govwrncd  hf  8ou|h«rii  Cl&ialflc»UoQ. 
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WATIiE-ANI>-RAIL     RaTBS,     EFFECTIVE     JANUARY     1,     1916,     FBOM 

Baltimore,  Md.,  to  Southeastern  Common  Points  and 

THE  Basib  I  nder  Which  Rates  to  Points  of 

Dbstikation  Were  Constructed 


Fbom 

To 


Basis 


AltNU>7,   GtL ,.,..,.... Attiiuta,  (la.,   rat^H 

AnBUtou.  AU. ...............  Birmingbain,  Aim,,  rat*»?» 

Athena.  Ga AtI«,ntA,  Oa.,  rat**** 

Atlajita,  G» , .  Friar  to  February   1 ,   1005.  the  r&tea  trmn 

Baltimore,  water  and  rail,  were: 

107  92  81  m  m  4«  34  45  37  36 
Effective  February  I.  lt#05,  these  ratM 
were  reduced  to  the  following  Gf^ires  a« 
the  reBuU  of  pre«irture  brougbt  to  bear  bj 
the  Railroad  CoinmiftBton  of  Georgia  and 
the  Atlanta  Freight  Bureau: 

m  87  7S  63  52  41  34  45  37  30 
In  revising  rates  under  Order  No.  38611 
the  ratca  in  effect  prior  to  February  1, 
11>05,  were  restored,  e\'ce|>t  that  Clan  A 
was  advanced  3  cent«  and  Claases  C  and 
D  were  reduced  1  and  4  cents  reapectiTely 

Attalla,    Aim. Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

AuguttA,  Ga>. Effective    January    1,    1916,    the   old    ratea 

which  were  fixed  with  relation  to  all- 
water  combinatiou  ou  Savannah  we.re  re- 
aligned.  C]ai»BeH  1,  2,  3.  and  6  were  flz«d 
to  conform  more  nearly  in  a  relative  Miiad* 
to  other  adjustments.  Claaiieft  4  and  5 
were  made  on  Savannah  comhi nation. 
Class  C  was  made  4  cents  higher  than 
Class  D.  Class  D  was  reduced  1  cent  by 
use  of  I.  C.  C.  two- line  mileaga  scale 

Birmingham^  Ala ,,.Add  following  differentials  to  rates  to  At- 

lanU.  Ga.: 

$44433241       1 

No|%. — The  tefm  *'coinb  I  nation  at  maxima"  maana  amy  cocnblnatlon 
wbleb  wtll  reduca  the  basli  otberwlae  employed.  Whare  the  use  of  com- 
bination is  limited,  it  ii  aped  (led,  as  for  ajtamplep  "Brunswick  aaoiblma- 
tion/'  "8ava.nTiah  combination/* 


I 


Bl&deo,    Ga .\ Wa>  erase,  G&.,  ratee  nubject  t©  combitiaUoo 

fts  mmxinia 

Blocton,  Ala , Woodstock,  Ala.,  ratce,  except  tliat  all-rail 

rate«   are   made   usual    dtlTerenttals    over 

raii*atid*water  rates 
Blorton  Junction,  Ala BTocton-TuacalooBa,    Ala.»    ratva    subject    to 

combination  afl  maxima 
Bremeni  Oa. Anniaton,  Ala.,  rat«a  fiuhJL>ct,  a«i  maxima,  to 

L  C*  C.  two-line  scale  for  600  mile«  and 

Home,  Ua«,  rat^s 

Brunswick,  Oa Jackaoarille,  Fla.,  rates 


Burroughs,  Qa. 


,WaycroB«,   Ga.^   rates  subject   to   Savannali 
combination  as  maxima 


Calera,  Ala Clasaea  B  and  D,  I.  C.  C  two-line  Bcale  for 

700  Riilea;  C,  4  cents  higlipr  than  D;  otber 
clasflca,  realigned.  Rates  were  formerly 
made  by  adding  to  Anniston,  Ala.,  riitea 
under  ten-mile  lot^al  iicale  of  the  E,  T.  V, 
&  G.  R.  R.,  tariff  iji  env^i  May,  1895 

Cartersville,  Ga . . » Cedartown,  Ga.,  rates 

Cedartown,  Ga Anniston,  Ala.,  rates 

Charleston,   S,  C. , Deduct  following  differentials  from  rates  to 

Savannah : 

5544322      2      22 

Chattanooga,    Tenn Atlanta  Ga,.  rates 

Claxton,  Ga. , .Via  Virginia  ports,  Vidalla,  Ga.»  rates  sub* 

ject  to  8avannah  combination  as  maxima. 
Via  South  Atlantic  Port«,  Vidalia,  Ga.. 
ratee  subject  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  combina* 
tion  as  maxima,  usbig  all- water  (in- 
sured)   proportional  rates  to  Savannah 

Collins,  Ga Via  Virginia  Ports,  Vidalia,  Ga.,  rales  sub- 
ject to  Savannah  combination  as  maxima. 
Via  South  Atlantic  Ports,  Vidalia,  Ga., 
rates  subject  to  Savannah  combination  as 
maxima^  UBing  all- water  (insured)  pro- 
portional  rates  to  Savannah 
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^^                                     TABLE  1— Continued 

] 

1                           Fbom 

J 

f                     BAJ^TlKaBE,   Mo., 

Babib                                  1 

^^H 

To 

^ 

,      Ooliuiibi*,    AJa. 

Dothftn,  AU,,  r&teii 

Cordele,  G« 

Albftny,  Ga.,  rftien 

H 

CordoTs,  AU. 

Add   followinif  diffcranliaU  to  tbe  ftU-rail  . 

^1 

1 

rated  to  Birmingham,  Ala. ; 

12     It     {17646743 

■ 

r 

lauU,  Ga>,   and  Birmingham,  AU. ;    i.   e. 
{ Bremen-Birminghatn- AnniBton        rales ) , 
Bubjcct  to  L  C.  C,  acale  lor  950  milea  aa 

niftxima 

1 

Cnyler,    G» 

VU  Virginia  Porta,  Vidalia,  Ga.,  rat««  sub- 
ject to  Savannah  oombi nation  9a  maxima. 
Via  Soutti    Atlantic   Ports,  Vidalia,  Ga,, 
^lt4^8  Bubject  to  Savannah  combination  ai 
maxima,   using  all-wat«r    (insured)    pro- 
portional ratcfl  to  Savannah 

J 

B^cftkir,  All.. ....*...., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  all-rail  rates 

^^H 

Dotlimn,  Alfc 

1 

Add  the  following  di^erentiah  to  the  ratct 
to  Montgomery,  AU. :                                          i 
6     6     5     3     S      2     a      I      1      1             1 

■ 

I>pmopol]fi^  Ala. , . . , , 

Add  the  following  difTerentiali  to  the  rates 
to  Seima,  Ala.: 

10      8A5444444 

1 

Eyerett  i  Glynn  Co, ) ,  G» ,. 

Jo&np,  Ga.,  rate*  subject  to  Bninawjck,  Ga., 
eombi nation  as  majcima. 

1 

Fitrgenld,   Oft 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates  subjeet  to  combination 
on  South  Atlantic  Porta  as  maxima 

1 

FloraU,  Ala 

Same  aa  to  intermediate  points  on  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia  Ey.  bcftween  Dvrthan  and 
FloraU,  AU.;   i.  e.,  a^d  following  differ- 
entials to  rates  to  Dotban,  Ala. : 

12     n     10     9     i     g     @     S     6     6 
aabjeet  to  Bothaii,  Ala,,  eombi  nation  as 
Mazinia. 

■ 

FkffWM,   AU 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  mll-rai]  rates 
VU  VirginU  Ports,  Vidalia,  Ga.,  rates  snb- 
jeci  to  Savannah  comhinaiion  as  tnajnma. 

ff #fiatt.,  (^ .................  L . 

VU  South  AUantie  Ports,  Vidalia,  Ga., 

ratea  subjeet  to  Savannah  combiiiaiton  as 

masdma,  using  all-water    (inaured)    pro- 

portional rates  to  Bavmnnah 

! 

d 

CiAm  Baxsb  wmou  I^assojs  Post  CimB 


wmter-mnd-rail  rates  from  Baltimore  to  the  Sotitl^ 
Sx  the  fmfcia^  with  tew  exeeptioBS,  from  tlie  otlMf 
Port  Cities- 

Xew  Tctfk  mad  Fliiladi^iliia  the  water-and^fifl 
lade,  ott  iht  eimiWH,  tibe  fidkywiii;  difTer^aHftb 
than  the  water-aad-raQ  rates  from  Baltimore: 


Dl^^i 


2 
i 


4 


t 
2 


2 


B 

3 


The  water-and-rail  rates  from  Boston  and  Pro^ 
(fonKf^  Bade  tke  same  as  from  New  York)  are, 
tihe  w&w  a4jiMtiai.aty  made  the  foHowin^  differentisli 
U^ier  tkaa  the  water^aad-rail  rates  from  New  Torfc: 


Jmamty  I.  lilf,  < 
rmie*  fraa 
f&H  bNf^  porter*  clc.| 

?  mhtmem  ^am  fa 

k^^  bccB  ma4»  Amrfiii  tW  nit  pir 

WHk  tfKi  t»  t«te  Mt  iniraii  lObctivit  Jmmmrj  h  ItlS,  aM  a^v 
Ik  ptMcM  «r  fwHiiritMH^  CfciiM  K  H,  ftMi  F  «rt  iiiMgriiiijily  contaiwi 
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f                                      TABLE  1— Continued                                             ^J 

Fmou 

■ 

Baltiicose,  Md,, 

BA8IS                                                           ^H 

To 

n 

Halep'illp,  Ala 

1 

First   class,   12   cents   higher    than    all  rail                      { 

rates  io  Birmingham,  Ala.  ^  other  classes 

fixed  to  correspond  with  fir£<t<class  rate 

Hajlow,  Ga  .*..,... 

Combination  on  Brunswick,  Gs.,  and  Jack* 
flonville.  Fia,,   (uaing  all-water   (insured) 

1 

rates   to    Bninewick,    Ga.,    and    Jacksoo- 

1 

ville,  Fla. )  subject,  aa  maxima,  to  I.  C.  C* 

1 

tworline  scale  for  400  miles,  except  Clasa 

f 

D,  made  same  aa  to  Dupotit,  Ga. 

1      Hafelhurit,  Oa * 

I.  C,  C.  two-line  scale  for  350  miles  subject 

L 

to  Macon,  Ga.,  rates  as  minima,  and  At- 

1 

lanta,    Ga..    rates    ami    Brunswick,    Ga., 

combination  as  maxima 

Helena,  Qa ,. , 

I.  C-  C.  two-line  scale  for  400  miles  subject 

to  Macon^  Ga.,  rates  a;}  minima  and  At- 

lanta, Ga,.   rates  and  lowest  combinatioD 

as  maxima 

Holt,  Ala i 

Columbus,  Miss.,  rates  subject  to  Bessemer, 
Ala.,  combination  a^  maxima 

Hort^fifip,  Oa . .  ♦ , . » . 

Waycross,    Ga.,    rates   subjcti    to   combina- 
tion as  maxima 

Huntaville,    Ala i 

Chattanooga,  Tenn..  allrnil  rates 

F1urUlK>ro,  Ala ' 

troy.  A! a.,  rates 

Jacksonville^  Fta. 

Add  following  differentials  to  rates  to  8a* 

vannah : 

3332222222 

Jasper,  Ala .J 

First  class,  12  cents  higher  than  Birming- 

ham^   Ala.,    all -rat  I    rate;    other    classes 

fixed  to  correapond  with  first-clasa  rate 

Jmup,    Ga Via   Virginia   Porta,    Waycro^e,   Oa,,    ratea 

subject  to  combination  as  maxima.     Via 

South     Atlantic    Ports,     Waycross,    Ga., 

rates  subject  to  combination  as  mnTJma, 

except  Classes  A  and  D,  same  as  to  Hawk- 

■ 

insTille,  Ga,                                                                            ,, 

Kintbrough,  Oa.  * Albany,  Ga.,   rates  subject  to  oombination                       '' 

ae  maxima 

La6rang«,  Oa Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 

Ltada,  Ala Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

^^^^^H 

1 

I 


FBEIGHT  BATBS— SOUTHERN  TBRBITOBT 
TABLE  1— Contmoed 


fteM 

lUiw*  nf  Cnrni  m  100  Fm 

Baltimimhc^  Md^ 

Ommm 

Tb 

1      i     i   4   1   i   A  1  ^ 

110  113  100  04  70  M  00  80  4 


lOi    00    70  00004000441 


MaplMflll^  Ak. 100  107    00  00  00  04  44  044 


rVii 

.J  Via 
Ivii 


rVU  VtL  Port*. . . 

Meldriiii,Oft.Jvia  a  A.  Porta. 

Ivia  ftU  raU 


107    00    81  08  54  43  37  40  ] 

89     75     04  48  42  34  34  32  S 

111     04     88  70  00  40  42  45  2 


MidTUle,  Oft. 


107     02     81  08  50  40  37  42  ? 


MillCB, 


rvi 

i,Oft....«{Vi 

Ivi 


Vift  Vft.  PorU 107    02    81  08  54  43  37  40  2 

VU  S.  A.  Porto. . .      107    02    81  08  54  43  37  40  S 
Vift  ftU  rftU 119  102    90  70  00  48  42  45  : 


Moaroo,  Oft. 107    02    81  08  50  40  37  45  : 

MoBtffomery,  Alft 112    90     85  72  59  40  30  40  : 

Newnftii,  Oft.   112     90    85  72  59  49  30  40  3 


Odilft,  Oft.   107    02    81  08  50  40  37  45  J 

'Oov^med  by  Southern  ClaaolOefttlOB. 
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TABLE  1— Continued 


21 


Basis 


idl^art,  AIa. Hftme  as  to  intermedkate  points  on  the  On* 

Uml  of  Greorgia  R7.  b^ween  Dothan  and 
Locklmrt,  A1&. ;  1.  e.,  following  differen- 
tirnl^  over  Dothaji,  Ala,: 

12     11      10    9     8     8     »     8     6     6 
subject  to  Dothan,  Ala.^  corablnatioD  as 
mAxima 

Mao«  Q% .Classes  1«  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  aame  as  in  effect 

prior  to  February  1,  1905;  Class  St,  re- 
aligniH];  Class  A,  same  a^  to  Atlanta; 
Class  B,  continued;  Class  C,  I.  C.  C.  two^ 
line  scale  for  450  mites;  Class  D^  made  4 
cents   less  tlian   Class  C 

MaplesTitle,  Ala First  class,  continued ;  Class  D,  I,  C.  C.  two* 

tine  scale  for  750  miles;  Class  C»  4  cents 
higher  than  Class  D;  other  classes,  re* 
aligned 

Meldrim,  Ga Via  Virginia  Forts,  Vidalia,  Ga»,  ratea  sub- 
ject to  Havsunah  combination  as  maxima. 
Via  South  Atlantic  Ports,  Savannah  com- 
bination, using  alt -water  Hnsured)  pro 
portional  rates  to  Savannah,  except  Class 
D,  made  same  as  to  Augunta 

Midville,  Qm I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  350  miles  subject 

to  Macon,  Oa.,  rates  an  minima  and  At* 
lants,  Ga.,  rates  and  Savannah  oombina* 
tion  as  maxima 

MilIeQ,  Gft .Via  Virginia  Ports,  Vidalia,  Ga.,  rates;  ria 

Bouth  Atlantic  Ports,  I.  C  C.  two-llnia 
scale  for  S50  miles,  subj<H3t  to  AtlafitSj 
Ga.,  rates  and  Hs  van  nab  combiBatioti  as 
maxima 

'  Ifsuroa,  0* .Social  Circle,  Oa.,  rates;  Sodal  Circle,  Ga., 

same  as  to  Atlanta,  Oa. 

MontgomMj,    Ala Birminghani,  Ala.,  rate* 

Kewaaii,    Ga BrexntD,  Ga,,  rates,  but  not  exceedtog  L  C. 

C.  two-ti&«  scale  for  650  miles  with  Rome, 
Ga*,  ratea  as  minima 

OeillJh  Ga AUaata,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  South  Atlan- 
tic Porta  ooxnblnalioQ  at  maxima 


FBBIOHT  RATE8-430X7THEBN  TBBBITOIET 
TABLE  1— Contiiniad 


Fbok 

Baltimimhc^  ICd^ 

To 


Of 

On 

IT* 

m 

tlOOFM 

Olanii 

I      i 

% 

4 

• 

« 

A 

B 

rVUVa.  Porto iOt    fa  WaM46>t»»; 

rto...  IM    if  79«§1»«7») 

raU US  101  iiTOir  4B  4t  41  J 

OpdiflcA^Aia. lit  ii  ii7iw«»4t: 

Onrk^Ala. lit  lit  ii  75  tt  51  it  ii  J 


rVlaVa. 
€te.J  Via  a  i 


FMolial  (ealUd  JuacUos  Cttj  os 

A.B.4A.),0« Ii7    it    iliiiiMtTiil 

Pttloa.  Via. 110  Hi  100  i4  70  it  iO  ii  4 


Perry,  Ga. Hi  101    tO  75  tt  il  41  ii  1 


Quitman,  Ga. 107    02    81  08  00  4i  37  4i  » 


rVia  Va.  PorU... 

Itogioter,Ga..JvU  a  A.  Porto. 

IVU  all  rail 


107  02  81  08  54  43  17  40  t 
107  02  81  07  64  43  17  40  1 
119  102     00  70  00  48  4t  45  1 


River  JunetioB,  Fla Ill  102    90  71  01  50  It  47  1 

Rockmart,  Ga 112    90    15  72  50  40  10  40  1 

Rocky  Ford,  Ga. 107    01    0004514117101 


Romo,Ga 107    01    1108  50  40  17  45  1 

*  Governed  by  SouthAii  ClaMllloatlon. 
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Basis 


FSOM 

Baltimobb,  Mo., 
To 

Offerman,   €^ waycroes,   Grs.,   rates   subject  to  oombias-* 

ikm  as  maiima 

Opelika,  Ala Leeds,  Ala.,  rates 

Ozark,    Ala Add    following    differentials    to    rates    to 

Montgomery,  Ala.: 

6653323111 
Paschal,  Ga Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 

Paxton,  Fla Same  as  to  intermediate  points  on  Central 

of  (j^rgia  Ry.  between  Dothan,  Ala.,  and 
Paxton,  Fla.,  L  e.,  add  following  differ- 
entials to  rates  to  Dothan,  Ala.: 

12   11    10     9     8     8     8     8     6     6 
subject  to  Dothan,  Ala.,  combination  as 
maxima 

Perry,   Ga Same  as  to  Central  of  Georgia  Ry.  stations 

between  Fort  Valley  and  Perry,  (3a.;  i.  e., 
add  following  differentials  to  rates  to 
Fort  Valley,  Ga.: 

11    10     07656522 

Quitman,  Qti Albany,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  oombination 


Register,  Ga Via  Virginia  Ports,  Vidalia,  Ga.,  rates.  Via 

South  Atlantic  Ports,  Stillmore,  Ga.,  rates 
on  Classes  1,  2,  3,  and  A;  Savannah  oom- 
^nation  on  Classes  4,  5,  6,  B,  and  C,  us- 
ing all-water  proportional  rates  to  SaTsa- 
nah;  Dublin,  Ga.,  rates  on  Class  D 

Xiw  Joaelian,  Fla From    New    Tork,    Odumbia-Fort    Gaines 

rates,  subject  to  Jaeksonyille,  Fla.,  oom* 
bination  as  maxima;  Baltimore  mads 
Southeastern  differentials  less  than  from 
New  York 

RsefaMurt,  Ga Cedartown,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  L  C  C. 

scale  for  600  miles  as  maxima 

Bseky  Ford,  Ga Savannah  oombination,  subject  to  Atlanta, 

Ga.,  rates  and  I.  C.  C.  two-lins  seals  for 
350  miles  as  maxima  and  Augusta,  Ga., 
rates  as  minima 

Boms,  Ga Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 


FREIGHT  KATES— SOUTHERN  TEERITOBT 
TABLE  1— Contintitd  W 


Fmou 

Baltimobe,  Hd., 

To 


Rates'  t?»  Ctprrs  i 


100  PW 


<iUiiiiw 
3     4     6     t     A    B  I 


,  All. 180  U3  100  U  70  i»  JtHl 


I 


fiMid«r*Tine,  Qm 107    02     81  M  M  40  J7  44  S 


Uninsured      . , ,    . ,  70  04  60  5fi  40  S7  tO  It  t 

^   ^        Iiwured 84  70  05  50  40  3t  M  »  1 

^^"»*^^^^JVU   all    w^Ur,   in^ 

aured 06  55  45  33  2»  S3  S3  tt  t 


Sdms,  A1«. ..* 

SeofNM,  G*. 

StMOeld,  Al^'  

aiilnboro,       rVia  V*.  Porta 

a» 4vi»  8.  A,  PorU. 

[VU  all  rtil       . , 


112  00  06  72  00  00 

107  9t  HI  00  50  40  37  OS  « 

no  102  00  70  02  01  43  00  41 

107  02  81  08  04  43  U  03  31 

107  02  80  04  5S  42  37  30  31 

no  102  00  70  00  40  42  45  31 


etiniBor«,  Ga. 107    02     01  00  60  40  37  43  « 


6^lA«siicft,  Ala. 112  00  85  73  00  40  33  00  33 

Sjl^nBter,  Ga. , 107  02  81  00  00  40  37  4i  31 

'Govern«<l  by  Souitiern  CI&MiOeatlike  ^         ^^ 
"Also  app1i«s  via  mV  *e*{ 


1 
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TABLE  1— Continued 


Fbom 

Baltimore,  Md., 

To 


Basis 


Sampaon,  Ala Same  &8  to  intermediate  points  on  the  Cen- 

tral  of  Georgia  Ry.  between  Dothan  and 
Sampson,  Ala.,  i.  e.,  following  differen- 
tials over  Dothan,  Ala.: 

12   11    10     0     8     8     8     8     6     6 
subject  to  Dothan,  Ala.,  combination  as 
maxima 

Sandersville,  Ga I.  C.  C.  scale  for  400  miles  with  Atlanta, 

Ga.,  rates  as  maxima  and  Macon,  Ga., 
rates  as  minima 

Savannah,  Ga From  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  Clatsea 

1  to  6  inclusive,  made  established  all- 
rail  differentials  less  than  all-rail  rates 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Savannah.  (Excep- 
tions.— In  order  to  preserve  present  differ- 
entials Savannah  under  Jacksonville  in 
water-and-rail  rates  from  Eastern  Ports, 
Classes  3  and  6  were  made  one  cent  lower 
than  this  basis  in  order  that  the  all-rail 
rate  from  interior  eastern  points  inter- 
mediate to  Pittsburgh  would  not  exceed 
the  all-rail  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  Jack- 
sonville.) Classes  A,  B,  C,  and  D  are 
fixed  figures.  From  Baltimore  rail-and- 
water,  made  established  differentials  (7- 
cent  scale)  under  New  York 

Selma,    Ala Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

Senoia,  Ga Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 

Sheffield,  Ala Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  all-rail  rates 

SUtesboro,  Ga Via  Virginia  Ports,  Vidalia,  Ga.,  rates.  Via 

South  Atlantic  Ports,  Stillmore,  Ga.,  rates 
on  Classes  1,  2,  and  A;  Savannah  combi- 
nation on  Classes  3,  4,  5,  6,  B,  and  C; 
using  all-water  proportional  rates  to  Sa- 
vannah; Dublin,  Ga.,  rates  on  Class  D 

Stillmore,  Ga > Midville,  Ga.,  rates  on  Classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 

6,  and  A;  Savannah  combination  on 
Class  B;  Dublin,  Ga.,  rates  on  Classes  C 
and  D 

Sylacauga,  Ala Leeds,  Ala.,  rates 

l^lvester,   Ga Albany,  Ga.,  rates 


/ 


26         FREIGHT  RATES— SOUTHHftN  TERRITORY 
TABLE  1— Continued 


From 

Rates  in  Cents  fee  100  PontM 

Baltihobb,  Md., 

Classes 

To 

1        2       3466ABC      1 

Talladega,  Ala.    112     06     85  72  50  40  39  49  37    S 

Tennille,  Oa 107     92     8168  56  46  37  44  33    f 


Thalmann,        rVia  Va.  Ports 106    91  77  62  51  40  37  37  31  » 

Ga.   J  Via  S.  A.  Porta...  91     78  65  51  43  36  36  33  M  tl 

[via  all  rail 116  100  86  70  57  45  42  42  36  SI 

Thomaston,  Ga 112    96  85  72  59  49  39  48  37  SI 

Thomasville,  Ga 107    92  81  68  56  46  37  45  36  SI 


Tffton,  Ga.   107     92  81  68  56  46  37  45  35  X 

Troy,  Ala 118  102  90  75  62  5142  50  38  % 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.' 186  117  103  87  71  58  50  61  49  4 

Valdosta,  Ga. 107     92  81  68  56  46  37  44  35  t 

Vidalia,  Ga 107     92  81  68  54  43  37  40  32  2! 

Wadley,  Ga 107     92  81  68  56  46  37  43  33  2 


rVia  Va.  Poi 

.-^Via  S.  A.  P 

Ivia  all  rail 


Ports 106  91  77  62  51  40  37  37  31  S 

Warsaw, Ga..^ Via  S.  A.  Ports...  100  85  73  58  47  37  37  35  29  2 

rail 118  101  86  70  57  45  42  42  36  3 

Waycross,  Ga 106  91  77  62  51  40  37  37  31  3 


Waynesboro,  Ga.  107     92     81  68  56  46  37  42  S2    2 


rVia  Va.  Ports 106  89  77  62  51  40  37  37  31  3 

Ways,  Qa J  Via  S.  A.  Ports. . .  88  74  63  47  41  34  34  32  28  2 

[via  all  rail 110  93  86  70  57  45  42  42  34  3 

Wesley,  Ga 107  92  81  68  56  46  37  43  33  2 


■  Governed  by  Southern  Clasaiflcation. 
*  Alto  applies  via  all  rail. 
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TABLE  1— Continued 


Basis 


Fbom 

Baltimore,  Md., 

To 

Talladega,  AU Anniston,  Ala.,  rates 

Tennille,  Qa I.  C.  C.  scale  for  400  miles  subject  to  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  rates  as  maxima  and  Maoon, 
Ga.,  rates  as  minima 
Thalmann,  Ga Waycross,  Ga.,   rates  subject  to  combina- 
tion as  maxima 

Thomaston,    Ga Newnan,  Ga.,  rates 

Thomasville,  Ga Albany,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  oomblnatioo 

as  maxima 

Tifton,  Ga Albany,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  combination 

as  maxima 

Troy,  Ala Add  following  differentials  to  rates  to  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.: 

6     6     5     3     3     2     3      111 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala Columbus,    Miss.,    rates   subject   to   Besse- 
mer, Ala.,  combination  as  maxima 

Valdosta,  Ga Albany,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  combination 

as  maxima 

Vidalia,  Ga Helena,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  combination 

as  maxima,  except  Class  D,  made  same  as 
to  Dublin,  Ga. 

Wadley,  Qa I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  400  miles  subject 

to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates  and  lowest  oombi* 
nation  as  maxima  and  Macon,  Ga.,  rates 
as  minima 

Warsaw,  Qa Waycross,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  combination 

as  maxima  (Darien,  Ga.,  combination) 

Waycross,  Ga Albany,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  combination 

as  maxima 

Waynesboro,  Ga Midville,  Ga.,  rates  on  Classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  6, 

6,  and  A;  Savannah  combination  on 
Class  B;  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  360 
miles  on  Classes  C  and  D 

Ways,   Qa Waycross,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  combination 

as  maxima 

Wesley,  Qa Savannah  combination  with  Brewton,  Ga., 

rates  and  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  400 
miles  as  maxima,  and  Dublin,  Qa.,  rates 
as  minima  where  Savannah  oombination 
does  not  make  Ism, 


FREIGHT  KATES^-SOrTHEBN  TEB&ITOHT 
TABLE  1— C<»«tadrf 


T« 


i^  CcTTS  rm  im  Tf3fmm 


I       t      1     4     s     6    A    B   C      D 


=-,( 


nil      IJS  li«  UK  M  n  Sd  49  «>  4S    • 

.         i3i  117  im  n  Ti  SB  mm  m  a\ 


Twk,   A^> 


144  IM   1«  19  7«  €4  S4  •«  St     4i' 
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TABLE  1— Concluded 


Basis 


Fbom' 

Baltiiiobe,  Md., 

To 

Woodstock,  Ala Blocton-Tiiscaloosa,   Ala.,    rates   subject   to 

combination  as  maxima 
Yatesville,  Ga Same  as  Southern  R)r.  stations  between  At- 
lanta and  Birmingham,  Ala.;  i.  e.,  Bre- 
men-Birmingham-Anniston  rates,  subject 
to  I.  C.  G.  two-line  scale  for  550  miles  as 
maxima 

York,   Ala Add  following  differentials  to  all-rail  rates 

to  Birmingham,  Ala.: 

20   18   15   13   11    10   10   10    .0     0 
subject  to  Demopolis,  Ga.,  combination  as 


1 
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TABLE  2 

Basis  por  Constructikg  Rates  feom  BALTmass,  Md.,  to  Otbbi 

Southeastern  Common  Points  Made  with  Rxlatiok 

TO  Rates  Shown  in  Tabl£  1 


Aftol,  Ga 


Adrian,   Qa. 


Akroti,  Ala' 

Alabama  Citj,  Ala. 
Alapaha^  Ga. 


Americus,  Ga . , 
j^ndaluftia,  Ala. 


Apatachee,  Ga. 
Aragon,  Ga 

Anton,  Ala.. . 


Arkwright»  Ala 

Arlington,  G* 

Aflliburn,  Ga. 

BKinbridge,  Ga 

Barclays,  Ala 

Beaufort,  S.  C 

BcMtmer,    Ala 

Bo«ton,    Ga 

Boyoe»    Tenn . ,  ,  . 

'  Water- and* rail  rates  alio 


AUnnta,   Ga.,   rat^s   subject   to   Bmnawki; 

Ga.,  eorobination  as  maxima 
L  C.  C  two-lin«  acale  applied  to 

tive  water  mileagie  of  270  mllea  (acCaall; 

employed  in  prorating  from  Baltimore  la 

Jacksonville),   plus    G.    S.    &    F.    actiml 

mileage  thence,  obaerring  ratea  to  Tlluw 

and  Cordele,  Ga.,  aa  minima  and  lovwl 

combination  as  maxima 
Wadtey,  Ga.,  rates  on  Claaaes  1,  2,  3,  4.  S. 

0,  and  A ;  Class  B,  I.  C.  C.  two-llne  lealt 

for  400  miles;  Claaan  C  and  D.  sans  as 

to  Dublin,  Ga. 
York,  Ala.,  rates 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 
^Albany,  Ga.,   rates  subject    to   cotobinatfva 

IS  maxima 
.Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 
Sams  AS  to  intermediate  points  on  CeAtnl 

of  Georgia  Ry.  between  Trojr  and  Amim* 

lusia,   Ala.,   viz.,   add   following  dtffcraB- 

tials  to  rates  to  Troy,  Ala.: 

76544    '44444 
Athens.  Ga.,  rates 
Cedartown,   Ga.,   rates  subject  to  I,   C  CL 

two^line  scale  for  600  miles  as  tnaxlaM 
Same  as  to  A.  C.  L.  stations  on  either  M% 

viz,,  Oeark,  Ala.,  rates  

Sylacauga,  Ala.,  rat«i 
.Dot ban,  Ala.,  rates 
AtlanU,  Ga.,  ratea 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 
Anniston,  Ala.,  rates 
Savannah,  Ga.,  rates 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 
Chattanooga,  Tenn..  rates 


Apply  all  rati. 
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TABLE  2— Continued 


Basis 


Fbom 

Baltimobe,  Mo., 

To 

Boyles,  Ala Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

Brewton,  Qa Wadley,  Ga.,  rates  on  Classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 

6,  and  A;  Class  B,  two-line  scale  for  400 
miles;  Classes  C  and  D,  same  as  to  Dub- 
lin, Oa. 

Bullochville  (called  Warm 
Springs  on  Southern  Ry.) 
Ga.    LaGrange,  Ga.,  rates 

Camilla,   Ga Albany,  Ga.,  rates 

Chattahoochee  River,  Fla River  Junction,  Fla.,  rates 

Childersburg,   Ala Leeds,  Ala.,  rates 

Columbiana,   Ala First  class,  continued;  Classes  2,  8,  4,  6,  6, 

and  A,  fixed  figures;  Classes  B  and  D, 
I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  700  miles;  Class 
C,  4  cents  higher  than  D 

Columbus,  Ga Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 

Covington,    Ga Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 

Cuthbert»    Ga Ozark,  Ala.,  rates 

Dallas,  Ga Rodcmart,  Ga.,  rates 

Dalton,   Ga Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 

Dawson,  Ga Albany,  Ga.,  rates 

Double  Run,  Ga Cordele,  Ga.,  rates 

Douglas,   Ga Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  Brunswick, 

Ga.,  combination  as  maxima 

Dublin,   Ga Macon,  Ga.,  rates 

Durand,  Ga LaGrange,  Ga.,  rates 

East  Birmingham,  Ala Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

Eastman,  Ga I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  400  miles  subject 

to  Macon,  Ga.,  rates  as  minima,  with  At- 
lanta rates  and   lowest  combination   as 


East  Point,  Ga Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 

Elberton,  Ga Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 

Empire,  Ga I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  400  miles,  sub- 
ject to  Macon,  Ga.,  rates  as  minima,  with 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates  and  lowest  combina- 
tion as  maxima 

Fort  Davis,  Ala Hurtsboro^  Ala.,  rates 

Fort  Gaines,  Ga Columbia,  Ala.,  rates;  also  same  as  to  in- 
termediate points  on  Central  of  Georgia 
Ry.  between  Cuthbert  and  Fort  Gaines» 
Ga. 
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TABLE  2— Continued 


Faosc 

Baltimore,  Md., 

To 

Fort  Valley,  Ga. Paechal»  Ofu,  rates 

Gad84i«fi»   Ala . . , Birmingham,  Ala.,  rate* 

QalnMnlle,    Ha . . . , .  Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 

Gate  City,  Ala , » .  Birmingliaiii,  Ala.,  fmt«a 

Graaielli,  Ala. , . , .Birmingham,  AU.,  ratea 

Griffin,  Oa Atlanta,  Ga.,  raliia 

Grov«aiA,    Qa. . .  T.  C*  C*  two-Hue  scale  applied  to 

tife  mileage  of  270  mi  lea   (aHiial|f 

p1oj«d   in   prorating  from    Baltiiiiw^ 

JadcsonYille),  plus  a  a  4  F.  mctmaX  i 

ftg9  th«nee,  observing  ratea  to  TUtoii 

Cordele,  Ga.,  as  minima  and  low«ai  i 

hi  nation  as  maxima 

Giimee*    Ala. . .  Blocton,  Ala.,  rates  ^M 

Hargrove,    Ala  Blocton*  Ata.,  ratc«  ^1 

Harris,  Qa.  Same  a«  to  tnt«*rme<iiste  points  on  OMrfn 

Georgia  Hy*  between  Coluailitia  ani  I 
mondfl,  Oa.,  i.  e.,  add  folldvlBg  dMN 
tials  to  rates  to  Colnmbuii,  Oa.: 
ni0f>76555it 

HawkinsiiHc,  Oa. Macon.  Ga.,  rates 

Helena,  Ala Birmingham^  Ala.,  ratea 

Henry   Ellen,   Ala. Birmingham,  Ala.,  ratea 

Hillman,    Ala Birmingham,  Ala.,  ratea 

Irondale,    Ala Birmingham,  Ala.,  ratea 

Jacksonville,  Ala Anniston,  Ala.,  ratea 

Jenifer,    Ala , Anniston,  Ala^,  ratea 

Junction  City,  Oa Set  Pasohal,  Ga, 

Lawrenc^ville,   Ga Atlanta,  Ga.,  ratea 

Lindale,  Ga Rome,  Ga.,  rates 

Ludowidt    Ga Jetup,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to 

maxima 

Madison,  Ga Atlanta*  Ga*,  rates 

Marietta,  Oa Carterarille,  Oa.,  ratea 

McHae,    Ga .Same  baais  to  Helejia,  Qa* 

Milldale,  Fla JaeksoBville,  Fla.,  ratea 

Mille^lgeville,   Ga .Macon,  Ga.,  rates 

Monti*fuma,    Oa Albany,  Ga,,  ratea 

Moultrie,  Ga, Albany,  Oa.,  rates 

Munford,  Ala. . .  Anniston,  Ala.,  rates 

New  Decatur,  Ala* ...... .Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  all-rail  m|«« 


ubiMHi 
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TABLE  2— Continued 


Basis 


Fbom 

Baltiiiobe,  Md., 

To 

North  Birmingham,  Ala Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

Oglethorpe,  Oa Albany,  Qa.,  rates 

Osierfleld,  Ga Fitzgerald,  Qa.,  rates  subject  to  Brunswick, 

Ga.,  combination  as  maxima,  except  Class 
B,  made  same  as  to  Smiths,  Ga.  (next 
station  beyond) 

Ptirrish,  Ala.' Ck>lumbus,  Miss.,   rates  subject  to  Jasper, 

Ala.,  rates  as  maxima 

Pelham,  Ga Albany,  Ga.,  rates 

Pell  City,  Ala Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

Piedmont,   Ala Anniston,  Ala.,  rates 

Pitts,  Ga Albany,  Ga.,  rates 

Port  Royal,  8.  C Savannah,  Ga.,  rates 

Pratt  City,  Ala Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

Richland,  Ga Albany,  Ga.,  rates 

Roanoke,   Ala Talladega,  Ala.,  rates 

Roehelle,  Ga Cordele,  Ga.,  rates 

Round  Mountain,  Ala Attalla-Gadsd^,  Ala.,  rates 

Ruffner,  Ala Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

Seymour,  Ala Blocton,  Ala.,  rates 

Sofkee,  Ga Cordele,  Ga.,  rates 

Sparksy  Ga I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  applied  to  constmo- 

tive  water  mileage  of  270  miles  (actually 
employed  in  prorating  from  Baltimore  to 
Jacksonville),  plus  G.  S.  ft  F.  actual  mile- 
age thence,  observing  rates  to  Tifton  and 
Cordele,  Ga.,  as  minima  and  lowest  com* 
bination  as  maxima 

Standing  Rock,  Ala Talladega,  Ala.,  rates 

Talbotton,  Ga Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 

Thomas,  Ala Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

Trussville,  Ala Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

Tuscombia,  Ala.* Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  all-rail  raiea 

Union  City,  Ga Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 

Union  Spring,  Ala Troy,  Ala.,  rates 

Vaughn,  Ga Senoia,  Ga.,  rates 

Vienna,  Ga Albany,  Ga.,  rates 

Warm  Springs,  Ga See  Bullochville,  Ga. 

Washington,  Ga Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 

Wellington,  Ala Anniston,  Ala.,  rates 

>  Watsr*and-rall  rates  also  apply  aU  rail. 
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TABLE  2— Concluded 


From 
Baltiicobe,  Md., 

To 


Bjkmii 


W«t  Point,  Ga.- 
WiUacoocbee,  Ga. 

Winder*  G« . 
\Voodbiiry»    Ga    , 
WcHxilavvu,  Ala* «  . 
Woodward,    Ala.. 
Worth,  Ga.. 


.Upelika,  Ala,,  rat4?« 

.Albany,  Ga.,  ratea  subject  to  eombiaatioa 
aaiD&zima 

^Atlanta^  Ga.,  ratea 

,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 

.Birmingham,  Ala.,  ratea 

•  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rat«a 

.1.  C.  C,  two-line  scale  applied  to  eooatrtie- 
live  wat«r  mika^^e  of  270  milea  (actually 
employed  in  prorating  from  Baltimore  to 
Jacksonville),  plua  G.  8.  k  F.  fteiual 
mileage  thence,  observing  rates  to  TSftoa 
and  Cordele,  Ga.,  as  minima  and  lowvsi 
combination  aa  maxima 


TABLE  3 
Basis  fob  Bates  to  Southern  Railway  Local  Stationb  fbom 

Baltimore,  Md. 


To  Stations  Between 


Basis 


Same  as  to  Home  and  Atlanta 
Same  as  to  Rockmart  and  Ara^oa 


STATIONS    B£TW££^    CHATTANOOGA^   TEX'S.,    AXD    ATLANTA,   OA. 

Chattanooga  and  Dalton,  not  inclu*    Same  aa  to  Datton 

•ive 
Dftlton  and  Rome,  not  inrUisive 
Rome  and  Oakdale,   including  Oak* 

dale,    but    not    including    Rome, 

Lindale,   Silver   Cret»k^   Chambers, 

Aragon,  Rockmart,  Dallas,  Hiram» 

or  Powder  Spring* 
Chattahoochee  and  Peyton,  inelusive    Atlanta  rat^ 

STATIONB   BETWEEN   ATUkNTA   AND   BKtrKSVtCK,  OA, 

Atlanta  and  Macon,  not  inclusiya  Same  as  to  Atlanta 

Maeon  and  Hazelhurst,  not  inclusive.    Via  South  Atlantie  Porta,  L  C  Gl 
and    not    Including    Hawkinsville,        two-line  scale,  vlth  revised  rmlan 


Empire,     Eastman,     Helena,     nor 
McRae 


to  Hawkinsvilla  and  Maeon  aa 
minima  where  such  rates  mr% 
higher  than  two- line  scale,  lubje^ 
to  Atlanta  rat»  and  Brumrwkic 
combination  as  mudma.  Via  Vir- 
ginia Porta,  aaina  aa  ratca  Tla 
South  Atlantic  Porta 


wsm 
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TABLE  3— Continued 


To  SUtions  Between 
Hazelhunt  and  Jasup,  not  inclusive 


Basis 
Via  South  Atlantic  Ports,  I.  C.  C. 
two-line  scale,  with  rates  to  Haw- 
Idnsville  and  Haoon  as  maxima 
where  such  rates  are  higher  than 
two-line  scale,  subject  to  Atlanta 
rates  and  Brunswick  combination 
as  maxima.  Via  Virginia  Ports, 
lowest  combination,  using  insured 
water-and-rail  rates  to  Brunswick, 
subject  to  Atlanta  rates  as 
maxima 
Via  South  AtlanUc  Ports,  I.  C.  C. 
two-line  scale  for  300  miles,  with 
Macon-Hawkinsville  rates  (where 
higher  than  two-line  scale)  as 
minima,  subject^  as  maxima,  to 
Jesup  rates,  also  combination  on 
Bnmswick,  using  all-water  basing 
rates  to  Brunswick  (66-cent 
scale).  Via  Virginia  Ports,  low- 
est combination,  using  insured 
rail-and-water  rates  to  Bruns- 
wick (87-cent  scale),  subject  to 
Jesup  rates  as  maxima 

STATIONS    ON    ATTALLA    BRANCH 

Rome  and  Attalla,  not  inclusive,  and  Same  as  to  stations  between  Rome 
not  including  Round  Mountain,  and  Anniston  and  same  as  to  Ala- 
Gadsden,  or  Alabama  City  bama  City,  Attalla,  and  Gadsden 

($1.12  scale) 

STATIONS  BETWEEN  BOME,  OA.,  AND  OXFOBD,  ALA. 

Rome  and  Oxford,  including  Oxford,    Same  as  to  Anniston 
but  not  including  Piedmont,  Rome, 
Zuni,  Jacksonville,  or  Anniston 

STATIONS  BrrWEEN   OXFOBD  AND  8ELMA,  ALA. 

Oxford  and  Childersburg,  not  indud-    Same  as  to  CJhildersburg 
ing     Oxford,     Jenifer,     Munford, 
Talladega,   Barclay,    or    Childers- 
burg 

Childersburg  and  Calera,  not  indu-  Same  as  to  Maplesville,  subject  to 
sive,  and  not  including  Columbiana       I.   C.  C.   scale  for  700  miles  as 


Jesup  and  Brunswick,  not  inclusive, 
and  not  including  Everett 


FBEIGHT  RATES— SOCTHKBN  TERRITORY 
TABIiB  3— CcvtiBoed 


iim»  And 


■at    indoiipg   Topb 
or  Tfttovnlk 
ftsd  Fort  TaD^,  m| 


M  to 


(tun  tcmky,  — fcjert  to  L  CL  a 
two-ttne    Male    §ot   iOD   fliD«t   ai 


and  WiUiaawoB,  noi  iai-    Same    m    to 
diialv€,  ABd  BiJi  indodiiig  Grtfia         fmte«y 
WilliAniBoti  Same    as    to    CohmlMn 

rate*) 
Williacwaii  and  Colixmbiiti,  iKsi  tada-    Same    ai    to 
txTB  raica) 

Dverooiirt  and  Atlanta,  not  loclusif%» 

and     not     ineludinf    Gainemlk* 

8uwaA^»  or  Armour 
Roffwell  Brancli 
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TABLE  3— Concluded 


To  Stations  Between 


Basis 


Elberton  Branch,  not  including  Bow-    Same  as  to  Atlanta 

ersrille  or  Elberton 
Athens  Branch,  not  including  Athens 

HE1CPHI8  DIVISION 

Chattanooga  and  Florence,  not  indu-    Same  as  to  Tuscumbia 
sive,  and  not  including  Stevenson, 
Chase,   Huntsville,   Decatur,   Tus- 
cumbia, or  Sheffield 

TABLE  4 

Basis  for  Rates  to  Central  of  Qeorgia  Railway  Stations 

FROM  Baltimore,  Md. 


To  stations  Between  Basis 


CHATTANOOGA  DIVISION 

RoMville  (proper)  Chattanooga  rates 

Rossville  to  Rome,  not  inclusive  Following  differentials  over  Chatta* 

nooga  rates: 

11    10   97655522 
Rome  ai^  Bremen,  not  inclusive,  and    Cedartown  rates 
not  including  Lindale  and  Silver 
Credc 
Bremen  and  CarroUton,  not  inclusive    Bremen  rates 

Carrollton  (proper)  Bremen   rates,   subject  to  I.   C.   C 

two-line   scale   for    600   miles   at 
maxima 
CarroHton  and  Newnan,  not  inclusive    Carrollton  rates 
Newnan  to  Senoia,  not  inclusive  Newnan  rates 

Senoia  to  Griffin,  not  inclusive  Senoia  rates 

ICACON   DIVISION 

Atlanta  and   Macon,  not   inclusive,    Atlanta  rates 
and  not  including  East  Point  or  ^ 

Griffin 

SAVANNAH  DIVISION 
BETWEEN    MACON   AND  SAVANNAH,  OA. 

Macon  and  Millen,  not  inclusive,  and  Atlanta  rates,  subject  to  I.  C.  €• 
not  including  Tennille,  Wadley,  or  two-line  scale  and  Savannah  com- 
Midville  bination  as  maxima,  except  that 

Macon  rates  are  to  be  observed  as 
minima  where  Savannah  oombliia- 
tion  does  not  make  less 


•S»vaiinah  combiiiatioii»  with  Ailsa| 
rates  or  I.  C,  C.  two-lin^  mc^lm  i 
maxima,  except  that  Atigtuta  imftri 
are  to  be  obseired  aa  wialv 
where  Savannah  combimllia  4a^ 
not  make  leaa 


BCTWEEH   rOBT  TA^LLKY   A.\D  COLritBUS,  OA, 

rolumbui  and  Paschal,  not  ineluRive    Opelika  rates,  with  t,  C  C  tw«-tlB 

ftcale    an    maxima    and    Coli 
ratea  as  miDitna 
Partcltal  and  Fort  Valley,  not  inelu-    Pasehal  ratea 
aive 

COtrifBtTS  Dnri8lO!C 

BETWzETi  coLuuara  a^d  amesicvs,  oa, 
Columbufl  and  Americufl,   not   inelii-     Following  dilTerentlala 

Americtia : 
11    10    9 

SOrTHWtfiTEBX  DKYISIOX 
UETWtZn    HOXTOOMCRT,    ALA..    A!?D    81IITHVD.U^    GA. 

^lontgomery  and  Union  Springs,  not  Following    differentialu    orer 

inclufive  Springs  rates: 

5S3$SffO(IO 

t*nion    Springs    and    Eufaula,    not  Union  Springs  ratea 

inclusive 

Kufniila  and  Dawson,  not  inclusive  Cuthbert  rates 

Dawson  and  Smltbville^  not  inclusive  Dawson  ratea 
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TABLE  4— Concluded 


To  Stations  Between 


Basis 


CX>LUMBUS  DIVISION 
BETWEEN  RAYMOND  AND  COLUMBUS,  GA. 

Raymond  and  Harris,  not  inclusive      Chipley,  Ga.,  rates 
Harris  and  Columbus,  not  inclusive.    Following  differentials  over  Colum- 
and  not  including  Durand  bus,  Ga.,  rates: 

11  10   97655522 

BETWEEN  COLUMBUS,  OA.,  AND  ANDALUSIA,  ALA. 

Girard  (proper),  Ala.  Columbus  rates 

Girard  and  Union  Springs,  not  in-    Hurtsboro  rates 

elusive 
Union  Springs  and  Troy,  not  inclu-    Troy  rates 

sive 
Troy  and  Andalusia,  not  inclusive         Following    differentials    over    Troy 

rates : 

7654444444 

SOUTH WESTEBN  DIVISION 
BETWEEN   MACON  AND  SMITHVILLE,  GA. 

Macon  and  Fort  Valley,  not  inclusive    Fort  Valley  rates 
Fort  Valley  and  Montezuma,  not  in-    Montezuma  rates 

elusive 
Montezuma  and  Americus,  not  inclu-    Americus  rates 

sive,  and  not  including  Oglethorpe 
Americus  and  Smithville,  not  includ-    Dawson  rates 

ing  Americus 

SOUTHWESTEBN  DIVISION 
BETWEEN  SMITHVILLE,  OA.,  AND  LOCKHABT,  ALA. 

Smithville  and  Albany,  not  inclusive    Albany  rates 
Albany  and  Arlington,  not  inclusive      Arlington  rates 
Arlington  and  Columbia,  not  inclu-    Columbia  rates 

sive 
Columbia  and  Dothan,  not  inclusive      Dothan  rates 

Dothan  and  Sampson,  not  inclusive      Following  differentials  over  Dothan 

rates: 

12  11  10  9  8  8  8  8  6  6  • 
subject  to  Dothan  combination  as 
nuixima 

Sampson  and  Florala,  not  inclusive      Florala  rates 
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^.    ^]kJaf\  Bates   from   Intebiob   Eastern    Points   to 

SOUTHEASTEBN   PoiNTS 

(a)  Via  AU^RaU 

The  general  basis  under  which  rates  from  Interior 
Eastern  Points  to  Southeastern  points  are  made  is  as 
follows : 

If  the  specifics  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Bail- 
road,  etc,  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  gateways,  are  the 
same  as  the  specifics  from  the  port,  then  the  all-rail  port 
rates  apply  from  these  points.  From  points  from  which 
the  specifics  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  gateways  are 
higher  than  the  specifics  from  the  ports,  the  through 
rates  are  as  much  higher  than  the  all-rail  rates  from  the^ 
ports  as  the  specifics  from  said  points  of  origin  to  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  gateways  are  higher  than  the  spe- 
cifics from  the  ports  to  said  gateways. 

Effective  January  1,  1916,  this  general  hasis  was 
amended  so  as  to  provide  that  rates  from  certain  north- 
em  New  York  points  to  points  on  and  north  of  the 
Memphis  division  of  the  Southern  Eailway,  including 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  Group,  shall  not  exceed  combi- 
nation of  all-rail  non-differential  rates  to  Ohio  Biver 
Crossings  and  Lexington  and  Winchester,  Ky.,  plus 
current  rates  thence. 

The  new  tariffs  publish : 

(a)  Table  1.    Specific  through  rates  made  on  the  gen* 

eral  basis. 

(b)  Table  2.    Bates  from  Albany,  Syracuse,  Roches- 

ter, Troy,  and  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Scranton  and 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  related  points  to  Ohio 
Biver  Crossings,  and  Lexington  and  Win- 
chester, Ky. 
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(c)  Table  3.    Bates  from  Ohio  River  Crossings,  etc, 

to  paints  on  and  north  of  the  Memphis  division 
of  the  Southern  Railway. 

(d)  A  note  authorizing  use  of  through  rates  made  by 

combining  rates  in  Tables  2  and  3,  where  same 
results  in  a  lower  charge  than  by  use  of  the 
figures  in  Table  1, 

As  illustrating  the  effect  of  the  Lexington,  Ky.,  com-' 
bination  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  the  following 
example  is  submitted: 

Danville,  Ky.,  is  a  junction  point  on  the  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway  and  Southern  Railway 
35  miles  south  of  Lexington,  Ky.  The  published  all-rail 
rates  from  Albany  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  Danville,  Ky., 
are  as  follows,  made  on  the  regular  basis : 

CUMftea...... 1       2       3       4       5       6 

lUtes    113    08    m    59    m    42      (6oatb«mClmfla.) 

The  combination  of  all-rail  rates  to  Danville  on  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  is  as  follows: 

From  Albany,  N*  Y. 

To  LezingtOB,  K7...63        64.0    42       29.4    25.2    21       (Official   CUm.) 

Beyond 32       28       24       21        18       16      ( Soutlieni   C1m«.  J 

Total      95       $2.6    §6        50.4    43.2    34 

From  SyracuAe,  N.  Y. 

To  Lexin^on,  Ky.     55,2     47.8    36.8    25.8     22.1     18.4   (Official   Claaa.) 

Beyond 32   28   24   21   18   15   (Southern  Claaa.) 

Total  ..17.2  76.8  60.8  46 J  40.1  83.4 

Hence,  under  the  present  tariff  mles,  the  combination 
on  Lexington,  Ky.,  fixes  the  total  charge  from  Albany 
and  Syraense,  N.  Y.,  to  Danville,  Ky. 


4 
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(b)  Via  Rail,  Water,  and  Rail 
Bates  via  rail,  water,  and  rail  from  Interior  Eastern 
Points  are,  as  a  rule,  made  the  following  differentials 
less  than  all-rail  rates: 

Glasses  1      2      S      4      6      6      A     B     C     D 

Differentials   4      3      2      2      1       1       1       1       1       1 

Exception. — To  territory  adjacent  to  South  Atlan- 
tic Ports,  where  the  rates  from  Eastern  Port 
Cities  via  water  and  rail  through  South  Atlantic  Ports 
are  lower  than  water-and-rail  rates  via  Norfolk,  and 
consequently  where  all-rail  rates  are  not  in  all  cases 
made  established  differentials  over  water-and-rail  rates 
via  the  South  Atlantic  ?orts,  the  rates  from  the  Interior 
East  via  rail,  water,  and  rail  through  South  Atlantic 
Ports  are  constructed  with  the  same  relation  to  the 
water-and-rail  rates  from  the  (Eastern)  Ports  as  fixed 
under  the  basis  applicable  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  that  is,  where 
the  specifics  from  Interior  Eastern  points  to  Virginia 
and  Maryland  gateways  are  the  same  as  the  specifics 
from  the  Eastern  Port  Cities,  the  rail-water-and-rail 
rates  are  made  the  following  differentials  over  the 
water-and-rail  rates  from  Eastern  Port  Cities,  viz : 

Classes  1      2      3      4      5      6      A     B     C     D 

Differentials   8      7      7      6      5      4      4      4      4      4 

From  Interior  Eastern  points  from  which  the  specifics 
to  Virginia  and  Maryland  gateways  are  higher  than  the 
specifics  from  the  Eastern  Port  Cities,  the  differentials 
over  the  water-and-rail  rates  from  the  Eastern  Port 
Cities  are  increased  to  the  extent  that  the  specifics 
to  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  gateways  are  higher  than 
the  specifics  from  the  Eastern  Port  Cities  to  said 
gateways. 
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Seaboard  Zone  the  rates  from  Virginia  Cities  are  made 
varying  differentials  nnder  the  water-and-rail  rates  from 
Baltimore,  Md. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  present  adjustment 
to  Southeastern  common  and  basing  points. 

Baltimore  water-and-rail  rates,  subject  to  lowest  com- 
bination as  maxima,  are  applied  from  Virginia  Cities  to 
the  following  points : 

Claxton,  Ga.  Thalmann,  Ga. 

ColUna,  Ga.  Vidalia,  Ga. 

Cuyler,  Ga.  Wareaw,  Ga. 

Hagan,  Ga.  WaycroM,  Ga. 

Hortense,  Ga.  Ways,  Ga. 

Jesup,  Ga.  Willacoochee,  Ga. 

Grovania,  Ga.  Worth,  Ga. 
Register,  Ga. 

Baltimore  water-and-rail  rates,  subject  to  South 
Atlantic  Ports  combination  as  maxima,  are  applied  to  the 
following  points : 

Burroughs,  Ga.  Rocky  Ford,  Ga. 

Everett  (Glynn  County),  Ga.  Stateflboro,  Ga. 

Baltimore  water-and-rail  rates  are  applied  to  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

Albany,  Ga.  Fort  Davis,  Ala. 

Boston,  Ga.  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 

Cordele,  Ga.  Uawkinsville,  Giu 

Culloden,  Ga.  Hazlehurst,  Ga. 

Cuthbert,  Ga.  Helena,  Ga. 

Dawson,  Ga.  Hurtsboro,  Ala. 

Dothan,  Ala.  LaGrange,  Ga. 

Douglas,  Ga.  Lockhart,  Ala. 

Dublin,  Ga.  McRae,  Ga. 

'  Etfstman,  Ga.  Millen,  Ga. 

Empire,  Ga.  Montezuma,  Ga. 

Fitzgerald,  Ga.  Moultrie,  Ga. 

Florala,  Ala.  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 
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PfiU,  Ga. 

Qolttnao^  Gm. 
Hiehland,  Gft, 
River  J  auction,  FTa. 
[UMUiokey  i^la. 
Boehelle,  Ga. 
8«iBptoa,GA. 
SMdcrwilk.  Gtt. 
8«som,  Ott. 
Sofke^Gft. 
SlillBore,  Qm, 


Ga. 

W«]c7.  G«. 
Yate«rnUe,  Gm. 


Ta  iltijrii^to,  Ga.:    The  rates  are  lower  than  tlie  n 
from  Baltimore,  Md.,  water  and  rail : 


and  are  made  with  relation  to  the  rates  from  Baltiil 
to  Angusta,  also  with  relation  to  the  rates  from  ' 
ginia  Cities  to  Atlanta,  observing  the  rates  from 
ginia  Cities  to  Columbia,  S.  C,  as  maxima. 

To  Atlanta,  Go.:    The  rates  are  lower  than  the  I 
from  Baltimore,  Md.,  water  and  rail:  ^M 


2 
6 


5 
4 


A 
4 


B 

4 


C 


Class  1  is  arbitrarily  fixed.    Classes  2,  3,  4,  5,  m 
bear  the  same  relation  to  Class  1  as  prevails  in  t 
from  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Atli 
Ga.     Other  classes  are  aligned  with  the  rates  to 
mingham,  Ala.  fl 

The  rates  to  the  follo^Hng  points  are  the  saitienl 
rates  to  Atlanta,  Ga. : 


Athefifi,  Ga. 
Chattatioogii,  TeDik 
Covington^  Qtu 


DaltoD,  Giu 
Rone,  Oft. 
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To  Columbus,  Ga.:  The  rates  are  made  the  following 
differentials  under  the  rates  from  Baltimore,  water  and 
rail: 

CUsm 1      2      8      4      5      6      A     B     C     D 

Differentials   6      4      4      3      3      2      3^3      S      3 

The  rates  to  the  following  points  are  now  the  same 
as  to  Colnmbnsy  Ga.: 

GrUBn,  0*.  Woodbury,  Ghu 

Warm  Springs  (BuIloehTille),  Ga. 

To  Birmingham,  Blocton,  Decatur,  Florence,  Hunts- 
vUle,  and  Sheffield,  Ala.:  The  rates  are  made  the  follow- 
ing differentials  under  Baltimore,  Md.,  water  and  rail: 

Glasses  1      2      3      4      6      6      A     B     C     D 

Differentials   6      4      4      4      3      8      8      4      3      8 

This  is  in  order  to  bring  about  a  more  consistent  rela- 
tion with  rates  to  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  rates  to  the  following  points  are  the  same  as  to 
Birmingham,  Ala. : 

Alabama  Gitj,  Ala.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Anniston,  Ala.  Pell  City,  Ala. 

Attalla,  Ala.  Piedmont,  Ala. 

Bremen,  Ga.  Round  Mountain,  Ala. 

Gadsden,  Ala.  Selma,  Ala. 

Jadcsonville,  Ala.  Talladega,  Ala. 
Leeds,  Ala. 

To  Akron,  Holt,  Tuscaloosa,  and  York,  Ala.:  The 
rates  are  made  following  differentials  higher  than  rates 
to  Selma,  Ala. : 

Classes  1      8      8      4      5      6      A     B     C     D 

Differentials  20    18    16    13    11     10    10    10     9      9 
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Pork  and  Beans;  Soups  (including  Broths  and 
Chowders) ;  Milk  or  Cream,  condensed  or  evaporated, 
liquid;  Meats,  canned  (except  as  specificalljr  pub* 
lished  in  individual  items  in  rate  tables) ;  Meats, 
combined  with  Vegetables,  canned;  Mince  Meat; 
Macaroni,  Spaghetti,  or  Vermicelli,  prepared,  with 
or  without  cheese,  meat,  or  vegetables ;  Tomato  Pulp ; 
in  packages  as  provided  for  straight  carload  ship- 
ments in  Southern  Classification,  straight  or  mixed 
carloads,  minimum  weight  36,000  pounds. 
Same,  L.  0.  L.  in  packages  as  provided  for  less-than- 
carload  shipments  in  Southern  Classification* 

Group  C.  Canned  Goods,  viz:  Pickles;  Vinegar;  Sauerkraut; 
Mustard  (prepared);  Table  Sauces;  Horse  Radish 
(prepared) ;  Olives;  in  packages  as  provided  for 
straight  carload  shipments  in  Southern  Classification, 
straight  or  mixed  carloads,  minimum  weight  36,000 
pounds. 

Group  D.  Soap,  Soap  Powders,  Washing  Powders,  or  Scouring 
Compounds,  when  actual  value  does  not  exceed  12 
cents  per  pound,  this  actual  maximum  value  to  be 
stated  by  shipper  in  writing  in  shipping  order;  in 
bulk  in  barrels  or  boxes,  or  in  inner  containers  other 
than  glass  or  earthenware,  or  in  wrappers  in  barrels 
or  boxes,  less  carload. 

Same,  in  straight  or  mixed  carload,  minimum  weight 
30,000  pounds. 

Bates  on  the  above  commodities  are  published  to  prae- 
tically  all  common  and  local  points  in  Southern  Territory 
from  the  East  (Table  6).  Commodities  other  than  those 
named  are  published  to  the  more  important  points  in 
Southeastern  Territory  and,  as  showing  the  measure  of 
the  rates  under  the  readjustment,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is 
selected  as  a  representative  point  and  the  rates  thereto, 
effective  January  1, 1916,  are  shown  from  Baltimore,  Md. 
(water-and-rail),  on  a  few  important  commodities  (page 
50). 


From  Baltimore,  Md,  (water-and-rail),  to  Atlanta,  Ga-: 


*  Rates  In  Cvfltj 
per  100  Poimdi 

AgriculturmI  Cultivftting  Implements X.  L,  40 

Asphalt    CUM 

Food   PrepftratioiiB,   cereal , , . , C.  I^  St 

FniiU  and   Vegetahles. , CL.  38 

Glass  Bottles  and  Fruit  Jan C.  L.  M 

Iron,  sp^ial ^ . » ,C.  L.  S4 

Molasoea    - C.U  3S 

Salt • Ctw  23 


St&rdi 


.aL. 


7.    Commodity  Basis  fbom  Other  Points 


% 


Rates  from  New  York,  N.  T.,  and  PHladelphia,  Pa-, 
are  made  the  following  class  differentials  over  the  rates 


1  OoTem^d  bj  the  Soutbem  Claaslflcatloo. 
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from  Baltimore,  Md.,  according  to  the  class  to  which 
the  commodity  belongs : 

CUmm  1      2      3      4      5      6      A*B     C     D 

DifferentUU   7      6      5      6      4      3      2      3      3      3 

Bates  from  Boston,  Mass.,  Providence,  B.  I.,  etc.,  are 
made  the  following  class  differentials  over  the  rates 
from  New  York,  N.  Y. : 

Classes  1      2      3      4      5      6      A     B     C     D 

Differaitials   6      4      4      3      3      2      2      2      2      2 


prermikd  for 

from:  dl  Ohw  Siver  Cnmmgi  t»  SmtAemtiam  Tern- 
torj,  cnept  Aal  firaot  ChaAmmli  to 
territoiT  (^ee  Map  15,  Atlas  of  rn|fe  JTq^),  Oe  fot 
luring  differentials  orer  ttie  rates  firam  LonsivQle,  Kt, 


t 


A     B 
4      S 


C 

i 


D 

S 


subject  te  iiitk9ei&  of  LonisviDe  rates  as 

No  dange  kas  been  made  in  tliis 
result  of  tlie  reviaion  of  rates  effectire  Jamtarj  1,  1916^ 
exeept  that  from  dndjniatif  Ohio^  to  Hmttsvilley  Ala., 
and  to  certain  pointa  assoristed  witli  BaBtarills  that 
were  formerly  mads  As  saaw  as  from  lamSmwiBm,  Kj^ 


1 

J 
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rates  are  now  published  Montgomery  sub-territory  dif- 
ferentials higher  than  from  Louisville,  Ky. 

(b)  Class  Rales  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Oroup 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  adjustment  of  class 
rates  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Group  as  compared  with 
the  rates  from  Ohio  River  Crossings,  viz,  the  following 
differentials  over  the  Ohio  River  Crossings: 

Claases 1      2      3      4      5       6      A     B     C      D 

Differentials   23     19     17     12    10      8      7      8      7      0 

(c)  Class  Rates  from  Memphis,  Tenn. 

No  change  has*  been  made  in  the  differential  basis, 
Memphis  under  Louisville  (hitherto  4  cents  per  100 
pounds  on  all  classes),  except  as  follows: 

1.  To  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Group,  rates  on  the 
numbered  classes  were  made  the  following  differentials 
under  the  rates  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  viz: 

Classes  1      2      3       4      5      6 

Differentials    10     10    10      8      7      6 

or  the  same  as  the  differentials,  Cincinnati  over  Louis- 
ville to  Birmingham.  The  differential  of  4  cents  under 
Louisville  on  Classes  A,  B,  C,  and  D  was  continued. 

2.  To  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  Group,  the  differen- 
tials on  Classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  A  were  cancelled, 
and  rates  were  published  the  same  as  from  Louisville. 
The  differential  of  4  cents  under  Louisville  was  con- 
tinued on  Classes  B,  C,  and  D. 

3.  To  Decatur,  New  Decatur,  Florence,  Huntsville, 
Sheffield,  Tuscumbia,  and  points  taking  the  same  rates, 
revised  rates  were  published,  effective  January  1,  1916, 
in  advance  of  changes  in  the  rates  from  Ohio  Biver 
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Crossings  and  St  horns*  Bates  from  the  latter  poiitf 
win  probably  not  be  dmpmed  of  unti]  the  latersfak 
Comm^ree  CommiaikMi  dydl  have  passed  apon  the  ear- 
rien'  Fooith  SeeliiHi  appfieatioiis  earerin^  the  £» 
tackr-TemieMee  Territorr  north  of  the  Temienee 
jcnrer* 

f i;  CIsM  Boies  friHa  NaskvOU,  Tenm. 

EffeetiTe  January  1^  1916,  the  differ^itial  adljnataieat 
from  Nashville,  Tenn^  under  Louisville,  Ky^  to  Soatt- 
eagtem  points  was  almost  wholly  changed.  It  is  not 
practicable  to  define  in  detail  the  varying  differential 
bases  eiii|ili7€d  to  interior  conunon  and  local  points 
in  the  Soatheast  In  the  main,  the  rates  have  been  made 
the  following  differentials  less  than  the  rates  fran 
Louisville,  Ky.: 

1.  To  Atlanta,  6a^  and  to  points  in  Sottthesstem  Tertiuay 
north  of  the  main  Une  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Bsilwmy«  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  to  Colnmbna,  Ga,  (indxtding  Colurabua),  aod 
east  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  ApsIaehieQla 
riTers  from  Columbus,  Ga.,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  not  ineludinf 
Fort  Oainea,  Ga.,  South  Atlantic  Ports^  or  points  based  on 
ports: 


Cltiiiini  . . 

1       t 

3 

4 

5 

i 

A 

B 

c 

D 

Differeoti&U 

2T     23 

20 

17 

14 

11 

5 

S 

T 

T 

2.  To  Birmingham  and  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  points  tn 
Southeastern  Territory,  on,  south,  and  west  of  the  main  line  of 
the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway,  Binatngham,  Ala,  to  Colmnbua^ 
Ga.  (not  including  Columbus),  and  on  and  west  of  the  east  bank 
of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Apalachicola  rivera,  from  Columbus, 
Ga.,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  including  Fort  Gainea^  Oa.,  and 
River  Junction,  Fla. : 


I 


DIffOTcittiaU 


A     B     C     D 


22     21     It     15     U     10 
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3.  To  South  Atlantic  Ports,  viz.:  Beaufort,  Port  Royal,  and 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Savannah  and  Brunswick,  Qa.,  a/id  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  and  Qroup : 

Classes 1      2      3      4       5      6      A     B     C     D 

Differentials    15     13     11     10      8      6      5      6      6      6 

4.  To  points  contiguous  to  South  Atlantic  Ports  to  which 
rates  on  one  or  more  classes  from  Louisville,  Ey.,  are  made  on 
lowest  combination  and  lower  than  ''maximum  rates,"  the  rates 
from  Nashville  to  the  same  points  are  made  on  lowest  com- 
bination, but  not  higher  than  the  rates  to  the  Nashville  maximum 
rate  point,  i.  e.,  Atlanta  differentials  (27-cent  scale)  under 
Louisville  rates  to  the  maximum  rate  point. 

5.  To  Decatur,  New  Decatur,  Florence,  Huntsville,  Sheffield, 
and  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  specific  rates  were  published  effective 
January  1,  1916,  in  advance  of  corresponding  changes  from  the 
Ohio  River  and  St.  Louis.  These  rates  were  not  made  on 
differentials  under  the  rates  from  Ohio  River  Crossings  as  in 
the  case  of  rates  from  Nashville  to  Birmingham,  Atlanta,  or 
other  points  named  above. 

(e)  Class  Rates  from  Helena,  Ark. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  adjustment  from 
Helena,  Ark.,  which  is  continued  on  the  basis  of  one 
cent  (1)  per  100  pounds  higher  than  rates  from  Green- 
ville, Miss. 

(f)  Class  Rates  from  Greenville,  Miss. 

The  differential  adjustment  from  Greenville,  Miss., 
to  Southeastern  points  has  been  revised  to  be  as  follows : 

To  stations  on,  south,  and  east  of 
the  Southern  Railway  from  Hol- 
comb,  Ala.,  first  station  in  Ala- 
bama on  Birmingham-Columbus  I  Same  as  from  Memphis, 
Line,  through  Birmingham,  An-f  Tenn. 
niston,  Atlanta,  and  Gainesville 
to  tho  Georgia-South  Carolina 
Line. 
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To  aU 


Qortli  of  Ike  wbfm 
line  OQ  and  east  of  tbe 
XorUiem  Alabama  Baflwa^r  from 
Jaaqier  to  Sheffield,   Ala^   bolb 

To  all  loeal  gtationa  on  the  Loaia-' 
TiUe  &  Kashville  Railroad. 

To  all  juDctioQ  pointa  on  the  Ixmia-' 
YiDe  t  XaahviUe  Railroad  when 
relief  is  not  granted. 


Sanies 
La. 


trma  New  Orfaaai^ 


hemmt  eombinatioB 


Lowest  fofniwnafrioiii  viH 
ai>pljr  in  oonDoelion  iri& 
L.  &  N.  R.  R. 


i 


(g)  Class  Bates  from  Vickshurg  and  Notches,  Jftii^ 
amd  Baton  Bouge,  lAk 

The  adjustment  from  \ldcsbiirg  and  Natches,  Mm, 
to  Southeastern  points,  as  stated  in  the  treatiae,  r^nana 
unchanged  except  a^  fallows: 

To  Southern  Railway  stations  between  Marion  Jonetloii 
Mobile: 
Lowest  combination. 
To  LonisTille  t  Nashraie  Railroad  stations  between 

and  Mobile,  between  Georgiana  and  Graceville,  and  helpwa 
Flomaton  and  Sehna; 
Lowest  eombination^ 
To  all  loeal  points  on  the  Lonisville  ft  NaahviDe  Railroad : 

Lowest  combination. 
To  all  Southeastern  junction  points  on  the  Lonimlle  ft  NaahTilll 
Railroad  where  relief  is  not  granted : 
Lowest  combination  wiU  apply  in  connection  with  tbe  Looii* 
Tille  ft  KashTille  Railroad. 
To  all  points  in  Florida  east  of  River  Jnnction^  exeept  Jackaoa- 
ville*  Fla.,  Group: 
Same  as  from  ifemphis,  Tenn.,  subject  to  lowest  oombinatioik 
as  maxima. 

To  Jacksonville,  Fla„  and  Group :  

Same  as  from  Memphia. 
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Bates  from  Baton  Bouge  were  made  the  same  as  the 
rates  from  Vicksburg  and  Natchez,  Miss. 

(h)  Class  Rates  from  New  Orleans,  La. 

Partly  in  the  light  of  the  Commission's  decisions  in 
the  Chattanooga  Case,  18  L  C.  C.  440  and  in  the 
Atlanta  Case,  29  I.  C.  C.  476,  and  partly  in  view  of  the 
maximum  mileage  scale  fixed  by  the  Commission  and 
for  other  reasons  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  revise 
entirely  the  adjustment  of  rates  from  New  Orleans,  La. 
Hitherto  the  rates  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  were,  gen- 
erally speaking,  made  the  same  as  from  Memphis,  Tenn., 
except  that  the  rates  to  Anniston  Group,  AttaUa 
Group,  Bome  Group,  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  were  made 
the  same  as  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
the  rates  on  numbered  classes  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and 
Group,  and  Montgomery  and  Selma,  AUu,  were  made 
the  same  as  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Birmingham,  Ala. 

This  adjustment  was  changed,  effective  January  1, 
1916,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  not  practicable  to 
define  the  basis  from  New  Orleans  in  general  terms. 
Specific  rates  and  rate  bases  from  New  Orleans  have 
been  included  in  the  tables  following. 

(i)  Class  Rates  from  GtUfport,  Miss. 

Bates  from  Gulfport,  Miss.,  were  revised  on  the  basis 
previously  in  effect,  L  e.,  same  rates  as  from  New 
Orleans,  La.,  except  that  to  Andalusia,  Ala.,  Chipley 
and  Cottondale,  Fla.,  Florala,  Ala.,  Lakewood,  Fla., 
Lockhart,  Ala.,  Marianna,  Biver  Junction,  and  Paxton, 
Fla.,  Sampson,  Ala.,  and  local  stations  on  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Bailroad  contiguous  to  these  points  rates 


(t)  OmMB  Bmle§  from  Jadbo^  EUisvUU,  Haiiie^kmn* 
nj  Stmtom^  Miss,^  to  Samlhmstem  PoimU 

Oader  die  revimm  of  ntei  effective  Jaimarx  h  191^1, 
ren  pnhfishad  fniB  JiBcksoii«  Mijss^  to  Soiitli- 
points^  tiie  98me  «a  mtes  from  VieksbiirK,  Miv. 
Ykksbttig  rates  were  eJm  poUislied  from  lafisviBe, 
Hittifithttrg,  Lssrd,  mud  Krvton,  exeept  to  Deeetsr, 
WoweCy  HnnteTille  Oronp,  Cordova,  Holt,  Jmsper, 
TuscelooMy  AkroB,  York,  Mapleerville»  and 
pomta. 


U 
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In  following  the  plan  nsed  in  Chapter  II  in  portraying 
the  rates  applicable  to  the  southeast  from  eastern  points^ 
it  will  be  noted,  in  the  tables  which  follow,  that  the  same 
kind  of  information  has  been  shown  relative  to  rates  and 
bases  for  rates  applicable  from  the  west  to  points  in  the 
southeast. 

It  is  desirable  at  this  point  to  again  emphasize  the  fact 
that  information  that  is  given  in  this  supplement  was 
correct  at  the  time  that  the  supplement  was  prepared,  but 
from  the  conditions  surrounding  this  important  readjust- 
ment of  rates  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  number  of  changes 
of  varying  importance  will  be  found  necessary  from  tim# 
to  time. 
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TABLE  7. 

All-Bail  Bates  from  Louisvills,  Et.,  and  New  Orleans,  La., 

TO  Southeastern  Common  Points,  and  the  Basis 

UNDER  Which  Bates  Were  Constructed 


Basis 


FlK>M 

(a)  Louisville.  Kt. 

(b)  New  Oblbans,  La. 

To 

Akron,  Ala. (a)  Montgomery,  Ala.,  differentials  under 

rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to 
Meridian,  Miss.,  subject  to  Louis- 
ville to  Meridian,  Miss.,  rates  as 
maxima.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  rates 
made  same  as  from  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  to  Meridian,  Miss, 
(b)  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  rates  subject  to 
lowest  combination  as  maxima 

Albany,  G« (a)  Classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  A,  I.  C.  C. 

two-line  scale  for  600  miles;  other 
classes  fixed  figures 
(b)  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  600  miles, 
subject  to  Memphis  rates  as  maxima 

Andalusia,  Ala (a)  Classes  1,  2,  6,  and  D,  L.  &  N.  local 

basis;  Class  3  not  less  than  to 
Montgomery,  Ala.;  Class  4  not 
higher  than  to  Florala,  Ala. ;  Classes 
6,  A,  B,  and  C,  same  as  to  Troy,  Ala. 
(b)  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  local  basis,  subject  to 
Georgiana,  Ala.,  combination  as 
maxima,  which  combination  affects 
Classes  A  and  B 

Anniston,    Ala (a)  Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)  Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  Mobile, 
Ala.,  combination  as  maxima 

AthcnSy  Ga (a)   Following  differentials  over  Atlanta, 

Ga.,  rates: 

5332220222 
subject   to   Macon,    Ga.,    rates    as 
minima 
(b)  Same  as  rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

AtlantAyGa. (a)  Classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  same  as 

from  Baltimore,  Md.,  via  water  and 
rail;  A,  same  as  from  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  to  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Classes 
B,  C,  and  D,  fixed  figures 
(b)  Same  as  rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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TABLE  7— Continued 


Fbom 

(a)  LOUISYILLB,   Kt. 

(b)  Kbw  Oblbans,  La. 

To 


Basis 


Augusta,  Ga. (a) 

(b) 
Bainbridge,  6a. (a) 


Macon,  Ga.,  rates 

Same  as  rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Albany,  Ga.,  rates  on  all  classes,  ex- 
cept Classes  C  and  D,  which  are 
fixed  figures 

I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  600  miles, 
subject  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  rates  as 
maxima 

I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  660  miles, 
subject  to  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  rates 
and  Macon,  Ga.,  combination  as 
maxima 

Same  as  rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
subject  to  Macon,  Ga.,  combination 
as  maxima 

Montgomery  differentials  under  rates 
from  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  rates  from 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  made  same  as  from  Cincinnati^ 
Ohio,  to  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Same  as  rates  from  Louisville,  Ky. 

Montgomery  differentials  under  rates 
from  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cincinnati 
rates  made  on  lowest  combination, 
subject  to  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  rates  as 
maxima 

Lowest  combination  subject  to  L.  &  N. 
local  basis  as  maxima  and  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  rates  as  minima 

Montgomery  differentials  under  rates 
from  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cincinnati 
rates  made  on  lowest  combination, 
subject  to  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  rates  as 
maxima 

Birmingham,  Aku,  rates 

See  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Rates  on  all  classes  continued,  said 
rates  having  been  made  the  same  as 
the  rates  from  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Bamesville,   Ga.. 


Birmingham,  Ala.. 


(b) 
.(a) 

(b) 
.(a) 


Blocton,  Ala.. 


(b) 
.(a) 


(b) 


Blocton  Jet.,  Ala. (a) 


Branswidc,  Ga.. 


(b) 

.(a) 

(b) 
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TABLE  7— (Continued 


Fhou 

(a)  Louis vxuxt  Kt. 

(b)  N«w  OftLEAifflp  La. 

Ratw' 

i?i  CcKTB  m   100   FOCSCH 

ClaaMs 

lb 

I 

2      94S6AB^ 

Cklera,   AU.« 

(ft)        08 
(bJ       tt7 

82     71  00  52  4e  32  M  M 
m    71  60  49  40  28  M  9 

CftUAbftn,  Ftft. 


Ita  106     M  M  7S  61  47  46  | 
110  102     06  66  71  ST  42  46  1 


Carrollton,  Oft...,., (ft)  112  06  84  70  56  46  34  40  i 

(b)  112  06  84  70  66  46  34  40 

Cftdftrtown.  Ga. (ftl  107  92  81  68  56  46  32  36 

(b)  107  02  61  68  54  46  32  36  { 

CbftrleitOD,   8.   C U)  65  80  75  70  58  46  35  36  I 

(b)  01  76  71  66  54  42  31  34 


Cbftttftnoogft,   TeBD. 


05     M  47  40  33 
02     61  66  56  46 


Coliunbia,    Ala.. 
Colutnbut,  Oft.'. 


ISl  114  101  85  70  58  44 
128  112     09  83  60  56  42  46 
107     02     61  66  56  46  34  40  tl 
107     02    81  68  56  46  32  38  ti 


t  Governed  by  Southern  CUMlflcaUon. 

*  FUtea  from  Ctncfnnall,  Ohio,  and  Group  ar«  made  the  foUowtac 
tnifala  over  the  rai€a  from  Ix»uUvllla.  Ky..  rli ; 

10  10  10  I  7  I  4  t  f  3 

Rates  from  other  Ohio  River  Crocalnfa*  aatne  aa  from  LoulavtUew 
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TABLE  7— Continued 


Fbom 

(a)  LouisvnxE,  Kt. 

(b)  New  Oblbans,  La. 

To 


Babis 


Calera,   Ala. (a)  Southeastern  differentials  under  rates 

from  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  rates  from  St. 
Louis  made  not  higher  than  to  local 
stations  on  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  between 
Calera  and  Montgomery,  Ala.,  not 
higher  than  to  Anniston,  Ala.,  and 
not  less  than  to  Birmingham,  Ala. 
(b)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

Callahan^  Fla ( a )   Combination    on    Jacksonville,    Fla., 

subject  to  Tifton,  Ga.,  rates  plus 
5%,  as  maTJma 
(b)  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  650  miles, 
subject  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  com- 
bination, also  rates  from  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  as  maxima.  Classes  A  and 
B  not  higher  than  to  Everett,  Oa. 

CarroUton,  Oa (a)   Following  differentials  over  rates  to 

Cedartown,  Ga.: 
5432222222 
(b)  Same  as  rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cedartown,  Ga ( a )  Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)  Same  as -rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Charleston,  S.  C ( a )  Rates  on  all  classes  continued 

(b)  Rates  on  all  classes  continued,  said 
rates  having  been  made  same  as 
rates  from  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Chattanooga,  Tena. (a)  Classes  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  and  A  made  mile- 
age of  rates  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  i.  e., 
70.9%.  Class  4  was  made  same  as 
rates  in  effect  prior  to  January  15, 
1910.  Class  B  advanced  the  same 
extent  as  rate  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  waa 
advanced.  Classes  C  and  D  con- 
tinned 
(b)   Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 

Columbia,   Ala. (a)   Bainbridge,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)  Arlington,  Ga.,  rates 

Columbus,  Ga (a )   Macon,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)  Atlanto,  Ga.,  rates 


^  1 


,m4 


i 


A 


*       s 


'-^        "^ 
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TABLE  7— Continued 


Basis 


Fbom 

(a)  LouisviLLS,  Kt. 

(b)  Nbw  Oblbans,  La. 

To 

Dawson,  Ga. (a)  Classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  A,  L  a  C. 

two-line  scale  for  (KH)  miles;  Classes 
B,  C,  and  D,  fixed  figures 
(b)  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  500  miles, 
subject    to    rates    from    Memphis, 
Tenn.,  as  maxima 

Decatur,  Ala. (a)  Rates  on  all  classes  from  Ohio  Rirer 

Crossings  continued 
(b)  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  rates 
Dothan,  Ala. (a)  Classes  1,  2,  and  3,  same  as  to  Al- 
bany, Oa«    Other  classes  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.,  differentials  under  rates 
from  Cincinnati,   Ohio;    Cincinnati 
rates  made  same  as  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Thomasville,  6a. 
(b)  I.  C.  C.  scale  for  450  miles,  subject  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  rates  as  maxima 
Douglas,  Ga. (a)  Same  as  Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  in  accord- 
ance with  I.  C.  C.  Docket  5487 
(b)   Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  rates 

Dublin,   Ga. (a)  Classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  A,  I.  C.  C. 

scale  for  600  miles;   Classes  B,  C, 
and  D,  fixed  figures 
(b)  Same  as  rates  from  Memphis,  Tenn., 
except  Classes  C  and  D,  same  as  to 
Milledgeville,  Ga. 
Dupont,  Ga. (a)  Valdosta,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  Bruns- 
wick combination  as  maxinui 
(b)  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  550  miles, 
subject  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  rates  as 
maxima 
Ererett   (Glynn  Ca),  Ga (a)  Helena,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  Bruns- 
wick, Ga.,  combination  as  maxima 
(b)  Same  as  rates  from  Memphis,  Tenn., 
subject  to   Brunswick   combination 
as  maxima 

Fitzgsrald,  Ga. <  a )   Following  differentials  over  Albany, 

Ga.: 

14  12  11  7  6  3  2  1  1  1 
(b)  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  550  miles, 
subject    to    rates    from    Memphis, 
Tenn.,  as  maxima 


I 


I 


^  «  Ji  SI 


♦li 


9  •  T  f 
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TABLE  7— Continued 


Fbom 

(a)  LouisvnjJB,  Kt. 

(b)  Nbw  Obleans,  La. 

To 
FloTftlA,  Ala 


Basis 


(a)  L.  k  N.  R.  R.  local  basis,  subject  to 

Dothan,  Ala.,  rates  as  Tnaxima  and 
Montgomeiy,  Ala.,  rates  as  minima 
(b)  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  local  basis  for  actual 
distance 

Florence,  Ala (a)  Rates  on  all  classes  from  Ohio  River 

Crossings  continued 
(b)  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  rates 

Fort  Gaines,  Ga. (a)  Columbia,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  Same  as  to  C.  of  Ga.   Ry.  stations 
between  Cuthbert  and  Fort  Gaines, 
Ga.,    i.    e.,    following   differentials 
over  rates  to  Cuthbert,  Ga.: 
4444432411 

Fort  Valley,  Ga (a)  Americus-Montezuma     rates,      which 

are  same  as  to  Albany,  Ga. 
(b)  Macon,  Ga.,  rates 

Gadsden,  Ala (a)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  rates  subject  to 
Mobile  combination  as  maxima 

Griffin,  Gku (a)   Following  differentials  over  rates  to 

Atlanta,  Ga.: 

11   10  97655644 
(b)   Same  as  rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Hazlehurst,  Ga (a)  Lowest  combination,  subject  to  Hel- 
ena, Ga.,  rates  as  maxima 
(b)   lowest  combination,  subject  to  rates 
from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  as  maxima 

fliintsville,    Ala. (a)  Rates  on  ail  classes  from  Ohio  River 

Crossings,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  west 
continued.  Rates  from  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  group  were  made  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  differentials  higher 
than  the  rates  from  Louisville,  Ky. 
(b)  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  rates 

Jacksonville,  Fla (a)  Rates  on  all  classes  continued 

(Proper)     (b)   Same    as   to   upper    South    Atlantic 

Ports,  i.  e.,  Brunswick,  Charleston, 
Savannah,  etc. 
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TABLE  7— Continued 


Fbom 

(a)  Louisville,  Kt. 

(b)  New  Obleans,  La. 

To 


jMkaonville,  Fla. 

(When  for  stations  south 

thereof) 

LaGrange,  Ga. 


Basis 


Lee,  Fla. 

Live  Oak,  Fla.. 


Maoon,   Ga.. 


Hadison,  Fla.. 


Madison,  Ga.. 


MaplesWUe,  Ala.. 


(b)  Rates  on  all  classes  continued 
.(a)   Newnan,   Ga.,  rates  subject  to  Cin* 
cinnati,   Ohio,   to    Columbus,    Ga., 
rates  as  minima  with  I.  C.  C.  mile- 
age scale  as  maxima 
(b)  Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 
.(a)  Live  Oak,  Fla.,  rates 
(b)  Live  Oak,  Fla.,  rates 
.(a)  Combination    on    Jacksonville,    Fla., 
using    special     proportional     rates 
beyond  Jacksonville 
(b)  Numbered   classes  L   C.   C.   two-line 
scale  for  550  miles;  Classes  A,  B, 
and  C,  same  as  to  Callahan,  Fla.; 
Class  D,  fixed  figures 
.(a)  Classes  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  same  as 
to  Atlanta,  Ga.;   Classes  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,  2  cents  higher  than  rates  tc 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
(b)  Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 
.(a)  Combination    on    Jacksonville,    Fla., 
using  proportional  rates  from  Jack- 
sonville,   Fla.,    adjusted    so   as   to 
produce  rates  from  Ohio  River  in 
line  with  rates  to  South   Georgia 
points 
(b)  Numbered   classes   I.   C.   C.  two-line 
scale  for  650  miles;  Classes  A,  B, 
and  C,  same  as  to  Callahan,  Fla.; 
Class  D,  fixed  figures 
.fa)   Following  differentials  over  rates  to 
Atlanta,  Ga.: 

11   10  97655644 
(b)  Same  as  rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
.(a)   Following   differentials    higher    than 
rates  to  Selma,  Ala.: 

13  11  10  8  7  6  6  7  5  5 
except* that   rate  on  Class  S   was 
continued 
(b)  Calera,  Ala.,  rates 


2  m  «^«xr 
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TABLE  7— Continued 


Fbom 

(a)  LouxBYnxB,  Kt. 

(b)  Nkw  OiLEAiTS,  La. 

To" 
UUUgiviUe,  Oa 


Basis 


107%  of  Blacon  rates,  exeept  CiawM 
B,  C,  and  D,  2  cents  higher  than 
rates  to  Maoon,  Ga. 

Same  difference  over  Macon,  Ga., 
rates  as  rates  from  Ohio  River  to 
Milledgeville,  Ga.,  are  higher  than 
to  Blacon,  Ga. 

Thomasville,  Ga.,  rates,  except  Class 
1,  made  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for 
700  miles;  Class  2,  Savannah  com- 
bination 

I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  050  miles, 
subject  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  rates  as 


.(a) 


(b) 


imisn,   Qa. (a) 


(b) 


Montgomerj,  Ala. (a)  Rates  continued  except  Class  A  ad- 
vanced 2  cents  to.  be  on  a  mors 
consistent  basis;  Class  B  advanced 
2  cents  and  Classes  C  and  D, 
1  cent  to  correspond  with  similar 
advances  to  other  southeastern 
points 
(b)  Classes  1,  A,  B,  C,  and  D  continued. 
Other  classes  Mobile,  Ala.,  combiBa> 
tion,  using  revised  rates  to  Mobile 
as  factors 

Monticsllo,  Ga. (a)   Following  differentials  over  Madison, 

Ga.: 

13  12  11  10  8  7  7  5  3  3 
(b)  Madison,  Ga.,  rates 

Ncwnan,  Ga. (a)   Following  differentials  over  rates  to 

Atlanta,  Ga.: 

11   10  07655644 
(b)  AtlanU,  Ga.,  rates 

Opslika,  Ala. (s)  Montgomery,  Ala.,  differentials,  i.  e.: 

10  10  10  8  7  6  4  2  2  2 
under  rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
to  Opelika,  Ala.,  which  latter  are 
made  same  as  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to 
La  Grange,  Ga. 
(b)  Columbus,  Ga.,  rates 


/ 
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TABLE  7— Continued 


Fboic 

(a)    LOXTISVILLE,   Kt. 

Ratxs* 

iif 

CUSMS 

To 

1 

2 

3    4    5     6    A    B   C 

River  Junction,   Fla.* 

(Proper) 

(For  bevond*) 

(a)  126 

(b)  104 
(b)       72 

102 
86 
60 

79  74  09  58  44  46  34 
67  62  57  51  40  48  31 
57  53  44  35  27  30  23 

Savannab,  Qa.. 


Selma,  Ala.'. 


Sylacauga,  Ala.'. 


(a) 

05 

80 

75  70  58  46  35  38  89 

(b) 

01 

76 

71  66  54  42  31  34  29 

(a) 

08 

87 

78  62  50  41  30  36  87 

(b) 

89 

79 

61  48  41  36  24  30  8S 

(a) 

106 

85 

71  61  56  46  32  38  2fi 

(b) 

106 

85 

71  61  56  46  32  38  8f 

TallahaBsee,    Fla.. 


.(a)      147  127  113  03  78  64  49  52  3f 
(b)      116  100     89  74  62  51   42  43  34 


'Governed  by  Southern  Claulflcatlon. 

*  Rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Group  are  made  the  following  d 
entials  over  the  rates  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  vis: 

10  10  10  8  7  6  4  2  S  2 

Hates  from  other  Ohio  River  Crossings,  same  as  from  Louisville. 

•When  destined  to  points  In  Florida  east  of  the  Chattahoochee 
Apalachicola  rivers. 
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TABLE  7— Continued 


Fbom 

{%)    hOVlBYTLUt,   KT. 
(b)    New   OlLEAlfS,   ] 

To 
Eiver  Junction,  FUu 


Baiis 


.(«)  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  local  basU,  subject  to 
lowest  combiiuition  and  Bainbridge, 
Oa.,  rates  as  maTima 
(b)  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  local  basis,  subject  to 
rates  to  Mount  Pleasant,  Fla.  (on 
S.A.L.),  and  Albany,  Ga.,  as  maTima 

.(b)  Jacksonville,     Fla.      (for     beyond), 
rates 


(Proper) 


River  Junction,  Fla. 
(For  beyond*) 


Savannah,  Oa. (a)  Rates  on  all  classes  continued 

(b)  Rates  on  all  classes  continued,  said 
rates  having  been  made  same  as 
rates  from  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Selma,   Ala (a)  Montgomery,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  Classes  1,  A,  B,  C,  and  D  continued; 
other  classes  Mobile,  Ala.,  combina- 
tion, using  revised  rates  to  Mobile 
as  factors 

Sylaeauga,  Ala. (a)  Anniston,  Ala.,  rates  as  marima  and 

Calera,  Ala.,  rates  as  minima,  ex- 
cept where  the  old  rates  were  less 
than  to  Anniston  they  were  con- 
tinued 
(b)  Same  as  rates  from  Louisville,  Ky., 
subject  to  Anniston,  Ala.,  rates  and 
Mobile,  Ala.,  combination  as  max- 
ima 

Tallahassee,  Fla. (a)  Combination  on  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  us- 
ing proportional  rates  from  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  adjusted  so  as  to 
produce  rates  from  Ohio  River 
Crossings  in  line  with  rates  to 
South  Georgia  points 
(b)  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  450  miles, 
except  Classes  B  and  C,  same  as 
to  Callahan,  Fla. 

*When  destined  to  points  In  Florida  east  of  the  Chattahoochee  and 
Apalachicola  rivers. 
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TABLE  7— Continued 


Basis 


Fbom 

(a)  LouisvnxB,  Kt. 

(b)  New  OnLKAifS,  La. 

To 

TtmiUle^  Ga (a)  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  650  miles 

on  Classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6; 
Millen,  Oa.,  rates  on  Classes  A,  B, 
C,  and  D 
(b)  L  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  600  miles, 
subject  to  rates  fr(»n  Memphis, 
Tenn.y  as  maxima 

TbomMMwiW^  Ga. (a)  Following  differentials  over  rates  to 

Albany,   Ga.: 

14  12  11  7  6  3  2  1  1  1 
(b)   Albany,  Ga.,  rates 

nftoB,  Ga. (a)   Following  differentials  over  rates  to 

Albany,   Ga.: 

14  12  11  7  6  3  2  1  1  1 
(b)  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  600. miles, 
subject    to    rates    from    Memphis, 
Tenn.,  as  maxima 

Troj,   Ala (a)  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  500  miles, 

subject  as  maxima  to  rates  made 
by  deducting  Montgomery,  Ala., 
differentials  from  the  rates  from 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Thomasyille, 
Ga. 
(b)  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale,  subject  to  rates 
to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.,  combination  as  maxima 

TuaealoMa,  Ala. (a)  Classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  continued. 

Classes  A,  B,  C,  and  D  advanced 
same    extent    as    rates    to    Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  were  advanced 
(b)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

UaioD  Springs,  Ala. (a)  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  550  miles, 

subject   to   Dalton,    Ga.,    rates   as 


(b)  Columbus-Eufaula  rates,  subject  to 
I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  400  miles 
as  maxima 
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TABLE  7— Concluded 


Fbom 

(a)  LouisnixK,  Kt. 

(b)  New  Oblkahs,  La. 

To 


Ratbb^  III  Ceiits  pes  100  Foul 


CUmm 


1 


3    4    5    •     A   B  ( 


Valdoeta,   Q*. («) 

(b) 


145  126  118  92  76  01  4€  47  J 
128  112    09  83  69  66  42  4i  ; 


VidallA,  Gtau. 


.(a)      144  126  112  92  76  01  46  47 

(b)      131  114  101  86  70  67  4S  43 


WMhingUm,  Chu. ...... 

U) 

(b) 

118  102  90  76  62  61  37  44 
118  102  90  76  62  61  37  44 

Welborn,  FU. 

(») 

147  130  118106  90  71  63  66 

Woodstock,    Ala." 


.  (a)      108     94     79  64  65  42  33  42 
(b)       97     82    71  60  49  40  28  36 


York,    Ala.*. 


(•) 

lis  M  80  M  5S  M  M  48 

(b) 

89  79  61  48  41  S6  S4  W 

■Governed  by  Southern  ClaMlflcatlon. 

•  Rate*  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Group  are  made  the  following 
entlalfl  over  the  rates,  from  Loulflvllle.  Ky^  ris: 

10         10         1p87C4S|2 
Ratee  from  other  Ohio  RlTor  Crotsloffs,  same  as  from  LoulsTfl 


/ 
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TABLE  7— Concluded 


Basis 


Fbom 

(a)  Louisynj.E,  Kt. 

(b)  New  Orleans,  La. 

To 

ValdoBta,   Qa. T. (a)  Following  differentials  over  rates  to 

Albany,  Ga.: 

14  12  11  7  «  3  2  1  1  1 
(b)  I.  G.  C.  two-line  scale  for  600  miles, 
subject    to    rates    from    Memphis, 
Tenn.,  as  maxima 

Vidalia,  Ga. (a)  Douglas,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  com- 

bination  as  maxima 
(b)  I.  G.  G.  two-line  scale  for  600  miles 
subject    to    rates    from    Memphis, 
Tenn.,  as  maxima 

Washington,  Ga. (a)  Madison,  Ga.,  rates,  except  rates  on 

Glasses  G  and  D,  continued 
(b)  Same  as  rates  from  Gindnnati,  Ohio 

Welbom,   Fla. (a)  Gombination    on    Jacksonville,    Fla., 

using  proportional  rates  from  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  adjusted  so  as  to  pro- 
duce rates  from  Ohio  River  Gross- 
ings  in  line  with  rates  to  South 
Georgia  points 
(b)  Gombination  on  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Woodstock,  Ala. (a)  Montgomery,  Ala.,  differentials  under 

rates  from  Gincinnati,  Ohio;    Gin- 
dnnati rates  made  on  lowest  com- 
bination, subject  to  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
rates  as  maxima 
(b)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

York,  Ala. (a)  Montgomery,  Ala.,  differentials  under 

rates  from  Gincinnati,  Ohio,  to 
Meridian,  Miss.,  subject  to  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  rates 
as  maxima 
Gincinnati,  Ohio,  rates  made  same  as 
from  Gindnnati,  Ohio,  to  Meridian, 
Miss, 
(b)  Selma,  Ala.,  rates 
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TABLE  8 


BiBis    FOR    Constructing    Rates    to    Other    South 
Common  Points  Made  with  Relation  to  Rates 
Shown  in  Table  7 


Fboii 

(a)  Ohio  Riteb  CiiossiNoa 

(b)  New  Oeixans,  La. 

To 


1 

EASTWI 


Adel,    Ga. U) 

(b) 
Adri&n,    Ga (*) 

(b) 
AlAbAmft    City,    Ala ,.,(a) 

<b) 

Alip&hft,  Ga (a) 


I 


I 


Am^iieui,  Ga. 


I 


ib) 

.(a) 
(b) 


Apalacbee,    Ga. .  * , .\m} 


ib) 


Aragon,    Ga.. . . ( a ) 

(b) 

Ariton,  Ala. . {a  1 

(b} 


Arljngton,   Ga#. 


(b) 


Thomaavitle,    Ga,,    rat^a,    Btibjact    to 

loweet  combi nation  aa  «w*^iw!i 
Tifton,  Ga,,  ratei 
St iU more,  Ga.,  ratea 
Stillinort*^  Ga.,  rates 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 
Cbattanooga  rates,  subject  to  Mobile, 

Ala.,  combination  aa  maxima 
Following   differential    orver    Albanr, 

Oa.: 

U  12  U  7  6  a  2  1   1  I 

aubject    to    lowest    cotobination    M 

maxima 
L  C.  C.  twaline  acale  for  600  aitca 

with  Memphie  ratea  aa  majdma 
Albany,  Ga,,  rate« 
I.  C  C.  two-line  scale  for  500  miUtk 

with     Memphia,     TeBtL«     rmloa    aa 

maxima 
Following  differentiala  over  rmUm  to 

AthenH,  Ga,: 

13  12  II  10  8  7  7  5  a  3 
I.  C.  C.  twoline  eeale  for  000  aula* 

with    ratea  from   Cincinnati,  Otiia^ 

aet  maxima 
Atlanta,  Ga,,  ratea 
Atlanta,  Ga,,  ratea 
Ozark,  Ala,,  ratea 
I,  C.  a  two-line  scale  for  400 

subject    to    rates    from    M< 

Tenn.,  as  maxima 
Tbomaaville,  Ga.,  ratea,  except  Claw 

B,  made  3  centa  over  Thomasrlllr 
I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  550 

with  rates  from  Mempbt», 

maxima 
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TABLE  8— Continued 


Basis 


From 

(a)  Ohio  Riveb  Cbossixob 

(b)  New  Orlcaxs,  La. 

To 

Ashburn,  Qa. («)  ThoniABville,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)  Tifton,  Oa.,  rates 

AtUlla,   Ala (»)   Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  rates  subject  to 
Mobile,  Ala.,  combination  as  max- 
ima 

Barclays,  Ala. <a)  Atlanta,  Oa.,  rates 

(b)  Anniston,  Ala.,  rates 

Beaufort,  S.  C (a)  Charleston,  S.  C,  rates 

(b)  Charleston,  S.  C,  rates 

Bessemer,    Ala (a)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 
Bladen.  Ga. (a)  Valdosta,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  low- 
est combination  as  maxima 
(b)  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  050  miles 
but  not  higher  than  combination  or 
higher  than  rates  from  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Boston,   Ga (a)  Thomasville,    Ga.,    rates    subject    to 

lowest  combination  as  maxima 
(b)  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  600  miles, 
subject    to    rates    from    Memphis, 
Tenn.,  as  maxima 

Boyce,   Tenn (a)  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  rates 

(b)  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  rates 

Bojles,   Ala (a)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

Bremen,    Ga (a)  Same   as   to   Southern   Rj.    stations 

between  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  At- 
lanta, Ga. 
(b)  Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 

BuUochville,   Ga (a)   I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  550  miles, 

subject    to    Cordele,    Durand,    Ga., 
rates  as  maxima 
(b)  Same  as  rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Burroughs,  Ga (a)  Combination  on  Savannah,  Ga. 

(b)  Combination  on  Savannah,  Ga. 

Camilla,   Ga. (a)  Thomasville,   Ga.,  rates 

(b)  Albany,  Ga.,  rates 


t 
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TABLE  8~Continued 


J 


Fbom 
(a)  Ohio  Riveb  Cbossitvos 
tb)   New  Obleanb,  La. 
To 


CftftersTrilte,  G»...77. (a)  Atlanta,  Ga,»  rat€«  subject  to  Cbat- 

taoooga^     Teim.t     combioatloii     at 
maxima 
(b)  Atlanta,  Ga.^  rates 

Chattahoochee    River,    Fla .(a)   Following    difl'erentiala    higher    ihaa 

to  River  Junetion,  Fla.: 
5555443332 
(b)   Following  differentials  higher  than  to 
River  Junction,  Fla,: 
5555443332 

Childer&burg,    Ala, ,  . .  ♦  (a)   Sylacauga,  Ala.,  rates 

\b}   Sylacaugi,  Ala.,  ratea 

Columbiana,   Ala** ......( a )   Sylacauga,  Ala.,  ratea 

(b)  Childersburg,  Sylacauga,  Ala*»  rmlca 
subject  to  Mobile  combinatioa  aa 
maxima 

Cordele,   Ga, (a )   Albany,  Ga.,  ratea 

(b)  L  C.  C.  two- line  scale  for  600  nUw 
with  Memphis,  Tenn.,  rat«*  a» 
maxima 

Cordova,    Ala.. , (a)    Birminghain,  Ala,»  ratea 

fh)   Sheffield,  Ala.,  rates 

Covington,    Ga.. .,,..,.,, (a)   Following  dtflTerentials  orer  rmtm  ta 

Atlanta.  Ga,: 

11    10  9  7  e  5  6  6  €  4 
(b)   Same  an  rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohia 

Culloden,  Ga ...(a)    Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  rates 

(h)  Same  as  from  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  iiib> 
ject  to  lowest  combination  at 
maxima 

Cuthbert,    Ga ..(a)    Dawson,      Amerieus,      Albaaj,     Oa^ 

rates 
(b)   h  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  450  wMm, 
subject    to    rates    from     Meaipliis, 
Tenn.,  as  maxima 

OuylsTj  (>a.. (a)   Savannah  combination,  except  Claaws 

A  and  B,  made  not  higher  than  to 
Burroughs,  Jesup.  etc. 
(b)  Savannah  combination,  except  Cltma 
A  and  B,  made  not  higher  than  la 
Burroughs,  Jesup,  Ga..  ete. 


4 
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TABLE  8— Continued 


Basis 


Fbom 

(a)  Ohio  Riydi  Cbossings 

(b)  New  Obleahs,  La. 

To  

Da] ton,   Ga. (a)  Combination  on  ChatUDooga,  Tenn., 

subject  to  Atlanta,   Oa.,   rates   as 
maxima 
(b)  Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 

Demopolis,  Ala. (a)   Following  differentials  over  rates  to 

Selma,  Ala.: 

5443322211 
(b)     Selma,  Ala.,  rates 

Double  Run,  Ga (a)  Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)  Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  rates 

Durand,  Ga (a)   I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  550  miles.. 

subject   to   Cordele,   Ga.,    rates    as 
maxima 
(b)  Carrollton,  Ga.,  rates 

East  Birmingham,  Ala. (a)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

Eastman,    Ga. (a)  McRae,    Ga.,    rates,    except    rate   on 

Class  1,  continued.  Rate  on  Class 
1  based  on  old  rate  of  $1.03  to 
Macon,  Ga.,  plus  41  cents  thence 
(b)  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  650  miles, 
subject  to  rates  from  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  as  maxima 

East  Point,  Ga. (a)  Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)  AtlanU,  Ga.,  rates 

Elberton,  Ga (a)  Athens,  Ga,,  rates 

(b)  Same  as  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Empire,   Ga (a)  Classes   1   to  A  inclusive  continued. 

Classes  B,  C,  and  D  made  not 
higher  than  to  McRae,  Ga.  The 
rates  on  Classes  1  to  A  inclusive 
were  made  on  Macon,  Ga.,  combina- 
tion, using  to  Macon  the  rates  in 
effect  prior  to  January  1,  1916 
(b)  Classes  1,  4,  5,  6,  and  A  continued, 
the  same  having  been  made  on 
Macon,  Ga.,  combination,  using 
rates  to  Macon  in  effect  prior  to 
January  1,  1916;  Classes  2  and  8 
made  same  «s  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  . 
for  650  miles;  Classes  B,  C,  and  D 
made  same  as  from  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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TABLE  8— Continued 


Fbou 

(a)  Omo  EiTEB  Ctoosfinroa 

(b)  New  Oblkaks,  La. 
To 


-bi 

a) 

b) 

.la) 

(b» 


(b) 


HaleyyiUe,  AU 

.(•) 

<b) 

Hargrove,  AIh 

(i) 

lb) 

Harria,    Ga. 

-....,  Ittjt 

lb) 

HawkinnviUe,   Ga. 

.  i:  a ) 

<b) 

H^low,  Ga 

-* («) 

<b) 


.(a) 
(b) 

(b) 


Hurtaboro,  tlnioii  Springs,  AJik^ 
Union  Springa,  Ala.,  rat^a  ciib^ 

L  C,  C.  twoline  mmlm  farj 

as  maxima 
Athens,  Ga.,  raiea 
Same  rates  aa  from  Cine 
Birmingham,  Ala,,  rates 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  ralcia 
Birmtnghamf  Ala,,  rai 
Birmingham,  Ala,, 
Vienna.  Ga,,  rmtaa  a«il»J«ci  U  I 

Ga.,  combination  aa 
Tifton,  Ga,,  ratca  sabitct 

Ga*.  combination  aa 
Woodstock,     Blocton, 

rates 
L.  &  N,  R.  R.  local 

distance,    subject    to 

bination  as  maxima 
Jasper,   Ala.,   rates 
Florence,  Sheffield,  Ala,,  i 
Blocton,   Ala.,   rates 
L.  k  N.  R  R  local  basis.  a«ibj 

combination   as  mAJdma 

to  Birmingham,  Ala,,  aa 
Durand.  Ga.,  rates 
Oarrollton,  Ga.,  ratea 
AlbAQjT,  Ga.,  rates 
Same  as  rates  from  Mtmipltla, 
Live  Oak,  Fla„  rates  iubjaei  la 

Booville,  FUm  combtnallM  « 

I.  0.  C.  two^Ui^  Male  for  550 
subject    to    rates    from     Ma 
Tenn.,  as  maxima  and  rat 
Oak,  Fla.,  as  minima 
Birmingham.  Ala>,  rates 
Birmingham,  Ala*,  rates 
Fitzgerald,  TbomasTille,  GmJT 
I.  C.  C.  two-tine  scale  for 
subject    to    ratea    from 
Tettn*«  tt  maxima 


1 


J 
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TABLE  8— Continued 


Fbom 

(a)  Ohio  Riveb  Gbossings 

(b)  New  Oblbans,  La. 

To 


Henry  Ellen,  Ala.. 


Basis 


(a)  Sjlacauga,  Ala.,  rates  subject  to  rates 

to  Anniston,  Ala.,  48  maxima 

(b)  Sylacauga,  Ala.,  rates  subject  to  Bir- 

mingham, Ala.,  combination  as 
maxima 

(a)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

(a)  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

(a)  Following   differentials  over   Albany, 

subject  to  combination  as  maxima, 

viz.: 

14  12  11  7  6  3  2  1  1  1 
(b,   h»ame  as  rates  from  Memphis,  Tenn. 
ta)  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  550  miles, 

subject  to  Americus,  Oa.,  rates  as 

maxima 

(b)  Cdumbus,  Ga.,  subject  to  I.  C.  C.  two- 

line  scale  for  400  miles  as  maxima 

(a)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

(a)  Birmingham,  Ala,,  rates 

(b)  Sheffield,  Ala.,  rates 

(a)  Anniston,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  Anniston,  Ala.,  rates 

(a)  Valdoeta,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  low- 

est combination  as  maxima 

(b)  Same  as  rates  from  Memphis,  Tenn., 

subject  to  I.  G.  C.  scale  for  650 
miles,  also  lowest  combination  as 
maxima 

(a)  Albany,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)  I.    C.    C.    two-line    scale,    subject    to 

rates  to  Albany,  Ga.,  and  rates 
from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  as  maxima 

(a)  Athens,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)  Same  as  rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

(a)  Sylacauga,    Ala,,    rates    subject    to 

rates  to  Anniston,  Ala,,  as  maxima 

(b)  Sylacauga,    Ala,,    rates    subject    to 

Birming^iam,  Ala.,  combination  as 


Hillman,    Ala.. 

Holt,  Ala 

Hortense,    Ga. . 


Hurtsboro,  Ala.. 


Irondale,  Ala.. 
Jasper,  Ala. . . 
Jenifer,  Ala. . . 
Jesup,  Ga 


Kimbrough,   Ga. 


Lawrenceville,  Ga.. 
Leeds,  Ala 


Home,  GtL,  rAie» 
L.  A  N.  R.  R,  local 

DothAn,  AU.,  rates  «a 

Montgomery,  Ala>,  raUt  ••  ] 
h.  k  ^.  K  U.  local  baaia 

diBtance 
Valdoata,  Oa.,  nUm 

cut  combination  aa 
Sanne  at  rates  from 
Fitzgerald,  Thoma«Tilkv'Gft^ 
Helena,  Ga.,  ratct 
Atlanta,  Ga,,  rates  sobjert  U 

tanooga,  Ga.,  combtoation  a 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 

Combination     on    Savai 

Classes  A  and  B  mad«  not 

than  to  Burroughs,  Jesup,  € 

Cotnbination  on  Savannah,  Gl 

jeet  to  rates  from  Mampliiag 


I 


Moultrie,  Om..,. 


Munford,  Ala... ._ 
Korth  Birmingham, 


(ft)   Jklilleii,  Ga.,  rates 
<b)   L  C.  C.  two-lino  seals 

subject    to    ratas    from 

Tenn.*  as  maxilma 

(a)  Social  Circle.  Ga..  rates 

(b)  Social  Circle,  Oa.,  rates 

(a)  Amc^ricus,    Ga,,    rates    in 

with  L  C.  C.  Dodcet  i34S 

(b)  I.  C.  C.  two>Uo«  s^o 

subject    to    rat«s 
TeniL,    as    maxima 
I.  C.  a  Docket  4W5 

(a)  Valdosta,  Ga.,  rates  sobjcH  to 

combination  aa 

(b)  Tifton,  Ga.p  rates 

(a)  Anniston,  Ala.,  ratsa 

(b)  Annlfton,  Ala.,  rates 
(aC)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rataa 
(b)   BirmiQgham,  Ala.,  rates 
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TABLE  8— Continued 


Fbom 

(a)  Ohio  Rivkb  Cbossinos 

(b)  New  Orleans,  La. 

To 
Ocilla,  Ga 


Basis 


(a)  Valdoeta,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  lowest 

combination  as  maxima 

(b)  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  650  miles, 

subject  to  rates  from  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  as  maxima 
OfTerman,  Ga. (a)  Valdosta,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  low- 
est combination  as  maxima 
(b)  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  600  miles, 
subject  to  rates  from  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  Brunswick,  Ga.,  combi* 
nation  as  maxima 

Oglethorpe,   Ga ( a )  Montezuma,  Americus,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)  Montezuma,  Ga.,  rates  (or  L  G.  C. 
two- line  scale  for  500  miles)  with 
rates  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  as 
maxima 

Osierfleld,  Ga (a)  Douglas,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)  Douglas,  Ga.,  rates 

Ozark,  Ala (a)  Same  basis  as  to  Dothan,  Ala. 

(b)  L  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  450  miles, 
subject  to  rates  from  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  as  maxima 

Paschal,  Ga. (a)  Montezuma,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)  Macon,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  L  0.  CL 
two-line  scale  for  450  miles  at 
maxima 

Paxton,  Fla (a)   Florala,  Lockhart,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  L.  ft  N.  R.  R.  local  basis  for  actual 
distance 

Pdham,    Ga. (a)  ValdoeU,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)  Albany,  Ga.,  rates 

Perry,   Ga. (a)  Following  difTerentials  over  rates  to 

Fort  Vall^,  Ga.: 
6444423322 
(b)  Following  differentials  over  rates  to 
Fort  Valley,  Ga.: 

13  12  11  8  8  6  8  4  2  2 

Pell  City,  Ala. (a)  Anniston,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  Anniston,  Ala.,  rates 

Piedmont,  Ala. (a)  Anniston,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 


I 


ect    to 
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TABLE  8— Continued 

From 
i^)  Ohio  Rn^ER  Cbossinos  Basui 

(b)   New  ORumss,  La. 
To 

Pitta,  Gft.. , (a)   Heleim,  Ga..  raica 

(b)  IlAwkiii0%i11e»  Ga.,  rmt^  luhject  to 
I.  C.  C.  two-line  acale  for  650  milct 
at  tnaxima 

Port  Royal,  S.   C. , (a)  Charleaton,  S.  C,  ratea 

(bf  Charleatoo,  S,  C,  ratca 
Pratt   City,    Ala  (a)   Birmingham,  Ala-,  ratet 

4  h )   Birmingham^  Ala,,  ratea 

Quitman,    Ga... ..(a)  Thomasville,  Ga.,  group  ratea 

(b)  I.  C.  C.  Bcale  for  600  milea,  tiibJMt 
to  ratea  from  Memphia,  Tcmi*  aa 
maxima 

Register,  Oa.. fa)  Stlllmor^i   Oa.,   ratea   Bubjed  to  Sa- 

vaoBah,  Ga.«  oombijiatioii  aa 
lb)   Stillmore,  Ga.,  ratea 

Richland,    Ga ...*.... (a)  Albajiy,  Ga*,  ratea 

(b)  I.  a  C.  two-line  scale  for  460 

aubjeci    to    rates    from    McmpUa 
Tenn.,  aa  maxima  . 

Roanoke.   Ala. (a)   LaGrange,  Ga.,  ratea  I 

(b)  Same  aa  ratea  from  Lofitari]]f>,  KyJ 
eubject  to  1,  C.  C.  two^Une  acak 
for  500  mi  lea  aa  maxima 

Rochelle,  Ga (a)   Helena,  Ga*,  ratea 

(b)   X.  a  C.  two-line  acale  for  150 
subject    to     ratea    from 
Tenn.,  aa  maxima 

Roekmart,  Ga. {a)   Atlanta,   Ga.,  ratea 

(b)   Atlanta,  Ga.^   ratea 

Rocky  Ford,  Ga. . . . .  * .  .^» <  * )   Millen,  Ga.,  rate«  aubject   to  Sa%*aa^ 

iiah,  Ga.,  combination  aa  maxima 
(b)   Millen,  Ga.,  rate«   aubj^ct  to  Saraa^ 
nah,   Ga.,   combination   aa   maxima 

Rome,    Ga (a)    Atlanta,  Ga.,  ratea 

(b)  Atlanta,  Ga.,  ratea 

Round  Mountain,   Ala. (a)   Gadaden,  Ala.,  ratea 

(h)   Same  as  ratea  from  CiQcitinati, 

Ruffner,    Ala.. (a)   Birmingham,  Ala.,  ratea 

(b)   Birmingham,  Ala.,  ratea 


daa 
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TABLE  8— Continued 


Fbom 

(a)  Ohio  Rnm  Cmmsinos 

(b)  Nkw  Oujulns,  La. 

To 


Basis 


(a)   FloraU,  Lockhart,  AU.,  rates 

(b)  L.  4  K.  R.  R.  local  basis  for  actual 
distance 

Saatarsville,   Qa. (a)  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  eso  miles, 

subject   to   Millen,    Oa.,    rates    as 
maxima 
(b)  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  600  miles, 
subject    to    rates    from    Memphis, 
Tenn.,  as  maxima 

fisaoia,   Oa. (a)  GriiKn,  Oa.,  rates 

(b)  Griffin,  Qa.,  rates 

fi^jrmour,  Ala. (a )   Bloeton,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  L.  4  N.  R.  R.  local  basis,  subject  to 
combination  as  maxima  and  rates 
to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  as  minima 

BheiBeld,   Ala <a)  Same  basis  as  to  Florence,  Ala. 

(b)  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  rates 

Social  Circle,  Ga. (a)  Madison,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)  Same  rates  as  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Sofkee,  Oa. (a)   Cordele,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  Macon, 

QtL.,  combination  as  maxima 
(b)   I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  550  miles, 
subject  to  Macon,  Ga.,  combination 
as  maxima 

Sparks,  Ga. (a)  Valdosta,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)  Tifton,  Ga.,  rates 

StaadiBg  Rode,  Ala. (a)  LaGrange,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)  Roanoke,  Ala.,  rates 

(a)  Stillmore,     Ga.,     rates     subject     te 

Savannah,     Ga.,     combination     as 


Statesbsro,  Ga.. 


Stillmors,  Ga.. 
SjlTssttr,  Qa.. 


(b)  Same  as  rates  from  Memphis,  Tenn. 
.  (a)  Vidalia,  Qa.,  rates 
(b)  Millen,  Qa.,  rates 
.  (a)  Valdosta,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  low- 
est combination  as  maxima 
(b)  L  C.  a  two-line  scale  for  550  miles, 
subjeet    to    rates    from    Mem^is, 
Tenn.,  as  maxima 
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TABLE  8— Continued 


Basis 


Fbom 

(a)  Ohio  Riyeb  Cbobsinos 

(b)  New  Oblxans,  La. 

To 

Talbotton,  Qa. (a)  MontesumA,  Ga.,  rat^ 

(b)  Same  at  rates  from  Mcnplui 

Talladega,  Ala. (a)  Atianta,  Oa.,  rates 

(b)  Atlanta,  Oa.,  rates  snbjeet  to 
Ala.,  oombinatioii  as  BuudoM 

Thalman,  Oa. (a)  ComUnatioii  on  Bnuiswiek,  G 

Jeet  to  Ererett,  Gs.,  rates  i 
ima  on  Classes  A  sad  B 
(b)  Same  as  rates  from  IfempUs, 
subject  to  Brunswick,  Gs^  o 
tion  as  maxima 

Thomas,  Ala. (a)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

Thomaston,  Ga. (a)  Yatesrille,  Culloden,  Gs.,  rat4 

(b)  BamesWlle,  Ga.,  rates 

Trussville,  Ala. (a)  Same  as  rates  from  C^aeinaat 

to  Birmingham,  Ala. 
(b)  Anniston,  Attalla,  Ala.,  rates 

Tuscumbia,   Ala. ( a )  Same  basis  as  to  Florence,  S 

Ala. 
(b)  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  rates 

Union  City,  Qa. (a)  Senoia,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)  Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 

Vaughn,  Ga (a)  Griffin,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)  Griffin,  Ga.,  rates 

Vienna,  Ga . .  (a)   Albany,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)  Oordele,    Ga.,    rates    in    see 
with  I.  a  C.  Docket  6026 

Wadkj,  Ga. (a)  I.  a  0.  two-line  scale  for  7(M 

subject   to   Millen,    Ga.,    r 
maxima 
(b)  Millen,  Ga.,  rates 

Warm  Springs,  Ga (a)  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  66< 

subject     to     Cordele-Dursnc 
rates  as  maxima 
(b)  Same  as  from  Cincinnati,  Ohi 
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TABLE  8— Continued 


Basis 


From 

(a)  Ohio  Riyeb  Cbossinos 

(b)  New  Oblbans,  La. 

To 

WayeroM,  Ga. (a)   Following  differentials  over  Albany, 

Ga., 

14  12  11  7  •  3  2  1  1   1 
•abject   to   lowest   combination    as 
maxima 
(b)  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  600  miles, 
subject    to    rates    from    Memphis, 
Tenn.,  as  maxima 

Waynesboro,  Ga. (a)  Millen,  Ga.,  rates  subject  to  Augusta, 

Ga.,  combination  as  maxima 
NOTE:     Numbered  classes  made  on 
Augusta  combination;  other  classes, 
same  as  to  Millen,  Ga. 
(b)  Millen,    Ga.,    rates,   except   Class    3, 
made  on  Augusta,  Ga.,  combination 
Wsjs,  Ga. (a)   Combination  on  SaTaanah,  Ga.,  sub- 
ject to  Thomasville,  Ga.,  rates  as 


(b)  Same  rates  as  from  Memphis,  Tenn., 
subject  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  combina- 
tion as  maxima 

Wellington,  Ala (a)  Anniston,  Ala.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)   AttaUa,  Ala.,  rates 

Wesley,  Ga (a)   Stillmore,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)  Stillmore,  Ga.,  rates 

West  Point,  Ga. (a)  Opelika,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates 

Willaoooches,  Ga (a)  Tifton,  Ga.,  rates,  subject  to  lowest 

combination  as  maxima 
(b)  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  600  miles, 
subject  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  rates  as 
maxima 

Woodbnry,  Chu (s)  I.  C.  C.  two-line  scale  for  650  miles, 

subject    to    Cordele,    Durand,    Ga., 
rates  as  maxima 
(b)  Same  as  rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Woodlawn,  Ala. (a)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

Woodward,  Ala. (a)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 
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TABLE  »-^CoD€luded 

From 

(a)  Ohio  Rito  Cbossinos 

(b)  Ninr  Obleajtb,  La, 

To 

Basis         ^^H 

Worth.  Gs . .  ..IS)  Ashtnim,  Os,,  nit4« 

(b)  Tifton.  G«.,  TStM 

YstetTiIle,  Gs**  «^  •  •  «^ .  • ( « )    Fort  Val  le^,  Gs^  rstm 

(li)   Ssme  ss  rmtee  from  CiseisisC 
sabjeet   to    lowcat 


isa 


TABLE  9 

Basis  for  Bates  to  Southern  RAtLWAY  Local  Stati53 
(a)  Louisviu^E,  Kt.,  akd  (b)  New  Obleans. 


To  Ststions  Between 


T 


BTATlOirS  SCTWSBiV    OSATTAIfOOOA,  TEN 9.,  ATTD  ATUUTTA, 

Ooltewsh  and  D&ltoii,  not  m-     [m\  Dsltoti  rmtea,  aubjfwt  to 
clUBiTe  combinstion  a«  majiiiiis 

(b)  ChattAtiooga  rsUH» 

Paltoii  Anil  AtUnts.  not  inclu-     (s)  Atlsnts   rates 

Birt  (b)  Cbsttsnoogs  rates 

BTAT105S    SBTWlSTf    ATLARTA   AftD  BAr!ltlWTCV»   OA. 

Atlanta  and  Macoii«  not  indii-     (a)  LowMt  eorobitiatioii.  lubj^ 
iive  flu,  Oa.,  rates  a»  maxiina 

(h\  Same  rates  as  from  Cinciaiiaill 

(a)    Hawkimrt'ille    rat(«,    aubjeet    Id 
bi nation  aa  maxima 

4b(   HawkinflTille  ratm,  nubjpct  to  I 
twit-Une   scale   as    maxiiiis, 
short-line  milmge  to  Atlsati 
aetual  miteage  south  of  AtSsJ 

(s)  Rates  in  efTf^^t  prior  to  Jsan 
1016,  were  mad«  bj  combiasl 
Atlanta,  Maeoii«  and  Bnti 
These  ratee  were  oontisued, 
ire  Janoarj  1,  101 1, 
higher  than  to  Helena, 
wer^i  reducfd  to  Im  not  ' 
to  ITelrfia 


Ma  coo  and  Cochran^  nii  Inclu 

BITS 


Coehran  and  Helena,  indodisf 
Cochran,  but  n<»t  iaeludisf 
Helens 


na,  fl 
ithlji 


r 


..y 


bjeoi   to 
lorn 

bj6(^   to 


h  via  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway. 
nah  via  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 

'ect  lines  in  connection  with  the 
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Babis  fob 

To  Bti 

HTAt 


Mftcon  and  i 


Qoclir&n  «*^ 
CoGhrmn» 
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TABLE  9— Continued 
To  dutions  Between  I 


Helena  and  Bmnewiek,  not  in- 
ehiaiTe 


(b)  L  C.  C.  two-line  aoale  (uaiiig  short- 
line  mUeage  to  Atlanta,  Tie:  403 
milee,  plus  aetnal  mileage  south  of 
Atlanta),  tobjeet  to  rates  from 
Memphis  as  maxima 

(a)  Rates  in  effeet  prior  to  January  1, 

1916  (made  as  above  outlined),  con- 
tinued, except  where  higher  than 
to  Helena,  Ga^  thegr  were  redneed 
to  be  not  higher  than  to  Helena 

(b)  Same  as  to  first  station  west  of  Hel- 

ena, Oa.  (Aehord,  Ga.)>  subject  to 
Brunswick  combination  as  maxims 


8TATI0NB  ON   ATTAL&A   mUNCB 


a^  Attalla,  not  inelu- 
dve,  and  not  including 
Round  Mountain,  Qadsden, 
or  Alabama  Citgr,  Ala. 


STATIONS 


and  Oxford,  including 
Oxford,  but  not  including 
Piedmont,  Rome,  Zuni,  Jack- 
sonville, or  Anniston,  Ala. 


(a)  AttaUa,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  Attalla,  Ala.,  rates 


BOm,  OA.,   AND  OXFOBD,  ALA. 

(a)  Anniston,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  Rome,  6a.,  rates 


STATIONS    BETWEEN    OXFOBD    AND   8ELMA,    ALA. 


Oxford  and  Childersburg,  not 
including  Oxford,  Jenifer, 
Monford,  Talladega,  Bar- 
day,  or  Childersburg;  Ala. 

Ghildmbnrg  and  Oalera,  not 
Inclusive,  and  not  including 
Ccrfumbiaaa,  Ala. 

Oalerm  and  MaplesnUe  (not 
inclusive)  and  between 
Maplesville  and  Selma  (not 
indusive) 


(a)  Talladega,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  Anniston,  Ala.,  rates 


(a)  Maplesville,    Ala.,   rates,    subjeet   to 

lowest  combination  as  maxima 

(b)  Childersburg,  Ala.,  rates 

(a)  Maplesville,    Ala.,    rates,    subject   to 

lowest  combination  as  Tnayim^ 

(b)  Oalera,  Ala.,  rates 


STATIONS  BETWEEN  ATLANTA,  QA.,  AND  BIBMINOKAM,  ALA. 

Austell  and  Anniston,  not  in-     (a)  Anniston- Atlanta  rates 
dusive,    and    not  including     (b)  Atlanta,  Oa.,  rates 
Junction  points  between 


m 
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TABLE  9— Continued                      | 

To  Station*  Betw€^           |                                 BmO*         ^^^ 

Annision  and  Birmingham«  not     (at    AnniAton-AtlantA      rat^*,     mxr 

^^^^^^H 

inehiflive,  and  not  including                 Lovick,  Ala,,  8j1a<mttfm,  Ala 

^^^^^^1 

Lced«,  Henry  Ellen,  or  points                 «pply 

^^^^^^H 

in  Birminghatn  Group                (b)   Anni^ton.  ATa.«  rmtcSp  taumpi  1 

^^^^^^H 

ick,    Ala,,    SlrIac^^ga,    Al^ 

^^^^H 

^H 

^^^H 

HTATlOIfS  BrrWEK^  Bimirt?tO«AM  AWD  WILTOIt,  aLA.^^H 

^^^^H 

BInningbam   and    Wilton*   not     la)   Qumee  Junction,  Ala.,  Tm%eP 

^^^^^^1 

inclusive,  and  not   including                to  lowent  com bi nation  mm  mm 

^^^^^H 

Gumee  Junction                          (bl  Ounw*  Junetioo,  Alm^  rmt«« 

^^^^^^1 

STATIONS  05  70»r  TAIXKT  BBAITCH 

^^^^^H 

Atlanta   and    Williamson,    not     (a)   Grimn.  Ga.,  tmUm^  ttibj««t   la 

^^^^^^H 

inclufliire.  and  not  including                combinatiotn  aa  maxinui 

^^^^^H 

Vaugba                                        (b)  Same  «a  rate«  from  Ciodsaft 

^^^^^^1 

}cci  to  combinatjoii  aa  aMSli 

^^^^^^H 

Williamdon  and  Topeka  Junc>     (at    Fort  Vallej*  Ga.»  rate* 

^^^^^^H 

tion.  not  inelueire                       {h\  Topeka  Janctloo,  Oa.,  ral«*;  i 

^^^^^H 

Topdca  Juoetioii  aanse  aa  • 

^^^^^^H 

Thotnaaton,  Ga.                   ^ 

^^^^^H 

Topeka  Junction  and  Fort  VaU     (a)   Fort  Vallej,  Ga..  ralea           ■ 

^^^^^^1 

ley.    not   incluaive,   and   not     (b>  Same  as  rat«  from  Citiri^ 

^^^^^H 

including  YatesTille  or  Cul-                ject     to     loir«ai     rombiMi 

^^^^1 

loden                                                        inaiiina 

^^^B 

COLUMBUS   DiyT8105                                           ■ 

^^^H 

BgrWEKJI    UdlOIIOtTOB   AND   CXVLUKBUS,  «A«                 H 

^^^^H 

lilcI>onough    and     V¥illiamflon,     Ul   Griffin  Williamson  ratea 

^^^^^^H 

not    inclusive,    and    not    in-     (bl   Same  as  rates  from  Criacitun 

^^^^^H 

eluding  Griffin                                        Jeet  to  combination  mm  mmjsh 

^^^^^^B 

WtUiamson,  Ga.                              («)  Grifftn,  Ga.,  rmtea,  subject  M 

I^^^^^H 

eombioatloa  aa  mariiMia     H 

■^^^^^" 

(b)  Saaw  as  ratea  from  CiMbJi 

}Mt  to  tofroat  eombiiiMlom  | 

ima 

Williamson  and  Coluxnbiiap  not     ift)   Woodbury- Warm  SpHagi,   Q^ 

iocluairs                                                 subject  to  Columbua  eoinhlai 

\ 

fitayJtTiA 

(b)  Sams  as  ratsa  from  daeiuM 

jaoi  W  lowest  oomblMllott  i 

imA 

k 

^     J 

TABLE  10 


Basis  for  Bates  to  Atlanta,  Birminoham  &  Atlantic  Railroad 

Local  Stations,  from  (a)  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 

(b)  New  Orleans,  La. 


To   Stations   Between 


I 


Basti 


r 


Birmingham  and  Helena 
Pelham,  Ala.   (proper) 


PelfiaiQ  and   Arkwrigbt 
Arkwrightj  Ala.  (proper) 


Arkwriglit  and  Talladega,  not 

Ineluniv^e 
Talladega    and    Hoanok^,    not 

iiidiiaiv« 
Eoanoke   and    Standing    Hock, 

not  inclu&iye 
Standing   Rock,  Ala.,   and  La 

Orange,  Ga.,  not  includve 
LaGrange  and  Manchest«!r«  not 


(a)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  ratee 

(a)  LouiAville  A  NaahFille  local  mileage 

acale,  eMbjoct  to  ratee  to  C^lera  aa 
maxima  and  rates  to  Birmingham 
aft  minima 

(b)  Birmingham,  Ala,,  rat^s 

(a)  Apply  Sylacauga  or  Talladega  ratei, 

whichever  are  lower 

(b)  Arkwright,  Ala.,  rates 

(a)  Bylacanga  rates,  iubject  to  Talladega 

rates  aa  maxima 

(b)  Sylacauga  ratea,  eubjeH  to  Talladefa 

rates  as  maxima 

(a)  Talladega,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  Talladega,  Ala.,  ratea 

(a)  Roanoke,  Ala.,  rates 

(b)  Roanoke,  Ala^  rates 

(al   Standing  Rock,  A!a.,  rates 
(b)   Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  rates 

(a)  LaGrange,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)  Warm  Springe,  Qa.,  rates 
'a)   Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  rates 
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TABLE  10— Concluded 


To   Stationfl    Between 


B«s]& 


iQclu^ive  and  not   Including 
Durand,   Wartn   Spiingt,  or 
Bul1f>chTille 
Manchester,  Ga.    (proper) 

Manchester  "knd  Junction  Citj- 
Paachal,  not  inclusive,  and 
not  inctuding  Talbotton 

Paschal -Junction  City  and 
Oglethorpe,  not  inclusive 

Oglethorpe  ai»d  Cordele,  not  in- 
duBive,  and  not  including 
Montezuma  or  Vienna 

0>rdele  and  Fittgi^rald,  not  in- 
cluaiire,  and  not  including 
Double  Run  or  Abba 

Fitzgerald  and  Douglas,  not  in- 
clusive, and  not  including 
0«ierfield 

Douglas  and  Brunswick,  not 
indusive,  and  not  including 
Horteooe  or  Thai  man  n 

Atlanta  and  Senoia,  not  inclu- 
sive 

Senoia  and  Manchester^  not  in- 
clusive^ and  not  including 
Woodbufj 


(b)   Warm  Springs,  G«^  rata 


U)  Warm  Springs,  Ga^,  rmlea 

(b)  Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  rat«i 

(a)  Piwchal-Junction  City,  Ga-, 

(b)  Talbotton,  Ga.,  rat«>« 

(a)  Montesuma- Oglethorpe,  Qa.» 

(b)  Talbotton.  Ga.,  rates 

(a)  Cordele,  Ga.,  rmt«a 

(b)  Talbottofl,  Ga.»  rstcs 

(a)  Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)  FiUgerald,  Ga,,  rates 

(a)  Douglaa,  Ga.,  rates 

(b)  Douglas,  Ga*,  rates 


(a)  Combination,  subject  to 

rates  M  maxiiDA 

(b)  Combination,  subject  to 

rate«  as  msTims 

(a)  ^noia,  Ga*«  rstss 

(b)  Benoia,  Ga.,  rmtes 

(a)  Woodbury.  Gs,,  rates 

(b)  Woodbury,  Ga.,  rmtes 


TABLE  11 


Ba6I6   poe   Rates   to   Central  of   Qeobgia    Railway 
Stations  from  (a)   Lotixsvillb,  Kt.,  and 
(h)  New  Orleans,  La. 

To   Stations  Betwe^  P 


1 

T     iM 


Basis 


Te  Boeerills  (prepsr)  Ga. 


CHATTAirOOOA   DITIBION 

(a)  CombiBatioD  on 

(b)  Combination  on   Gbati 
subject   to  GriJftft,    Gs., 
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TABLE  11 

— CoQtmned                                         ^H 

To  Station*  Between 

Baaia                                         ^| 

EouYille  and  Rome,  not  ioclu- 

(ft) 

Home,   Ga^   rates,   subject  to  oombi-          ^^M 

live 

nation  on  Chattanooga^  Tenn..  ai  ^^M 
maxima                                                            ^^M 

(b) 

OriSan,  Ga*,  rates                                            ^H 

EdDe  and  Cedartown,  not  fn- 

(a) 

Cedartown*  Ga.,  rates                                       ^^M 

eluaive,    and    not    iucluding 

(b) 

Carroll  ton,  Ga.,  rataa                                      ^H 

Lindale  and  Silv«*r  Creek 

^H 

Cedartown    and    Bremen,    not 

(a) 

Bremen,  Oa.,  ratea                                           ^^M 

inclusive 

fb) 

Carrol Itun,  Oa.,  rates                                        ^^M 

Bremen    and     Carrol  Iton,     not 

(a) 

Carrollton,  Ga,,  rates                                       ^^M 

inelufiive 

lb) 

Carrollton,  Ga.,  rates                                       ^^| 

Carrol  I  ton    mid    Newnan,    not 

(a) 

Newnan,  Ga.,  rates                                           ^H 

inetuaive 

ih) 

Carroll  ion,  Ga..  rates                                       ^H 

Newnan  and  Benoia,  not  mclu- 

U) 

Sen 01  a,  Ga.,  rates                                             ^^M 

live 

(b) 

Between  NVwnan  and  Raymond,  in-  ^^M 
dudtng  Raymond,  Carrol  I  ton,  Qa.,  ^^M 
rates:  other  points,  Griffln,  Ga..  ^H 
rates                                                               ^^M 

8enoia  and  Vaughn,  not  iiidu- 

(a) 

Vaughn,  Oa.,  rates                                           ^^M 

Bive 

(b| 

Grimn,  Ga..  rates                                                ^H 

Vaughn  and  Griffin,  not  inclu- 

(a) 

GrifTin,  Ga.,  rati'H                                              ^^| 

nive 

lb) 

Griffin.  CtL,,  rates                                               ^^M 

IfACOK 

nrvistON                                                           ^^M 

Atlanta  and  llapeville 

(ft) 

AtlanU,  Ga.,  rates                                          ^H 

ih) 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  rates                                            ^^ 

Hapeville   find    UrilTsn.    not   in- 

(*i) 

Griffin.  Ga.,  rate**                                                     J 

chmive 

(b) 

Griffin,  Ga.,  rates                                               ^H 

Ciriflin    and    Maoon,    not   inclu- 

(a) 

L  C.  C.  two- line  aeale  for  650  miles,          ^^| 

aiv« 

subject  to  rates  to  Fort  Valley,  Ga«;  ^^M 
ul«o  Maeon,  Ga.,  combination  as  ^^M 
maxima                                                              ^^M 

{h} 

Same  au  rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ^^^ 
subject  to  Macon,  Ga*,  eombinatioo  ^^| 
as  maxima                                                        ^^M 

Macon  aed   Gordon,   iududing 

(a) 

L  C,  C\  two-line  scale  for  60O  milsa,          ^| 

Qordon 

lauUjeet  to  rates  to  Tennille.  Oa.;  ^^M 
sL'Ki  Macon,  Ga.,  combination  aa  ^^M 
maxima                                                              ^^U 

(b) 

Milledgi'Yille,  Ga.,  rates                                   ^| 

Gordon   and    Tennille,    not    in- 

(a) 

Tennille,   Ga,,    rates,   subject   to  Ma-           ^H 

duaive 

con,  Ga.,  combination  as  maxima              ^^t 

(b) 

Tennille,  Ga.,  rates,  BUbject  to  Got-  ^^M 
don,  Ga.,  combination  as  maxima              ^^H 

^ 

I 
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TABLE  11— Continued 


"To   Station*   Between 


B&si« 


Tennille  And  Da%Hiboro,  not  in* 
elusive 

Davisboro  and  Millen,  not  in- 
clnaive,  and  not  mcluding 
Wadlej  or  Midville.  Ga. 

MiUen  and  Savannah,  not  In- 
clusive, and  not  ini'ludiug 
Rocky  Ford  and  Meldrim 


ta)  Tennille,  Ga.,  rate* 
(b)   Tennille,  Ga.,  rat« 

(a)  Mitlen,  Ga.,  rate« 

(b)  MDlen.  Ga„  nit«« 

(a)  Millcn,  Ga.,  rate«,  Bubjeet 

nah,  Ga.,  combinAlion  &a 

(b)  Millen,  Ga,,  rat€»,   aubjrct  to 

oah,  Ga.,  combination  aa  ma 


Bl<rrW££X    BIBM1!«:aHAM»   ALA.,   A^D  COLUMBUS,   OA. 

(a)  Henry  Ellen,  Ala.,  rate* 

(b)  Henry  Ellen,  Ala*,  rat«i 

(a)  Sylftcauga,  Ala.,  rat«e 

(b)  8ylaeauga,  Ala,,  ratea 


MeComba   ( proper ) ,  Ala. 

Leeda  and  Sylacauga,  not  in- 
cluaive,  and  not  including 
Ark  Wright  or  Childersburg 

M'lacauga  and  Opeltka,  not  in* 
duaive 


Opolika  and  Phenix  City,  not 

inelimive 


Phenix  City   (proper),  Ala. 


line  mjk 
fereoffll 


U)  Opelika,  Ala.,  rates 

\h\   Same  aa  rat*fs  frooa  Louisrille.  Kjn 

subject  to   L   C.   C.    two-line 

for  500  miles  as  mazi 

(a)  Montgomery     territory      diffc 

under  rates  to  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 

(b)  Ale^xander    City,    Ala,^    ratca.      (F«C 

basis  to  Alexander  City  m«  g|i 
tions  between  Sylacauga  and  Opi 
ika) 

(a)  Columbus,  Ga*,  ratea 

(h)   Columbus,  Ga.,  rat^ 


SOUTEnNrESTERN   niVISION 

Columbus  and  Fort  Valley,  not      I  a)    Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  rates 
inclusive,  and  not  including     (b)   Macon,  Ga.,  ratea 
Paschal  or  Junction  City 


Columbus   and  Americus, 
inclusivs 


cx>LuifBus  omsioif 

not     (a)   Americus,  Ga.,  rat«ft 
ib)   Americus,  Ga.,  rates 


aOUTBWCSTCBN   DITISlOlf 
nETW£1E;7   MONTOOMKaT  AKD  SMITHyiLXX 

Montgomery         sod         Union     (a)   Union  Springs,  Ala.,  rates. 
Springs^  not  inclusive  Montgomery   combinatioii    as   sal 

ima 
(b)   Union  Springs,  Ala.,  rates,  subject  I 
Montgomery   eombiaatioii   aa   nsl 
/ma 


FROM  THE  WEST  TO  THE  SOUTHEAST 
TABLE  11— Continued 


To   8t«tionfl   Between 


fiftflia 


Union    Springs    and    Eufftuli.,      {a)  t'nian  SpHng^t  A1a.«  TtLtm,  aubject  to 

not  jncluaive  Eufaula  eombinatk>n  as  maxima 

( b)  Euiaula,  Ala.,  rat^,  subject  to  Mont- 
gomery combination  as  maxima 

Bufaula  and  Cuthbert,  not  in-      (a)  Cuihbert,  Oa.,  rates 

cluaivfr                                            (b)  Cuthbert,  Ga,,  rates 

Cutbbert  and   Smitkville,    not     {a^  Dawson,  Ga.,  rat^ss 

inc]uAtv««  and  not  including     ^b)  Dawdon,  Ga.,  ratei 
Dawfion 

COLUMBUS  DlTlSlOIf 
BETWEEN  &ATMOND  AND  COLrifBUS 

Raymond  and  Columbus,  not  <a)  Durand,  Oa,,  rates 
ineluatve,  and  not  including  ib)  Diirand*  Ga.,  rate* 
Durand 

COLUUBUB   DIVISION 


BETWEEN   COLUHBtTB  AND  ANDALF8IA 


Girard  (proper),  Ala, 

Girard  and  Hurt«boro,  not  in* 
d  naive 


Hurtaboro  and  Union  Spring*, 
not  incl  naive 

Union   Springs  and   Trojr,   not 

inclusive 
A3r«d  (proper),  Ala, 


A]r»d   and  Andaluaia»  not  in- 
claaiva 


(a)  Coltimbusp  Ga.,  ratea 
\h)   Columbus,  Ga.,  rates 

^a)    liurtdboro,     Ala.,     rat^H,     subject     to 
Columbus  combination  as  maxima 

(b)  Columbui!,  Ga.,  rates,  subject  to  Mont- 

gomerj  combination  as  maxima 

(a)  Hurisboro,  AJa.»  rates 

(b)  Columbus,  Ga«,  rates,  subject  to  Mont^ 

gomerj  combination  as  maxima 
(a)   Union  Springs.  Ala.,  rates 
ib]   Troy,  Ala.,  rates 

(a)  Following    differentials    over    Union 

Springs,  Ala.i 
3    2    2    2    111111 

(b)  Following     differentials     over     Troy, 

Ala.: 

4222222222 

(a)  Aired.  Ala.,  rates,  subject  to  Andalu* 

Bta  combination  as  maxima 

(b)  Aired,  Ala.,  rates,  subject  to  And&lu* 

sia  combination  at  maxima 

IN  onriBiON 


BTTWEEN   IfAODN   AXD  8MTTHT7LLE 

KaooD  and  Fort  Valley,  not  in-     ( a )    Fort  Valley,  Oa.,  ratea 
eluaive  (b)   Macon,  Ga.,  rates 


h 


i 
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TABLE  11— Coneliided 


T^ 

fdri  Valligr  ud  Itaiteiima, 

U)  MM 

tenaB.  Oil.  ntaB 

wA  laehHlv* 

(b)  ItaK 

tenuamGa^ntes 

MiMiltiiima  Hid  Ancrieoft,  not 

(»)  Aim 

rlau,  Gft^  tat« 

laehMift.  and  noi  indhidiaff 

(b)  MowtwmiHi.  Ga..  rate* 

O^Miorpe 

iMrient  and  Smltlirill^  not 

U)  DkVMM,  G*.,  latM 

iadiidiBff  AflMriflM 

(b)  Ami 

ri«M.Oft^nlH 

01TU109 


■KITSVIIXB  A1«P  LOCKMAMT 


BmitliTille  and  Albany,  not  in- (a)  Albany,  Qa.,  rates 

dud^ 

(b)  Albany,  Ga.,  mtoo 

Albany  and  Arlington,  not  in- 

(a)  ArUngtOD,  Qa.,  ralM 

dnd^ 

(b)  Arlington,  Qa.,  ralM 

ArUagtOA  and  Dothan,  not  In- 

(a)  Arlington,  Qa.,  ralM 

dnshro^    and   not    inelnding 

(b)  Colnmbia,  Ala^  ratoa 

ColnmMa 

Barrrtt  (propor),  Ala. 

(a)  Foilowiag  diffonntlala  «v«r  i 

Dotbaa^Ala.! 

14  12  11  8  7  6  6  7  ff  0 

(b)  FoUoving  difforcntials  oror  i 

Dotban,  Ala.: 

U12  9876675S 

Barrott  and  Sampcon,  not  in- 

(a)  Barrett,  Ala.,  rates,  subject  to 

clusiT* 

(b)  BarreU,  Ala.,  rates,  snbjoct  to 

son  combiDatlon  as  ■*«^— ^ 

Samptofi  and  Loekbart,  not  in- 

(a)  Barrett,  Ala.,  rates,  sabjsei  4 

dnalTo,   and    not    inehiding 

bination  on  Sampson  and  FIs 

Florala 

maxima,    and    Sampson    ta 

minima 

(b)  Barrett,  Ala.,  rates,  snbjsei  1 

bination  on  Sampson  and  Fk 

maxima,    and    Saapaon    n 

minima 
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TABLE  12                                               ^H 

Basis  por  Ratbs  to  Seaboard  Am  Line  Local  Stations  betwesn         ^| 

M0NT<30MKET,  AlA., 

AM)  Savannah,  Ga.,  from  (a)                    ^M 

LOUISVILLB,  Ky,, 

AND  (b)  New  Orleans,  La.                          ^M 

To  8UtionB    Between 

1                                   Baaia                                              ^| 

Montgomery  a^d  Ft  Davis,  not 

(a)    L  C.  C.  two-line  scale,  not  to  exceed            ^H 

iiifilittiTe 

rates   to  Hurtsboro,   Ala.,   and   not            ^H 

to  exceed  Montgomery  combination            ^H 

(t»|    L  C.  C.  two- line  scale,  not  to  exceed            ^H 

Montgomery    combination,     not    to           ^H 

excMd  ratea  to  Ft.  DavlH,  Ala,,  and            ^B 

not  to  exceed  ratet)  from  Memphis,           ^H 

Tenn.                                                                   ^M 

Ft.  Davlft  and  Huriaboro,  not 

(a)    1.  C>  C.  two-line  ucate,  not  to  exceed             ^H 

iaduaiye 

ratea   to  Hurtctboro,   Ala.,   and   not           ^H 

to  exceed  Montgomery  combination           ^H 

(b)   L  a  a  two-line  acale,  not  to  exceed             ^M 

ratea  to  Hurtaboro,  Ala.,  and  not  to            ^| 

exceed  ratefi  from  MempliiH,  Tenn.               ^H 

Hurtsboro  and  tbe  Chattahoo- 

(a)  Same  as  to  Hurtsboro.  Ala.                              ^^t 

chee  River 

(b)    L  Cr  C.  two- tine  scale,  not  to  exceed           ^H 

rates  to  Albany^  Ca.,  and  not  to  ex<      ^^^H 

i'«ed  rate«  from  MemphiB^  Tenn.          ^^^^H 

Chattaboochep  River  and  Rich- 

(a)   Same  as  to  Albany,  Oa.                              ^^^^H 

land,  Qa.,  not  incluiivi' 

(b)   L  C  C  two-line  scale,  not  to  exceed          ^H 

rates  to  Albany,  Ga.^  nor  to  ejcceed           ^^M 

rates  from  Memphis,  Tenn.                           ^H 

Eicbland  and  Cordele,  Qa.,  not 

(a)  Same  as  to  Cordele,  Ga.                                  ^| 

indiiaive 

ib)    L  C.  C.  two  tine  aeale,  not  to  exceed           ^M 

rates  to  Cordete,  Ga.,  and  not  to            ^H 

cxoeed   rates  from  Mem  phi  a,  Tenn.            ^H 

Cordele  and  Pitta,  Ga.,  iM»t  m- 

fay   Same  as  to  Helena,  Ga.                                   ^H 

elusive 

(b)   L  C.  C.  two^line  scale,  not  to  exoe<»d           ^M 

rales  to  Fitta,  Ga.,  and  not  to  e£-          ^M 

eeed  rates  from  Memphia,  Tenn.           ^^^H 

Pitta  and  Helena,  6a.«  noi  lii< 

U)   Same  aa  to  Helena,  Ga.                           ^^^^ 

eluaiva 

(b)   I,  C.  C.  two-line  ftcale,  not  to  exceed     ^^H 

ratea  to  Helena,  Ga.,  and  not  to  ex-            ^H 

oead  ratee  from  Memphis,  Tenn.                   ^H 

East  McHae,  Oa.   ( proper  1 

(a)  8aine  aa  to  Helena,  Ga.                                     ^H 

(b)  Same  aa  to  McRae,  Da.                                    ^M 

4 
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TABLE  12-GoiLdiided 


T6  SUtiiMis  BetwMn' 


East  MeRM  and  Vidalia.  Ghu,     (a) 
not  iiioliisiT» 


Ott^  tal 


Vidalia  and  SaTahnali.  Ga^ 
not  inelasiv« 


at  to 

(b)  I.  a  a  two-liM  i0a]%  Mi  in 
rata  to  yidalia,  Ctau,  aad 


(a)  Flv«  per 


Ga.,  bat 


to  « 


A  and  B  mada  aano  aa 
nnii^Qa. 
(b)  L  a  a  two-UM  aoala.  Mi  « 
rata  to  Helena,  Q>^  pitta  g  pi 
not  to  eaeeed  Savaanak  i 
tion;  and  not  to  eneead  raH 
Memphie,  Tenn. 


WLMfrm  FROM  THE  WIST  TO  SO VTHEAST^K 
TKilUTORT-OoiittiiiLad 


Commodity  Bates 


The  adjustments  on  commodity  rates  follow  in  prin- 
ciple very  largely  the  adjustmt?nts  on  class  rates.  For 
example,  if  a  commodity  rate  were  published  from 
Louisville  to  a  point  in  Atlanta  sub-territory^  the  same 
rate  would  be  available  from  other  Ohio  River  Cross- 
ings. If,  however,  a  commodity  rate  were  estiiblished 
from  Louisville  to  a  point  in  Montgomery  sub- terri- 
tory and  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  rate  to  the  same 
point  on  the  same  commodity  from  Cincinnati,  the 
Montgomery  class  diiferential  over  Louisville  might  not 
be  employed  for  the  reason  that  the  measure  of  the 
commodity  rate  being  low  the  application  of  the  class 
differential  might  result  in  a  rate  from  Cincinnati  out 
of  proportion  to  the  rate  from  Louisville*  In  such 
cases  a  lower  specific  differential  would  be  fixed  which 
would  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  measure  of  the  rate 
from  Louisville.  The  same  principles  have  been 
observed  at  destination  points  where  the  class  rates  are 
the  same  to  one  point  as  to  another  or  where  class  dif- 
ferentials are  employed  one  point  over  or  under  another. 
Owing  to  these  conditions,  the  revised  adjustments  on 
commodity  rates  differ  greatly  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  it  will  not  be  practicable,  in  this  publica- 
tion, to  explain  all  these  adjustments  in  detail 
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In  the  following  table  the  rates  on  several  inq 
commodities  to  a  number  of  Soatheastem  destu 
are  shown  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  dill 
in  the  rates  from  the  points  of  origin  named  to  di 
destinations,  and  also  for  comparison  with  thi 
from  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  same  commo£ti« 
same  destinations.  (See  page  48  for  ralee  from 
more.)  It  will  be  noted  tiiat  the  rates  ahowi 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  Atlanta,  Oa.,  on  the  majority 
commodities  are  the  same  as  the  water  and  rai 
from  Baltimore  to  Atlanta. 
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FROM  THE  WEST  TO  THE  SOUTHEAST 
2.  Maximum  Rate  Points 
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The  apex  of  the  new  rate  stmctnre  from  Ohio  River 
Crossings,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  etc.,  on  direct  lines 
to  the  South  Atlantic  Ports  is  reached  at  the  foUow- 
ing  points: 

1-    Intermediate  to  Bnmswick,  Qa. 

(a)  On  Southern  Railway : 
From  Ohio  River  Crossinga,  etc.:  GodwinsviUe,  Qa. 

(first  station  south  of  Eastman,  125  miles  from 
Bnmswick),  to  which  the  rates  are: 

Claaaea    ...1       2      3      4       5       6       ABC      D 
RsteB    145   126  112     92     75     61     46     47     36     32 

Prom  New  Orleans:  Achord,  Ga.  (first  station  north 
of  Helena^  115  miles  from  Brunswick),  to  which  the 
rates  are: 

C]&e«ee    ...1       2       9      4      6      6      ABC      D 
Rates    .....141122  108     88     72     57     42     43     32     £8 

(b)  On  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad : 
From  Ohio  River  Crossings,  etc.:  Johnson's  Siding, 

Ga.  (first  itation  south  of  Albany,  Ga.,  164  miles 
from  Brunswick),  to  which  the  rates  are: 

ClftstM    ,..1       2       a      4      5      6      ABC      D 
EAt^a    145  126  112     92     76     61     46    47     36    32 

From  New  Orleans:  Ty  Ty,  Ga.  (137  miles  from 
Brunswick),  to  which  the  rates  are: 

Classea      ...1       2       3      4      5      6      ABC      D 
Rates    ...,.131  114  101     85     70    67     42    43     32    28 

(c)  On  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  Railroad: 
From  Ohio  River  Crossings,  etc.:  Musselwhite,  Ga. 

(first  station  south  of  Cordele,  Ga,,  84  miles  from 
Brunswick),  to  which  the  rates  are: 


Cl) 
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This  is  also  the  maximnm  scale  published  to  Bt 
on  branch  lines  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingfa 
Atlantic  Railroad. 

From  New  Orleans  there  are  two  mftximmn 
points,  i.  e.,  Musselwhite  (above  referred  to] 
Cedric,  Ala.  (between  Roanoke  and  Standing 
Ala.,  205  miles  from  Bronswick).  The  rm 
these  points  are: 

aassM 12       3      4      6      6      A     B 

Rates  to  MuBselwhiie    ..128  112    99    83    69    56     42     43 
Rates  to  Cedric 128  112    99    83    69    66    43     46 

2.    Intermediate  to  Savannah,  Ga.: 
(a)  On  Central  of  Georgia  Railway: 

From  Ohio  River  Crossings,  etc:  Millen,  Oa 
miles  north  of  Savannah),  to  which  the  rates  i 

Classes    ....1      2      3466AB 
Rates    142  125  112    92    76    61    46     47     ! 

Prom  New  Orleans:    Almira,  Ga.   (116  miles 
of  Savannah),  to  which  the  rates  are: 

Classes    ...1       2       345      6      AB 
Rates    137  118  106    88     72     57     42     43     : 

(b)  On  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway: 

From  Ohio  River  Crossings,  etc.:  Nesbit,  Ga. 
station  south  of  Cordele,  165  miles  from  Savan 
tc  which  the  rates  are: 

Classes    ....1       2      3      45      6      AB 
Rates    145  126  112     92     76    61     46     47 

From  New  Orleans:  Collins,  Ga.  (61  miles  noj 
Savannah),  to  which  the  rates  are: 

Classes    ....1       Sd46      6AB 
Rates    131114  101     85    76    56    42     43 


While  the  foregoing  names  the  point  at  which  the 
highest  level  of  rates  is  first  reached  on  direct  lines  from 
the  west,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  recognized  **maxi- 
miim  rate  points"  are: 

To  Brunswick: 

Via  Southern  Railway,  Hazelhurst,  Oa, 
Via  A.  B,  &  A.  Railroad,  Douglas,  Qa. 
Via  A,  C*  L.  Railroad,  Willacoochee,  Ga. 
To  SaTannah: 
Via  C.  of  Qa.  Railway,  Millen  and  Stillmore,  Gtm. 
Via  S.  A.  L.  Railway,  Vidalia,  Ga. 
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1.  Mjoi^^^w^WMxmm  Ba^b  fbom  Ohio  BitSs 

Sx.  liocs  AXB  Gbocf,  jljo)  Pocrrs  or  Cx^tsal 

TO 

SovTTfi  An^nso  Posts 

Hit  ran  and  wmfeer  nleB  &om  Ooitral  Freight  Asm^ 
Temtoiy  (cei»^  frmn  Oannnatij  LioiiisFil]%  St 
St  l4Mii8),  Table  29,  psge  133,  oij^ 
'  rrrided  reeenlfy  so  as  to  indiide : 
(m)  AitwwmoB  m  tke  rail  proportions  to  Eutem 
boud  pomto  aadcr  tte  5  per  cent  adTanoe  ease  of 
a  Ofic^  GlaasfteatkA  Territory. 

(b)  Adranw  of  9,  6»  2^  0,  3,  and  2  respeetiTely  in  tlii 
glMinrr  rates  from  Eastern  Seaboard  pointap  efliectifa 
Jwamnj  1^  1916l  Ko  efaaage  was  made  in  tbe  raD-and* 
water  rates  from  CSncJimati^  Ixmisrilie^  St  Lonis,  and 
St.  Louis,  as  no  change  was  made  in  the  aU-rail 


nlea  are  now  in  effect  to 
Bnmswii^  Charieston,  JaAaonirille,  and  SaTannab  tram 
some  of  tbe  points  shown  in  Table  29  of  the  trei^iae: 
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Fmm  12         3       4       5       6 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.'. .  121.6  103.6  79.4  57.3  48.2  39.2 

Cairo^    IlL* 14a6  120     92     66.2  55.8  45.6 

Chicago,   lU.' 124.8  106.8  81.5  58.8  49.5  40.3 

Cleveland,   Ohio' 101.9    86.5  66.3  48.1  40.4  32.7 

Elkhart,    Ind.» 121.6  103.6  79.4  57.3  48.2  39.2 

Eiiuisville,   Ind.* 128.7  109.7  84.1  60.6  51.1  41.6 

Indianapolii,   Ind.* 119.3  101.5  77.8  56.2  47.3  38.5 

Jackson,  Mieh.* 118.5  100.8  77.3  55.9  47     38J2 

Ptoria,    111.' 132.7  113.1  86.8  62.5  52.7  42.9 


2.  All-Bail  Bates  from  Centbal  Fbeight  Association 
Terbitobt  to  the  Southeast 

The  basis  of  constraoting  all-rail  rates  from  that 
portion  of  Central  Freight  Association  Territory  lying 
east  of  ChicagOy  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis,  and  points 
grouped  therewith,  and  points  west  of  the  Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh  Zone  was  not  changed  as  a  result  of  Fourth 
Section  Order  No.  3866,  but  changes  will  have  to  be  made 
as  a  result  of  a  later  order  of  the  Commission  imder 
Order  No.  5217.  Said  order  denies  the  application  of 
various  carriers  and  agents,  **to  continue  through  rates 
for  the  transportation  of  freight  traffic  from  Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh  Territory  and  points  in  Central  Freight  Asso- 
ciation Territory  to  points  south  of  the  Ohio  Biver  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  via  Ohio  Biver  Crossings, 
which  exceed  the  aggregates  of  the  intermediate  rates 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act" 

Hitherto,  as  explained  on  pages  206  and  207  of  the 
treatise,  combination  on  Ohio  Biver  Crossings  and 
Virginia  Gateways  only  was  used  in  constructing  through 
rates.  Under  the  above-named  order  the  carriers  will 
be  required  to  observe  any  combination  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  through  rates  to  the  lowest  uniL 


*Clay«ni«d  by  Official  CUMiflcatlon. 
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